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ITALIA    LIBERA. 

AN      ODE: 
IXSCRIBEO  TO  n05.  OKOBOK  P.  MJOOH,  nUT  UVmO  STATUS  MINI8TBB  TO  ITILT. 

BT  BcwiiT  tssooona  tocxxumak. 

With  what  enchantment  glow 

The  mountain  peaks  of  snow 
And  the  hlue  waters  of  that  Southern  sea, 

Whose  dallying  arms  inclose 

The  beauty  and  the  woes 
That  lure  our  restless  hearts  to  Italy  I 

The  mystery  of  Time, 

With  interlude  sublime, 
Steals  through  the  murmur  of  the  passing  day ; 

Memorials  of  the  Past 

A  pensive  challenge  cast 
And  from  familiar  bounds  win  thought  away ; 

While  Music's  pulses  beat 

To  guide  the  willing  feet 
Wl^ere  gifted  spirits  limitless  aspire ; 

And  all  the  muses  wait 

Our  life  to  consecrate 
And  bid  the  soul  expand  with  vast  desire : 

Raphael's  angelic  child, 
Salvator's  forest  wild, 
The  sun-set's  golden  mist  Claude's  pencil  caught 
TOL.  Lvm.  1 
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Brare  Michael's  fonns  saUime, 
That  adamantine  rb  jme 
The  Tuscan  bard  from  love  and  Borrow  wrought ; 

Pstsabch's  lore-rounded  lajrs, 

And  Tasso'b  tear^gemmed  bays, 
The  marble  wonder  of  Rome's  saintJj  pile ; 

Belliki's  plaintiye  strain, 

Mabekgo's  storied  grain. 
Kindle  the  fancj  and  the  heart  beguile. 

Nor  less  does  Nature  woo. 

With  rarishment  imbue 
The  elemental  grace  ber  aspect  fills ; 

What  azure  seems  to  brood 

Abore,  in  tender  mood. 
While  glimmering  sun-shine  laughs  upon  the  hDls ! 

The  sky,  at  evening,  glows 

With  amber,  pearl  and  rose. 
As  if  to  pave  with  g^ns  a  seraph's  walk ; 

Twilight's  soft  breath  endears, 

And  melts  in  grateful  tears 
On  the  flax-blossom  and  the  aloe's  stalk  : 

Vineyards  serenely  crest 

The  hoar  volcano's  breast, 
And  orbs  of  flame  through  darksome  foliage  gleam ; 

Umbrageous  Apennine, 

And  lakes  of  crystalline 
Invoke  the  limner's  touch,  the  poet's  dream. 

The  chestnut  plumes  uplift, 

And  violet  odors  drift, 
As  winds  from  vale  to  upland  gently  pass, 

The  cypress  shaifts  to  sway. 

Sigh  through  the  olives  gray. 
And  almond  flowers  scatter  on  the  grass. 

Yet  soon  our  rapture  flies, 

The  sweet  illusion  dies 
When  human  scenes  call  back  the  pilgrim's  glance ; 

And  the  degraded  land 

Beneath  oppression's  brand 
Reproachful  mocks  his  visionary  trance. 

The  glory  of  the  Past 
A  shadow  seems  to  cast 
And  living  charms  allegiance  to  defy : 
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No  beauty  can  elate, 
No  genius  consecrate 
The  air  whose  echoes  waft  the  captive's  sigh. 

Through  Freedom's  long  eclipse 

Mute  are  inspired  lips, 
And  life  a  tortured  vigil  to  the  brave  ; 

For  they  who  do  and  dare, 

The  patriot's  fate  must  share  — 
Scaffold  and  rack,  the  dungeon  and  the  grave ! 

*  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps. 
Though  slow  the  life-blood  creeps 

Through  veins  benumbed  with  anguish,  not  despair ; 
Invaders  yet  shall  fly. 
The  despot  and  the  spy. 

And  brutal  priestcraft  tremble  in  its  lair ! ' 

Thus  have  thy  loverff  cried 
When  skeptics,  in  their  pride, 

Would  own  no  promise  in  the  baffled  zeal 
That  pined  in  Spielberg's  gloom 
And  braved  the  martyr's  doom, 

Or  patient  bore  the  pangs  thy  exiles  feel. 

And  now  a  King  benign 

By  Love's  own  right  divine, 
His  father's  fallen  sceptre  takes  with  awe ; 

And  wields  it  to  obey 

'The  humanizing  sway 
That  dedicates  a  race  to  Liberty  and  Law : 

With  him  a  Statesman  wise, 

Whose  liberal  mind  defies 
The  narrow  feuds  that  severed  states  control ; 

And  strives,  from  mount  to  sea. 

Inviolate  and  free, 
To  wake  and  harmonize  a  nation's  soul ! 

And  when  the  arms  of  Gaul 
Unloosed  the  Austrian  thrall, 
And  Victor's  banner  cheered  the  Lombard  plain ; 
It  floated  wide  and  free 
I  Along  the  Tuscan  sea, 

And  bade  Yal  d'Amo's  lilies  bloom  again  ! 

Then  to  the  Patriot  King 
Castruccio's  sword  they  bring, 
And  Faction's  ancient  trophies  all  divide : 
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And  throngs,  with  festal  rite, 

Seek  the  far  mountain  height, 

To  chant  Feruccio's  glory  where  he  died.* 

Another  champion  now 

Lifts  his  unsullied  brow. 
Whose  wisdom  chastens  the  intrepid  eyes ; 

And  with  fraternal  mien, 

And  confidence  serene. 
And  dauntless  valor,  tyranny  defies  I 

His  firm  Ligurian  mould. 

Warm,  trustful,  frank  and  bold 
With  years  of  peace  and  peril  on  the  deep  ; 

Nerved  arm  and  chartered  brain. 

Battle  and  &ith  to  gain. 
And  from  their  thrones  the  recreant  princes  sweep. 

And  when  his  prowess  found 

At  home  no  vantage-ground, 
He  sought  a&r  the  struggling  free  to  aid ; 

And  trained  his  legions  there, 

To  wait,  achieve  and  bear. 
Until  the  signal  came  for  Italy's  crusade. 

Then  like  a  star  he  rose. 

Portentous  to  her  foes. 
Whose  rallying  beams  electric  courage  spread ; 

And  when  Novara's  day 

Had  ended  in  dismay. 
In  triumph  unto  Rome  the  patriots  led. 

Oft  from  her  ancient  gate, 

Oblivious  of  fate, 
His  eager  cohorts,  when  the  bugles  call, 

Rush  on  the  cannon  flame. 

And  victory  proclaim, 
As,  at  their  bayonets'  gleam,  the  gunners  fall ! 

When  triple  hosts  surround 
That  liberated  ground, 
And  Freedom's  hopes  in  wanton  treachery  fade ; 


♦  Oh  the  occasion  of  Victob  Emmamttbl*8  visit  to  Tuscany,  at  the  Villa  Puccini,  In  Pistoja,  Nio- 
COLO  PU00I5I,  the  hereditary  representative  of  the  family,  and  a  brave  and  liberal  cavalier,  pres^ted 
1 0  the  *  First  Soldier  of  Italian  Independence,'  the  celebrated  sword  of  Oastruooio  Gabtraoani,  long 
reserved  by  its  owner  for  such  a  disposition.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  deputation  of  Genoese  re- 
stored, with  great  ceremony,  to  Pisa,  the  chains  of  her  Gate,  which  the  once  great  maritime  republic 
had  borne  off  as  a  trophy,  during  the  medisdval  wars,  from  her  hated  rival.  In  the  autumn  of  1848, 
after  the  successftil  revolution  in  Tuscany,  a  festival  was  given  at  Oavinana,  a  little  town  nestled 
among  the  Apennines,  in  memory  of  FuvooiOi  on  the  very  spot  where,  tradition  says,  he  perished 
or  his  country,  three  centuries  ago. 
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With  what  heroic  pride, 
His  loved  one  at  his  side, 
Rides  forth  the  Chief  unconquered  though  betrayed ! 

Hunted,  proscribed,  bereft, 

With  oaught  but  Honor  left, 
A  wanderer  —  noble  in  his  lowly  toil ; 

He  watched  with  passive  might, 

Prompt  to  renew  the  fight, 
And  lead  the  van  upon  his  native  soil. 

Down  from  their  rocky  scalps. 

His  hunters  of  the  Alps 
Rush,  like  a  torrent,  at  the  onset's  peal ; 

And  Como's  sbirri  run, 

Varese's  day  is  won. 
Imperial  squadrons  fly  their  charging  steel  I 

Lo !  on  a  summer  day, 

Around  Marsala's  bay, 
Uprose  his  war-cry  through  the  welkin  clear ; 

Sicilians  outraged  isle 

Is  kindled  by  his  smile. 
And  rallies  to  the  strife  with  Garibaldi  near  I 

How  shrunk  the  craven  horde. 

As  flashed  his  waving  sword, 
And  onward  with  his  gallant  band  he  sped  I 

Women  their  jewels  flung. 

Children  around  him  clung, 
But  royal  myrmidons  in  terror  fled  I 

From  vine  and  cactus  hedge, 

From  orange-grove  and  sedge, 
The  dews  of  May  exhaled  their  fragrant  breath ; 

Old  Etna  smoke-wreaths  cast 

Upon  the  rising  blast, 
That  heralded  her  sons  to  liberty  or  death ! 

Palermo's  golden  shell 

Echoed  her  tyrant's  knell. 
In  the  freed  captive's  shout,  the  people's  cheer ; 

And  saw  her  champion  kneel. 

Upon  his  cheek  to  feel, 
A  dying  comrade's  sacrificial  tear ! 

Across  the  Faro's  tide 
His  braves  at  midnight  glide, 
And  Freedom's  watch-fires  light  Calabria's  shore : 
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Swift  his  victorious  way, 
Salerno  ends  the  fray, 
Parthenope  is  reached — the  struggle  o'er. 

For  Liberty's  pure  flame. 

Shrined  in  a  crystal  name. 
Such  peaceful  triumphs  to  his  country  brings  ; 

Wins  love  that  discords  heal. 

From  brothers  steadfast  zeal. 
And  fleets  and  armies  from  apostate  kings. 

His  deeds  afresh  shall  crown 

Volturno  with  renown, 
Where  stood  the  despot's  hirelings  at  bay ; 

And  fiercely  braved  his  might. 

In  long  and  valiant  fight, 
Where  Hannibal  of  yore  led  War's  array. 

No  retinue  attends. 

Nor  pomp  allurement  lends, 
The  patriot's  mission  and  the  victor's  palm  ; 

But  the  resistless  grace 

Of  manhood's  pristine  race. 
Benignant,  simple,  valorous  and  calm ! 

And  Roman  hearts  now  bum, 

!to  hail  thy  blest  return. 
Before  whose  face  the  cruel  bigots  flee ; 

While  with  unfaltering  mien, 

The  Adriatic  Queen 
Uplifts  her  fettered  hands  to  God  and  thee ! 

Free  be  the  land  whose  breast 

Doth  welcome  every  guest, 
Who,  worn  and  weary  with  insensate  strife, 

Seeks  the  maternal  fold 

Humanity  of  old. 
The  gamer  made  for  our  propitious  life ! 
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ON      FANCY     WORK. 


There  are  certain  families  and  family  circles  in  which  those  members  who 
belong  to  the  Muslin  Denomination  are  always  flying  in  a  mass  into  some  new 
thing,  which  for  a  time  absorbs  all  their  love.  Some  occupation,  some  accom- 
plishment, some  grand  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  small  outlay,  something  call- 
ing for  ingenuity,  and  bringing  the  whole  party  into  amiable  rivalry. 

Winter  before  last,  it  was  painting  Etruscan  vases.  That  was  our  affinity. 
All  sorts  of  patterns  of  plain  red  earthen-ware  were  hunted  out  of  the  finest 
art  books,  copied  and  baked  to  order  at  the  pottery.  Then  Amelia  and  Nella 
and  all  our  inmates  were  *  provided  for.'  Such  a  drawing  of  priestesses  and 
warriors,  altars,  ram-skulls,  wheels  and  other  mysterious  whirligigs  was  never 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  lotteries.  Such  a  tracing  of  bands  and  fillets 
and  borders  is  seldom  found  winding  about  any  domestic  circle.  Then  came 
the  laying  on  of  black  paint  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces ;  and  so  festively  interested 
were  they  all  in  their  work,  that  I  got  credit  for  spying  a  very  good  thing,  just 
because  I  forgetfully  asked  Nella  if  she  was  n't  drawing  the  portraits  of  the 
heathen  who  walked  in  Darkness  ?  All  the  vacant  corners  and  every  place 
where  a  bracket  could  be  properly  hung,  was  vased  off  in  style  with  articles 
which  continually  reminded  me  of  a  Sioux  in  his  war-paint,  on  some  occasion 
when  he  intended  to  become  unusually  destructive  and  unnatural,  and  only  left 
a  few  patches  of  native  earthly  red  showing  through  his  lamp-black. 

The  house  being  well  crockeried,  and  all  our  friends  supplied  with  the  sur- 
plus rouge  et  noir  pottery,  the  entire  feminine  conventicle,  inspired  by  our  lite- 
rary friend  Bart  Evermore,  sailed  hopefully  into  the  German  Ocean  of  literature. 
I  recall  the  flourishing  and  pipey  time  of  that  Ger-mania  very  much  as  one 
would  a  strong  night-mare  in  a  marble  factory  while  the  saws  were  under  full 
steam.  To  be  sure,  I  had  full  liberty  to  lie  back  in  the  grand  old  nest  of  my 
arm-chair  and  smoke,  and  as  I  came  about  that  time  under  a  crimson  velvet 
cap,  and  fitted  myself  to  a  lordly  meerschaiun,  why,  the  Deutsch  did  n't  hurt 
so  badly  as  it  might  have  done.  Nella,  knowing  every  thing,  had  n't  any  thing 
to  learn ;  but  then  she  had  a  great  deal  to  dispute,  and  no  wonder,  since  she 
and  Bart  favored  entirely  different  systems  of  teaching,  pronouncing  and  so- 
forth.  Hoping  to  settle  all  this  harmoniously,  I  tried  to  arrange  it  by  privately 
inviting  two  German  gentlemen  to  drop  in  some  class-evening.  But  it  turned 
out  that  one  came  firom  Vienna  and  the  other  from  Holstein,  and  tJiey  differed 
still  worse,  and  much  more  warmly,  and  that  not  only  on  language,  but  on  all 
other  subjects.  Not  to  be  too  elaborate,  I  may  mention  that  among  these  little 
differences  of  opinion  were  the  questions  whether  there  were  a  God,  whether 
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there  ought  to  be  ZoUverein,  whether  a  Red  Republic  or  a  despotism  was  the 
most  agreeable  and  beneficial  arrangement,  whether  meat  ought  to  be  eaten 
raw  or  cooked,  whether  the  grape-cure  or  the  sauer-krout  cure  was  best  for  re- 
storing a  hydro-sulphureted  moral  condition,  whether  self-consciousness  was 
a  develope  or  an  envelope,  and  finally,  whether  each  other  was  a  fool — a  point 
toward  which,  as  I  have  observed,  most  differences  of  opinion  ultimately  tend  if 
only  kept  up  longly  a^d  strongly  enough.    Now,  as  the  dispute  about  pronounc- 
ing OB  and  UE  of  course  involved  a  settlement  of  all  these  small  points,  it  will 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  argument  being  conducted  in  German,  was,  if 
not  lovely,  at  least  lively,  and  that  it  finally  *  sounded  up '  as  loudly  as  a  duet 
de  tom-cats,   I  subsequently  learned  that  both  the  gentlemen  had  while  young, 
under  a  strong  pressure  of  Elective  AflSnities,  eloped  with  the  other's  wife.    As 
each  was  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  own  dame,  one  would  think  that  this 
would  have  caused  rather  a  friendly  feeling  between  them.    But  though — being 
noble  —  they  were  too  well  bred  to  let  such  a  trifle  influence  their  mutual  feel- 
ings, it  still  had  caused  something  like  a  State  of  Mind  between  them,  and  that 
not  the  very  turtle-doviest  either.    In  fact,  they  rasped  out  *  the  sweet  German 
accent '  at  such  a  rate  that  I  really  believe  that  I  saw  the  words  pouring  on- 
ward like  a  river  of  meat-axes  filled  in  with  fish-hooks.    And  I  have  ever  under- 
stood fi'om  that  time  fourth  and  fifth,  consecutively,  why  it  is  that  German,  as 
printed,  requires  such  uncommonly  broken-edged  letters  —  and  by  way  of 
corollary,  how  it  comes  that. Italian  runs  naturally  into  such  smooth,  silvery- 
shaped  type  as  the  Italic,    Where  the  music  would  have  ended,  I  can't  say, 
had  not  Bart,  with  immense  presence  of  mind,  struck  up  a  thundering  waltz  on 
the  piano,  while  Nellie  whirled  the  Herr  von  Meyerhuberli  away  in  a  dance 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about.    And  just  then  a  great  bowl  of  bishop 
being  brought  in,  peace  was  joyfully  restored. 

From  this  dance  forth  the  nut-cracker  language  was  pursued  on  more  mode- 
rate terms ;  the  most  audible  results  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Ger- 
man ballads  sung  by  Nelly,  and  dolefully  imitated  by  Sam  and  Hiram.  After 
which  there  came  in  due  time  the  Leather  Work  Mania. 

The  first  warning  which  I  had  of  this  new  flyer  was  the  discovery  of  a 
whole  side  of  leather,  of  the  reduced  or  skiver  sect,  in  Our  parlor,  looking  quite 
as  in-placy  as  a  Protestant  pig  in  a  Catholic  pulpit  And  while  feasting  mine 
eyes  on  this  quaint  apparition,  they  were  furthermore  amazed  by  discovering 
near  at  hand  a  bag  of  marbles,  a  pot  of  glue,  a  roll  of  wire,  with  steel  punches, 
hickory  sticks,  iron  bodkins,  and  copal  and  mastic  varnish ;  not  to  mention 
several  dozens  of  old  gloves,  looking  like  the  dirty  and  faded  memories  of  ex- 
tinct parties,  exploded  balls  and  deceased  operas.  Though  not  one  of  your 
smart  sort,  I  have  a  memory,  and  saw  in  many  of  the  reduced  *  hand-shoes ' 
before  me,  as  in  a  diary  of  daguerreot^ped  evenings,  many  a  forgotten  trifle  of 
the  olden  time  several  months  ago.  That  lilaa  pair,  with  black  lines  down  the 
back — piquee,  so  the  French  girl  in  at  Brue's  told  me  to  call  'em  —  there 's  a 
green  stain  on  the  thumb — got  that  fighting  for  a  bouquet  —  they  stuck  in  the 
rack  and  of  course  were  generally  pulled  to  pieces  —  good  old  plan  that,  and 
rather  exciting.    However,  I  made  out  to  give  black-eyed  Lily  Nightingale 
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Vertnon  two  camelias,  and  wished  they  *d  been  the  whole  Garden  of  Paradise 
for  her  to  sing  in. 

And  the  violet  gloves !  They  got  that  ruined  complexion  from  being  twisted 
so  tightly  in  Mrs.  Berdona's  hair.  Do  n't  start,  Ma'am — my  hands  were  n't  in 
them  at  the  time.  Splendid  rivers  of  crow's  wings  light ;  threads  of  black 
glory — angel-deviltry  in  every  braid.  That 's  the  lady.  Fine  woman  —  all  hair 
and  eyes  and  shoulders  and  cloudy,  puffy  French  dress.  Lives  for  her  hair — 
aided  by  mousey  feet  and  weeny  hands.  Has  it  fall  down  very  often,  and  is 
not  indisposed  to  receive  assistance  in  putting  it  up.  Relates  anecdotes  of  cele- 
brated heads  of  hair — of  the  Duchess  de  Krauselvig  of  Saxony,  whose  blonde 
locks  were  so  beautiful  that  she  always  had  her  portrait  taken  with  her  back 
to  the  beholder ;  and  when  intimate,  will  tell  of  the  beautiful  Chevreuse  of 
Paris,  who  once  went  to  a  masked-ball  of  the  opera  with  nothing  on  but  her 
black  locks  let  down  loose,  yet  so  abundant  were  they,  reaching  to  her  feet, 
that  none  suspected  that  she  was  not  clad  in  a  domino ;  and  she  appeared  on 
the  whole  to  be  the  most  modest  person  present.  You  see  by  this  that  Mrs. 
Berdona  is  slightly  fast  and  brassed.  Ha&  been  known  to  ask  a  yoimg  lady  if 
her  braids  were  real,  with  four  indignant  aimts  and  a  lover  sitting  around. 
Well,  one  evening  in  a  small  party,  she  told  an  interesting  story,  how  a  French 
hair-dresser — man  of  wonderful  genius  —  was  called  in  by  Queen  Somebody  to 
dress  hair.  Had  nothing  to  do  it  with  —  no  flowers,  no  ribbons,  no  *  nothing 
except  nothing.'    Drew  back  one  instant  in  profound  thought 

(Mrs.  B does  this  *  profound  thought,'  part  of  the  story,  uncommonly 

well  with  her  eyes  and  shoulders.  Throws  her  dark  Diavoline  locks  back  with 
two  fingers,  gives  the  two  splendid  bracelets  a  rattle  a  la  Forrest's  sword- 
handle  ) 

*  Drew  back — when  suddenly  his  eye  fell  on  a  pair  of  gloves.' 
Unfortunately  for  me,  who  had  n't  an  extra  pair  in  my  pocket,  Mrs.  B 's 

eye,  just  at  this  period  of  her  tale,  fell  on  mine. 

*  *  Ah !  Madame,  I  have  it.  You  shall  be  coiffee  a  la  Ohevaliere.  "Was  there 
not  a  lady  —  Jehanne  de  Quelquechose  —  of  your  own  royal  lineage,  who 
gathered  up  the  gloves,  the  pledges  of  something  or  other  which  had  been 
thrown  at  her  by  knights  —  and  wore  them  on  her  helmet  ?    I  will  adorn  your 

regal  head  with  these.'    And,'  continued  Mrs.  B ,  *  he  actually  did  entwine 

the  gloves  so  gracefully  with  her  locks  —  she  had  magnificent  hair  by  the 
way  —  that  the  style  became  All  the  Rage.' 

*  I  wonder  how  't  would  look  ? '  quoth  that  villain  Hiram  innocently. 

*  I  thinh,'  said  Mrs.  Berdona,  still  more  innocently,  *  that  I  could  show  you 
how.     Who  will  lend  me  a  pair  of  gloves  ? ' 

(Just  as  if  she  had  n't  practised  the  thing  at  home  dozens  of  times  !) 
Of  course  mine  went  in.  .  I  did  n't  regret  them.  Of  course  down  came  the 
*  ringlets.'  Of  course  her  little  white  hands  did  n't  look  badly,  twisting  the 
great  ebony  braids  —  or  the  fat  white  arms  as  they  rose  and  fell  —  and  maybe 
the  whole  operation  did  n't  produce  a  Sensation !  And  when  it  wa^  over,  who 
so  pretty  and  jaunty  and  saucy  and  triumphant  and  original  and  naughty  as 
Mrs.  Berdona! 
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*  How  can  you  do  it ;  how  did  you  do  it ;  ?u>w  ingenious !  how  charming  I ' 

I  'm  not  one  of  your  cute  sort,  but  /knew  *  how  she  did  it.'  How  she  has 
been  doing  it,  and  not  un-brownly  either,  these  ten  years,  all  the  way  from 
'tother  side  of  Jordan  to  this  side  of  the  Pacific.     That 's  her  fancy  work. 

I  had  begun  to  think,  0  reader  I  that  I  had  digressed  rather  extravagantly 
from  my  original  subject.  But  on  second  thought,  I  find  that  I  'm  nearer  to  it 
than  I  thought.  In  fact,  if  we  come  to  facts,  it  *s  hard  to  really  get  away  from 
it  Deuce  take  it  all  —  what  is  life  but  one  great  series  of  fancy- workings  and 
weavings  ?  Something  to  do,  something  to  be  done,  to  bring  out  our  art,  ouf 
manufacturing  abilities,  our  education,  our  superiority.  Like  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  like'  the  plants  of  the  fields  and  gardens,  we  strive  and  thrive,  dear 
heart,  to  develope  something  pleasant  and  fine  —  to  bring  forth  and  show 
blossoms  as  well  as  leaves,  and  throw  perfume  to  the  butterflies  and  bees,  and 
mingle  with  the  life  of  the  rain  and  of  the  night  and  the  sun-shine  and  the 
breeze.  We  rest  in  cool  shadow  on  dewy.  Sabbath,  sun-light  mornings,  when, 
as  we  believe,  the  striving  and  contriving  is  in  repose,  but  it  is  not  dead  nor 
sleepeth  — only  waiting  in  eye-wide-opened  silence  for  the  storm-bustle  and 
gardener  and  wood-man.  Some  of  us  work  it  out  bravely  and  neatly,  as 
Nella  painted  her  great  Etruscan  vase,  which  is  a  real  triumph  of  beauty  ; 
some  vainly  and  selfishly  but  jollily  withal,  as  Mrs.  Berdona  crochets  her 
whole  life  and  her  whole  self.  I  wonder  if  she  '11  ever  get  tired  of  herself  and 
wish  slfe  could  get  a  fresh  amusement  ?  Will  she  ?  While  the  dark  hair  is  im- 
grayed,  while  the  shoulders  are  snow-blank  and  round  and  full  of  life,  while  the 
eyes  are  so  pensive  for  herself  and  expensive  and  expansive  for  others,  while 
she  can  flatter  and  flutter,  while  she  is  a  queen  of  dress  and  address,  while  her 
hands  are  weeny  and  winning,  while  she  can  keep  age  and  its  damage  from  her 
visage  to  advantage,  great  will  be  her  name  among  the  heathen,  whether  in 
Washington  or  New-Orleans,  at  Philadelphia  Batchelors'  Balls  or  New- York 
crams.     That 's  h^  leather-work.     Verily,  there  is  nothing  like  leather ! 

I  like  Mrs.  Berdona — something,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  likeji  good-natured, 
jolly  ballet-girl  —  simply  because  she's  so  much  hated  by  the  *unco  good,' 
and  by  those  who  undertake  to  read  out  of  the  pale  of  recognition  every  thing 
and  every  body  not  squaring  exactly  with  th^ir  precious  views.  I  like  to  see 
the  poor  venomous  ignoramuses  giving  the  jolly,  naughty  black-haired  rip  of  a 
soul  their  choicest  Puri-tan-yard  grins  —  wishing  from  the  very  lowest  mud  of 
their  hearts  that  they  could  drive  her  in  disgrace  and  Godiva  her  into  some 
outer  darkness.  Tell  the  truth  now,  Miss  Batteram,  would  nH  you  like  to 
see  *  that  creature '  tarred  and  feathered,  or  otherwise  be-fowled  and  carried 
ignominiously  shrieking  outside  of  society  into  the  wilderness  inhabited  by 
Aztecs,  Digger  Indians,  Dutch  Uncles,  Bohemians,  Nigger  Minstrels,  CaflSrs, 
Actors,  Gamblers,  Musicians  and  similar  horrors  ?.  Do  rCt  say  you  would  n't 
now.  Please  do  n't  For,  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  young  ladies  —  quite 
as  respectable  and  as  pious  as  yourself —  when  they  *  detested '  any  body  as 
much  as  yojj  detest  Berdona,  were  in  the  habit,  when  they  had  the  power,  of 
taking  *  that  horrid  creature '  and  treating  her  to  something  much  worse  than 
tar  and  feathers  —  yes,  even  to  a  scorching,  blistered,  hot-ironed  skin  from 
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head  to  foot.  Do  n't  be  angry,  my  dear ;  but  secret  history  shows  that  such 
tilings  took  place  very  frequently  when  people  *of  standing'  —  even  ladies  — 
had  their  own  sweet  way  in  every  thing,  treating  one  another  occasionally  to 
sharp  and  searing  torture  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  *  could  n't  bear  the 
sight  of  her.'    As  is  still  done  by  many  a  Begum  in  the  East. 

Now,  dorCt  again  be  disgusted,  and  go  to  imagining  that  you  are  too  good 
for  any  such  horrors.  You  're  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you  only  had  the 
power,  Ma'am,  you  and  your  like,  who  undertake  to  socially  ban  and  brand 
every  thing  and  every  body  out  of  your  narrow  circle  —  you  'd  find  that  the 
road  from  fault-finding  to  slandering,  and  fi:om  slandering  to  racking,  flaying 
and  slaying  is  soon  travelled.  You  do  n't  hnow  it,  but  every  time  you  express 
dislike  of  a  human  being,  who  does  no  particular  Jiarm  to  any  body,  you  show 
the  seed  of  an  Upas  which  only  requires  opportunity  to  spring  up  into  rank 
luxuriance.  And  such  seeds,  I  observe,  abound  far  more  in  narrow,  rigid  ex- 
clusive. Puritanical  hearts  than  in  those  genial  cosmopolite  ones  which  in  the 
broad  sun-shine  of  the  world  and  of  life  have  cast  out  their  poison  germs  and 
developed  flowers  of  rich  fragrance  and  glorious  beauty. 

Observe  what  I  say.  This  world  has  seen  ten  times  as  much  devilish 
cruelty  inflicted  in  the  name  of  Propriety,  and  in  enforcing  creeds  and  laws  of 
etiquette  on  those  unfitted  by  nature  to  receive  them  than  was  ever  imagined 

by other  persons.    You  say  that  the  World  hardens  the  heart.    My  dear, 

you  —  err  I  Men  of  the  world,  belles  of  society,  people  who  tumble  about  fi'om 
Wall-street  to  Washington  and  the  Tuileries,  skimming  through  every  thing 
that  is  afloat,  people  fashionable,  yea,  and  people  Frenchified,  have,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  far  kinder  hearts,  more  generous  dispositions  and  tenderer  feelings 
than  those  who  Pharisaically  pity  or  proscribe  them. 

This  is  my  fancy  work,  such  as  it  is.  Every  Body  has  his  own  peculiar 
pattern  to  work  out  wherever  action  exists.  Some  creatures  shaping  pearly 
shells  beneath  Indian '.waves  :  some  hardening  blood-red  coral  into  quainter 
and  gracefuler  forms  than  man  can  carve  from  their  fi'agments,  some  roimding 
pendent  nests  to  sway  fi'om  apple-boughs,  harmonious  in  motion  with  blossom- 
hues  and  perfumes  and  dark-green  rustling  leaves  and  ripening  fruit ;  some 
soaring  in  furlong  curves  on  broad  white  wings  over  the  roaring  surge,  gleam- 
ing afar  like  snow-flakes  wild-driven  by  the  wind ;  some  trumpeting  through  the 
long  summer  day  over  a  thousand  flowery  fields  in  honey-himts ;  some  drawing 
bouquet  and  foliage-cornered  lines  through  the  air  as  they  flit  in  gayly-colored 
flight  fi'om  flower  to  flower ;  some  shedding  the  old  skin  and  growing  fi'esh  green 
and  golden  glories  of  deadly  beauty  as  they  whisp  in  gracefullest  lines  through 
the  wet  grass  ;  some  singing  all  through  the  warm  nights  with  tireless  joy ; 
some  joyously  coquetting  with  their  brown  russet  doe-loves  in  leafy  brakes,  and 
others  with  their  blanche  lady-loves  in  city  homes ;  some  dancing  and  pre 
nading  and  flirting  with  La  Berdona  through  life ;  some  making  of  themselve* 
Don  Magnificos  to  illustrate  *  style '  after  the  manner  of  magnificent  turkey 
cocks  ;  some  showing  us  the  mould  of  fashion  and  the  glass  of  form  accord  ; 
to  the  latest  Paris  patterns ;  some  working  crochet^  or  playing  pianos,  or  nettj 
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and  beading  rmllea,  or  embroidering  skirts,  or  painting  pictures,  or  writing 
poetry — or  repeating  it — or  playing  fiddles. 

In  short,  Nature  sets  us  the  example,  and  every  where  do  we  see  Natural 
People  take  after  her  in  working  out,  according  to  their  peculiar  style,  the 
Beautiful,  or  not  to  be  too  intense  —  the  Fanciful  Call  it  whatever  you  please, 
my  precious  dear,  I  mean  to  say,  that  whatever  creature  passes  through  this 
life  without  taking  part  or  share  in  such  works,  or  without  directly  or  indi- 
rectly aiding  and  promoting  them,  flies  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  at  least  de- 
grades himself  down  to  those  sub-level  creations,  whose  use  seems  to  be  to 
make  better  things  seem  pleasanter  by  contrast  with  them.  What,  when  even 
a  bloated  spider  spins  a  web  whose  graceful  proportions  as  it  vibrates,  dew- 
sparkled  in  the  breeze,  make  the  children  admire  it ;  do  you  think  that  you 
can  claim  to  have  done  your  duty  when  you  have  grunted  your  whole  life  long 
at  such  nonsense  ?  What  has  your  fancy-work  been  ?  A  scarcely  organized 
action ;  plodding  work  without  a  sympathy  for  beauty  or  true  pleasure ;  a 
mere  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  flowers  are  to  grow.  Sir,  poets  have 
compared  your  like  to  a  great  spider,  but  they  did  the  fly-catcher  injustice. 

I  'm  not  sure  that  Nature  herself  does  n't  indulge  in  human  fancy-work 
when  she  creates  a  Mrs.  Berdona.  Most  of  her  immortal  productions  are  in 
the  regular  line  of  useful  manufactures.  The  man  who  makes  and  sells  a 
watch  is,  in  the  main,  very  much  of  a  Watch  himself ;  while  a  boot-maker  is 
among  men  decide^y  just  such  a  solid,  steady-going  article  as  a  boot  Ho 
may  pinch  and  squeak  a  little  while  new  —  I  mean  young — but,  in  the  long 
run,  boot  will  show  itself.  I  Ve  heard  of  a  Detective  who  could  tell  any  man's 
trade  by  his  eyes.  Sir,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  detective  has  been,  or  is. 
If  such  there  be,  he  would,  after  a  good  look  into  La  Berdona' s  black  spark- 
ling stars,  exclaim  :  ^  Fancy-work  I '  Are  not  all  such  peculiar  semi-Bohemian 
independent  mysterisses  of  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  rather  of  the  lily-of- 
the-field  and  puzzling-amusement  order  of  humanity?  There  is  a  kind  of 
woman  as  of  man  of  whom  you  may  know  every  thing  and  every  action  from 
infiuicy  to  death,  and  yet  they  will  always  remain  strange  and  mysterious  to 
you.  K  you  lost  sight  of  one  of  them  for  one  single  minute  in  the  year,  you 
would  be  perplexed  with  the  idea,  that  during  that  minute  your  ward  had  flit- 
ted off  into  infinite  space,  and  established  some  dark  affinity,  become  com- 
plicated in  some  strange  nameless  crime,  or  eaten  of  strange  food,  which ' 
gave  the  power  of  understanding  many  things  which  were  unmeaning  sounds 
to  you.  Some  people  give  us  this  idea  in  a  high  and  intellectual  manner. 
Nella  Seton  is  one  of  these.  Others  in  a  worldly,  sensual,  firivolous  way,  like 
Berdona.  But  the  one  and  the  other  are  marked  and  signed  from  infancy  to 
live  in  their  heart  of  hearts  alone.  They  may  go  through  life,  loving  or  love- 
less—  doing  nothing  but  good  or  nothing  but  dancing,  the  one  heart-full  and 
the  other  heart-less  —  they  will  not,  for  all  that,  shake  away  the  birth-mark 
sealed  on  their  foreheads,  which  none  but  their  angels  understand.  They  are 
peculiar,  and  after  the  one  fashion  or  the  other  must  tread  a  peculiar  path. 

I  know  very  well  who  Mrs.  Berdona's  parents  were.    She 's  connected  with 
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many  Very  Respectable  people  all  the  way  from  the  Hub  to  the  Crescent.  I 
know  how  much  her  husband  left  her.  But  neither  I  nor  you,  nor  Any  body, 
has  any  idea  of  her  being  any  thing  at  all  like  her  family.  Where  did  she  get 
that  vagabond  Arab  travelling  way,  that  pernicious  fastness,  that  jolly  selfish- 
ness, those  hordes  of  half-and-half  sort  of  acquaintances,  who  prowl  or  shoot 
darkly  about  in  the  t^light  of  Outsider-ism,  which  gradually  darkens  into 
Disreputability  ? 

Old  Mr.  Bavardan  remembers  that  her  mother  was  so  fond  of  music.  There 
was  some  scandal  —  let  me  see  —  twenty-eight  years  ago,  about  her  mother 
and  a  handsome  tenor-singer  out  in  Paris.  A  duel,  I  believe.  It  made  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  and 

Yes,  and  Mrs.  Berdona  is  just  twenty-seven,  I  see  now  how  that  strange 
little  dark  bird  came  in  among  the  great,  delicate,  plump  snow-geese  of  the 
Welldomen  family.  That  explains  a  great  deal  of  fancy-work  in  some  charac- 
ters. No  wonder  that  they  grow  up  strangely,  and  never  find  themselves  at 
home !  But  this  does  n't  explain  every  thing.  It  does  n*t  begin  to  explain 
Nella,  who  is  her  father's  and  mother's  own  daughter,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
The  dear  soul !  Proud  as  an  eagle,  as  Lucifer ;  wild  in  some  moods  as  a 
North- Wester,  caring  not  one  straw  —  not  one  grain  of  dust  —  for  a  thousand 
things  which  the  world  quakes  at ;  she  is  a  girl  who  seems  to  me  to  have  got 
a  peep  in  through  some  old  forgotteif  door  down  into  the  great  roaring  inferno 
of  eternity — just  as  Alice  does  in  the  Opera — and  looked  at  it,  unscared, 
until  she  found  out  that  the  flames  could  only  scorch  vile  people,  mean  people, 
all  who  are  selfish,  ungrateful,  lying,  cheating,  tricky,  cruel,  false,  sour,  hard, 
canting,  ever-condemning,  displeasing,  Pharisaical,  martyr-ing,  and  the  devour- 
ing or  swallowing  into  self,  be  it  by  vanity,  or  any  other  vice.  And  having 
found  that  to  those  who  were  none  of  these,  the  flames  were  softly  caressing, 
giving  only  the  pleasant  thrill  of  Paradise,  yea,  a  delicious  bath  of  all  raptures, 
she  had  in  no  wise  feared  to  often  purify  her  soul  by  passing  through  them. 
So  she  had  gathered  up  all  the  strange  and  forbidden  knowledge  of  all  times, 
learned  in  a  thousand  mysterious  ways,  (there 's  always  a  way  to  a  will,)  every 
thing  which  people  are  particularly  anxious  that  nobody  should  know  except 
themselves ;  dark  secrets  of  passion  and  wrong,  and  against  this  had  accumulated 
all  bright  and  beautiful  things ;  a  study  and  love  of  art  in  every  form,  and  of 
all  that  is  winning  and  consoling  in  nature,  and  in  the  delicate  shrine  of  hu- 
manity. A  hatred  of  oppression  and  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  pleasure  kept 
her  darker  strength  hidden.  Ah !  every  stone,  good  or  bad,  which  she  added 
to  the  pyramid,  only  lifted  her  above  human  comprehension  <ixid  loving  sympa- 
thy.    Alone,  ever  alone ! 

And  such  a  jolly,  rollicking,  dashing  good-nature  as  hid  it  all !  Such  an 
exuberance  of  flowers  and  vineyards  and  sweet  sunny  fields  as  covered  that 
secret  Moimt  of  Fire  I  I  could  only  giiess,  ass  I  gradually  grew  more  intelligent 
and  less  what  I  Tiad  been,  under  her  influence,  at  the  secret  caverns  deep  amid 
old  gray  rocks,  in  whose  recesses  gleamed  and  murmured  volcanic  flames ; 
where  quaint  and  beautiful  images  of  a  long-forgotten  faith  were  still  silently 
worshipped.    Where  did  it  all  come  from  ? 
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From  a  mind  singularly  stimulated  by  illness  in  early  life  into  nervousness 
and  precocity.     From  a  strange  exposure  to  alternate  tenderness  and  cruelty ; 
to  both  good  and  bad  influences  in  girlhood.     From  strength  tempered  by  sus- 
ceptibility, and  from  a  loving  nature  familiarized  with  devilish  and  Puritanical 
fault-flnding  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loathe  and  avoid  it  ever  after.     From  tak- 
ing refuge  in  early  sorrows  in  reading,  and  <from  an  almost  complete  issuing 
into  life  and  its  joys  and  into  freedom,  before  the  character  was  fully  formed. 
Something  due  too  to  some  old  hereditary  traits  cropping  out ;  something  to  a 
familiarity  with  both  skeptical  and  pious  influences.    But  nearly  all,  after  all, 
to  the  torment  and  needless  vexation  and  worry  and  flurry  of  soul  which  a 
sensitive  young  mind  may  encounter  in  one  current  of  constant  agony,  in 
thousands  of  good  steady  families^ where  *  no  expense  is  spared  in  the  educa- 
tion,' and  where  no  shadow  of  a  troubled  conscience  ever  intrudes.     Such  was 
Nelly:  a  piece  of  Nature's  fancy-work,  which  the  Rev.  Jonadab  Quodfish 
would  have  pronounced  —  could  he  have  seen  it  all  through  —  the  very  elabo- 
ration of  the  devil  himselfj  but  which  to  me^  in  its  sparkling  lights  and  strange 
shadows,  seemed  rather  something  of  a  quite  opposite  nature.    But  what  busi- 
ness has  a  blinded  heathen  like  me  to  judge  of  such  things  ?    But  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain.    I  see  that  we  live  in  an  age  where  the  cruel  influences  which  made 
a  Nella,  which  tortured  her  into  what  she  is,  are  yielding  very  slowly ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vast  flood  of  Icnowled^e  of  all  kinds  is  pouring  freely  toward 
the  young,  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.    All  will  not  turn  out  Nellas.    Knowledge 
poured  into  intelligent  minds  taught  to  believe  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  will 
result  in  sensuality  without  beauty,  selfishness  without  wisdom,  conceit  with- 
out pride,  or  pride  without  strength,  after  which  comes  evil-mindedness,  deceit, 
timidity,  harshness,  affectation,  and  all  the  devil's  own  brood  of  ugly,  morbid 
things.     Instead  of  loving  what  is  healthy  and  natural,  such  girls  will  shiver 
at  a  plain  honest  phrase  or  thought,  as  though  an  ice-blast  of  vulgarity  had 
struck  them,  and  cower  back  into  the  warm  opiate  bath  of  *  romantic,'  *  pas- 
sional,' *  highly-wrought,'  and  glowing  poison,  until  the  world  as  it  is,  seems 
only  a  torture-house  for  selfish  organizations,  too  susceptible  to  the  Beautiful. 
Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

The  next  domestic  fancy-work  which  riveted  our  souls,  and  secured  us 
permanent  boarding  in  the  establishment  kept  by  Peace  and  Industry,  was 
Potichomania,  of  which  word,  by  the  way,  let  me  say  in  brackets,  (or  bracket- 
ically,)  that  it  was  once  put  to  strange  purpose  by  a  lady-friend  of  mine  when, 
speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been  drinking  not  wisely  and  a  great  deal  too  well, 
she  said,  that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  potichomania!  Which  was  not  so  far 
from  mania  a  potu,  after  all,  considering  the  number  of  queer  figures  and  odd 
beasts  which  both  the  patient  performer  and  the  patient  sufferer  encounter  to  a 
perfectly  meij-agerial  extent,  during  the  course  of  their  labors  and  endurances. 
When  the  potichomania  first  visited  us  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  small  Dutch- 
shaped  pink-glass  vase,  (or  va/u)8,  as  a  neighbor  of  ours  calls  it,)  which  Vaws 
had  burst  out  into  a  cloud  of  creeping  and  crawling  insects,  embracing,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe,  barn-yard  beetles,  squash-bugs,  green  spiders,  measuring- 
worms,  water-wigglers,  cock-roaches,  chinches,  Croton-crawlers,  slugs,  hop- 
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pricklers,  ear-wigs,  centipedes,  blue-tail  flies,  green-headers,  gallinippers,  yellow- 
jackets,  mud-wasps,  deviFs-needles,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  specks,  in- 
tended, I  suppose,  to  represent  the  animal-coolies  who  wait  on  the  Man-darin'  big- 
bugs  before  named.  This  fascinating  collection  of  insectarian  zeal  was  at  once 
gatherounded  by  all  the  ladies,  who  proceeded  to  admire  it  as  loudly  as  a  two- 
cent  daily,  paper  does  the  last  speech  of  its  favorite  candidate ;  the  peals  of  ap- 
plause consisting  of  cries  of  *  How  natural !  how  perfectly  natural  I  as  natural 
as  life  ! '  these  being  intermingled,  I  must  admit,  with  an  occasional  '  *-»,  *tf , 
^ugTi !  the  horrid  creatures !  *  Which  would  have  been  heightened  somewhat 
if  the  aviary  in  question  could  have  burst  loose  and  come  out  alive  on  the 
party,  very  few  of  whom  could,  in  such  an  event,  have  by  any  possibility  sur- 
vived till  tea-time.  The  next  day  saw  on  the  great  work-table  in  the  library 
seventeen  rival  glass  jars,  and  divers  colored  powders,  brushes,  gums  and 
chemicals,  not  to  mention  sheets  of  paper,  exhibiting  insects,  flowers,  Cupids, 
Venuses  and  similar  fireworks  in  the  confusest  profusion,  all  ready  to  be  cut 
out  and  conterted  into  imitation  China-ware  with  punctuality,  promptness, 
neatness  and  dispatch. 

The  amount  of  labor  expended  by  all  of  us  in  the  Cutting-Out  Department 
alone,  during  the  more  irrepressible  days  of  that  pot-o-what-a-mania,  would,  if 
properly  expended,  have  kept  a  first-class  tailor's  shop  going  for  six  months  ; 
have  enabled  an  enterprising  man  to  supplant  twenty-five  favored  rivals  in  the 
hearts  of  as  many  coquettes ;  or  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  naval  cap- 
tain during  the  times  of  blockades.  Great  was  the  joy  which  prevailed,  many 
were  the  pink  and  blue  *  potashes,*  as  the  servants  called  them,  which  were 
sent  as  gifts  to  Mends.  The  manufacture,  however,  finally  received  a  check 
from  two  causes.  One  of  these  was  a  suggestion  timidly  played  by  Sam 
whether  the  imitation  article  ought  not  to  be  superior  to  the  original  China, 
seeing  that,'  all  things  being  considered,  it  cost  more  !  The  second  was  a  casual 
remark  fi:om  Amelia,  who,  wishing  to  describe  a  very  flaunty  young  woman 
wjiom  she  had  seen  at  a  concert,  declared  that  she  had  n't  any  real  style,  only 
a  sort  of  jpoticlwmania  style,  you  know! 

That  word  settled  the  business.  Not  only  was  the  trade  relinquished,  and 
the  good-will  and  fixtures,  including  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pane  of  plate-glass, 
and  a  pen-knife  for  cutting,  handed  over  to  Miss  Trebleton,  a  youthful  friend, 
but  from  that  time  forth  *  a  potichomania  style'  become  the  deadliest  condem- 
nation of  all  that  was  would-be-fine,  would-be-fashionable,  would-be-expensive- 
looking,  and  would-be  what  it  was  n't.  It  passed  over  to  cat-skin  ermines,  imi- 
tation-lace, oreide  jewelry,  cotton-velvet,  paste  diamonds,  Coventry  Patmore 
and  Firequeer  Tupper.  It  was  applied  to  gentlemen  who  in  preaching,  in  man- 
ners, in  language,  or  in  dress,  imitated  any  well-known  character  who  had 
built  up  a  fort  of  his  own.  It  characterized  the  genteel  outside  elegants  who 
always  give  up  their  seats  to  ladies,  but  who  sit  cross-legged  with  their  feet 
raised  a  cubit  or  so,  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  cars.  It  was  the  woorara-tipped 
arrow  which  was  shot  into  common-place,  ignorant  and  unrefined  but  *  very 
ambitious '  women  who  passed  life  in  trying  to  achieve  fashionable  positions 
which  they  couldn't  maintain  after  they  had  achieved  them.    It  was  found  to 
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fit  men  of  small  genius,  coarse  vices  and  morbid  affectations,  who  hinted  them- 
selves up  in  every  way  as  being  much  more  valuable  and  genius-full  than  they 
really  were,  and  it  was  suspected  of  being  applicable  to  all  persons  who  assume 
that  their  individual  sufferings  give  them  the  right  to  be  very  unpleasant,  melo- 
dramatic, intemperate,  unclean,  and  hand-shakingly  intrusive  ;  concerning 
which  latter  shams,  there  are  few  persons  who  know  less  than  half-a-dozen  of 
this  or  that  species.  All  of  which  fidsely-positioned  persons  were  promptly 
photographed  for  our  Rogues'  Gallery  as  *  potichomaniacs.' 

*  Our  Rogues'  Gallery  I '  Did  it  never  strike  you,  reader,  that  every  family 
had  its  Rogues'  Gallery,  where  disagreeable  memories  of  the  Offensive  Classes 
are  himg  up  one  by  one  through  many  years ;  each  being  taken  down  as  occa- 
sion requires,  to  serve  as  a  study  in  comparison  with  new  repulsives  as  they 
come  ?  There  is  that  slightly  cross  and  slightly  crawling  Mr.  Perlam,  whom 
you  like  a  little  and  dislike  more,  and  hardly  understand  at  all.  Suddenly 
some  one  suggests  his  resemblance  to  a  portrait  unmentioned  for  years.  You 
'  see  it  all '  then,  exactly.  Perlam  is  the  full-printed  pictur^of  a  very  bad 
*  negative '  of  a  person  with  whom  gratitude,  was  *  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to 
come,'  and  to  whom  every  new  acquaintance  was  a  possible  patron  or  victim 
to  be  Skimpoled  out  of  Something.  Always  Something,  until  at  last  the  pres- 
ence of  any  unprofitable  body  on  whom  his  Confidence  would  be  thrown 
away  made  him  positively  ill-natured — as  much  so  as  his  natural  timidity  per- 
mitted. Perlam  is  at  once  settled.  You  want  no  more  of  him  at  any  price. 
He  takes  his  place  in  the  Gallery. 

Each  of  us  individually  has  his  own  private  gallery,  some  keeping  a 
much  larger  collection  perhaps  than  our  own  stock  of  perfection  warrants. 
And  all  of  us,  however  grave  and  staid,  have  our  Fancy  Work.  Under  a 
thousand  forms  it  is  still  there.  I  pray  you,  reader,  try  to  think  as  kindly  of 
this  bit  of  mine  as  I  perhaps  in  by-gone  days  have  of  some  of  yours ! 


THE    OLD    TO    THE    NEW. 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  decaj, 

A  voiceless  whisper  of  the  peopled  past. 

That  bids  us  live  again  and  join  the  play, 

The  mimic  pageantries  of  pleasures  vast, 

That  move  like  shadows  through  the  roofless  halls, 

And  colonnades  of  sculptured  solitudes. 

At  rising  thought  Memnonian  music  falls 
Upon  the  wakened  ear,  and  so  deludes 
With  innocent  illusion,  that  each  stone 
Touched  into  thought  by  hands  that  wrought  of  yore. 
Becomes  a  statued  mourner  tomb-like  thrown 
O'er  grandeur  desolate  for  evermore ; 
And  with  a  voice  oracular  it  speaks 
To  the  unheeding  nations,  that  when  spent 
Their  summed  vitality,  the  eye  that  seeks 
Shall  muse  upon  some  lorel       u  at. 
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CHAPTEB       six;  ' 

The  old-fashioned  house-clock  struck  three,  in  that  peculiar  and  solemn 
tone  that  gives  to  a  clock,  more  than  to  any  other  piece  of  mechanism,  a  weird 
and  unearthly  intelligence. 

John  Steele's  old  house-keeper  was  roused  from  her  slumbers,  perhaps  by 
the  sonorous  strokes  that  echoed  through  the  dark  and  silent  hall ;  perhaps 
by  the  shutting  of  the  outer  door,  and  the  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock.  She 
heard  these  sounds  with  surprise,  and  something  like  alarm,  till  they  were 
succeeded  by  her  master's  well-known  step  on  the  stair. 

Steele  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  overpowered 
by  those  deep  and  heavy. slumbers  that  come  in  mercy  to  the  exhausted  mind 
and  body  after  hours  of  mental  agony.  He  woke  at  his  usual  hour- the  next 
morning.  The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  spent  its  fury.  He  dressed 
himself  with  imusual  care,  carefully  removing  every  trace  of  past  emotion.  As 
he  did  so,  he  could  not  but  observe  the  deepening  lines  in  his  stem,  dark  face, 
pale  as  it  now  was  from  recent  suffering.  '  Fool  that  I  was,'  he  said  to  himself, 
*  to  dream  that  she  could  more  than  tolerate  a  rude,  coarse  creature  like  me, 
made  for  the  baser  uses  and  needs  of  life.  Oh !  doubly  fool,'  he  thought,  but 
with  a  tenderer  light  in  his  eyes,  as  her  image  rose  living  before  him,  *  to  fancy 
that,  because  her  loveliness  charms  away  the  stem  re^ties  that  have  knotted 
and  scarred  my  own  life,  I  might  transfer  such  a  flower  to  my  sterile  garden : 
but  I  will  not  indulge  such  thoughts.' 

And  what  of  Mary  during  the  hours  the  ill-fated  Steele  was  wandering 
wildly  through  the  stillness  of  night,  regardless  alike  of  the  wintry  cold  and  of 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  midnight  skies  ?  She  sat  bending  over  the  decaying 
embers,  thinking  of  the  strange,  and  to  her  unexpected  event  of  the  evening. 
By  its  Itght  she  reviewed  every  circumstance  of  their  acquaintance. 

*  Is  it  possible,'  thought  she,  *  that  this  man  has  aided  me  in  my  hard 
struggle  with  life,  been  my  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  to  further  selfish 
ends  and  indulge  a  selfish  passion  ?  Oh  I  if  I  must  believe  this,  where  shall  I 
hope  to  find  disinterestedness  and  generosity  ?  He  must  have  known  that  I  am 
engaged  to  another,  and  — '  At  this  recollection  she  covered  her  burning 
face  with  her  hands.  '  I  will  not  blame  you,  Henry,  but  why  do  you  leave  me 
to  be  the  victim  of  such  painful  mistakes,  such  humiliating  conclusions  ?  He 
supposed  me  deserted,  as  well  as  neglected.  Oh  I  how  have  I  fallen,'  she 
bitterly  exclaimed, '  since  this  self-made  manufacturer,  with  whom  I  have  nothing 
VOL.  Lvin.  2 
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in  common,  but  those  sad  necessities  that  put  me  socially  below  him,  dares  to 
think  he  does  me  honor  by  his  love,  and  insults  me  by  the  telling  of  it.' 

Yet  while  Mary  was  thus  unjust,  she  felt  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  that 
Steele  had  not  been  actuated  in  his  conduct  by  selfish  or  dishonorable  motives. 
The  remembrance  of  the  many  hours  spent  in  his  society  forced  itself  upon  her. 
She  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  intellect  to  that  of  any 
other  man  she  had  ever  known.  At  the  same  time,  she  recalled  the  keen  de- 
light she  had  taken  in  many  a  long  discussion  with  him  of  those  great  social 
questions  that  move  the  heart  and  brain  of  man  and  woman  alike — questions  on 
which,  firom  their  different  education  and  experience,  they  invariably  differed ; 
but  where  her  antagonist  met  her  fairly,  and  instead  of  ostentatiously  lowering 
himself  to  her  level,  raised  her  to  his  own,  treating  her  as  an  equal  to  be  learned 
from  as  well  as  taught. 

*  Surely,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  contrasted  these  word-combats  that  had 
made  up  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse  with  those  days  when  she  read 
in  her  lover's  eyes  the  tenderness  that  made  her  own  dark  lashes  fall  over  her 
flushing  cheek,  '  surely  this  was  not  love ;  he  is  mistaken  in  his  feelings.  He 
has  never  met  a  cultivated  woman  before  ;  and  imagines  the  pleasure  he 
naturally  takes  in  my  society,  is  something  deeper  in  its  nature.'  But  Mary 
blushed  to  herself  as  she  remembered  what  she  had  never  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  before.  How  after  these  long  arguments,  when  she  had  been  vexed  and 
indignant,  and  he  sarcastic  and  obstinate,  his  eyes  sought  her  face  timidly  but 
earnestly  as  he  bade  her  good-night,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  she  was  not 
really  offended  or  wounded.  *  Oh !  it  is  strange  and  most  unfortunate,'  she 
concluded,  as  she  went  slowly  to  her  own  room. 

Days  passed  on,  and  Mary  began  to  wonder  what  her  friend  Mr.  Steele 
would  do.  Would  he  come  to  see  her  as  usual,  would  he  apologize  or 
explain,  or  would  he  persevere  in  an  obstinate  silence  and  absence  ?  She 
missed  him  much.  He  had  been  her  only  friend,  it  seemed  to  her,  sa  long. 
It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  few  compensations  of  a  laborious  life.  Were 
there  to  be  no  more  books,  no  more  discussions  of  their  merits,  no  more 
consultations  over  his  plans  ?  She  remembered,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  spoken  in  their  last  interview.  He  might  have 
been  rude  and  harsh;  but  she  had  seen  him  in  his  best  moments,  when  he 
unconsciously  unfolded  the  inmost  motives  that  actuated  his  life.  She  knew 
his  quiet  but  lofty  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  those  themes  that  interested  him, 
and  it  was  this  man,  so  far  superior  in  his  aims  to  other  men  and  to  her- 
self, that  she  had  wounded  to  the  quick.  She  felt  her  pride  was  misplaced ; 
that  she  had  misunderstood  him.  She  would  gladly  have  craved  his  forgiveness 
if  he  would  give  her  an  opportunity.  She  began,  too,  to  admire  the  moral 
heroism  that  had  dared  to  place  before  her  those  very  circumstances  that  h^. 
judged  would  most  offend  her  fastidiousness,  even  while  he  avowed  his  affection 
for  her.  There  never  was  a  woman  yet  that  did  not  admire  courage,  of  what- 
ever kind ;  and  Mary  admired,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  this  attribute  of  her 
new  lover. 
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One  day,  when  Mary  returned  from  her  daily  walk,  she  found  a  note  lying 
on  her  writing-desk.  She  took  it  up  hastily,  and  breaking  the  seal,  read  these 
words : 

'  My  Dear  Miss  Gray  :  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  the  folly  of  a  week  ago. 
Forget,  if  you  can,  that  I  have  ever  aspired  to  be  more  than  the  sincere  friend 
you  will  always  find  me  to  be.  I  am  about  to  leave  home  on  business,  .and 
may  be  gone  some  time,  and  am  sorry  to  be  so  much  hurried  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  you  before  leaving.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  of  my  books 
and  papers,  and  complete  the  labors  you  have  so  kindly  begun,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  oblige  Yours,  truly,  j.  s.* 

The  tears  came  into  Mary's  eyes  as  she  put  down  the  note.  She  did  not 
analyze  the  feeling  that  bade  them  rise.  She  felt  grieved  that  he  should  give 
her  no  opportunity  for  apology  or  forgiveness ;  and  sorry  that  his  feelings  were 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  see  her.  She  felt,  too,  his^ 
nobleness  and  kindness  in  providing  for  her  wants  in  the  way  she  would  most 
prefer  he  should.  She  knew  she  had  wounded  her  best  friend  and  driven  him 
from  her,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

CHAPTEE     SEVEN. 

We  often  notice,  when  watching  the  glories  of  an  autumn  sky,  far  in  the 
blue  distance,  a  single  dark  speck  floating  silently  along,  succeeded  soon  by 
other  and  still  other  similar  forms.  We  know  them  to  be  summer  birds  fol- 
lowing their  leader  to  warmer  climes ;  so,  when  one  startling  event  invades  the 
quiet  horizon  of  our  every-day  existence,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
of  equal  importance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mary's  quiet  tears  had  fallen  over  the 
rugged  characters  of  John  Steele's  brief  farewell,  she  was  startled  from  the 
reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  of  her  cottage. 
She  had  heard  no  approaching  foot-step,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
Mrs.  Lovell  ushered  into  the  room  a  strange  gentleman. 

He  was  not  above  the  medium  height,  but  a  slender  and  upright  figure  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  being  much  taller.  His  rather  effeminate  but  handsome 
and  regular  features  were  half-concealed  by  luxuriant  whiskers  and  mustaches, 
while  the  sort  of  half-cloak  of  foreign  air  which  he  wore  disguised  him  even 
more  than  the  changes  of  several  years. 

Mary  rdse,  unconsciously,  as  this  elegant  and  graceful  apparition  ap- 
proached her,  exclaiming :  *  Do  n't  you  recognize  me,  ma  chere  Marie  f '  The 
next  moment  she  was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  long-absent  Henry  Thayer. 
He  released  her  almost  instantly,  however,  and  seating  her,  placed  himself  by 
her  side  with  the  air  and  freedom  of  a  privileged  person. 

Mary  was  actually  confounded  as  the  moments  sped  on,  and  she  realized 
that  she  was  actually  in  the  presence  of  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Was  ^is  the 
meeting  she  had  so  often  pictured?  This  gentlemanly  and  graceftil  indmdual, 
the  man  whose  image  she  had  treasured  in  her  heart  of  hearts  for  years  ?  Was 
this  herself,  this  woman,  making  and  answering  common-pla<5e  inquiries  so 
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calmly  and  indiflTerently  ?  She  felt  as  if  turning  into  marble  as  she  examined 
more  closely  the  handsome  but  inexpressive  face  of  her  companion ;  she  noted 
half-dreamily  his  recherche  and  fashionable  appearance,  the  exquisitely  modu- 
lated tones  of  his  voice,  the  studied  devotion  df  his  manner,  as  he  apparently 
hung  on  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  though  his  eyes  constantly  wan- 
dered over  the  narrow  and  mean  apartment  It  had  never  seemed  so  narrow 
and  so  mean  to  Mary  before.  Indeed,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  a  fitting  place  to  re- 
ceive such  a  visitor. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  as  if  his  amazement  had  for  once  got  the  better  of  his 
politeness :  *  Good  heavens !  Mary,  how  can  you  exist  in  this  little  den  ? 
What  could  have  induced  you  to  leave  your  sister  to  live  alone  in  this  strange 
way?' 

There  are  rare  moments  in  life  when,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  we  discover 
mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  ability  to  rectify  them.  The  color 
came  back  to  Mary  Gray's  cheek,  light  to  her  eyes,  strength  and  courage  to 
her  heart  She  withdrew  the  hand  he  held,  and  quietly  said :  *  Did  you  not 
receive  a  letter  from  me  explaining  my  motives  ? ' 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  his  eye-lids  drooped  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  re- 
plied :  *  Yes,  yes,  I  received  it' 

*  Did  you  answer  it  ? ' 

He  had  regained  his  self-posgcssion.  He  wore  again  that  nonchalant  air, 
which  years  passed  in  the  atmosphere  of  fashionable  life  had  made  habitual  to 
him. 

*  My  dear  girl,'  he  said,  attempting  to  resume  the  hand  so  recently  with- 
drawn, ^  I  did  not  answer  it  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  receive  it  till  months 
after  its  date,  having  been  on  a  tour  through  Asia,  where  letters  could  not  be 
forwarded  to  me ;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  concluded  to  return  home  imme- 
diately. To  tell  the  truth,  Mary,'  he  continued,  in  an  altered  tone,  Mt  seemed 
such  a  romantic  project,  and  so  unnecessary,  to  leave  a  respectable  home,  and 
take  such  an  anomalous  and  in  some  respects  indecorous  position,  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  your  actually  carrying  it  out' 

Mary  was  actually  unable  to  keep  her  seat  She  had  not  then  been  com- 
prehended in  the  least  Her  first  feeling  was  indignation,  but  this  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  contempt  Was  it  to  keep  her  faith  to  this  man  that  she  had 
endured  a  persecution  that  made  life  almost  ins«pportable  ?  *  I  suppose  he 
thinks  I  ought  really  to  have  married  George  Graham  rather  than  disgrace  my- 
self by  earning  my  own  livelihood.'  Such  thoughts  as  these  coursed  rapidly 
through  her  brain  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the  table,  as  if  to 
move  the  candles  that  stood  upon  it  He,  too,  rose  involuntarily.  There  was 
something  in  her  fiu;e  and  mien  so  unlike  any  thing  he  had  ever  known  in  the 
soft,  yielding,  gay  young  girl  he  had  once  won,  that  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to 
act  She  relieved  him  from  his  embarrassment  by  saying  quite  carelessly : 
*  ThaMie  must  excuse  her  if  she  dismissed  him  early.  He  must  know,'  she 
said,  with  a  proud  smile,  *  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  very  prudish.' 

He  prepared  to  leave  at  once,  and  not  reluctantly,  saying  as  he  swung  his 
cloak  gracefuUy  around  him :  *  And  when  may  I  call  upon  you — to-morrow, 
dear  Mary?' 
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She  smiled  again  very  quietly,  and  replied  slowly  but  unhesitatingly :  *  I 
will  write  you  when  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  again.* 

He  would  have  taken  a  more  tender  farewell,  but  she  seemed  not  to  observe 
his  movements,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  alone.  . 

N  '  She  puzzles  me,  that 's  a  fact.  Mary  always  was  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. What  a  pretty,  lively  little  thing  she  was ;  but  she 's  faded  a  good  deal. 
Let  me  see,  how  old  is  she  now  ? '  And  Mr.  Henry  Thayer,  who  was  slowly 
completing  his  toilet  on  the  morning  after  the  interview  we  have  just  related, 
paused  while  ho  went  through  with  his  calculation.  He  sighed  as  he  finished 
the  reckoning,  but  whether  because  he  was  so  much  older  himselfj  or  that  Mary 
was,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  determine.  'I  declare,'  he  continued  to  solilo- 
quize, *  I  expected  a  scene,  knowing  her  temper,  but  her  coolness  upset  me. 
How  she  drew  herself  up  when  I  told  her  she  was  romantic.  She  is  a  queenly- 
looking  woman,  faith.  How  splendidly  she  would  look  in  a  drawing-room.  I 
really  wish  my  old  uncle  was  not  so  set  upon  my  marrying  that  black-a-moor, 
Maddie  Curtis.  I  do  n't  doubt  Mary  left  her  sister  rather  than  break  her  en- 
gagement with  me.  Yes,  she  must  have  done  so,  though  she  did  not  tell  me 
that  in  her  letter.'  He  smiled  as  he  said  half-aloud:  *Her  head  is  full  of 
romance,  or  she  would  never  have  thought  that  youthful  folly  was  to  interfere 
with  our  mutual  interests.  I  declare,  though  I  like  her  spirit.  I  've  half  a 
mind  to  marry  her  in  spite  of  every  thing.' 

These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  bringing  a 
delicate  little  note,  deftly  sealed,  and  carefully  written.  Our  young  coxcomb 
opei^ed  it  eagerly.  He  saw  it  was  from  Mary,  and  augured  a  most  agreeable  con- 
clusion from  her  so  soon  redeeming  the  promise  of  the  evening  before.  His  imagin- 
ation, slightly  excited  by  the  idea  of  her  sacrificing  every  thing  for  him,  made  her 
missive  double  welcome.  However,  as  he  read  it,  more  than  once  his  confident 
smile  vanished.  Its  contents  were  brief,  though  couched  in  the  mildest  terms. 
It  was  a  polite  though  kind  avowal,  *  that  whatever  tie  might  once  have  existed 
between  them,  time  and  the  judgment  that  time  brings  with  it,  had  entirely 
severed  it.'  It  concluded  by  saying  that  she  would  be  glad  to  regard  him  as  a 
friend,  but  under  no  circumstances  could  she  ever  view  him  in  any  other  light. 

This  was  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs.  He  read  the  note  again  and  again. 
At  first  he  imagined  it  written  through  pique,  but  its  quiet,  half-regretful  tone 
dissipated  that  idea.  Beside,  an  instinctive  feeling,  that  his  sudden  appearance 
had  not  produced  the  emotion  he  reckoned  upon,  haunted  him  with  a  disagree- 
able conviction  that  it  was  really  true  that  Mary  had  outgrown  her  affection  for 
him. 

*  The  tables  are  turned  upon  me,'  he  exclaimed  at  last  *  Instead  of  jilting, 
I  am  jilted.    I  could  almost  laugh  at  the  whole  affair.' 

But'he  did  not  laugh.  On  the  contrary,  he  put  the  note  in  his  pocket-book 
with  an  imusually  reflective  air.  *  Well,  it  is  better  so,'  he  said  to  himself 
*  She  has  good  sense :  she  always  had,  even  when  she  was  so  wild  and  gay 
years  ago,  when  we  were  children  together.'  And  the  remembrance  of  Mary, 
in  all  her  youthful  gayety  and  beauty,  and  of  his  own  boyish  affection  and  ad- 
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miration  for  her,  drew  from  him  perhaps  the  deep  sigh  with  which  he  uttered 
the  words :  *  I  did  love  her ;  and  I  do  n't  believe  I  shall  ever  care  so  much  for 
any  other  woman.' 

Let  us  not  censure  him  too  severely.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  that 
are  made  by  the  circumstances  and  influences  that  siuround  them.  He  had 
been  a  youth  of  generous  impulses,  but  without  fixed  principles.  He  had  loved 
Mary  sincerely,  and  as  deeply  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one,  except  him- 
self. But  the  years  which  had  been  deepening  and  refining  her  nature  had 
been' spent  by  him  in  the  idle  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  indulgence  of  every 
fancy  that  crossed  a  mind  neither  deeply  nor  widely  cultivated.  He  had  adopted 
the  view  of  those  with  whom  his  life  had  been  spent,  when  he  learned  to  con- 
sider his  betrothal  to  Mary  a  j^uthful  folly,  to  be  repented  of  when  it  inter- 
fered with  his  material  interests.  The  fearless  independence  with  which  she 
had  set  at  naught  the  opinion  of  that  world,  where  nothing  is  so  much  depre- 
cated as  disregard  of  conventionalisms,  completed  the  alienation  of  that  poor 
heart  that  could  not  appreciate  such  a  soul  as  Mary  Gray's. 

CHAPTER    EIGHTH. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  morning.  The  dew  yet  lay  on  the  grass  beneath 
the  elm-tree,  that  gave  its  only  picturesque  aspect  to  Mary's  cottage.  The  robin, 
which  annually  built  its  nest  amid  the  branches,  flew  busily  in  and  out  of  the 
thick  foliage.  Nature  seemed  full  of  happy  and  animated  life.  Mary  herself,  in 
her  travelling-dress,  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Her  trunks  packed, 
and  ready  for  a  long  journey,  filled  up  the  little  hall  behind  her.  She  was  tak- 
ing a  last  look  at  the  lowly  home,  endeared  to  her  by  many  associations  of  pain 
and  pleasure.  She  was  now  about  to  bid  farewell. to  some  of  her  humble  neigh- 
bors who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  many  a  small  perplexity,  where  little  services 
are  of  greater  value  to  the  receiver  than  they  can  be  to  the  giver. 

She  was  quite  prepared  for  the  journey,  and  k  being  stiU  very  early,  had 
several  hours  which  she  intended  to  devote  to  her  farewell  visits,  one  Of  which 
was  to  be  to  the  Blanchard  Mill.  She  had  in  her  hands  some  books  belonging 
to  Mr.  Steele,  which  she  had  determined  to  return  in  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquaint  him  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  fortunes.  Mary  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  had  so  abruptly  parted  fi:om  her  three  months  before. 
She  had  heard  from  time  to  time  that  he  was  still  away,  and  indeed  she  did  not 
know  certainly  that  he  had  yet  returned.  She  resolved,  however,  that  she 
would  go  to  his  house,  and  if  he  were  not  there,  she  could  at  least  learn  his  ad- 
dress. She  felt  some  acknowledgment  due  to  him  for  his  great  and  continued 
kindness  to  her,  and  if  some  deeper  feeling  alternately  flushed  and  paled  her 
cheek,  who  shall  decide  its  nature  ?  She  did  not  herself  analyze  the  motives 
that  led  her,  now  walking  hurriedly,  now  lingering  slowly,  toward  the  home  of 
John  Steele. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  relate  how  Mary  came  to  be  in  this  new  situation. 
Soon  after  her  parting  with  Mr.  Thayer,  the  post-man  brought  her  a  letter  in 
an  unknown  hand.     She  opened  it  with  wonder,  and  read  the  following  lines : 
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*  My  D^iAR  Miss  Gray,  or  rather  let  me  at  once  call  you  my  dear  Mary :  I 
learn  through  an  old  friend,  who  is  a  resident  of  your  town,  that  you  have, 
since  losing  your  mother,  preferred  the  independence  of  self-support  to  idle  de- 
pendence upon  your  sister's  hushand.  A  similar  experience  in  my  own  life 
enables  me  to  readily  understand  and  respect  your  feelings.  And  as  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  your  departed  father,  I  think  I  may  express  my  regard 
for  you  without  ceremony. 

*  I  have  not  seen  you  since  you  were  a  child,  as  I  remember,  full  of  spirit 
and  animation,  and  very  like  your  dear  father.  My  habits  as  a  confirmed  inva- 
lid have  made  me  negligent  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  your  family, 
but  I  hear  of  you  with  renewed  and  great  interest,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
interest  have  concluded  to  make  you  a  proposal  to  come  and  live  with  me. 

'  It  is  scarcely  desirable  or  pleasant  for  a  young  woman  to  be  entirely  alone, 
isolated  from  all  family  ties ;  and  as  your  sister  is  in  Europe,  I  think  such  must 
be  now  your  condition.  I  live  very  quietly,  with  one  servant,  who  takes  the 
most  faithful  care  of  me ;  but  it  would  cheer  my  monotonous  life  to  see  daily  a 
bright  young  face  and  hear  a  cheery  youthful  voice  in  my  quiet  rooms. 

*  If  you  wish  to  make  yourself  quite  independent,  I  will  not  object  to  your 
doing  so  in  any  way  you  think  proper,  but  I  think  it  might  be  a  mutual  benefit 

and  pleasure  for  us  to  live  under  the  same  roof.    Very  truly, 

'Margaret  Stone.' 

Mary  distinctly  remembered  Aunt  Margaret,  as  she  called  her  in  her  child- 
hood —  a  tall,  hard-featured,  but  most  kindly  maiden  lady,  whom  she  had  often 

visitediWhen  living  with  her  mother  in  the  village  of  A .     It  is  needless  to 

say  that  Wry  was  very  glad  to  accept  this  kind  and  opportune  offer.   And  she 

immediately  set  about  preparations  for  her  final  departure  from  G .     She 

was,  however,  ambitious  to  first  finish  the  large  amount  of  drawing  and  writing 
Mr.  Steele  had  left  for  her.  She  resolved  to  perform  it  in  the  very  best  manner, 
as  it  was  the  last  she  would  probably  ever  do  for  him.  But  it  took  her  longer 
than  sin  had  anticipated,  though  she  bent  over  it  with  untiring  industry  and 
perseverance. 

Spring  deepened  into  summer  as  she  labored,  and  its  beauty  and  glow 
seemed  to  pass  into  Mary's  face  as  the  days  glided  on.  She  had  never  felt 
happier.  From  the  hour  in  which  she  had  discovered  that  she  had  been  loving 
a  shadow,  an  ideal,  who  wore  the  outward  semblance  of  a  lover,  but  was  in- 
vested with  graces  and  virtues  that  grew  out  of  her  own  fancy,  a  new  light 
broke  upon  her  heart.  She  realized  that  she  had  loved,  as  most  do  in  youth, 
from  the  necessity  of  an  affectionate  nature,  not  fi:om  that  spiritual  affinity  that 
gives  to  love  its  attribute  of  immortality.  She  remembered  with  a  smile  the 
boyish  devotion,  the  youthful  beauty  and  grace  that  had  enchanted  her  imagi- 
nation, and  which  she  had  invested  with  qualities,  that  made  her  faithfulness 
only  a  just  tribute  to  his  manliness.  When  she  met  him,  after  their  long 
separation,  it  needed  no  lengthened  intercourse  to  show  her  that  they  had 
grown  far,  very  far  apart ;  that  whatever  had  brought  them  once  together 
had  fled  with  the  evanescent  glow  of  youth.    This  man,  perfect  as  he  was  in  all 
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exterior  graces,  lacked  that  inner  manhood  that  could  alone  satisfy  the  deeper 
wants  of  her  maturer  heart.  She  wanted  companionship  for  her  intellect. 
generosity  of  soul  and  nohility  of  mind  for  her  moral  nature;  and  a  heart 
whose  full  and  entire  affection  was  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  an  immortal 
heing. 

Insensibly  she  contrasted  the  artificial  graces  of  her  first  lover  with  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  second.  He  who  had  never  known  a  base  thought,  or 
been  moved  by  an  unworthy  feeling ;  who  lived  nobly  for  others,  while  he  ac- 
cepted as  his  due  the  results  of  talent,  energy  and  ambition. 

So  vanished  the  illusion  of  a  first  love  fi^m  the  fancy  of  Mary  Gray.  Alone 
through  the  summer  days  she  bent  over  her  writing-table.  And  while  her 
hand  filled  swiftly  with  graceful  characters  the  page  before  her,  or  poised  skil- 
fully the  pencil  or  the  crayon,  her  fancies  fled  into  the  mists  of  the  past,  to 
givp  place  to  true  because  more  real  pictures  of  the  future.  And  thus  a 
serene  light  deepened  in  her  thoughtful  eyes  as  she  unconsciously  drew  nearer 
the  threshold  of  a  fairer  life  than  any  she  had  yet  known. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  Mary  herself,  as  we  left  her  pursuing  her  long  walk. 
She  had  arrived  at  the  *  Mill,'  had  entered  the  little  counting-room,  as  no  one 
answered  her  knock,  and  was  sitting  down  to  rest.  She  sat  there  thinking  over 
the  eras  in  her  life,  which  these  visits  to  the  *Mill'  had  so  curiously  separated. 
The  first,  as  a  careless  girl,  absorbed  in  her  first  illusion ;  the  second,  as  a 
weary  and  care-worn  woman,  struggling  with  an  unrelentmg  world ;  and  now 
the  third,  when  having  solved  the  problem  of  self-support  and  out-grown  her 
youthful  prejudices  and  illusions,  she  came  there  self-reliant  but  no  longer 
haughty,  glad  but  no  longer  Mvolous,  true  to  herself  and  to  her  noblest  sel£ 

As  she  sat  thus  meditating,  she  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  stillness  that 
reigned  around.  At  last  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  hastily  entered.  Mary  im- 
mediately accosted  him,  though  she  saw  from  his  coimtenance  and  manner  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 

*  Has  Mr.  Steele  returned  home  yet  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Steele ! '  replied  the  man  eyeing  Mary  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  any  one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  ask  such  a  question ;  *  why,  do  n't  you 
know  Mr.  Steele  was  brought  home  as  good  as  dead  this  morning  ?  He  was 
knocked  down  by  the  cars  and  hurt  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed.' 

He  went  on  as  if  he  must,  like  the  *  ancient  mariner,'  tell  his  story  in  de- 
spite of  himself  *  They  say  there  was  a  child  on  the  track,  and  he  ran  to 
snatch  it  away,  and  got  a  blow  on  the  head.  He  was  brought  home  like  one 
dead,  and  has  took  no  notice  since.  The  doctor  be  a  going  to  cut  open  his 
head,  or  something  or  other ;  and  everybody  has  been  sent  off  from  the  house, 
for  there  are  lots  of  folks  round.  Our  folks  here  think  a  deal  of  Mr.  Steele,  I 
tell  ye.' 

Mary  had  become  deathly  pale  during  this  narrative,  but  she  recovered  her- 
self by  a  violent  effort,  and  asked  the  man  to  point  out  the  house.  She  found 
herself  in  front  of  it,  she  hardly  knew  how  or  why. 

The  door  stood  wide  open,  probably  on  account  of  the  heat.  A  profound 
stillness  reigned  around.    She  entered  without  ringing,  and  seated  herself  in  a 
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room,  the  door  of  which  also  stood  open.  This  room  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of 
library  or  study.  Books  and  papers  lay  on  every  table,  and  almost  every 
chair.  Models  and.  drawing  of  machines  were  also  scattered  about,  in  that 
confusion  which  characterizes  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  a  gentleman's  use. 
Mary  noted  all  these  things  without  being  aware  of  it,  though  she  remembered 
it  afterward. 

She  had  not  sat  there  long  when  she  became  aware  that  persons  were  mov- 
ing softly  about  in  the  rooms  above.  Presently  some  one  came  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  called  in  a  low  voice : 

*  Hallo  there !  is  there  any  one  that  can  come  up  and  help  Dr.  Blake?  He 
wants  the  house-keeper.' 

At  this  summons  the  house-keeper,  who,  it  seems,  was  sitting  in  a  back- 
room, came  forward  into  the  entry.  Mary  also  came  to  the  door  of  the  room. 
The  house-keeper  was  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  though  all  in 
a  suppressed  way,  as  if  she  had  been  compelled  to  silence.  She  was  evidently 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  that  required  presence  of  mind. 

*  What  do  you  wish  for  ?  *  said  Mary. 

*  We  only  want  some  one  to  hold  his  hands  while  the  operation  is  going  on. 
You  see  he  do  n't  know  any  thing  now,  but  if  he  should  revive  he  might  put 
his  hands  up  and  interfere  with  us.  I  can't  do  it,  for  the  doctor  needs  my  as- 
sistance in  other  ways,'  was  the  reply  to  Mary's  anxious  inquiry. 

*  Can  I  be  of  any  service  ? '  said  Mary. 

Oh !  yes,  miss.  Any  one  could  do  what  we  want.  You  need  not  look  at 
us,'  he  continued,  seeing  her  hesitate.  *A11  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  sit 
down  by  the  couch,  and  hold  his  hands ;  and  if  he  comes  to,  which  is  n't 
likely,  give  him  a  little  water.' 

Mary  looked  about  her.  There  was  no  one  to  do  this  small  service,  and  he 
might  never  know  she  had  been  there.  She  felt  a  little  natural  hesitation  as 
she  followed  the  surgeon's  assistant  into  the  room,  but  when  she  saw  Steele, 
his  thick  hair  matted  with  blood,  and  his  face  pale  as  marble,  she  forgot  every 
thing  but  his  danger,  and  the  thought  that  she  could  be  of  some  use  in  the 
emergency. 

It  seemed  to  Mary  that  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  wounded 
man  an  hour,  trying  not  to  hear  the  whispers  of  the  surgeons,  or  see  the  gleam 
of  their  instruments,  when  all  at  once,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the 
patient  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  directly  at  her.  A  sudden  fear  shot 
through  her  heart,  lest  he  should  be  agitated  by  her  unexpected  presence,  but 
instead  of  appearing  astonished,  a  faint  smile  passed,  like  a  ray  of  light,  over 
his  face. 

*AhI'  said  Dr.  Blake  cheerfully,  *  you've  done  nobly  I  It's  all  right. 
Hold  this  glass  of  water  to  his  lips,  miss,  if  you  please.' 

Mary  did  as  she  was  requested,  but  he  only  tasted  it,  and  seemed  about  to 
speak. 

*  Do  n't  talk,'  said  Dr.  Blake  to  him.  *  You  have  been  badly  hurt,  but  will 
do  nicely  if  you  keep  quiet,  and  do  n't  bring  on  inflanmiation,'  and  he  finished 
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binding  up  his  patient's  head  with  the  dexterity  of  one  accustomed  to  such 
Occidents. 

In  spite  of  the  surgeon's  adjurations,  however,  Steele  attempted  to  raise  his 
head.  *  Am  I  dreaming?'  he  said.  'Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened?' 
But  still  he  clung  to  Mary's  hand,  as  if  he  expected  she  would  melt  away  like 
a  vision. 

Again  the  doctor  began  to  enjoin  silence ;  but  the  sick  man,  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  fixed  his  inquiring  eyes  on  Mary. 

She  saw  something  must  be  done  to  quiet  him,  and  involuntarily  bending 
over  him,  said  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  she  could  assume :  *  You  are  reaUy  badly 
hurt,  and  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  very  calm.  The  doctor  has  been  dress- 
ing the  wound,'  she  contmued  with  a  slight  shudder. 

*  And  you  ? '  he  said. 

*  I  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and  as  there  was  no  one  here  to  wait  upon 
the  surgeon,  I  came  in  to  hold  your  hands.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  some 
other  time.' 

Still  he  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied.  Still  he  clung  to  the  little  hand  that 
lay  upon  his. 

*  You  will  not  leave  me  ? '  he  whispered  faintly.  *  Not  yet,  I  mean,'  as  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  request  dawned  upon  his  mind.  '  K  I  am  going 
to  die,  you  will  stay  with  me,  won't  you  ? ' 

It  was  almost  more  than  Mary  could  bear  to  hear  this  strong  man,  a  few 
hours  before  full  of  pride  and  life,  now  pleading  feebly  like  a  child  not  to  be 
left  alone  in  his  suffering. 

The  doctor,  however,  had  heard  the  last  remark,  and  interrupted  him. 
*  0  my  good  fellow  I  you  are  not  going  to  die  yet,  that  is,  if  you  '11  only  stop 
talking,  and  try  to  sleep.    Here  take  these  drops,  they  '11  quiet  you,  I  warrant.' 

But  he  would  not  take  the  drops,  till  Mary  smiling  faintly,  for  she  became 
conscious  of  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation,  and  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  exhaustion  consequent  on  all  she  had  undergone,  whispered  in  his  ear :  *  I 
must  leave  you  now^  but  I  will  come  again.' 

He  still  looked  imeasy,  though  he  did  not  speak,  and  still  refused  the  drops. 

Then  Mary,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  took  the  glass  fi:om  the  doctor's  hands, 
who  turned  away  to  collect  his  instruments,  and  with  a  playful  air  of  com- 
mand, motioned  him  to  drink  it.  He  obeyed,  and  then  stooping  down  she 
swiftly  and  softly  pressed  his  lips,  and  left  the  room. 

When  the  surgeon  came  down-stairs,  half-an-hour  after,  he  foimd  Mary 
still  there.  To  her  inquiries  he  replied :  *  That  his  patient  was  doing  well ;  had 
fallen  asleep  ;  and  if  no  inflammation  set  in,  would  soon  be  out  of  danger.  He 
must  have  as  little  mental  excitement  as  possible,  until  the  wound  begins  to 
heal.  After  that  there  will  be  no  danger.  His  sister,  I  presume,'  concluded 
the  man  of  science,  carelessly  nodding  to  Mary. 

*  No,'  she  replied  somewhat  haughtily,  though  she  could  not  help  slightly 
blushing. 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  curiously  for  a  moment,  but  was  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  pursue  the  subject. 
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*  She  ought  to  be  some  relation,  I  *m  sure,'  now  interrupted  the  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  kindly  giving  to  Mary  tlie  refreshment  she  stood  in  nec3 
of,  '  for  she  be  as  like  Mr.  Steele  as  twPpeas  I ' 

It  would  have  puzzled  a  very  acute  observer  to  discover  in  what  this  extra- 
ordinary likeness  consisted ;  and  ^n  after-days  this  innocent  remark  become  a 
great  source  of  amusement  to  Mr.  Steele  himself.  Just  now,  however,  very 
little  heed  was  given  to  it.  As  Mary  rose  to  go,  and  the  doctor's  chaise  was 
brought  round  to  the  door,  he  offered  to  take  her  into  town  with  him.  This 
plan  was  gratefully  accepted  by  Mary,  who  really  felt  unable  to  walk. 

CHAPTER     NINTH. 

My  story  draws  rapidly  to  a  conclusion.     Mary  was  of  coiurse  obliged  to 

delay  for  a  week  or  two  her  departure  from  G .     And  daily,  to  the  delight 

of  all  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  Mary's  door ; 
sent  by  Mr.  Steele  to  bring  her,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Lovell,  to  the  secret, 
though  concealed  joy  of  the  latter,  to  the  factory  village  of  Blanchard  Mills. 

Let  us  close  witlT  two  scenes  from  the  ^ives  that  were  henceforth  to  flow  on 
together. 

John  Steele  is  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  easy-chair,  resting  his  head  against 
the  cushion  Mary  has  just  arranged  for  him.  The  contrast  of  his  black  hair 
makes  him  look  even  paler  than  he  is ;  but  a  quiet  smile  gleams  in  his  eyes,  and 
illumines  all  his  face  with  tender  light.  These  eyes  are  fixed  on  Mary,  as  if 
he  could  never  tire  of  gazing  on  her,  while  she  herself  bends  her  glowing  face 
over  the  sketch  she  is  making  at  a  little  stand,  a  short  distance  off. 

The  summer  air,  all  alive  with  the  hum  of  insects,  warm  with  the  glow  of 
sunshine,  and  sweet  with  the  breath  of  new-mown  hay,  steals  in  and  out  of  the 
open  window  in  soft  zephyrs  ;  as  if  to  shyly  eiyoy  the  sight  of  such  perfect 
human  happiness. 

*  I  wish  you  would  put  away  that  paper  and  pencil,  Mary,  and  come  here 
and  talk  to  me,'  said  the  occupant  of  the  easy-chair.     * 

Not  a  word  in  reply ;  but  Mary  looked  up  at  the  eager  face,  and  then  down 
again  on  her  paper,  as  if  entirely  unconscious  of  its  expression  of  half-vexa- 
tion. 

*  What  provoking  ways  you  have,  you  sprite  I  You  have  been  sitting  there 
two  hours  at  least  without  appearing  to  know  whether  I  am  in  the  room  or  not,' 
he  continued,  smiling. 

*  I  've  sat  here  ten  minutes,'  answered  Mary  with  perfect  gravity,  but  with- 
out moving. 

Another  pause,  and  then  he  murmured  in  a  semi-audible  tone :  *  If  you 
do  n't  come  here  I  '11  have  the  head-ache,  and  that  will  be  the  worst  thing  pos- 
sible to  happen  to  me ! ' 

Mary  laughed,  rose,  and  coming  up  to  him,  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  before 
him,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  smiling,  radiant  face.  *  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  been  doing,  you  horrible  tyrant  ?  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you,  it 
will  make  you  so  vain  I '  she  said. 

*  Heaven  knows  there  is  not  much  danger  of  my  being  vain  under  your 
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tuition,'  was  the  reply  to  this,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  grimace. 
'But  what  is  it?  Why  did  you  betake  yourself  to  that  stand  and  act  the 
statue  for  half-a-day  ? '  # 

*  I  *m  not  a  statue,  and  you  *11  see  I  've  plenty  of  life,  if  you  keep  on  scold- 
ing and  tyrannizing  over  me  in  this  way,  €ir  I  Well,  I  Ve  been  making  a 
sketch  of  you.  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  never  look  as  well  again,  and 
I  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  the  favorable  moment,'  said  Mary  jestingly. 

He  looked  very  much  pleased,  but  did  not  answer,  except  by  stroking  back 
the  waves  of  glossy  hair  that  fell  over  her  brow.  *  Beside,'  she  went  on,  *  I 
wanted  something  to  remind  me  of  you  when  I  am  with  Aunt  Margaret  ! 
You  know  I  am  going  to-morrow.' 

*  And  must  you  go  to-morrow  f '  he  pleaded. 

*  Indeed  I  must.    What  will  ^unt  Margaret  think  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  believe  she  will  be  much  displeased  when  she  knows  what  you 
are  delaying  for.  Aunt  Margaret  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  She  likes  me, 
Mary,'  he  said  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Mary  looked  at  him.  A  new  thought  flashed  through  her  mind.  He  was 
the  person  who  had  told  Aunt  Margaret  her  situation.  It  was  to  him  she  was 
after  all  indebted  for  the  protection  which  this  new  home  had  offered  to  her. 

He  read  her  thoughts  in  the  open  face,  and  replied  to  them  with  serious 
fondness.     */ shall  now  protect  you,  my  Mary,  my  wife  that  will  be.' 

One  more  scene.  They  are  married.  John  Steele  has  taken  Mary  from 
Aunt  Margaret's  cottage  to  the  stately  dwelling  that  she  will  henceforth  call 
home. 

Steele  is  sitting  in  his  library,  reading  the  evening  paper,  and  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  observe  his  wife's  entrance.  She  is  in  fiill  dress,  for  they  are  to  at- 
tend a  grand  levee  that  night,  where  Mary  will  meet  many  an  old  acquaintance ; 
among  others  Henry  Thayer  and  his  rich  wife,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Miles  and  her 
sister,  for  they  have  returned  to  G since  Mary's  marriage. 

*  Do  you  like  my  dress  ? '  said  Mary,  as  she  playfully  pulled  away  the  paper 
from  his  face.  '  You  never  saw  me  in  a  ball-dress  before,  you  know,  Mr. 
Steele.' 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly  and  fondly.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  of  some 
airy  texture,  and  white  roses  were  twined  in  her  brown  hair. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  he  said  curiously  after  a  short  inspection  of  her,  as  she 
laughingly  turned  roimd  and  round  that  he  might  view  her  on  all  sides.  *  It 
looTca  like  a  cloud,  or  a  piece  of  blue  sky  made  up  by  a  fashionable  dress-maker. 
And  are  those  real  roses  in  your  hair  ? ' 

'  Do  n't  bo  too  curious.  Sir,'  she  exclaimed  retreating  a  step  as  he  appeared 
about  to  touch  her  dress. 

*  Oh  I  I  'm  not  to  touch  you  while  in  that  airy  costume.  You  are  afraid  of 
its  falling  to  pieces,  I  suppose.  Well,  hold  out  your  arms  at  a  safe  distance, 
then.  I  hope  they  do  n't  partake  of  the  fragile  nature  of  that  cloud  you  call  a 
dress,  and  let  me  put  these  baubles  on ! ' 
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So  saying  he  took  from  a  casket  that  stood  on  the  table  beside  him  two 
bracelets,  which  he  clasped  on  the  delicate  white  arms  extended  to  him. 

*  Here,  take  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  put  them  on  yourself,  for  I  'm  sure  I 
do  n*t  know  where  they  belong,'  he  said  as  he  handed  her  the  casket. 

*Why,  John  Steele,'  said  the  astonished  Mary,  'these  are  diamonds,  real 
diamonds!^  her  eyes  sparkling  with  all  the  delight  of  a  genuine  woman. 

*  What  an  extravagant  man  you  are  I ' 

He  smiled.  *  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is  an  evidence  of  my  plebeian  origin  and 
tastes,  but  I  fancied  knowing  my  wife  was  not  only  the  loveliest  woman  in 
G ,  but  the  best-dressed.' 

She  forgot  all  about  her  precious  dress,  and  came  up  to  him  putting  her 
hands  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and  looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  she  said : 

*  I  love  and  respect  you,  my  husband,  not  because  you  are  the  wealthiest  man 
in  this  great  town,  honored  by  every  one  in  it,  but  because  you  are  the  best 
and  noblest  in  all  the  world.' 

Let  us  leave  them  in  their  home ;  rich  in  mutual  affection,  honored  in  him- 
dreds  of  lowly  hearts  that  they  have  blessed  by  wise  kindness,  and  walking 
hand-in-hand  toward  the  eternal  home ! 


THE      BULLFINCH 


BT      FITZ-JAME8      O'BRIEN. 


MR.      K  AMM. 

Thebe  is  a  certain  portion  of  Crosby-street  that  smells  of  theatre.  I  will 
not  malign  that  narrow-fare  by  insinuating  that  it  smells  of  nothing  else,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  conscious  of  stables,  and  toward  the  lower  end  is  slightly 
tinctured  with  tenement-house.  But  the  particular  locality  to  which  I  allude  is 
odorous  of  the  buskin  and  the  boards.  Two  of  our  largest  theatres,  if  I  may 
say  so,  *  back '  on  this  quarter  with  great  imsightly  brick-walls  pierced  with 
little  lightless  windows ;  and  stage-doors,  round  which  shiftless  supernumeraries 
loaf  all  day,,  holding  converse  with  the  Cerberus  that  serves  as  door-keeper, 
whose  surliness,  although  proof  against  music,  may  be  overcome  without  diffi- 
culty by  coin. 

At  night  these  same  stage-doors  are  interesting  studies.  Here  you  may  see, 
in  the  sort  of  watchman's  box  that  serves  as  ante-chamber  to  the  theatre,  the 
patient  actor  out  of  employment,  who  has  just  sent  in  his  name  to  the  manager 
with  a  view  to  engagement,  and  who,  poor  devil,  is  fobbed  off  with  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  applications  can  only  be  received  by  letter.  You  may  always 
see  three  or  four  mysterious  hobbedehoys  loimging  about  the  door  and  talking 
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with  the  door-keeper,  or  writing  on  the  walls  with  pencil  aimless  slanders  on 
rival  supers  or  other  members  of  their  acquaintance.  Here  at  slight  intervals 
take  place  the  rushing  exit  and  equally  rapid  entrance  of  the  *  dresser '  to  the 
theatre,  bearing  on  his  return  sundry  liquids  for  the  refreshment  of  the  emi- 
nent artists  performing  within.  Now  the  door  opens  and  out  comes  the  gas- 
boy  with  a  pan  of  charcoal,  which,  to  avoid  danger  of  fire,  has  to  be  lighted  on 
the  side-walk,  and  which  in  ten'  minutes  more  will  represent  the  flaming  logs 
that  blaze  in  the  huge  fire-place  of  the  tapestry-chamber  in  the  lordly  mansion 
of  the  Baron  Hugh  de  Brass.  Here,  at  a  later  hour,  a  short  time  before  the 
performance  closes,  you  may  behold  one  or  two  young  swells  lounging  up  and 
down  the  side-walk,  smoking  cigars  and  watching  the  stage-door  imeasily  as  it 
opens  and  shuts.  In  a  little  while  you  will  see  Fannie  Caracole  and  Mary 
Paragon,  both  friends  and  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  come  out,  glance  up 
and  down  the  street  and  presently  be  joined  by  the  swells,  with  whom  they 
will  go  off  to  supper.  If  you  were  in  the  common  dressing-room  of  the  ballet- 
women  after  the  two  girls  have  gone,  you  would  be  edified  by  the  remarks  of 
their  companions  on  their  superior  style  of  dress,  and  the  ironical  surprise  as 
to  how  they  did  it  on  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Here,  too,  once  and  again,  yod  may  witness  a  sadder  procession  than  that  of 
hearty  and  reckless  young  men  marching  off  to  oysters  and  champagne  with  a 
couple  of  theatre-women.  For  one  of  the  theatres  is  devoted  to  circus  perform- 
ances, and  it  may  be  that  suddenly  you  will  hear  a  vague  murmur  run  through 
the  street,  an  inarticulate  warning  of  disaster ;  and  be  hurried  along  to  the 
stage-door  by  a  sudden  stream  of  curious  loungers,-  and  after  listening  to 
whispered  rumors  of  accident  spoken  in  under-breaths  among  the  idlers  out- 
side, you  will  see  the  stage-door  open,  the  crowd  give  way,  and,  tenderly  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  companions,  the  dying  acrobat  pass  to  the  carriage  in  waiting 
with  closed  eyes,  white  face  shining  with  the  dews  of  death,  and  one  leg  and 
one  arm  hanging  loose  and  broken  I 

Pretty  nearly  opposite  to  one  of  these  theatres,  some  time  since,  there  was  a 
small  shop,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles  Kamm,  theatrical  boot  and  shoe-maker. 
Mr.  Kamm's  establishment  was  of  limited  dimensions,  and  was  inserted  between 
two  larger  houses,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  wandering  about  for  a  loca- 
tion *and  crept  into  the  first  chink  it  could  find.  The  sparseness  of  interior  ac- 
commodation may  perhaps  account  for  such  an  amount  of  Mr.  Kamm's  stock 
sptoging  out  on  the  pavement.  It  seemed  as  if  the  little  shop  had  been 
squeezed  so  tight  by  the  two  big  houses  that  it  had  burst.  There  was  a  glass- 
case  on  the  side-walk  which  seemed  much  larger  than  the  house  from  which  it 
was  popularly  supposed  to  emerge  every  morning,  and  to  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  presume  it  was  consigned  at  night,  which  was  filled  with  articles  of 
cunning  workmanship.  Here  it  was  that  the  genius  of  Kamm  was  visible. 
Boys  spent  hours  gazing  with  open  mouths  at  the  treasures  contained  in  that 
repository  of  art.  There  were  long  yellow  boots  with  red  heels,  that  were  so 
muscular  about  the  calves  that  they  looked  as  if  they  could  walk  by  themselves, 
and  were  so  dainty  in  the  finish,  and  high  in  the  instep,  that  they  seemed  as  if 
they  were  equal  to  avoiding  every  muddy  crossing  or  slushy  kennel  in  the 
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city.  Then  there  were  nice  little  white  satin  slippers,  embroidered  with  gold, 
that  called  up  visions  of.  constellations  of  tiny  feet,  all  flashing  into  air  at  a  cer- 
tain chord  given  by  the  orchestra,  and  gradually  alluring  the  eye  to  white 
petals  8f  crinoline  which  blossomed  about  a  perfect  garden  of  rosy  faces  and 
budding  bosoms.  Stalking  grimly  among  those  dainty  works  of  art  were  grim 
russets.  Such  are  to  be  found  under  the  green-wood  tree  carousing  in  the  law- 
less security  of  the  forest,  or  intercepting  the  incautious  wanderer  in  the  wood- 
lands and  remorselessly  plundering  him  of  his  money  and  jewels.  Neither 
were  the  emasculate  pumps  of  the  male  dancer  wanting.  The  fellow  with  large 
feminine  hips,  imperfectly  disguised  by  a  scanty  tunic  of  velvet ;  pasty  hair 
that  is  a  revolt  against  manhood  ;  horrid,  sexless  smile  ever  sitting  on  his  lips, 
while  he  bounds  and  twirls,  and  whose  would-be  passionate  pursuit  of  the 
danseuse  is  such  a  mockery  of  love  that  it  makes  every  man's  blood  run  cold  to 
look  at  it.  All  these  elegant  varieties  of  the  shoes  and  boots  that  tread  the 
mimic  world  were  4o  be  seen  in  Charles  Kamm's  glass-case.  Did  you  want  a 
Roman  sandal,  or  a  Turkish  slipper,  or  an  Irish  brogan,  Kamm  was  equal  to 
the  feat,  and  would  turn  you  out  either  as  perfectly  as  if  he  owned  the  book  of 
fashion-plates  of  the  time  of  Roscius,  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  shores 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  digging  ^urf  on  the  bog  of  Allen. 

Charles  Kamm,  personally,  was  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow  of  the  Teu- 
tonic type,  although  born  in  this  country,  with  long  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a 
slender,  well-knit  figure  which  was  not  disimproved  by  the  fact  of  his  belong- 
ing to  a  society  of  Turners.  Kamm  did  a  nice  profitable  business  for  the 
theatres.  He  made  boots,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Belvidere,  the  popular  light 
comedian  at  the  Mulberry  Theatre  —  and  Belvidere  was  not  easily  satisfied,  let 
me  tell  you.  Belvidere  had  a  nice  foot,  and  would  no  more  have  had  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  instep  concealed  than  he  would  have  submitted  to  decapitation. 
Kamm  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  expended  himself  on  Belvidere,  who 
was  not  alone  a  very  handsome  man,  but  an  immense  favorite  with  the  public. 
The  boots  that  he  made  for  Belvidere  were  pictures.  The  wrinkles  came 
exactly  in  the  right  place.  The  heels  tapered  beautifully.  The  spring  under 
the  hollow  of  the  instep  rendered  the  foot  equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Arab 
test,  and  would  permit  water  to  run  beneath  without  wetting  it.  But  when  he 
came  to  embroidery,  Kamm  displayed  himself.  He  had  all  the  invention  of 
Graun,  whose  floral  designs  for  natural  intricacy  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  impossible  golden  and  scarlet  flowers  that  wandered  over  the  feet  and  ran 
carelessly  up  the  calves  of  his  boots,  were  not  to  be  surpassed.  »0n  leather  he 
was  great,  but  when  he  came  to  satin,  he  was  without  parallel.  He  created  a 
new  Flora".  The  glowing  blossoms  that  crept  over  his  court-shoes  had  no 
similitude  in  nature,  and  I  think  privately,  that  nature  was  the  worse  for  it. 

I  have  said  that  Kamm  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  It  was  good 
to  see  him  at  the  theatre  on  the  nights  of  first  performances,  to  which  he  had 
of  course  contributed  the  great  Belvidere's  boots.  He  was  always  there  before 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  sat  in  the  back-row  of  the  parquette,  where  he  was 
presently  joined  by  Umber  the  scene-painter,  an  amiable  little  man,  with  a 
charming  feeling  for  color,  and  a  thick,  shaggy  kind  of  voice,  as  if  his  throat 
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was  lined  with  frieze  and  the  sound  had  brought  away  some  of  the  wool  with 
it  Umber  naturally  enough  came  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  scenery,  but  Kamm 
was  there  to  behold  the  triumph  of  his  boots.  When  Belvidere  appeared,  it 
was  not  the  actor  that,  in  Kamm's  mind,  received  the  plauditory  greetings,  but 
the  boots.  Eamm's  criticisms  terminated  at  Belvidere's  knees.  All  aboye  that 
was  a  blank.  A  pair  of  boots  impassioned,  a  pair  of  boots  in  a  state  of  yirtaous 
indignation,  a  pair  of  boots  drunk,  a  pair  of  boots  penitent,  and  at  last  a  pair 
of  boots  married,  was  all  that  Kamm  beheld  during  the  performance.  If  the 
boots  were  called  before  the  curtain,  Kamm  was  proud,  and  after  having  his 
quiet  glass  of  lager  with  Umber,  over  which  each  would  talk  of  his  own  per- 
formances, the  one  on  canvas,  the  other  on  leather,  the  pleased  boot-maker 
would  retire  to  his  solitary  little  shop  in  Crosby-street  and  go  to  bed  peacefidlj 
with  Bully  hanging  in  his  cage  by  his  bed-side. 

Bully  was  the  great  solace  of  the  boot-maker's  lonely  life.  When  he  was  at 
work  during  the  day-time  on  splendid  fabrics  of  Cordovan  leather,  knightly 
leggings  and  kingly  buskins,  Bully,  hanging  near  by  in  a  pretty  little  cage, 
constructed  after  the  model  of  a  Swiss  chalet,  where  the  water-bottle  occupied 
the  principal  drawing-room,  and  the  hemp-seed  was  kept  in  the  best  bed-room, 
cheered  Eamm's  solitude  with  pretty  little  melodies,  slow  German  waltzes  and 
volk*s  lied  whistled  in  those  low  plaintive  notes  peculiar  to  the  piping  buU- 
finch.  For  Bully,  as  my  reader  has  guessed  before  now,  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  rosy-breasted,  slate-backed,  jetty-crested,  familiar  little  birds 
that  are  so  friendly  and  affectionate  to  those  that  pet  them,  and  who  learn  with 
facility  to  whistle  certain  kinds  of  mild  melodies  of  a  not  very  complicated  cha- 
racter. 

Kamm's  bullfinch  was  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent.     He  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  the  shop,  issuing  from  his  cage  at  will  and  roaming  through  the 
wilderness  of  scraps  of  leather,  bits  of  wax,  balls  of  thread,  books  of  gold-leaf^ 
morsels  of  resplendent  lace,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  that  crowd  the  work- 
shop of  a  theatrical  boot-maker.    He  delighted  principally  in  accumulating 
those  bristles  which  are  attached  to  the  waxed  threads  with  which  leather-work 
is  sewed,  and  when  he  had  picked  up  a  sufficient  quantity  in  his  bill,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  make  a  nest  with  them  in  Kamm's  hair.    As  this  was  in- 
variably a  fruitless  operation,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  con- 
soled himself  for  his  failure  by  whistling  *  Life  let  us  cherish  *  in  rather  a  solenm 
and  dirge-like  manner,  to  the  great  delight  of  Kamm,  in  whose  opinion  the  per- 
formance was  superior  to  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Vieuxtemps  on  the  violin 
or  Gottschalk  on  the  piano.    Tender  and  affectionate  to  his  master  as  Bully 
was,  and  docile  as  he  proved  himself  in  learning  those  tunes  which  the  young 
boot-maker  whistled  to  him  over  and  over  again  while  he  worked  at  his  trade 
there  was  one  streak  of  rebellion  in  the  red-breasted  pet.     He  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  art  to  whistle  the  sweet  old  air  of  *  Roslyn  Castle,'  which  was  a 
particular  favorite  with  Kamm.    All  day  long  the  boot-maker  would  slowly 
and  laboriously  whistle  the  first  bars  of  the  plaintive  old  strain,  weaving  his 
head  backward  and  forward  so  as  to  impress  the  time  on  the  bird,  and  Bully, 
after  paying  profound  attention,  would,  when  his  master  had  concluded,  strike 
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up  with  an  air  of  cool  satisfaction,  Pleyel's  German  hymn,  or  *  God  Save  the 
Emperor.*  This  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  his  favorite,  was  a  source  of  consider- 
able annoyance  to  Kai»m,  and  he  occasionally  used  to  break  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion with  his  feathered  pupil,  and  storm  at  him,  so  that  the  poor  frightened  bird 
would  retreat  to  his  cage  and  sullenly  sit  there  for  hours,  until  his  master  re- 
lented and  proclaimed  an  armistice  by  a  low,  affectionate  whistle. 

II. 

CINDERELLA. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  Autumn,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  theatrical 
season,  when  Kamm,  whose  book-  overflowed  with  orders  from  the  various 
actors,  was  busy  at  work  on  a  pair  of  young  Marlowe  boots  for  Mr.  Belvidere, 
with  the  bullfinch  perched  on  his  shoulder,  croaking  like  a  diminutive  raven, 
or  arranging  his  feathers  with  great  care,  or  occasionally  climbing  down  on 
Kamm's  coat-collar,  until  he  got  within  reach  of  his  mouth,  where  he  would 
peck  a  kiss  to  him  and  gravely  reascend  to  his  former  position. 

*  Come,  Bully,'  said  Kamm,  pausing  between  two  stitches,  and  catching  the 
bird  in  his  hand,  which  operation  was  followed  by  an  indignant  '  quick,'  *  come, 
it 's  time  for  your  lesson.' 

Bully  resigned  himself  somewhat  sullenly  to  a  position  on  the  back  of  a 
chair  fronting  the  shoe-maker,  who  began  with  the  weaving  motion  of  the  head 
to  whistle  *  Roslyn  Castle.'  Very  sweetly  he  whistled.  The  notes  were  full  of 
a  country  wildness,  and  in  the  peculiar  break  by  which  they  were  character- 
ized, resembled  that  wild  music  called  the  Jodel  by  the  Swiss  peasants. 

Bully  instantly  assumed  an  attitude  of  profound  attention.  His  head  was 
cocked  on  one  side,  and  one  black,  bright,  intelligent  eye  was  fixed  on  his 
master.  He  was  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  been  stuffed,  while  the  sweet, 
melancholy  air  in  a  silver  thread  of  sound  issued  vibrating  from  the  boot- 
maker's lips.  The  air  then  ceased.  Bully  retained  his  attitude  of  attention  for 
a  moment  or  two,  then  finding  that  the  strain  was  over,  he  drew  himself  up 
proudly,  erected  his  jetty  crest,  puffed  out  his  rosy  corselet,  and  with  swollen 
throat  and  a  quaint  swing  of  the  body  and  flirt  of  the  tail,  he  joyously  burst 
into  '•Ah  I  novA  dirai  je  Tnaman? 

*  Confound  you  for  ah  obstinate  little  pig ! '  cried  Kamm,  enraged ;  *  will  you 
never  learn  that  tune,  you  red-breasted  idiot  ?  I  '11  flog  it  into  you,  by  all  that 's 
great  I  will  ? '  and  so  spying  he  proceeded  to  catch  his  unhappy  pet  and  belabor 
him  with  a  bristle  with  such  earnestness  that  one  would  have  imagined  that  he 
intended  to  hurt  him. 

'  0  Mr.  Kamm !  please  do  n't  beat  the  little  bird,'  cried  a  voice  at  this  junc- 
ture. *  I  'm  sure  he  sings  very  sweetly.  I  've  been  listening  to  him  outside 
the  door  these  two  minutes.' 

*  Ah  I  is  that  you.  Miss  Grace  ? '  answered  Kamm,  with  a  lava-like  rush  of 
blood  flooding  his  temples,  as  he  greeted  a  pretty  piquant  girl  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  tripped  into  the  little  shop,  and  held  one  little  hand  raised 
threateningly  against  the  shoe-maker,  while  Bully,  escaping  from  his  relaxed 
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grasp,  flew  to  his  Swiss  cottage,  where  he  secluded  himself  in  the  attic  with  an  air 
that  indicated  an  eternal  abandonment  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world. 

*  Yes,  it 's  me,  Kamm,'  said  the  little  lady,  *  and  I  do  n't  like  to  see  you  so 
cruel.' 

*  Bless  you.  Miss,  I  an't  cruel,  no  how.  You  see  I  want  to  get  the  bird  to 
whistle  *  Roslyn  Castle,'  a  fine  old  air.  Miss  ;  and  though  I  Ve  been  teaching 
him  a  year  and  more,  he  goes  against  me  all  he  can,  and  won't  do  it.  So  I 
make  believe  to  be  angry  with  him,  that 's  all.' 

*  Well,  but  you  frighten  him,  and  that 's  cruef.  Poor  little  fellow !  perhaps 
*  Roslyn  Castle'  is  too  high  for  his  voice.' 

This  was  a  comic  view  of  the  question,  and  they  both  burst  out  laughing, 
which  merriment  on  the  part  of  his  oppressors  seemed  to  Bully  to  be  an  addi- 
tional insult,  for  he  got  as  near  his  imitation  chimneys  as  possible,  and  turned 
his  back  on  mankind. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day.  Miss  Grace  ? '  asked  Kamm  as  soon  as  he 
had  given  her  a  chair,  the  seat  of  which  he  carefully  wiped. 

*  I  want  a  pair  of  yellow  gaiter-boots  for  the  new  piece,  Kamm.  It  is  a  bur- 
lesque, and  I  play  the  Princess  Jaberatung  of  the  Polyglot  Islands.  I  am  dis- 
guised as  a  boy,  by  the  connivance  of  my  father,  because  in  the  Polyglot  Islands 
there  is  a  law  against  woman's  studying  any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  I  have 
the  greatest  passion  for  learning  languages.  The  King  of  Lingualia,  a  neigh- 
boring territory,  who  is  also  a  great  lover  of  languages,  gives  notice  that  he  will 
give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  will  speak  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  tongues.  There  is  a  great  tournament  held,  and  I,  although  a  woman, 
enter  the  lists  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  overcome  all  opponents,  until 
at  last  a  stranger  appears,  who  calls  himself  Prince  Lexicon,  and  who,  after 
three  days'  struggle,  conquers  me  by  addressing  me  in  the  Skyittchee  language, 
the  only  known  tongue  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  .The  Prince  also  secretly 
informs  me  that  he  is  aware  of  my  sex,  and  that  he  will  not  claim  the  King's 
daughter,  but  prefers  to  teach  me  the  language  of  love.  Then  the  King  is  en- 
raged at  his  daughter's  hand  being  slighted,  and  imprisons  the  Prince  and  pur- 
sues me.  I  escape  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  end  rescue  the  Prince  just  as  he 
is  about  to  be  beheaded,  and  all  ends  happily  with  our  marriage  in  Consonant 
Castle,  on  the  lake  of  Verbs.  And  Mr.  Belvidere  plays  the  Prince,  and  0  Mr. 
Kamm !  he  sings  a  song  in  the  piece  so  beautifully ! ' 

*  Why,  that  must  be  a  very  pretty  piece.  Miss  Grace.  I  suppose  it  *8  for 
that  Mr.  Belvidere  ordered  the  scarlet  boots  with  the  gMd  tassels.' 

'  Well,  if  Mr.  Belvidere's  boots  are  to  be  as  handsome  as  that,  Kamm,  I 
hope  that  you  '11  make  mine  lovely,  for  you  know  he  is  to  marry  me.' 

'  I  hope  not.  Miss  Grace,'  said  Kamm  gravely,  with  a  touch'  of  pathos  in  his 
voice. 

'  Oh  !  I  mean  on  the  stage,  you  know,'  said  Miss  Grace  quickly.  *  Why, 
I  'd  rather  do  I  do  n't  know  what  than  marry  him  really,  with  his  airs,  and  his 
great,  conceited  blue  eyes,  which  he  thinks  so  much  of.  Had  n't  you  better 
take  my  measure  ?  And*  now,  Kamm,  I  want  you  to  make  them  the  cunningest 
iittle  things  you  can  think  of.' 
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And  so  saying,  the  little  danseuse  put  a  very  pretty  little  foot  up  on  a  stool, 
and  Kamm,  measuring-tape  in  hand,  knelt  as  if  in  adoration  before  it 

*  So  you  would  n't  marry  Mr.  Belvidere,  Miss  Grace  ? '  said  the  shoe-maker 
as  he  bound  the  arching  instep  with  the  graduated  tape. 

*  No,  I  do  n't  like  him  a  bit,'  was  the  decided  reply. 

*  Ah  I  but  you  're  hard  to  please,'  said  Kamm,  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  a 
timid  glance  at  the  pretty  face  that  bent  over  him  as  he  knelt. 

*  No,  I  'm  not,  Mr.  Kamm ;  not  at  all.  But  I  do  like  a  man  to  have  a  good 
heart,  and  some  respect  for  women.  I  do  n't  think  Mr.  Belvidere  has  either. 
Now,  I  'm  sure  I  'm  simple  enough  in  my  tastes,  for  I  often  remember  with 
pleasure  that  day  when  we  went  out  on  our  excursion  to  Hackensack,  you  and 
I  and  mother,  and  had  that  nice  cold  dinner  at  the  queer  little  English  inn 
called  the  Three  Pigeons,  an^  which  reminded  us  all  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  of 
*She  Stoops  to  Conquer;'  and  how  jolly  everything  was,  and  —  and  —  the 
drive  home ^ 

'  And,'  continued  Kamm,  rising  and  taking  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a  momentary  confusion  on  Grace's  part,  *  and  that  pleasure  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  the  first  time  I  ever  pressed  your  hand  with  my  own  great  clumsy 
paw,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  felt  a  little  hope  springing  up  in  my  heart  about 
you.' 

Grace  suddenly  drew  down  her  foot  and  stood  half-startled,  half-expectant 
before  the  earnest  shoe-maker,  who,  measure  in  hand,  and  all  unconscious  of 
apron,  continued: 

*  You  see,  I  never  said  any  thing  about  it  since.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  afraid  of  you,  Miss  Grace,  you  are  so  much  above  me,  and  you  know  so 
much  finer  people  than  I  am ;  but  I  can't  help  loving  you.  Miss  Grace  —  I  can't, 
indeed ;  and  I  'm  sure  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  working  for  you  and  watching  over  you  ;  and  if  I  thought  —  if  I 
thought ' 

Here  the  poor  fellow  stopped,  evidently  overpowered  or  afraid  to  go  on  any 
further.  Grace,  with  that  aplomb  which  the  stage  gives  to  even  the  most 
modest  of  girls,  put  her  hand  plumply  into  the  boot-maker's  and  said : 

*  Kamm,  you  are  an  honest,  sensible  man,  and  I  '11  treat  you  as  one.  I  like 
•you.     Come  and  see  my  mother  this  evening.' 

Kamm  kissed  the  neat  little  hand,  and  feeling  that  the  thing  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  ought  to  just  then,  quietly  knelt  down  and  took  her  measure  for  the 
fairy  boots. 

in. 

That  evening  Mr.  Kamm  presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Scul- 
pin,  Grace's  mother.  Mrs.  Sculpin  was  an  obese  old  lady,  whose  great  solace 
in  life  consisted  in  reminiscences  of  a  deceased  husband,  who,  she  said,  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  English  Navy,  and  had  been  eaten  by  savages  on  the  coast  of 
Madagascar.  There  were  envious  persons  who  maintained  that  the  deceased 
Sculpin  had  been  a  licensed  victualler  in  Liverpool,  and  had  never  seen  more 
of  the  sea  than  the  Mersey  presented  in  the  form  of  mud,  but  however  that 
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may  be,  Mrs.  Sculpin  cherished  her  naval  reminiscenoes,  and  accorded  to  the 
gallant  lieutenant  virtues,  talents,  and  a  station  in  society  of  the  most  exalted 
character. 

Grace  was  at  the  theatre  when  Kamm  arrived  at  the  old  lady's  house,  in 
Sullivan-street,  so  that  the  lieutenant's  widow  and  the  boot-maker  had  the  field 
to  themselves.  Mrs.  Sculpin  produced  some  ale  and  cigars,  and  the  matrimo- 
nial trenches  were  opened. 

Mrs.  Sculpin  was  lofty  in  proportion  as  Eanmi  was  humble.  ^She,  after  a 
manner,  trod  the  deck  of  a  seventy-two  gun  frigate,  and  talked  as  if  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  She  shook  her  fat  old  shoulders  as  if  she  felt  epaulettes 
growing  there,  and  treated  Kanun  more  like  a  prisoner  of  war  than  a  suitor : 
courteous,  but  not  familiar. 

*  You  see,  Mr.  Kanun,*  she  said  on  the  subje^jb  of  the  marriage,  *  we  can't 
always  forget  the  past.  I  *m  sure  I  'm  not  in  the  least  proud  whatsomever,  al- 
though we  have  had  rank  in  our  family,  Mr.  Kamm,  and  many^s  the  day  that 
I  Ve  seen  my  poor  dear  husband  in  his  white  trowsers  and  goold  epaulettes, 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  admirals,  as  familiar  with  them  as  if  he  was  a 
crowned  king.* 

Kamm  bent  his  head  as  if  overcome  with  this  magnificence  of  this  reminis- 
cence, and  the  condescension  that  deigned  to  recall  it  in  his  presence. 

*  Owing  to  succumstances,  Mr.  Kamm,  we  have  been  obleeged  to  do  things 
that  was  beneath  us.  We  was  obleeged  to  dance.  Sir,  to  dance  on  the  boords 
of  a  public  theayter,  the  which  stage  I  never  sees  but  I  *m  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  deck  of  the  beautiful  ship  which  my  husband  commanded,  with  all  the 
seams  running  side  by  side,  and  the  sailors  a-touching  their  hats  to  him  as  re- 
spectful as  men  ever  was.* 

*  I  *m  sure  it  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,*  said  the  poor  boot-maker  fidntly, 
while  Mrs.  Sculpin  squared  her  old  head  as  if  she  felt  a  cocked  hat  adorning 
her  rusty  brown  wig.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mrs.  Sculpin  always  spoke  edito- 
rially ;  and  that  in  theipoint  of  choreographic  display  it  was  her  daughter  and 
not  herself  she  meant,  for  indeed  the  old  lady's  dancing-days  were  long  over, 
and  her  steps  shook  the  little  house  in  SuUivan-street  as  she  went  up  and 
down-stairs. 

*  Far  bo  it  from  me  to  discourage  honest  industry,  Mr.  Kamm ;  I  hope  I 
knows  my  duty  to  my  country*s  flag  too  well  to  do  that ;  but  still  you  must 
allow  that  in  point  of  rank  you  are  no  match  for  us.  Grace  likes  you  yd^y 
much,  Mr.  Kamm,  and  I  think  you  a  young  man  of  excellent  cha/racter^  but 
you  see * 

*  Mrs.  Sculpin,  madam,*  here  broke  in  Kamm,  with  his  fine,  honest  face  all 
aglow  with  emotion,  *  I  love  Grace,  and  you  know  she  loves  me.  I  *m  but  a 
poor  boot-maker,  but  it  does  n*t  follow  that  I  myself  am  made  of  leather.  I 
am  tolerably  comfortable.  I  have  a  good  custom,  and  have  a  nice  sum  in  the 
savings  bank.  I  can  make  your  daughter  happy ;  and  when  we  are  married 
I  *11  take  a  handsome  store  in  Broadway,  and  become  a  fashionable  boot-maker, 
and  rise  in  the  world.     Now,  ma*am,  may  I  marry  your  daughter,  yes  or  no  ? '. 

This  dashing  attack  rather  upset  the  pompous  old  woman,  who  was  very 
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glad  to  get  Grace  so  well  married,  but  wanted  at  the  same  time  to  air  her  im- 
portance. Kamm  was  getting  impatient  at  the  eternal  lieutenant,  nor  did  he  like 
to  be  constantly  kicked  with  his  own  boots.  Mrs.  Sculpin,  therefore,  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  feeling  that  her  cocked  hat  had  been  somewhat  shoved  over 
her  eyes. 

*  Reelly  you  're  so  suddint  in  your  ways,  Mr.  Kamm.  Consider  the  feeling 
of  a  parient.  Sir,  and  the  respect  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  as  proud  a  man  as  ever  stepped,  and  whom  I  've  seen  many  and  many 
time  going  to  coort  in  his  uniform,  and  there  was  n't  —  though  I  say  it  —  a 
handsomer  man  in ' 

'"Mrs.  Sculpin,  will  you  say  yes  or  no  ?  I  'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  want  a 
plain  answer.  If  I  'm  too  low  for  you,  say  so,  and  let  me  go ;  if  not,  say  so, 
and  let  me  stay.     Now  come.to  the  point.' 

Kamm  was  astonished  at  his  own  courage ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  poor  fel- 
low, like  all  modest  men,  was  a  terrible  fellow  when  his  blood  was  up ;  and  he 
now  stood  facing  the  old  commodore,  with  cheeks  high-colored  and  blue  eyes 
sparkling  with  fire. 

The  poor  commodore  found  herself  beaten.  Cocked-hat,  epaulettes,  were  all 
gone.  So  she  determined  to  surrender,  but  still  resolved  to  make  a  scene  of  it. 
She  accordingly,  to  Kamm's  consternation,  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
flimg  herself  into  his  arms,  sobbing  violently. 

*  Take  her,  Kamm.  You  do  n't  know  my  feelings.  You  do  n't  know  what 
she  has  been  to  me.  And  it  is  my  prayer  ths^^  her  father  will  look  down  upon 
her  from  heaven,  and  guide  her  for  the  best,  for  he  was  always  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  and  no  one  that  saw  him  in  uniform 
could  doubt  it.' 

After  this  outbiu'st  she  kissed  Kamm,  and  brought  in  another  jug  of  ale, 
over  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately, 
provided  Grace  consented ;  after  which  Kamm  set  off  for  the  theatre  for  the 
double  purpose  of  taking  a  pair  of  new  boots  to  Mr.  Belvidere,  and  seeing  Grace, 
home  after  the  performance,  a  duty  which  up  to  that  period  had  been  always 
faithfully  performed  by  the  old  commodore,  who  was  the  terror  of  all  those 
feckless  young  actors  that  hover  about  pretty  faces  in  a  theatre. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Kamm  arrived  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Mulberry 
theatre,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bag  containing  the  great  Belvidere's  boots.  An 
act  was  just  over,  and  the  musicians,  interrupted  in  their  game  of  cards  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  amuse  themselves  while  the  play  was  going  on,  in  a 
sort  of  hole  under  the  stage,  were  scrambling  into  the  orchestra,  and  sulkily 
tuning  their  instruments ;  carpenters,  engaged  ostensibly  in  setting  the  next 
scene,  were  in  reality  occupied  only  in  butting  against  every  inoffensive  person 
they  could  find,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  in  the  way :  or  pursuing 
some  unhappy  stranger  with  a  great  canvas-scene  on  rollers,  which  they  slid 
after  him  with  a  venomous  speed  unttl  they  drove  him  into  a  comer,  when 
they  let  the  scene  down  on  him,  and  left  him  immiu-ed  in  darkness.  The 
actors  were  changing  in  their  dressing-rooms.  The  call-boy  was  consulting  the 
prompt-book,  and  seeing  that  the  pocket-book,  and  the  purse  of  gold,  and  the 
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false  will,  whicll«|rere  to  be  used  in  the  next  act,  were  all  ready,  and  in  their 
proper  plaee^^  *The  gas-man  was  fixing  the  chandelier  for  the  ball-room  ;  the 
scene-painter  aloft  in  his  studio  was  putting  the  finishing-touches  to  the  very 
last  scene  of  the  play,  which,  when  the  time  came,  would  be  lowered  on  the 
stage  with  the  colors  wet  upon  the  canvas.  All  was  bustle,  hurry,  confusion ; 
some  swearing,  and  considerable  chaff. 

Kamm  proceeded  to  Belvidere's  dressing-room  with  the  boots ;  but  not  find- 
ing that  great  artist,  sauntered  on  the  stage,  and  looked  about  him.  The  stage 
of  the  Mulberry  Theatre  is  very  large,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  odd  nooks  and 
comers ;  shadowy  recesses  where  one  might  expect  to  see  the  ghosts  of  de- 
ceased dramatists  flitting  with  indignant  gesturing  at  the  slaughtering  of  their 
plays.  Kamm  was  passing  one  of  those  dusty  comers,  when  he  thought  he 
heard  a  voice  that  he  recognized.  He  stopped  involuntarily  and  listened.  It 
was  Grace  who  was  speaking : 

*Mr.  Belvidere,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  so.  Sir.  It*s  wrong  of  you.  Sir, 
indeed  it  is.' 

*  But  I  swear  to  you,  Grace,  that  I  am  in  earnest.  I  declare  that  since  you 
have  come  to  the  theatre  I  have  thought  only  of  you.  You  will  not  be  cruel 
enough  to  refuse  me  the  small  favor  of  seeing  you  home  this  evening  after  the 
play ;  my  carriage  will  be  at  the  door,  and ' 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot.  My  mother  always  comes  for  me,  and  I  would 
rather  go  home  with  her  than  any  one  else.' 

'  Confound  your  mother,'  Kanjm  heard  Belvidere  mutter ;  then  he  continued : 
*  Then  I  swear,  Grace,  that  you  must  give  me  a  kiss  ;  one  little  one ;  only  one. 
Come,  now,  do  n't  be  foolish.' 

*  Stop,  stop.  Sir !  I  '11  shriek.  It 's  ungentlemanly  of  you.  Mr.  Belvidere, 
let  me  go.' 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  struggle,  and  a  scraping  of  feet  on  the  boards  ; 
when  a  shadowy  figure  appeared  in  the  dusky  recess,  and  seized  Belvidere  by 
the  throat. 

*  Come  out  here,  you  scoundrel,'  cried  Kamm,  dragging  the  comedian  out 
into  the  broad  gas-light,  and  holding  him  at  arm's  length.  *  I'll  teach  you  to 
set  your  rascally  traps  for  a  young  girl  that 's  innocent  as  the  angels,*  and  he 
gave  the  comedian  a  good  shaking. 

Now,  Mr.  Belvidere  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  what  is  called  pluck,  so  the 
moment  he  got  an  opportunity,  he  dealt  Kamm  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  peak 
of  the  jaw,  which  sent  him  flying  back  against  a  scene.  *  You  infernal  cob- 
bler,' he  said,  'take  that.' 

Kamm  took  it,  but  unfortunately  for  Belvidere  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  finding  that  the  comedian  was  a  bruiser,  the  shoe-maker  being  an  excel- 
lent gymnast,  suddenly  betook  himself  to  that  terrible  mode  of  fighting  called 
the  savate.  Accordingly,  while  Belvidere  was  in  the  most  approved  attitude 
for  resisting  an  attack  with  the  fists,  he 'was  suddenly  kicked  by  Kamm  in  the 
face  with  both  feet,  and  before  he  could  recover  he  received  a  third  similar  ap- 
plication in  the  region  of  his  wind,  which  laid  him  helpless  on  his  back,  with 
gasping  mouth,  and  wondering  how  the  deuce  the  thing  was  done.     This  ac- 
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complished,  Kamm  turned  to  where  poor  Grace  was  c<H|^^>4H^  agkiiiaii  a  wing, 
white  and  trembling  with  terror,  and  saying  to  her,  '  Gnfee,  y6ii*jftian't  dance 
here  to-night,'  tucked  her  tremulous  arm  ander  his,  and  made  his  WHy  through 
the  crowd  of  gaping  supers,  who  made  way  with  great  alacrity  for  a  man  who 
could  box  with  his  feet  as  well  as  with  his  hands.  Grace  had  not  yet  donned 
her  theatre-dress,  and  so  he  bore  her  straight  home  to  her  mother,  where,  the 
moment  she  was  safely  housed,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  tears. 

Mrs.  Sculpin's  indignation  was  of  course  majestic,  when  the  affair  was  re- 
lated to  her.  That  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant,  who  was  familiar  with 
admirals,  and  on  whom  some  of  the  bullion  of  his  epaulettes  may  be  supposed 
to  have  descended,  should  have  been  outraged  by  a  mere  actor  like  Belvidere, 
was  incredible.  I  think  that  at  first  the  old  lady  contemplated  having  the  of- 
fending comedian  lashed  to  a  grating,  and  given  nine  dozen  by  a  boatswain's 
mate ;  but  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  evening,  under  the  influence  of  ale,  she 
mitigated  the  punishment  to  a  court-martial,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  she  in- 
tended being  president.  During  many  of  Mrs.  Sculpin's  relations  concerning 
her  husband  and  general  family  connections,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  indiscreet  to 
mention,  that  a  certain  amount  of  inattention  might  have  been  observed  on  the 
part  of  Grace  and  Mr.  Charles  Kamm.  In  fact,  they  didn't  listen  to  the  old 
lady ;  but  as  soon  as  Grace's  hysterics  were  over,  our  friend  the  boot-maker 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  convincing  the  young  danseuse  that  a  speedy 
marriage  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  After  a 
long  sitting,  in  which  a  rapid  ceremony  was  finally  agreed  upon,  Kamm  took 
his  departure,  and  reached  his  little  shop,  where  he  found  Bully  with  his  head 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  feathers,  with  all  his  rosy  breast-plumes  ruffled  about 
him  in  sleep,  until  he  looked  like  a  pink  poppy  on  one  leg. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  day  when  Kamm,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes,  and 
shod  with  a  pair  of  bridal  boots,  on  which  he  had  expended  all  his  ingenuity, 
issued  fi'om  his  shop-door,  on  his  way  tcF  Mrs.  Sculpin's.  He  had  bade  good- 
by  to  the  bullfinch,  as  if  he  was  not  coming  back  again ;  though  in  his  soli- 
tary hours  he  often  thought  what  a  source  of  pleasure  the  bird  would  be  to 
his  little  wife,  when  he  was  away  at  work.  He  went  across  by  Houston-street 
joyously.  He  was  happy  and  independent.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Mulberry  Theatre,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Belvidere,  but  he 
had  also  withdrawn  Grace,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  affianced  husband,  from 
her  engagement,  and  made  it  a  stipulation  that  she  should  dance  no  more. 
Ring  out,  bells  of  St.  Thomas !  Enter  Commodore  Sculpin,  with  new  cocked- 
hat  and  epaulettes  I  Appear  quiet  and  business-like  parson  from  the  vestry, 
gazing  a^  you  pass  to  the  rails,  with  a  sort  of  vague  sympathy  on  the  flushed 
face  of  Charles  Kamm,  aged  twenty-three ;  and  the  pale  face  of  Grace  Scul- 
pin, aged  seventeen ! 

The  ceremony  passed  as  all  such  ceremonies  pass.  There  was  no  grand 
display.  There  were  not  six  bride' s-maids,  and  six  grooms-men,  which  saved 
Grace  the  presentation  of  six  lace  veils,  and  Kamm  the  distribution  of  six 
suits  of  dress-clothes.     But  invisible  grooms-men  and  bride's-maids  hovered 
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about  the  altar-rails  as  the  vows  were  made.     Truth,  Honor,  Loyalty  and  Love 
were  there,  and  hallowed  the  simple  ceremony. 

According  to  special  agreement,  Eamm  went  home  that  day  with  his  bride. 
The  Sculpin  frigate  —  excuse  me,  I  meant  mansion  —  had  a  pretty  sunny  little 
chamber  set  apart  for  the  young  couple ;  and  our  jfriend  the  boot-maker  agreed 
to  forsake  his  bunk  in  the  shop  for  the  splendors  of  a  home.  Sweetly  passed 
the  hours.  Forgetful  of  work,  forgetful  of  every  thing  except  love,  Kamm 
idled  away  through  four  days.  He  was  irritated  no  longer  at  the  commodore's 
assumption  of  dignity.  He  allowed  her  to  wear  her  epaulettes  with  impunity ; 
their  false  glitter  was  more  than  recompensed  by  the  light  that  beamed  upon 
him  from  Grace's  eyes. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  wedding  when,  as  Kamm  was  sitting  in  the 
window,  toying,  after  his  simple,  lover-like  fashion,  with  Grace's  hair,  when  he 
started  up  suddenly,  and  cried :  *  Good  God  !  * 

*  What  *s  the  matter  ? '  asked  Grace,  alarmed  at  the  wild  look  of  fright  that 
suddenly  overspread  his  countenance. 

'  0  my  God  I  what  a  wretch  I  am  1  The  bird  1  Bully  1  I  shut  up  my 
shop,  and  have  not  been  there  for  four  days,  and  he  is  starving ;  oh-h-h  I  ' 
and  the  poor  fellow  groaned  as  if  he  had  been  stricken  with  some  agonizing 
disease. 

In  an  instant  Grace  had  rushed  for  his  hat,  and  the  next  moment  the  poor 
shoe-maker,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  was  running  full  speed  down  Houston- 
street  to  his  neglected  store.  The  picture  of  that  poor,  pining,  aflfectionate 
bird,  who  loved  him  so,  singing  his  little  songs  in  darkness  and  solitude,  was 
ever  before  him  as  he  ran.  He  pictured  him,  as  the  days  went  by,  descending 
to  his  trough  and  his  water-bottle,  and  finding  them  empty.  He  saw  him  at 
length  exhausted  with  hunger,  huddle  into  the  comer  of  his  cage,  and  die. 

And  he  ran.  How  he  did  run !  So  fast  that  when  he  reached  his  door  he 
was  so  much  out  of  breath  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  put  the  key  in  the 
lock.  In  that  brief  pause  he  thought  ho  heard  a  faint,  shrill  sound.  He  put 
his  ear  close  to  the  door,  and  listened.  I  will  not  tell  how  his  heart  smote  turn 
as  he  heard  from  within,  whistled  in  faint  but  clear  notes  the  long-disputed 
air  of  *  Roslyn  Castle.'  Poor  bird  I  Deserted  by  his  master  for  another  love, 
he  called  up  from  the  depths  of  his  memory,  the  strain  he  would  not  remem- 
ber when  he  was  present ;  and  in  the  dreary  work-shop,  lonely  and  without 
food,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  strain  that  his  master  loved ! 

Need  I  say  with  what  acclamations  Bully  was  received  at  Mrs.  Sculpin's 
when  Kamm  brought  him  thither  ?  "What  pastures  of  groundsel  were  thrust 
into  his  cage  of  mornings  ?  What  dainties  in  the  way  of  seeds  and  fruits  were 
his  portion  evermore  ?    He  was  in  all  respects,  slangular  and  otherwise.  Bully. 
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*  What  makes  such  a  ruBtling?  what  makes  this  ado  ? 
'  T  is  the  poor  Uttle  goslings,  that  have  not  got  a  shoe ; 
The  cobbler  has  leather,  but  no  last  he  can  use. 
And  so  they  go  barefoot,  and  never  have  shoes.'—  Gbbman  Nurseky  Songs. 


'Are  you  right  on  the  Goose  Question  ?'  was  universally  asked  during  the 
last  Presidential  contest ;  and  we  propose  a  chapter  on  this  well-known  domes- 
tic bird.  The  first  of  the  feathered  race  that  man  converted  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar use  was  undoubtedly  the  common  fowl,  a  most  prosaic  creature,  that  has 
every  where  followed  him,  but  in  whom  all  the  romance  of  bird-nature  and 
higher  instinct  are  entirely  wanting.  A  single  glance  at  Madam  Scrapefoot 
tells  you  this.  Her  sober  mind  abhors  all  extravagance  and  innovations ;  as 
her  ancestors  were  before  her,  will  she  remain,  plain  in  dress,  thought  and 
deed.  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  doubtful  virtues  which  we 
proudly  call  elegance,  refinement  and  high-breeding.  These  are  as  naught  to 
her.  *Pray  and  work!  Stay  at  home  and  get  an  honest  livelihood,'  she 
seems  to  say  to  her  sons  and  daughters,  as. she  walks  among  them  with  a  high 
sense  of  her  own  importance. 

How  self-satisfied  and  how  emphatically  she  clucks,  when  she  has  laid  an 
egg  I  The  whole  neighborhood  hears  the  important  intelligence ;  an4  no  young 
poet  could  exhibit  his  verses  in  the  Knickerbocker  with  more  vain-glorious- 
ness.  When  she  is  a  mother,  above  all,  what  a  searching,  what  a  scraping  and 
calling  I  She  provides  for  all,  not  thinking  of  herself  alone.  The  grave  Plu- 
tarch names  the  hen  as  a  pattern  of  motherly  love ;  and  the  Arabians  place 
her  even  among  the  stars.  To  the  seven-starred  constellation  of  the  Pleiades 
the  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  the  *  Cluching-hen,^  Alcyon  is  the  hen,  and  the 
neb\ilous  cluster  of  stars,  the  chickens.  We  read  in  our  Bibles,  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  thought  it  not  beneath  Him  to  compare  His  love  for  His 
people  to  the  love  of  a  hen  for  her  little  brood.  Of  all  figures  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, none  is  more  touching,  or  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  heart. 

The  taming  which  has  decidedly  elevated  some  animals  to  higher  intelli- 
gence, has  not  been  so  successful  with  the  goose ;  she  has  become  a  slave  to 
man.  She  trails  along  her  clumsy  body,  grown  fat  in  captivity,  and  on 
broad  oar-like  feet,  rocks  at  easy  step  on  one  side,  or  half-tumbles  forward. 
If  you  drive  her,  she  knows  not  whither  to  go ;  now  hesitatingly  turning  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left ;  always  at  a  loss  and  always  cackling.  Drive  her  more 
quickly,  and  the  noise  becomes  a  shrill  scream  —  the  bewildered  animal  spread- 
ing out  its  wings,  and  beating  them  violently  together,  vrithout  raising  its 
pinions  an  inch  above  the  ground. 

Still,  this  ceaseless  cackle  is  capable  of  certain  modulations,  and  the  screech- 
ing obtained  for  her  veneration  and  immortal  historic  fame.     From  Livy, 
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through  all  succeeding  ages,  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  Capital,  by  the 
warning  cries  of  geese,  is  related,  as  a  miracle,  and  the  virtues  of  the  bird 
have  been  praised.  The  vigilance  of  the  goose  was  extolled  above  the  often- 
related  watchfulness  of  the  dog.  Rome  gratefully  remembered  this  deed  by 
an  annual  public  festival,  in  which  a  silver  image  of  the  favorite  bird  was  car- 
ried in  state.  A  dog  was  also  hanged  to  punish  that  animal,  because  he  did 
not  bark  when  the  Gauls  came  to  attack  the  city.  He  was  impaled  alive  on 
an  elder-branch. 

The  Germans,  too,  often  selected  the  goose  for  sacrifice ;  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  even  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  But  a  doubt  has  arisen 
whether  this  was  done  from  respect  to  the  pious  bishop,  or  a  discreet  regard 
which  the  complimentary  and  worthy  monks  had  for  their  own  stomachs. 
Old  carols  assert  that  the  goose  was  most  in  season  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin ; 
and  the  merry  *  Goose  Litany ^^  a  convivial  ballad,  early  echoed  in  the  monas- 
tic refectories,  strengthens  this  doubt.  The  name  *  Martinmas  Goose,'  is  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  met  with  as  early  as  1171.  Later  ballads  inform  us  that 
Martin,  when  sought,  to  make  him  bishop,  crept  among  the  geese  to  hide  him- 
self.    His  humility,  however,  was  betrayed  by  their  cackling. 

Germany  was  the  original  home  of  our  bird,  where  its  breed,  in  early 
times,  was  zealously  encouraged,  and  goose-herds  abounded.  Pliny  declares 
that  a  higher  sagacity  exists  in  the  goose  than  is  generally  allowed,  quoting  as 
proof  the  friendship  which  Laceys,  the  philosopher,  formed  for  one  of  the 
species.  In  the  story  of  the  Crusader,  however,  there  is  more  striking  proo^ 
who,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  desert,  followed  the  guidance  of  a  goose,  and 
thus  was  safely  conducted  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  Holy  City.  In  the 
*  Yorkshire  Gazette,'  of  1834,  there  is  a  parallel  story.  An  old  gentleman 
there  had  for  his  companion  a  gander,  belonging  to  a  farmer,  and  it  came  po- 
litely every  morning  at  five  from  the  farm-yard,  and  awoke  him  by  his  cries. 
Then  his  goosey  friend  accompanied  him  all  day,  and  might  be  seen  walking 
behind  him,  unmindful  of  the  children's  screams,  which  often  attended  both 
pedestrians.  If  the  old  man  sat  down  to  rest,  Mr.  Gander  laid  himself  at  his 
feet;  and  before  reaching  his  usual  halting-places,  his  feathered  companion 
would  run  before,  and  turn  round  and  signify,  by  cackling,  all  right,  at  the 
resting-place.  When  he  went  into  the  inn  for  a  glass  of  ale.  Gander  followed, 
until  he  had  finished  *  his  horn,'  when  both  proceeded  on  the  way  again. 

The  epicures  speak  of  goose-liver  and  fat,  and  its  down ;  and  Pliny,  the 
early  naturalist,  esteemed  goose-liver  pastries  of  such  moment,  as  to  search  for 
the  name  of  him  to  whose  skill  they  owed  this  exquisite  delicacy.  He  relates 
further,  that  even  the  sturdy  necks  of  Roman  soldiers  were  unable  to  do  with- 
out the  soft  down ;  and  multitudes  stationed  in  Germany  deserted  their  legions 
to  hunt  the  bird  of  their  choice. 

Here  our  chapter  might  end,  but  beside  the  goose  we  find  her  more  grave 
and  stiller  brother,  the  Swan.  He  is  an  ideal  creation  of  natiu-e :  a  water- 
fowl in  the  highest  perfection,  with  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful,  and  full  of 
majesty.  The  bards  of  all  nations  have  glorified  him ;  and  when  they  wish  to 
present  a  perfect  image  of  themselves,  they  can  find  no  nobler  one  than  the 
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melodious  bird  Apollo.*  Aristotle  asserts  that  the  souls  of  poets,  after  death, 
pass  into  swans,  and  retain  the  gift  of  harmony  which  they  possessed  in  their 
human  form. 

The  Roman  myth  transformed  Phaeton  into  a  swan,  placing  him  among  the 
stars  ;  and  the  German  traditions  of  the  bird  are  very  rich.  They  speak  of 
swan  maidens,  but  sorceresses  may  also  change  themselves  into  such  birds  by 
means  of  certain  charms.  One  tradition  speaks  of  an  enchanted  swan  knight 
marrying  a  Duchess,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  beautiful  swan  as  he  proudly  and  slowly 
swims  through  the  quiet  lake  in  the  stillness  of  evemng  ?  No  leaf  or  wave  is 
moving  while  the  graceful  bird  silently  floats  along  his  solitary  course,  like 
some  water-spirit,  now  suddenly  disappearing  in  the  shadows,  and  presently 
reappearing  in  renewed  splendor.  With  what  lightness,  ease  and  grace  he 
moves  away  in  dazzling,  snowy  whiteness.  Every  attitude  is  striking,  and 
every  movement  full  of  noble  beauty.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  North- 
men, thus  he  moves  in  the  circles  of  the  Wedarborn,  which  they  esteepi  the 
holy  stream  of  Time,  and  is  overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  Ygdrasil,  the  tree 
of  the  Universe.  Beautiful  myth  of  the  North  I  So,  also,  according  to  the 
Roman  poet,  does  the  swan  lead  the  car  of  the  sea-born  goddess  over  the 
waves,  t  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  German  fiction  that  swans  hover  around 
the  heads  of  their  heroes,  singing  to  them,  as  if  summoned  to  immortality. 

When  death  approaches,  the  swan  pours  forth  his  last  breath  in  enchanting 
and  sublime  music.  Of  course,  this  is  mere  fable ;  still  it  is  most  deeply  sig- 
nificant, plainly  shadowing  the  presentiment  of  a  Psyche^  or  soul.  Thus  is 
created  a  striking  image  of  that  better  and  immortal  state  to  which  we  are  des- 
tined. Even  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  in  *  Phsedon,*  with  Cicero,  seem  to  have 
had  in  mind  this  sentiment  concerning  the  swan. 

The  swanks  flight  —  how  striking  and  beautiful  I  He  cleaves  the  air  like  a 
hero  and  an  eagle.  A  chorus  of  these  flying  birds,  resounding  fi-om  on  high,  is 
like  trumpets  heard  from  afar,  whose  echoes  are  borne  away  on  the  breeze. 
This  is  the  swan's  song,  partly  a  battle-cry,  and  a  psalm  of  peace  in  part.  But 
he  loves  peace  more  than  strife ;  quiet  enough  never  to  seek  dissension,  and 
strong  enough  never  to  fly  from  the  attack. 

He  awaits  fearlessly  the  stroke  of  the  eagle,  while  his  strength  and  courage 
make  him  victorious  over  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  He  even  drags  down  into 
the  water  the  griping  wol^  and  holds  him  there.  The  image  is  a  fine  one 
where  Homer  compares  the  Greeks  leaving  their  ships  and  rushing  to  the 
battle,  to 

*  Thb  milk-white  swans  in  Asines'  waterj  plains, 
That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cajster's  springs 
Stretch  their  long  neck  and  clap  their  rustling  wings ; 
Now  tower  aloft,  now  course  in  airy  rounds  j 
Now  light  with  noise — with  noise  the  field  resounds.' 

*  Vide  HoR.  Ode  ii.  20.  t  Hoeacb,  Ode  iii.  28. 
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*  How  sweet  it  is  to  fly  I  to  feel  no  more 
A  cumbrous  inclination  to  the  earth, 
With  which  ambitious  will  struggles  in  vain. 

0  father  mine  I  oft  have  I  longed  to  fly 
Up  to  the  spring-renewing  Pleiades ; 

To  smite  the  liquid  sea  of  heaven  with  wings, 
And  sail  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  — 
The  rocky  pillars  of  strong  Hercules, 
Which  he  of  old  built  up  —  the  boundary 
Of  mortal  exploration ;  far  away 
Into  illimitable  space ;  to  attend. 
With  Hesperus,  the  foot-steps  of  the  sun ; 
To  watch,  with  Lucifer,  Aurora  come 
From  her  bright  golden  palace,  to  ascend 
The  chariot  of  winged  steeds  1     I  Ve  thought 
(Was  it  presumptuous,  father  mine  ?)  perchance 
The  goddess  of  the  dawn  would  carry  me 
To  heaven,  that  I  might  be  among  the  gods, 
As  she  did  Clitus,  son  of  Mantius. 
And  now,  0  blissful  feeling  I  I  can  fly  I 

1  try  these  wings  and  try  them  not  in  vain. 
Now  is  the  world  beneath  me ;  I  behold 
The  fading  cliffs  of  chalk-producing  Crete, 
And  Ida's  summits  1     I  will  fly  away  • 

To  Helius,  whose  face  unveiled  I  see ! ' 

Then  Daedalus  thus  answered  Icarus  : 
'  My  skill,  indeed,  hath  given  us  happy  wings. 
Whereon  we  'scape  the  wrathful  King  of  Crete, 
Who  loaded  me  with  ignominious  chains. 
But  curb  thine  ever-vaulting  zeal,  my  son. 
Nor  venture  in  the  face  of  Helius 
Too  far,  lest,  envious,  he  with  scorching  flames 
Shall  melt  thy  wax^d  wings,  and  headlong  thou 
Shalt  plunge  adown  the  imponderable  air 
To  earth ;  thy  ghost  descend  to  Pluto's  realms 
In  payment  of  thy  rashness.    Not  too  far  1 ' 

But,  even  as  he  spake,  young  Icabus, 
Unmindful  of  his  warning,  flew  away 
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Aslant  the  air,  straight  in  the  unveiled  face 
Of  the  all-warming  sun.    *  0  Helius  I 
He  cried ;  0  Helius  I  I  come  I    I  Ve  played 
Ofttimes  in  the  warm  beams  of  thy  dear  light, 
And  as  an  eagle  longed  to  soar  away. 
Receive  me  now,  and  not  with  cruelty, 
But  let  me  dwell  awhile  with^thee  above, 
And  walk  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies ! ' 

Then  D-fflDALus  with  terror  called  to  him. 
But  called  in  vain ;  and  then,  with  swifter  flight. 
Essayed  to  overtake  him,  and  by  force 
Restrain  his  rash,  impetuous  career. 
But  Icarus,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  vain  pursuit, 
Sped  upward  as  a  bird ;  for  he  was  moved 
By  a  great  all-pervading  wish  to  fly. 
And  knew  not  fear.     But  D-sdalus,  afraid 
Lest  both  should  perish  in  their  upward  course. 
And  cumbered  with  a  body  heavier, 
Was  left  so  far  behind,  that  Icarus  « 

Appeared  to  him  as  only  a  young  dove. 
And  then  a  scarce  perceptible  faint  speck 
On  which  he  gazed  a  little  moment,  then 
Could  see  no  more.     *  0  Icarus  I '  he  cried, 
*  0  Icarus  I  my  too-ambitious  boy. 
Must  I  now  wander  o'er  the  sea  alone  ? 
And  thy  dear  corse,  sun-slain,  unburied,  lie 
On  some  wide  waste,  or  sink  into  the  deep  ? 
Better  had  I  remained  a  slave  in  Crete ; 
Better  had  I  not  gained  of  heaven  such  skill. 
Wherewith  I  made  these  wings,  defying  thus 
The  tyrant's  anger  and  the  realms  of  air. 
Wherein  no  solid  foot-hold  may  be  found. 
Alas  I  already  have  I  soared  too  fer 
Toward  the  boundary  of  the  fiery  sun ; 
I  feel  his  great  intolerable  heat ; 
And  if  not  instantly  I  turn  adown. 
These  wax6d  wings  will  melt.     0  Jupiter  ! 
Great  father  of  the  gods,  have  pity  thou  ! 
Have  pity  on  poor  Icarus  I     Farewell, 
0  Icarus  I  dear,  lovely  son,  farewell ! ' 

And  then  toward  the  earth  turned  DiEDALus, 
With  tear-wet  eyes  and  grief-encumbered  heart. 
But  Helius,  burning  with  envious  rage 
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At  the  presumptuous  flight  of  Icarus, 

Darted  upon  his  sides  a  beam  so  hot, 

That  the  frail  wax  wherewith  the  feathery  wings 

Were  joined  l)y  Daedalus,  melted  away 

As  by  a  touch  of  magic  I     Icarus, 

Thus  left  unwinged  far  in  the  upper  sky, 

Did  fall  adown  the  imponderable  air 

As  falls  a  stone  from  off  a  time-bent  tower. 

Calling  in  vain  for  pity  to  the  god 

Whom  he  had  thus  offended  I     Down  and  down 

He  sank,  until  no  vital  breath  remained, 

So  swift  the  horrid  fall ;  and  when  at  last 

He  reached  the  placid  surface  of  the  sea. 

He  plunged  into  its  watery  depths  like  lead ! 

Was  there  among  the  gods  above  no  one 
To  pity  him,  poor  Icarus  !  whose  fault 
Was  that  of  aspiration  for  the  things 
Which  are  not  of  the  world  —  the  power  to  fly, 
And  dwell  with  the  inmiortals  ? 

•  There  was  one 

Who  pitied  Icarus,  whose  thoughtful  eye 
Grew  moist  with  sympathy  as  she  beheld 
His  most  disastrous  fall.    *  0  Helius  ! 
She  cried,  0  ever-envious  Helius  ! 
Wherefore  this  cruel  deed  ?    Hath  Icarus 
Aught  harmftil  done  to  us  ?    Can  mortal  man 
Aspire  too  high  ?  and  are  we  gods  above 
On  such  a  level  with  our  worshippers 
That  we  must  burn  with  envy  of  their  power  ? 
Could  Icarus  obscure  thy  rays  ?    Could  he 
By  his  most  passionate  high  flight 
Degrade  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods  ? ' 

Thus  spake  she,  blue-eyed  aegis-bearing  one, 
Pallas  Athene,  noblest  of  the  powers 
Of  high  Olympus  ;  she  who,  loving,  led 
Ulysses  through  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Beset  of  every  peril.     And  straightway 
She  did  descend  into  the  shadowy  sea. 
And  spake  unto  the  soul  of  Icarus  : 
'  Thou  hast  not  sinned  against  the  gods  in  thought 
Or  deed,  0  Icarus  I  and  cruel  he 
Who  sought  to  drive  thy  shade  to  Pluto's  realms. 
But  I  a  greater  am  than  he  who  lights 
The  outer  world ;  for  I  light  up  the  soul 
With  wisdom,  and  the  pious  love  of  truth. 
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I  envy  not  the  nobleness  of  mind 

Which  mortals  may  possess  ;  nor  can  they  aim 

Too  high  to  please  my  fancy,  though  they  fail 

Even  as  thou  hast  failed.     Since  thou  hast  aimed 

To  fly  above  the  earth,  and  dwell  with  gods, 

I  love  thee !  thou  art  worthy  of  the  skies  I 

I  will  replace  the  wings  which  thou  hast  lost ; 

Yet  not  replace  them ;  for  I  '11  give  thee  wings 

Which  Helius  with  all  his  fiery  beams 

Concentrate  cannot  melt  I     For  D^dalus 

Is  not  so  skilled  as  I ;  he  gave  thee  wings 

Of  mortal  manufacture ;  but  the  wings 

I  give  thee  are  immortal  I     Thou  shalt  fly 

Up  to  the  spring-renewing  Pleiades  ; 

Shalt  smite  the  liquid  sea  of  heaven  with  wings. 

And  sail  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth  — 

The  rocky  Pillars  of  strong  Hercules, 

Which  he  of  old  built  up  —  the  boundary 

Of  mortal  exploration ;  far  away 

Into  illimitable  space ;  shalt  Hend, 

With  Hesperus,  the  footsteps  of  the  sun ; 

Shalt  watch,  with  Lucifer,  Aurora  come 

From  her  bright  golden  palace,  to  ascend 

The  chariot  of  winged  steeds.' 

• 
And  then 

Pallas  Athene,  dajighter  of  great  Jove, 

Clad  him  with  wings.     And  straightway  he  arose 

From  his  moist  grave  deep-bosomed  in  the  sea. 

And  flew  away  among  the  stars  of  heaven ; 

Flew  past  the  fiery  regions  of  the  sun ; 

And  Helius  in  vain  poured  on  his  sides 

The  heat  concentrate  of  his  fiercest  beams  I 

And  Icarus  now  dwells  among  the  gods ; 

And  men  have  called  the  shadowy  sea  wherein 

He  fell,  since  then  forever  by  his  name. 
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Little  or  nothing  is  now  being  done  in  the  studios  ;  many  of  our  artists 
have  shouldered  the  musket  and  gone  o£f  to  the  wars :  yet  it  needs  no  prophet* s 
ken  to  foresee  that  American  art  will  arise  from  out  this  political  chaos  re- 
juvenated and  soar  aloft  on  the  expanded  wing  of  the  American  eagle.  This 
same  old  eagle,  by  the  way,  has  had  too  long  a  rest,  and  it  is  high  time  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  coup  d'osil  of  the  most  glorious  country  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon. 

It  is  not  often  in  the  melee,  in  the  strife,  that  art  is  perfected ;  it  is  rather 
after  the  turbulent  spirit  has  subsided  and  the  waves  of  commotion  have  sobbed 
themselves  into  placid  rest,  that  we  may  expect  to  realize  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  wholesome  electric  shock  upon  national  art. 

We  make  bold  to  urge  upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  American  art  */Z 
n^ est  pas  une  luxe  —  il  est  une  necessaire: '  the  famous  rejoinder  of  Hortense  to 
the  busy-body  who  affected  to  pronounce  upon  the  superfluity  of  the  morceaux 
de  vertu  of  her  boudoir.  Apply  it  to  national  art  The  love  of  art  is  the  constant 
craving  of  the  individual  soul  for  those  expressions  of  beauty,  truth  and  good- 
ness so  replete  in  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator  ;  a  taste  for  something  better 
than  what  is  merely  of  the  earth,  earthy :  a  penchant  for  those  glorious  talis- 
mans which  out-live  time. 

National  art  is  but  the  wholesome  food  for  the  aggregate  aesthetic  want  of 
individuals  expressed  as  one  grand  whole ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  in  the 
annals  of  our  country  when  art  held  a  more  important  position  than  it  now 
does.  As  the  visible  record  of  the  standing  of  a  nation  speaking  a  universal 
language  which  the  whole  world  understands  and  which  will  be  equally  legible 
to  posterity,  it  is  the  voucher  for  our  political  integrity,  the  symbol  of  our 
faith,  the  talisman  of  immortality  distinguishing  us  from  barbarians.  Symbplic 
art  is  thee  scutcheon  of  a  nation ;  historic  art  is  its  record ;  landscape  and  genre- 
painting  are  its  topography  and  poetry.  And  is  it  not  a  noble  work,  this 
catering  for  the  sesthetic  food  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  immortality  ineradicable 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Mutation  is  the  stamp  of  all  things  earthly ;  yet  we  none  of  us  care  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  oblivion,  ^his  eternal  fighting  against  the  transitori- 
ness  of  time  and  change  constitutes  the  zest  of  strife  in  our  ideal  lives :  yet  an 
*  Old  Mortality '  is  as  much  needed  within  our  city  walls  to  remove  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  Mammon  from  our  national  escutcheon  as  to  scrape  the  moss  and 
lichens  from  the  tomb-stones  of  our  ancestors  in  the  quiet  country  church-yafd. 
And  is  not  the  thought  of  a  grand  national  art  sufficiently  glorious  to  incite  us 
to  struggle  on  through  all  present  trials  and  discomfitures  in  order  to  finally 
compass  so  great  a  blessing  ? 

Yet  these  are  perilous  times  for  our  artist  confreres.  In  hours  like  these, 
when  even  moneyed  men  feel  poor,  when  nothing  is  ordered,  nothing  bought, 
there  must  neceesarily  be  suffering  in  the  studio ;  and  the  most  we  can  do  is 
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But  have  wo  no  National  Art?  Go  to  the  Governor's  Room,  City  Hall: 
see  the  revered  shades  of  the  *  Heroes  of  the 'Revolution,'  our  '  Statesmen'  and 
*  Warriors  ; '  are  they  not  worthily  limned  ?  In  the  historical  genre  we  rank 
first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  young  as  we  are  in  history.  ^  See  the 
works  of  Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  Weimar,  the  venerable  Sully,  yet  living ;  the 
elder  Jarvis  ;  Catlin,  Waldo  and  Jewett ;  Inman,  Jarvis,  Elliott,  Hmitington, 
Hicks,  Morse,  Gray,  Mooney,  Page,  Kellogg  and  a  host  of  others.  •And  in 
sculpture,  are  we  so  far  behind  other  nations  that  it  can  be  said  we  have  none? 
Is  not  the  very  presence  of  Le  Pere  de  la  Patre  in  our  council-hall  a  sufficient 
answer  ? 

The  public  has  a  penchant  for  the  landscape  genre.  None  need  be  told  that 
Church  is  great  —  that  he  is  national.  Has  he  not  given  us  his  *  ^Niagara '  and 
his  '  Heart  of  the  Andes,'  and  is  he  not  treating  us  this  summer  with  his  re- 
frigerating *  Iceberg  ? '  How  those  dazzling  mountains  of  ice  freeze  into  the 
very  soul,  awing  us  with  the  mystic  revelations  of  another  sphere !  And 
G.  L.  Brown,  though  he  has  loitered  long  in  the  Land  of  the  Vine,  comes  to  us 
at  last  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  gives  us  the  *  Harbor  and  City  of 
New  York,'  the  *  Crown  of  New-England,'  and  'Niagara  by  Moon-light.' 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  historical  and  landscape  genres  that  we  must 
search  for  the  individuality  of  a  nation. 

We  detect  d  V  instant  a  French,  Italian  or  German  ^«7ir€-painting  at  a  casual 
coup  (Tml.  Its  nationality  is  insensibly  enwrought  among  the  very  pigments, 
becoming  inseparable  from  it.  But  where,  save  in  the  historical  and  landscape 
genres,  can  we  detect  American  poesy  ?  And  why  is  this  ?  Must  we  again 
ask :  have  wc  no  nationality ;  no  maniere  Wetre;  no  priceless  individuality  to 
evolve  and  enshrine?  Who  can  mistake  one  of  the  little  cabinet  gems  of 
Edouard  Fr^re  ?  Are  not  his  petites  paysannes  cooking  their  louilli  inimitable  ? 
Who  so  insensible  that  warms  not  at  Meyer  von  Bremen's  domestic  scenes ; 
or  who  so  stolid  that  thrills  not  at  Carl  Hubner's  eloquent  portraitures  of  life 
in  Germany  ? 

And  have  we  no  domestic  nationality  to  evolve  ?  have  wo  no  poesy  ofTiome^ 
whose  episodes  shall  warm  the  heart  and  thrill  the  nation  ?  These  are  serious 
questions  :  questions  it  is  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  parent,  every  loyal 
son  and  loving  daughter  to  answer.  Nationally  we  have  been  too  rash,  top- 
pling down  the  sacred  chimneys  of  our  ancestors,  in  which  the  swallows  have 
built  their  nests  for  centuries,  to  erect  a  shrine  to  innovation  which  we  mistook 
for  improvement.  We  have  not  sufficiently  taught  the  youth  of  our  land  to 
respect  the  mighty  shades  of  those  who  have  gone  before  —  those  dauntless 
pioneers  of  our  national  prosperity.  '  Home,  sweet  home,'  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  myth !  Yet,  thank  God,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  retrieve  our  mighty,  our 
national  error ! 

Who  is  our  Meyer  von  Bremen  to  depict  the  poesy  of  domestic  life  ?  Ma- 
tron !  fetch  out  the  ancient  spinning-wheel  of  your  ancestress.  Nay :  blush 
not  that  you  are  descended  from  those  who  gloried  in  being  useful.  Utile  et 
dulce  is  our  motto.  Penelope  spun,  and  so  did  our  immortal  grandmothers ; 
and  thus  laid  by  their  industry  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity.    Fetch  out 
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the  severed  relic ;  there  is  poesy  in  it !     Remove  with  pious  care  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  let  us  gaze  upon  it  with  an  artistic,  eye. 

*  At  the  Spinning- Wheel,'  a  cabinet  gem  by  a  celebrated  French  artist,  a 
few  years  ago,  brought  many  thousand  francs.  Are  not  our  spinning-wheels  as 
good  models  as  the  French  ?  Are  they  not  as  eloquent  in  their  latent  poetry  ? 
Who  will  elicit  it  ?  There  is  now  in  the  archives  of  the  New-York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  Albany,  a  curious  spinning-wheel,  presented  by  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Fry,  upon  which  she  spun  twelve  linen  cambric  handkerchiefs,  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  European  manufacture ;  and  lawn  of  a  fine  quality,  of 
which  were  made  dresses.  To  us,  this  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  artist's  canvas 
or  the  poet's  lyre.  And  must  we  go  to  the  fait  for  themes  of  poesy  ?  Like 
dutiful  children,  let  lis  go ;  and  let  us  look  well  to  our  ways  that  the  future 
may  with  as  good  a  grace  refer  to  us: 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  see 
How  heroes  fought  and  died  for  thee ; 
How  matrons  wove  and  maidens  spun, 
And  danced  at  eve  when  work  was  done ; 
Invoke  ih.Q  pastf  with  magic  spell, 
And  answer,  dost  thou  do  as  well? 

Say  you  we  have  no  fit  subjects  for  ^^^ir^-paintipg  ?  Who  is  our  Hub- 
ner,  to  seize  the  eloquent  brush  fi:aught  with  latent  power,  and  depict  the 
*  Relief  of  the  Kansas  Sufferers  ? '  That  memorable  scene  enacted  at  Atchin- 
son,  Kansas  Territory,  described  by  General  Pomeroy,  in  his  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bryant,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief ;  when  a  father  and  his 
three  sons,  after  journeying  thirty  miles  with  their  cart  and  oxen,  arrived 
almost  famished,  and  nearly  destitute  of  clothing ;  and  upon  being  warmed, 
and  clothed,  and  seated  at  a  plentiful  table,  they  all  wept,  because  mother  and 
sisters  were  starving  at  home  !  Here  is  a  subject  rife  with  as  much  pathos  as 
the  *  Poor  Weavers  of  Silesia,'  which  threatened  a  political  revolution,  and 
was  banished  Germany  by  a  coup  d^etdt,     . 

Many  of  Alice  Carey's  artless  poems  {ars  celare  artem)  are  brimming  yni\i 
domestic  scene-painting.  Take,  par  exemple,  the  following,  wherein  she  pro- 
tests against  the  giving  way  to  secret  sorrow,  and  the  cherishing  of  a  selfish 

grief : 

*  Arisb,  and  go  about  some  cheerful  chore. 

Nor  longer  give  the  household  cares  away 
To  heavy,  slighting  hands  that  love  not  wool. 
Nor  pans  of  milk,  nor  orchards  brimming  full 

Of  streaky  apples,  nor  the  fireside  play 
Of  little  children  — pray  thee,  smile  instead  : 
Marcbllus  whom  thou  lovest  is  not  dead.' 

Why  should  ^nre-painting  not  succeed  with  us  ?  Have  we  not  as  venera- 
ble sires,  as  glorious  types  of  manhood,  as  dignified  matrons,  as  noble  youth, 
as  beautiful  maidens,  and  as  lovely  infants  as  other  nations?  Then,  why 
should  there  be  a  dearth  of  the  depeinture  of  the  poesy  of  American  homes  ? 
Why  go  to  Europe  for  models  when  we  have  them  at  our  own  threshold  ?  Our 
forefathers  made  sacrifices  in  subduing  and  settling  this  goodly  soil,  and  it  is 
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for  their  children  to  perpetuate  their  spirit  by  fostering  American  Art .  Let 
the  public  set  the  example  of  patronizmg  genre-ptanimg^  of  the  American 
brush,  and  we  will  give  them  a  national  art  to  be  proud  o£  We  have  artists  of 
merit  silently  struggling  in  our  midst  to  evolve  great  thoughts.  AuBBiCAifB ! 
will  you  leave  them  and  their  families  to  starve  ;  or  worse  than  that,  to  proBti- 
tuteour  nationality  for  Ireadf  Art-patbons!  would  you  eyince  your  patri- 
otism ?  lay  your  gold  on  the  shrine  of  your  country  by  placing  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  struggling  American  artist.  Artists  !  yield  not  up  the  sacred  heir- 
loom committed  to  your  charge  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  remember  that  your 
eloquent  brushes  are  recording  the  history  of  a  nation. 

It  is  high  time  we  came  out  boldly,  and  declared  the  Indbpbndence  of 
American  Art  ! 


REVELATIONS  OF  WALLSTREET : 

BEING       THE       HISTOBY      OP      CHARLES       ELIAS       PARKINSON. 

BT     RICHARD     B.      KIMBALL,     AUTHOR     OF     ST.      LBOBR. 

'Mislike  roe  not  for  my  complexion.'— MiBOiAirT  or  Viaioi. 
11. 

CHAPTER       FIFTH. 

When  it  was  imderstood  that  Charles  E.  Parkinson  was  *  going  into  the 
street,'  as  the  phrase  is,  the  impression  at  the  same  time  generally  gained 
ground  that  the  said  Parkinson  had  money  at  his  command :  that  is,  the  out- 
siders thought  so,  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  our  firni  and  its 
extensive  operations,  but  who  were  not  acquainted  with  particulars.     There 
were  a  good  many,  too,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  my  wife  left  a  large  pro- 
perty, which  I  held.     The  schemes  which  were  in  consequence  presented  on 
making  my  appearance  among  the  operators,  surprised  even  me,  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  well  up  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  city.     Each  of  these  enter- 
prises required  but  a  little  money  to  give  them  an  effectual  foothold,  and  if  I 
would  advance  it  my  fortune  was  assured.     One  man  had  a  plan  for  fertilizing 
the  vacant  lands  on  Long  Island,  which  he  said  could  be  bought  up  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  and  in  twelve  months  sold  for  at  least  five  hundred  dollars. 
Another  owned  a  coal-mine  in  Maryland,  and  desired  an  advance  of  only  a 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  float  a  company.     Another  had  an  improve- 
ment scheme  at  Hoboken,  and  a  third  brought  me  a  prospectus  for  establishing 
a  society  for  the  manufacture  of  the  choicest  toilet-soap  out  of  common  bar. 
This  last  man  wanted  but  a  hundred  dollars,  and  if  I  would  raise  it,  I  was  to 
be  an  equal  partner  in  the  business,  with  a  permanent  profit  insured  to  me  for 
my  share  of  just  ninety  dollars  a  week.    Very  comfortable.    There  were  also 
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projects  on  foot  for  bringing  under  cultivation  the  vast  and  unexplored  regions 
of  Western  Virginia,  where  lands  could  be  had  for  from  three  to  five  cents  an 
acre — title  from  the  State!  California  had  begun  that  year  to  tempt  ad- 
venturers, and  there  were  many  schemes  presented  for  traflBc  there.  I  was  at 
first  completely  surrounded  by  these  various  applicants,  who  fastened  on  me  as 
mosquitoes  in  a  southern  clime  are  said  to  assail  new-comers  from  the  north. 
Persons  at  my  age  are  inclined  to  philosophize,  and  the  first  conclusion  I  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  the  majority  of  these  individuals  were  honest,  well-mean- 
ing enthusiasts,  and  in  no  sense  sharpers  or  knaves.  They  were  in  the  main 
people  who  were  anxious  to  make  a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  and  who  believed 
they  certainly  would  do  so,  just  as  soon  as  their  scheme  was  taken  up. 
Sometimes  I  was  inclined  to  envy  them  the  brightness  of  their  prospects,  the 
buoyancy  of  their  hopes,  and  the  elasticity  of  their  natures.  No  rebuff  nor 
discomfiture  affected  their  spirits  ;  the  good  day  was  surely  coming,  and  their 
eyes  brightened  and  their  faces  gleamed  when  they  spoke 'of  it.  They  were 
sorry,  all  of  them,  that  I  could  not  see  the  thing  as  they  did ;  it  was  in  vain 
I  told  them  I  had  no  money,  and  beside,  it  was  out  of  my  line.  They  knew 
that  I  knew  where  money  could  be  found,  and  what  matter  how  I  made  a  for- 
tune if  it  were  done  honestly :  one  happy  stroke,  one  single  investment,  and  a 
comfortable  independence  would  be  secured  to  me  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days.  Happy  men,  who  see  a  golden  prospect  in  every  thing  they  undertake, 
who  are  discouraged  by  no  disasters,  whose  ardor  is  damped  by  no  disappoint- 
ment ;  who,  just  as  one  project  fails,  are  put  in  possession  of  another  much  more 
promising,  and  who  live  on  under  the  encouragement  of  expectations  the  most 
brilliant  and  results  the  most  sure.  Sometimes  people  of  this  class  chance  on 
a  valuable  thing,  but  they  reap  little  benefit  from  it.  The  profits  are  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  capitalists,  while  they  just  as  eagerly  as  ever  set  about  some 
newer  enterprise. 

But  it  was  not  the  class  of  harmless  visionaries  alone  who  beset  me.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  room  I  occupied  was  one  of  a  suit  taken  by  a  newly 
launched  coal  company.  This  company  occupied  three  apartments,  expensively 
fitted  up,  with  every  appliance  for  facilitating  transactions  in  their  stock.  As 
you  entered,  the  first  object  which  met  your  eye  was  the  'transfer  desk,'  be- 
hind which  stood  a  handsome  yoimg  man,  fashionably  dressed,  apparenQ^i  oc- 
cupied with  the  books.  Tou  passed  on  along  a  line  of  counters,  until  you 
reached  roonl  number  two,  in  which  the  company  held  their  meetings.  On 
one  side  of  this  was  a  very  neat  office  for  the  President ;  on  the  other  side  was 
the  little  room  which  had  been  rented  to  me.  .  The  Concordia  Valley  Coal 
Company  —  such  was  its  corporate  name  —  was  evidently  preparing  for  large 
operations ;  certainly  from  appearances  there  could  be  no  lack  of  subscriptions 
or  of  paid-up  capital.  It  was  therefore  with  some  considerable  surprise  on  the 
first  morning  after  taking  possession  of  my  office,  that  I  received  an  invitation 
from  the  President  to  step  into  his  private  room.  Accordingly,  I  followed  the 
gentleman  into  his  special  apartment,  which  I  found  admirably  carpeted  and 
fitted  up.  On  one  side  was  a  handsome  lounge  covered  with  morocco,  on  the 
other  an  expensive  desk,  with  an  arm-chair  to  match,  besides  a  full  supply  of 
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smaller  furniture  displayed  around  the  room.  There  was  a  handsome  map  of 
the  Concordia  coal  region  on  the  wall,  and  seyeral  smaller  ones,  showing  widi 
picturesque  effect  the  practical  workings  of  this  particular  company  m  the  fa- 
mous Concordia  Valley.  Here  was  presented'a  section  of  the  remaricahle  mine 
itself,  where  were  toiling  hundreds  of  men,  all  visihle  to  the  naked  eye,  getting 
out  coal.  An  expensive  double-track  rail-road  received  the  product  of  yarious 
tram-roads,  and,  as  per  map  number  two,  conveyed  it  to  seyeral  first-class 
steamers,  all  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  which  lay  at  a  fine  dock  near 
by  on  an  expansive  sheet  of  water,  with  steam  on,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
balance  of  the  freight  to  proceed  to  New-York  and  report  to  the  accomplished 
gentleman  in  whose  presence  I  was.  The  gentleman  himself  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  these  surroundings.  He  might  have  been  five-and-thirty,  very 
handsomely  but  not  foppishly  dressed,  if  I  may  except  a  rather  prominent  dis- 
play of  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain.  His  manner  was  easy,  frank,  and  off-hand. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  always  seem  to  manifest  a  magnetic  appreciation  of 
the  position  of  every  person  he  is  brought  in  contact  with,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enter  with  an  active  sympathy  into  the  presumed  cares  and  annoy- 
ances of  each. 

As  we  came  into  the  room  Mr.  Tremaine  closed  the  door  very  carefully, 
asked  me  to  be  seated  on  the  lounge,  wheeled  his  large  chair,  which  worked  on 
the  rotary  principle,  close  to  me ;  crossed  his  legs,  swayed  himself  gently  once 
or  twice  about  the  segment  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  then  bringing  himself  to  a 
stand-still,  with  an  arm  resting  on  each  arm  of  the  chair,  he  conmienced  the 
conversation. 

'  Excuse  my  laying  hold  of  you  thus  early,  Mr.  Parkinson,'  he  began ;  *  but 
I  wished  to  talk  with  you  about  the  prospects  of  our  Company  before  you  be- 
come interested  in  any  other  enterprise.  To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  in- 
structed Sewall  (he  was  the  broker  through  whom  I  rented  my  office)  to  give 
you  that  little  room  at  half-price,  because  I  wanted  you  near  us,  Mr.  Parkinson. 
I  wanted  to  reap  some  benefit  from  your  great  and  varied  business  experience, 
and  I  am  sure  -you  will  excuse  the  little  stratagem,  since  it  has  given  you 
a  very  cheap  rent,  and  as  I  avow  the  truth  so  frankly,  you  can  hardly  fear  the 
effect  of  so  direct  an  attempt  on  you.' 

Mr.  Tremaine  paused  as  if  to  give  additional  force  to  his  air  of  sincerity. 
For  myself,  I  could  only  bow  a  pleasant  acquiescence  to  his  statement  and  wait 
quietly  for  what  was  to  come. 

*Now,  Mr.  Parkinson,'  he  continued,  'you  understand  the  difficulty  in 
starting  any  valuable  enterprise.  We  have  got  on  thus  far  better  even  than 
could  be  expected.  But  we  must  now  make  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  it  is 
on  this  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  you  into  our  consultations.  Of  course,  you 
will  consider  whatever  is  said  as  strictly  confidential.  I  am  smre  I  can  rely  on 
you.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  this  was  a  proper  time  to  interrupt  Mr.  Tremaine's 
*  confidential '  communication.  So  I  stopped  him  as  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and 
began  to  explain  that  in  coming  into  Wall-street  I  had  but  one  object  in  view, 
and  proposed  to  myself  but  one  way  to  compass  it.    I  had  determined  to  ad- 
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here  to  a  single  business ;  and  since  I  had  positively  no  money  to  invest  in 
any  enterprise,  my  time  must  be  devoted  to  this  one. 

I  was  proceedmg  still  further,  when  Mr.  Tremaine  in  his  turn  interrupted  me 
with :  *  Really,  Mr.  Parkinson,  you  quite  mistake  me.  Do  not  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  I  have  the  least  idea  of  presenting  any  thing  io  you  which  shall 
take  your  money  or  more  of  your  time  than  you  are  quite  willing  to  bestow. 
Do  you  think,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  draw  in  any  human  being,  and  God 
knows  nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts,  that  I  should  begin  with  an  old, 
experienced  New- York  merchant  ?  No,  no,  not  quite  that.  So  I  am  sure  you 
will  at  least  give  me  a  hearing.' 

Thereupon  Mr.  Tremaine  went  on  to  explain  how  the  Company  had  control 
of  seven  thousand  acres  of  choice  bituminous  coal-lands  located  within  three 
miles  of  navigable  waters,  to  which  by  an  easy  and  level  access  a  rail-road 
could  be  built  at  a  small  expense.  The  coal  was  of  the  best  quality ;  so  good 
that  the  Cunard  Company  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  take  their  whole 
supply  from  the  Concordia  Valley  Company  as  soon  as  it  was  reafjr  to  furnish 
it.  From  further  explanations  of  Mr.  Tremaine,  it  appeared  that  the  capital  of 
the  Company  was  two  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this,  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  represented  by  the  seven  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
the  proprietors  generously  put  at  the  very  low  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  as  active  capital 
for  the  building  of  the  rail-road  and  a  wharf,  and  opening  the  mine ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  held  for  a  reserve  fund.  It  was 
further  explained  to  me  in  the  strictest  confidence,  too,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Company  was  already  quoted  at  the  Board  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
members,  who  was  to  be  interested  in  the  fiitur©  operations,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  pohcy,  considerable  transactions  were  carried  on  from  time  to  time 
and  the  stock  allowed  to  fluctuate  two  or  three  per  cent  with  the  hope  after  a 
while  of  getting  outsiders  to  take  hold  of  it.  This  Mr.  Tremaine  admitted  was 
rather  expensive,  since  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  small  brokers  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  purchases  and  sales  into  the  secret,  so  every  transaction  cost 
the  Company  at  least  one  eighth  per  cent  and  sometimes  a  quarter.  Still  this 
was  the  only  way.  Indeed,  could  the  Company  now  raise  the  trifling  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  rail-road  could  be  built  and  coal  actually  sept  to 
market  I  The  moment  traflSc  was  reported,  a  dividend  could  be  declared,  if 
necessary,  out  of  the  reserve  stock,  and  sufficient  of  the  two  millions  launched 
on  the  street  to  make  the  Company  perfectly  easy  in  its  transactions  and  the 
projectors  rich  men. 

Up  to  this  point  it  did  not  transpire  what  was  to  be  my  own  special  agency 
in  bringing  about  so  pleasing  a  consummation.  But  I  was  not  long  to  remain 
in  ignorance  or  suspense.  For  Mr.  Tremaine,  after  one  of  his  impressive  pauses, 
continued  in  this  wise : 

'  Now,  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  you  that  our 
enterprise  is  strictly  a  legitimate  one :  that  is,  it  can  stand  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  on  strict  commercial  principles.  The  lands  are  worth  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them.     The  expense  of  transportation  can  be  calculated  to  a  penny. 
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We  know  just  what  it  costs  to  deliver  the  coal  on  board  the  steamers,  and  whit 
it  will  bring  in  New- York.  And  you  must  be  convinoed  that  when  we  are  in 
full  operation,  we  can  readily  divide  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  onr  capital 
of  two  millions.  Now,  I  repeat  my  object  is  to  interest  you  in  this  great  ente^ 
prise.  Perhaps  you  will  say  if  such  are  its  advantages,  whjr  have  not  the 
capitalists  taken  hold  of  it  ?  My  dear  Sir,  do  you  think  I  would  jiresent  it  to 
them  f  Why,  I  could  raise  what  money  we  required  in  half  an  hour,  but  tfaej 
would  insist  on  the  lion's  share  —  you  know  it  is  so — and  lick  up  all  the  pro- 
fits, and  leave  us  just  where  we  begun.  No,  no,  we  canH  quite  stand  that,  but 
we  are  .willing  to  divide  fairly  with  those  who  help  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  my  proposition  is,  that  I  will  issue  to  you  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  our  stock,  for  which  you  shall  raise  us  ten  thousand  dollars  cash:  in 
other  words,  you  get  your  stock  for  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Company 
will  guarantee  that  every  dollar  of  this  money  shall  be  employed  fi>r  the  build- 
ing of  the  road,  and  you  must  agree  not  to  put  your  stock  in  the  market  except 
in  conjunctiA  with  our  own  operations,  pro  rata,  the  usual  waj,  you  know.' 

*But,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  just  explained  to  you  that  I  have  no  money  to 
invest ' 

*  And  I,'  interrupted  Mr.  Tremaine,  '  assured  you  that  we  did  not  want  ytnir 
money.  But  you  have  a  large  circle  of  influential  fiiends,  Mr,  Parkinson,  who 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  take  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  at  par  on  your  recom- 
mendation. Why,  as  money  is  now  working,  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  raise 
the  whole  sum  in  a  week,  and  see  what  a  brilliant  stroke  it  will  be  for  you.  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about,'  continued  this  frank  and  earnest-hearted 
man ;  *  the  affair  strikes  you  as  too  good.  I  know  it,  but  I  can't  help  it — 
there  it  is.  We  have  got  the  lands :  that  is  the  point,  and  we  are  willing  to 
dispose  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  give  up  to 
the  capitalists.  We  shall  still  retain  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a 
reserve  fund.  Now  you  have  it  all  in  the  strictest  confidence  —  do  not  forget, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  in  the  strictest  confidence.' 

Reader,  there  is  something  fascinating  and  most  pleasantly  bewildering  in 
these  charming  schemes  which  promise  so  golden  a  future.     As  the  weary  and 
thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert  is  constantly  allured  to  various  quarters  of  the 
horizon  by  images  of  shady  groves  and  cool  fountains,  so  in  the  great  desert  which 
poverty  creates,  there  is  ever  present  the  same  wonderful  mirage  where  the  poor 
wretch  sees  again  a  happy  home  and  the  return  of  life's  pleasurable  luxuries,  and 
enjoys  in  prospect  his  seasons  of  ease.     We  are  tenacious  in  our  memories  of 
past  good  fortune,  and  are  apt  to  be  desperate  in  our  attempts  to  regain  it. 
The  man  who  has  lost  his  property  walks  moodily  along  of  an  afternoon,  and 
sees  his  old  acquaintances  driving  out  for  an  airing  on  the  avenues.     The  very 
posture  which  these  people  innocently  enough  adopt,  annoys  and  irritates  him. 
The  quiet  but  very  conscious  abandon  of  mamma  and  her  daughter,  the  not 
easy  but  entirely  self-satisfied  air  of  papa  as  he  folds  his  arms  and  looks  with 
careless  unconcern  upon  vacancy,  while  the  coachman,  carriage  and  horses  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  pose  of  master  and  mistress.    Well,  what  wonder 
that  the  unfortunate  are  willing  to  attempt  much  and  venture  much  to  regain 
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their  lost  position ;  what  wonder  that  they  desperately  grasp  at  the  phantoms 
which  allure  them  with  promises  of  renewed  fortunes  ? 

While  the  last  tones  of  Mr.  Tremaine  fell  on  my  ear,  the  room  seemed  to 
dance  round  and  round,  and  the  maps  of  the  Concordia  Valley  Coal  Company 
were  converted  into  one  grand,  magnificent  tableau,  revolving  swiftly  but  grow- 
ing larger  and  brighter  each  revolution.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  of  th«  stock ! 
Ten  per  cent  dividend !  A  clear  rental  of  nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum ! 
Why  not  ?  The  most  successful  enterprises  are  from  small  and  difficult  be- 
ginnings. .  .  .  .  The  bland  tones  of  "Mi,  Tremaine  once  more  fell  on  my 
ear  and  recalled  me  to  myself.  "  I  perceive,  Mr.  Parkinson,  that  you  are  care- 
fully considering  this  matter.  Do  n't  let  me  press  you  to  a  decision :  take  time 
and  think  the  affair  over,  and  if  any  question  arises,  or  any  objections  to  the 
plan  occur  to  you,  let  me  hear  them  frankly,  and  I  am  certain  I  can  fully  satisfy 
you. 

I  had  recovered  myself.  Instead  of  the  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  divi- 
dends from  coal  stock,  the  more  practical  and  pressing  requirement  of  five 
dollars  a  day  rose  up  to  view.  But  while  I  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
understand  the  absolutely  chimerical  nature  of  these  propositions;  yet,  so  much 
do  we  love  to  cheat  ourselves  with  some  sweet  delusion,  I  did  not  decline  his 
proposition :  I  even  said  I  would  consider  it ;  and  I  left  Mr.  Tremaine's  office 
feeling  as  if  I  was  in  some  sort  a  man  of  substance,  with  an  option  at  my  dis- 
posal and  a  considerable  stake  in  the  valuable  coal  regions  of  Concordia  Valley. 

CHAPTER     SIXTH. 

Returning  home  that  afternoon,  after  my  first  day's  trial,  Alice  ran  to 
open  the  door. 

'  How  much  have  you  made.  Papa  ? '  she  exclaimed  in  a  confident  tone. 

I  kissed  her,  and  answered  as  cheerfully  as  possible :  *  I  declare,  Alice,  one 
would  think  it  was  little  Anna  talking,  instead  of  a  grown-up  girl.  Patience : 
it  will  take  a  week  or  two  at  least  for  me  to  get  to  work,  and  then  you  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  something.' 

*  What  a  goose  I  am !  I  ought  to  have  known  that.  But  we  have  been 
talking  so  much  about  Wall-street  that  I  suppose  I  was  calculating  on  your 
picking  up  money  there.  Never  mind,  the  best  dinner  you  have  had  for  a  long 
time  is  ready  this  minute.  It  is  in  honor  of  your  commencing  business  again. 
Ah !  papa,  how  happy  I  am  I '  and  hunmiing  a  favorite  air,  she  pushed  me  into 
the  room,  where  I  was  seized  by  the  two  yoimger  children,  and  dragged  to 
the  table.  My  felicity  at  that  moment  was  supreme.  I  was  honestly  grateful 
to  God  who  had  so  ordained  it,  that  the  wealth  of  the  heart,  like  the  riches 
of  free  grace,  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to  cultivate  the  treasure. 

What  binds  us  so  to  our  children ;  what  binds  them  so  to  us  ?  It  is,  aside 
from  instinctive  attachment,  which  amounts  to  but  little,  because  we  regard 
each  other  always  and  invariably  in  the  strong  light  of  affection,  which  makes 
us  alive  to  whatever  is  pleasing,  and  good,  and  charitable  toward  any  thing 
which  is  the  reverse  in  our  conduct  or  dispositions.    Now,  could  this  be  ex- 
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tended  outside  the  circle  of  our  homes,  what  a  change  would  come  OTer  the 
form  and  habit  of  this  old  world  I  It  would  not  be  a  bad  state  of  thinga,  would 
it,  where  every  man  regards  his  neighbor  with  kindness  and  good-will ;  always 
recognizing  what  is  good  in  him,  and  always  considerate  toward  what  is  repre- 
hensible ?  Would  it  not  seem  strange  to  see  every  body  turning  short  about, 
and  trying  to  help  every  body  in  every  possible  way  ?  Delane  says  it  wouldn't 
pay  ;  but  Delane  is  mistaken ;  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run,  but  selfish  peo- 
ple can't  be  made  to  understand  it. 

I  soon  found  myself  besot  with  a  crowd  of  the  smallest  kind  of  note-bro- 
kers, or  rather  of  runners,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  who,  believing  that  I  could 
command  more  or  less  cash,  attempted  to  put  off  on  me  all  sorts  of  worthless 
paper.  Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  entirely  ignorant  of  the  various  ex- 
pedients employed  to  raise  the  wind,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  desperate.  Frequently,  where  a  sale  would  be  impossible,  they  attempt  to 
borrow  a  comparatively  small  sum  on  a  large  amoimt  of  notes,  or  acceptances ; 
the  lender,  unless  very  shrewd  and  experienced,  being  seduced  by  the  great 
margin  into  the  belief  that  the  loan  will  certainly  be  taken  up,  and  his  heavy 
*  shave '  secured.  But  the  auspicious  day  never  arrives.  The  operator  having 
borrowed  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  on  as  many  thousands  of  *  collaterals,* 
takes  no  further  trouble  about  the  loan,  but  immediately  procures  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  *  paper,'  for  the  signatures  cost  him  nothing,  being  executed  perhaps  by 
some  relation  who  is  *  under  age,'  or  some  mythical  personage,  so  obscure  that 
he  may  with  impunity  defy  civil  process. 

Finding  after  repeated  efforts  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  out  of  me,  these 
people  let  me  alone.  Meanwhile,  I  had  myself  something  to  do  beside  heating 
off  applicants  for  my  supposed  capital.  I  found  after  considerable  observation 
that  what  was  called  first  and  second-class  paper  was  readily  dispos'ed  of  at  a 
current  rate,  while  lower  grades  were  diflScult  to  negotiate,  and  depended  on 
the  brokers  finding  some  person  who  happened  to  know  the  parties,  and  was 
satisfied  of  their  position.  There  are,  however,  individuals  in  Wall-street  who 
seldom  purchase  any  thing  better  than  third-class  paper,  taking  pains  to 
inform  themselves  specially  about  it.  Such  invariably  charge  two  per  cent  a 
month,  and  from  that  up^  and  thus  accumulate  large  fortunes.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  reader,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  are  men  who 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  Wall-street,  and  who  do  nothing  else  but  buy  notes. 
They  come  in  early  and  go  out  late.  Their  time  is  occupied  in  making  fresh 
inquiries,  and  in  haggling  about  the  rate  per  cent.  Tou  can  to-day  see  these 
persons,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  station  yourself  on  the  spot,  and  I  pre- 
dict you  will  behold  what  will  deeply  interest  you.  Wait  a  few  moments  near 
this  corner,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed.  There  he  comes,  passing 
thoughtfully  along  the  street  He  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  laden  with 
many  cares.  Look  at  him  1  He  is  respectably  encased  in  a  moderately  worn 
suit  of  black.  His  head  inclines  forward ;  his  eye  has  become  stony ;  his 
nose  pointed ;  his  chin  angular ;  his  cheeks  rigid ;  his  lips  wooden ;  his  mind, 
alas !  he  has  no  longer  any  mind,  but  in  place  of  mind  he  possesses  an  instinct 
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so  subtle  and  acute  that  it  will  detect  a  piece  of  *inade'  paper  in  the  very 
curl  of  the  signature.  As  to  his  soul,  ah  1  God,  how  rayless  and  emotionless 
it  is !  Go  to  this  man  with  something  which  does  not  exactly  suit  him,  he  will 
catechise  you  half-an-hour,  putting  questions  which  nothing  but  a  great  hope 
of  ultimate  success  induces  you  to  tolerate,  when  just  as  you  are  expecting  a 
check  for  the  desired  amount,  he  tells  you  quietly  he  does  not  want  the  paper. 
This  person  sympathizes  with  no  human  being.  He  has  not  a  single  human  at- 
tribute left.  *  Does  he  never,'  you  ask,  *  in  some  silent,  solitary  moment,  per- 
chance during  some  wakeful  hour  by  night ;  docs  he  neoer  think  of  the  time 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  learned  to  lisp  his  prayers,  and  repeat  his  little 
hymns ;  or  later  when  he  was  at  school,  playing  as  other  boys  play ;  or  when 
he  married  that  tender  young  girl,  to  whom  he  promised  so  much  before 
heaven,  and  whom  he  has  since  killed  by  his  hard,  stony  nature?'  No.; 
he  never  does  I  Such  terrible  compensation  does  Providence  exact  for  this  en- 
tire surrender  to  mammon.  If  you  wish  to  see  more  of  this  sort,  go  and  take 
a  seat  for  an  hour  or  two  in  one  of  the  many  small  note-brokers'  oflSces,  which 
now  abound,  and  watch  the  arrival  of  others  of  these  paper-sharks.  They 
come  in  hungry,  eager,  sharp,  to  hear  and  see  what  new  offers.  They  have  a 
large  capital,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  uivested  in  notes,  or 
represented  by  securities,  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  in  twenty-four 
hours,  should  it  be  required  to  buy  more  paper  with.  They  are  always  mous- 
ing about  to  pick  up  the  note  of  some  good  mechanic,  who  they  know  for  cer- 
tain reasons  is  then  hard-up,  and  who  is  willing  to  bleed  freely  rather  than  to 
fail  in  a  contract.  Thus  they  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  industrious ;  and  com- 
pounding their  profits  day  after  day,  they  work  at  their  disreputable  business 
till  death,  who  always  wins  in  the  end,  overtakes  them,  and  they  are  cut  short 
in  their  cold-blooded  and  wicked  work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  money  should 
command,  like  any  other  commodity,  its  market  value,  yet  it  is  unlike  any  other, 
since  it  is  the  standard  of  value  of  all  commodities,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
sale,  but  only  of  hire,  and  the  rules  which  control  it  depend  on  many  contin- 
gencies, which  prove  unfortunate  for  the  borrower.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
the  man  who  drives  the  trade  of  usurer  has  been  branded  as  ignominious  from 
the  earliest  history  of  civilized  transactions  to  the  present  time.  And  there 
is  no  occupation  which  so  darkens  the  soul,  blunts  the  affections,  shuts  out  all 
that  is  human,  and  retains  all  that  is  selfish  and  devilish,  as  that  of  the  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  accumulating  by  usurious  gains.  I  speak  from  what  I 
have  se^n  and  known.  By-and-by  I  may  endeavor  to  remark  at  some  length 
on  the  comparative  influence  of  various  occupations  on  the  character.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  narrative. 

Pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  found  it  was  the  habit  with  many  of  our  best 
merchants,  whenever  they  had  more  money  on  hand  than  they  had  occasion 
for,  to  buy  first-class  paper  as  an  investment ;  such  merchants  generally  made 
their  purchases  through  one  broker,  who  regarded  them  as  his  constituents. 
Then  there  were  capitalists  who  usually  invested  in  stocks,  or  bonds  and  mort- 
guages,  yet  who  from  time  to  time,  as  favorable  opportunities  p:  ed,  made 

large  purchases  of  commercial  paper.    The  banks  too  in  easy  seas<       were 
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bidders.  But  between  the  better  grades  of  paper  and  the  poorer  a  great  gulf 
is  fixed.  The  first,  as  I  have  said,  goes  at  market  value ;  the  latter,  haying  no 
market  value,  affords  rare  chances  for  cut-throat  rates. 

Such,  then,  was  the  sea  on  which  I  was  to  adventure ;  and  Satordaj  morn- 
ing, which  would  complete  my  first  week  in  the  street,  found  me  without  hav- 
ing made  a  single  negotiation,  or  having  earned  a  single  dollar.  I>uring  this 
week  I  had  had  no  conversation  with  Sol  Downer.  It  is  true  I  met  him  sev- 
eral times,  but  I  thought  he  rather  avoided  me.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  cultivate  a  greater  intimacy  with  him,  and  perhaps  he  perceived  it 
On  this  Saturday  morning,  coming  into  my  office  a  little  past  eleven  o'clock, 
after  a  few  moments'  absence,  I  found  him  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  if  impatient  for  my  return.  I  do  n't  know  why,  but  I  was  annoyed  at  the 
sight  of  him.  Perhaps  I  remembered  our  last  conversation,  and  thought  of  my 
ill-success  during  the  week.  Perhaps  I  had  formed  some  inchoate  resolution 
to  rather  avoid  Downer  as  an  unlucky  associate.  Whatever  it  was,  I  repeat,  I 
was  annoyed  at  seeing  him  stand  there,  and  I  believe  my  countenance  showed 
it.  If  it  did,  Solomon  Downer  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  approached  me  hur- 
riedly as  I  entered,  and  placing  a  note  in  my  hand,  exclaimed :  *  Take  that  over 
to  the  Bank  of  Credit ;  they  '11  do  it  for  you,  and  we  will  divide  the  commis- 
sion.' 

I  looked  at  the  note,  and  found  it  was  for  over  four  thousand  dollars.  The 
makers  I  did  not  know,  although  I  recognized  the  indorsers  as  highly  respect- 
able. 

*  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? '  said  Downer  who  saw  I  made  no  haste  to  carry  out 
his  suggestion. 

*  I  do  not  know  the  paper,'  was  my  reply,  *  and ^ 

*  Supposing  you  do  n't,'  said  my  visitor  impatiently,  '  what  the  devil  has 
that  to  do  with  it  if  the  Bank  does  know  it  ? ' 

I  suppose  I  colored  at  this  rough  answer,  for  Downer  instantly  added  in  a 
milder  tone :  *  For  heaven's  sake  make  haste,  Parkinson.  I  imtst  make  a  little 
money  to-day.  I  can  keep  this  note  just  fifteen  minutes  and  no  longer.  / 
know  that  the  Bank  of  Credit  has  plenty  of  money.  I  know  too  that  this  is 
just  such  paper  as  they  want.  It  is  offered  at  seven  per  cent,  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  commission.     That's  but  a  trifle,  but  it 's  quick  done.' 

By  this  time  I  fuUy  understood  the  matter,  and  turning,  started  off  imme- 
diately for  the  Bank.  Downer  ran  after  me,  and  called  out,  as  I  got  near  the 
stairs :  *  Try  them  at  six  per  cent ;  that 's  all  money's  worth,  and  thiols  A  1, 
and  no  mistake.'  I  walked  rapidly  along  toward  the  Bank,  not  quite  satisfied 
I  was  going  on  a  successful  errand,  since  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  makers  of  the  note,  yet  having  a  sort  of  confidence  in  the  unqualified 
assertion  of  Downer.  The  President  was  fortunately  in,  I  handed  him  the  lit- 
tle *  piece  of  paper,'  saying,  I  believed  it  would  be  acceptable.  He  looked  at 
it,  turned  it  over  to  regard  the  indorsement,  and  said  quietly:  *  We  will  pass  this 
for  you,  Mr.  Parkinson.' 

*  At  six  per  cent  ?  ' 

*  We  will  say  six-and-a-half.'    Thereupon  he  rose,  and  stepped  to  the  dis- 
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count-clerk,  said  a  word  to  him,  came  back,  remarking,  *  He  will  tell  you  the 
amount  in  a  few  moments,'  and  resumed  his  occupation,  while  I  went  round  to 
the  clerk's  counter  to  wait  for  the  computation. 

We  are  weak  creatures.  I  cannot  describe  the  almost  delirious  happiness 
of  that  moment.  The  gratitude  I  felt  toward  the  President  was  extravagant, 
unbounded.  In  truth,  however,  I  had  conferred  a  fiivor  on  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
receiving  one  myself,  by  taking  them  a  prime  note  when  they  had  idle  surplus 
funds.  But  I  was  too  much  elated  to  look  at  the  affair  in  that  light.  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  something  of  my  old  influence  was  left ;  at  any  rate,  that  the 
President  regarded  me  with  especial  favor  and  kindness.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  when  money  is  abundant  the  faces  of  bank  officers  are  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and  they  seem  to  be  your  fast  friends  forever-and-a-day.  But  when 
money  is  in  demand,  wonderful  is  their  altered  demeanor :  strange  how  they 
forget  you. 

In  ten  minutes  I  was  on  my  way  back,  with  the  money  in  my  hand.  I 
found  Downer  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

*  Have  you  got  it  ? '  he  exclaimed. 
.  'Yes.' 

*  Good  God  !  you  don't  say  so ;  but  I  knew  they  would  jump  at  it.  Here 
just  give  me  the  amount,  less  discount  and  commission.  I  have  calculated 
it  while  you  were  gone,  and  I  will  come  back  presently,  and  we  can  then  di- 
vide. Thereupon  I  handed  him  the  required  sum,  and  he  ran  off  at  great  speed. 
Meanwhile,  I  sat  down  to  count  the  treasure  in  hand,  and  which  on  Downer's 
return  we  were  to  share.  How  much  larger  this  looke(Lthan  the  four  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  which  I  had  surrendered !  The  quarter  per  cent  com- 
mission amounted  to  eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents.  It  was  a  four  months  note, 
and  the  difference  between  seven  and  six-and-a-half  per  cent  was  seven  dollars 
and  forty  cents.  Total,  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  My  half,  nine  dollars 
and  a  quarter.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  pleasing  computation  when  SoL 
Downer  returned,  still  much  excited,  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
ventured  on  a  great  risk,  and  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the  affair.  Considering  poor  Downer's 
unfortunate  reputation,  how  did  he  come  by  a  first-class  note,  one  which  any 
banker  would  be  ready  to  take  ?  Who  would  employ  him  on  such  a  service  ? 
These  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind  while  I  was  busy  ascertaining 
the  profits  of  the  transaction,  and  which  his  return  interrupted,  as  I  have  just 
observed.  He  came  in,  sat  down,  took  off  his  hat,  and  with  his  handkerchief 
wiped  away  the  perspiration  which  stood  thick  on  his  forehead. 

*  I  wonder  what  that  famous  house  would  say  if  they  knew  I  had  negotiated 
one  of  their  notes  ? '  and  he  laughed  significantly. 

I  made  no  reply. 

'  Would  n't  you  like  to  know  how  I  got  hold  of  it  ? '  he  asked, 

*Yes.' 

*  Well,  I  had  got  desperate.  It  was  Saturday,  and  I  must  take  home  four 
or  five  dollars,  so  I  went  in  to  Brest  and  Company's,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  big  notes  of  A  1  houses,  as  I  knew  an  individual  who  would  like  to 
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invest  four, or  five  thousand  dollars.  I  saw  the  list,  and  a  young  man  who 
stood  by  gave  me  permission  to  look  oyer  the  paper.  I  asked  the  best  rate  far 
the  note  I  brought  you,  for  I  knew  the  Bank  of  Credit  would  discount  it  if 
offered  by  a  respectable  party,  and  found  I  could  get  a  quarter  per  cent  out  of 
it,  beside  the  legal  rate.  I  told  the  young  man  I  would  return  in  fifteen  min- 
utes with  the  money,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Parkinson,  I  brought  away  the 
note  without  his  knowing  it.' 

*  Good  Heavens !  it  is  not  possible.' 

*  Oh  I  it  is  very  possible,  and  when  you  come  to  be  driven  from  one  comer 
to  another,  you  will  be  surprised  what  expedients  you  will  resort  to,  to  keep 
from  starving.  Yes,  a  man  will  venture  a  good  deal  before  he  will  let — fcomen 
and  children  go  hungry, '* 

'  But  finish  your  story.' 

*  Certainly.  You  know  what  took  place  with  you.  We  did  make  first-rate 
work  of  it  I  was  absent  from  Brest  and  Company's  just  twenty  minutes. 
Was  n't  there  a  storm  brewing  up  there  ?  Fortunately  they  had  discovered 
the  note  was  missing  only  five  minutes  before.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion. 
Of  course  I  was  the  vagabond  who  had  abstracted  it  The  young  man  was 
saying  he  gave  me  no  permission  even  to  look  at  the  paper ;  only  at  the  list 
Another  minute  a  police-officer  would  have  been  on  my  track.  I  stepped 
coolly  in  with  the  money  in  my  hand.  Cash  has  a  soothing  influence.  I 
marched  up  boldly  to  the  desk  of  the  principal.  *  I  promised,'  said  I,  *to  return 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  am  five  minutes  behind  my  time.  Here  is  a  statement 
of  the  discount  and  commission,  (I  had  prepared  it  while  you  were  at  the 
bank,  you  know,)  and  here  is  the  money.'  Old  Brest  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
get  up  a  row  when  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel  about,  and  no  harm  done.  So 
without  saying  one  word,  he  took  the  money  and  the  statement,  compared  the 
latter  with  his  own  memorandum,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  growled  out, 

*  All  right,'  and  I  quit.     Close  shaving  though ;  would  n't  like  to  try  it  again.' 

'  But  tell  me  why  did  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  You  committed  a  criminal  act' 

*  Ay  J  that 's  the  talk,'  exclaimed  Downer,  '  of  you  respectable  people.  Crim- 
inal offence !  Do  you  suppose,  had  I  missed  seeing  you,  I  would  have  failed  to 
run  back  with  the  note  ?  And  having  got  the  money,  did  I  not  hasten  to  hand 
it  over  ?  Wait  a  little,  and  see  if  you  will  tread  always  on  velvet  scruples. 
Do  n't  I  know  Old  Brest  ?  Do  n't  I  know  how  he  made  a  smash-up  ten  years 
ago,  and  how  he  got  started  in  this  business,  in  which  he 's  coining  money  ? 
Oh  !  yes,  it 's  all  correct  with  him,  but  I  am  a  damned  scoundrel,  of  course.' 

I  saw  that  Downer  was  getting  into  his  old  strain  of  bitterness,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  say  what  would  soothe  him.  In  this  I  partially  succeeded.  And 
then  I  showed  him  the  exact  amount  I  had,  and  handed  him  nine  dollars  and  a 
quarter  as  his  share.     Sol.  Downer  would  not  take  it     '  What  I  want,'  he  said, 

*  is  five  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  have 
made  by  getting  the  note  done  at  a  better  rate.  My  offer  was  discount  at 
seven  per  cent,  and  divide  commission  with  you.  Won't  take  it,'  he  per- 
sisted. *  This  serves  me  for  to-day.  If  it  did  n't,  I  would  not  mind,  under 
the  circumstances^  borrowing  a  couple  of  dollars  of  you.'     So  saying,  he  left 
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the  room,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  money  on  the  table.  In  this  way  my  share 
was  increased  to  twelve  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents.  How  good  it  looked  as  I 
counted  it  over  and  over.  Reader,  do  you  think  I  was  beside  myself  ?  I,  who 
all  my  business-life  was  dealing  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  yes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  to  be  thus  carried  away  by.  the  sight  of  twelve  dollars 
and  ninety-five  cents  in  hand  ?  If  you  do,  you  know  little  of  the  *  uses  of  ad- 
versity.' Never  did  money  seem  so  sweet  as  that.  I  had  earned  it  —  the  very 
first  gains  since  my  great  break-down.  In  former  business  operations,  when  I 
made  large  nrofits,  they  went  into  the  general  account,  and  were  to  be  sure,  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  our  concern.  But  this  twelve  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents  I  could  touch,  I  could  handle.  I  could  calculate  what  it  would  pay, 
how  far  it  would  go.  I  thought  how  pleased  Alice  would  be ;  for  she  had  del- 
icately forborne  to  question  me  after  that  first  day  when  I  led  her  not  to  expect 
any  thing  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  my  thoughts  ran  back  to  the  operation 
of  the  morning.  It  struck  me  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  any  more 
business  with  Downer.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should  not  now  be" 
rejoicing.  Had  he  not  acted  honorably,  nay,  generously  with  me  ?  Was  not 
his  condition  rather  that  of  an  unfortunate  wretch  at  bay  with  the  odds  against 
him  ?  After  a  while,  I  took  my  hat,  went  into  the  street,  and  talked  pleasantly 
with  several  acquaintances  about  affairs.  Then  I  walked  back  to  my  office, 
ate  the  lunch  which  Alice  always  prepared  for  me,  and  determined  to  give  my- 
self a  holiday  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  Descending,  I  indulged  in  a 
glass  of  ale  ;  I  purchased  a  few  figs  for  Charlie,  some  raisins  for  Anna,  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  *  divide.'  For  Alice  T  bought  a  pair  of  small  side-combs, 
which  T  knew  she  wanted  very  much.  Thus  equipped,  I  turned  into  Broad- 
way, and  joined  the  crowd  of  human  beings  which  throng  this  extraordinary 
thoroughfare.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  how  entirely  we  are  carried  away 
with  what  is  immediately  present.  The  fortunate  circumstance  of  making  a 
small  sum  after  a  week  of  fruitless  exertion  seemed  for  the  moment  to  dispel  all 
anmety  for  the  future.  T  felt  very  comfortable,  and  returned  the  salutations  of 
my  acquaintances  with  a  feeling  of  quiet  assurance.  Thus  I  strolled  along 
until  I  came  opposite  my  old  house.  I  stopped  and  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
went  on.  I  had  triumphed,  I  had  no  regrets.  I  felt  in  my  soul  that  what  I 
had  passed  through,  and  what  I  was  to  encounter  in  the  future,  would  give  to 
me  a  moral  strength,  and  truer  ideas  of  life  and  its  purposes.  So  I  went  away 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  much  of  this  world's  good,  and  continuing 
my  walk,  at  length  turned  the  comer  near  my  house.  The  two  younger  child- 
ren were  playing  on  the  steps,  there  being  no  school  on  Saturday.  They  ran 
joyfully  to  greet  my  unexpected  arrival.  Going  in,  I  summoned  Alice,  who 
was  assisting  in  preparation  for  the  dinner.  Sitting  down  near  the  table,  I 
produced  my  little  store.  *  Papa  has  treated  hunself,'  I  said,  *  to  a  part  of  a  holi- 
day, and  there  is  something  to  show  he  has  not  forgotten  the  children.'  Alice 
received  the  combs  as  a  token  of  good  fortune,  the  rest  were  quietly  at  work 
with  the  fruit. 

*  You  have  made  some  money,  I  know  you  have  by  your  looks,  papa.    And 
it's  only  a  week! ' 
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Hail  mom  I  that  kisscst  the  amber  sky. 
Drown  in  pale  fires  your  rosy  gates  ; 

A  happy  lover  draweth  nigh, 
A  happy  maid  his  coming  waits. 

Bright  sun  that  smilest  from  the  blue, 
On  silver  axles  draw  the  hours ; 

The  sweetest  girl  I  ever  knew 
To-day  puts  on  ilth  orange  flowers. 

Sweet  omens  stir  the  luscious  air, 
The  fragrant  winds  waft  spice  and  balm. 

0  winter  day !  how  strangely  fair ! 
So  May-like,  sunny,  soft  and  calm. 

0  robin  1  singing  in  the  tree, 
Thy  rich  melodious  roundel  sing ; 

Flood  this  fond  day  with  melody 
That  borders  on  the  coast  of  spring. 

Out  in  the  wide  cold  world  she  goes, 

A  thorny  way  for  tender  feet : 
0  bridegroom !  guard  the  dainty  rose, 

"Whose  life  thy  life  doth  make  complete. 

For  she  hath  walked  in  petted  ways. 
In  sunny  paths  been  kept  and  led ; 

Shield  her,  that  in  life's  toilsome  race 
She  be  not  rudely  buffeted. 

•Now  kindly  mingle,  cup  of  fate. 

Prepared  for  her  through  future  years  ; 

With  love's  wild  draught  intoxicate, 
Pour  in  the  joys,  dip  out  the  tears. 

Shower  both,  good  fortune,  with  thy  smiles, 
Be  heavenly  benedictions  sent ; 

Waft  them  unto  the  golden  isles 
Of  holy  joy,  peace  and  content. 
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WHAT     WE     ARE     FIGHTING     FOR: 

WITH     SO!ilE    OBSERVATIOKS    ON    THE    PRESENT    CRISIS. 

'  DuLCE  et  decorum  eat,  pro  patria  mori.' 

Already  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiasm  for  war  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
world's  history,  while  grand  armies  are  preparing  for  a  great  and  what  may 
prove  the  bloodiest  battle  on  record,  while  action  is  the  cry  which  resounds 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  there  are  individuals  over  the  land 
who  are  busy  enumerating  causes  and  results  in  sermons,  essays,  lectures  and 
speeches.  We  are  told  (as  if  the  matter  required  any  sagacity)  what  has  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  we  are  also  informed  what  is  likely  to  flow 
from  it.  'There  is,*  says  Solomon,  'a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven.' 
But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  reason  why,  the  cause  direct  or 
the  cause  secondary.  *A11  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;'  and 
when  he  finds  such  ample  concessions  are  about  to  fail,  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
fight :  in  fact,  he  will  fight.  And  in  that  desperate  struggle  he  will  pay  little 
attention  to  the  person  who  stands  by  preaching  a  homily  over  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  awkward  predicament,  or  uttering  speculations  about  the  up- 
shot of  it.  Not  but  what  these  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,  but  they  are  . 
foreign  to  the  immediate  matter  in  hand,  which  matter  is  sharp,  instant, 
pressing,  and  requires  to  be  kept  closely  in  view,  and  never  for  a  moment  ob- 
scured by  extraneous  issues  or  counter-currents.  Something  vital  it  must  be, 
absolutely  vital,  which  should  rouse  a  nation.  Which  should  lead  to  the  up- 
rising of  a  whole  people.  An  intelligent  people,  thoroughly  educated,  accus- 
tomed to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  discuss  understandingly  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  A  people  divided  in  opinion :  divided  on  the  slavery 
question,  divided  on  the  tariff  question,  divided  on  the  territorial  question, 
divided  as  to  what  should  be  our  foreign  policy,  divided  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  population.  In  fact,  so  divided  into  parties  and  cliques  that  it  requires 
an  active  and  watchful  observer  to  keep  the  run  of  all  of  them ;  divided  in  a 
way  to  provoke  jealousy,  rancor,  party  strife,  bitterness,  hatred.  Therefore, 
when  we  witness  the  sublime  spectacle  of  all  these  parties,  sects,  cliques  and 
societies,  suddenly  stopping  short,  turning,  embracing  each  other,  forming 
under  one  banner  for  a  common  purpose,  we  know  that  purpose  rwust  he  a 
solemn,  an  awful  one.  And  we  say  to  the  essayists,  and  lecturers,  and  philo- 
sophers aforesaid :  '  Away,  triflers ;  stand  aside,  and  let  the  people  finish  the 
work  they  have  in  hand.     Voxpopuli,  vox  Dei  ! ' 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article :  *  What  we  are  fighting  for.' 
But  we  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  people  on  this  subject.  They  know 
very  well  Vhat.  It  is  they  who  instruct  us.  From  their  practical  teachings  we 
make  up  our  argument ;  an  argument  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  stand 
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by,  august  spectators ;  an  argument  for  our  own  support  and  encouragement, 

one  which 

*  Mat  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men/ 

Wo  observe,  then,  it  is  a  matter  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  fighting 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  this  Republic.  Its  extinction  ;  for  to  disintegrate 
is  to  destroy  it.  No  one  pretends  to  deny  this.  Indeed,  it  ha^  already  been 
declared  in  Europe,  that  the  '  Great  Republic'  no  longer  exists.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  give  the  lie  to  this  assertion.  We  are  fighting  to  maintain  in  its  int^- 
rity  a  Government  which  the  prudence,  and  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  our  fe- 
thers  established  after  years  of  privations,  of  trials,  and  extraordinary  perils; 
which  was  consecrated  by  their  lives  and  sealed  with  their  blood. 

It  makes  no  sort  of  dificrence  noio  what  statesmen  and  politicians  may 
argue  as  to  the  right  of  one  of  these  United  States  to  *  secede.'  [As  if  a  na- 
tion ever  made  provision  for  its  own  dissolution,  or  enacted  a  statute  author- 
izing/«?<?  de  86.']  It  makes  no  sort  of  dificrence  whether  or  not  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution  that  question  is  definitely  settled  beyond  a  cavil.  pTet  who 
can  have  forgotten  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Daniel  Webster  on  these 
points  ?]  The  people,  to  whom  as  a  jury  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession 
has  been  submitted,  for  them  to  determine  hoth  the  law  and  tJieJact,  have  de- 
clared against  the  right,  and  immediately  prepare  to  sustain  their  verdict  by 
force  of  arms  —  that  ultima  ratio  which  overrides  all  logic  and  all  argument, 
paying  little  attention  to  set  forms  and  legal  dicta.  Om*  Chief-Justice  lately 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  the  President  an  opinion  about  the  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus.  He  might  as  well  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  read  the  riot 
act. 

"We  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  war  entails  a  multitude  of 
evils.  Besides  the  moral  evils,  over  which  the  clergy  are  so  eloquent  that  we 
shall  not  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  them,  there  are  great  commercial  evils.  Pros- 
tration of  business,  mercantile  distress  and  failures,  general  confusion  in  afioirs 
by  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  In  going  to  war  the  nation  have  accepted  these  as  unavoidable.  This 
certainly  presents  a  gloomy  state  of  things,  and  the  prospect  may  be  even 
more  gloomy  before  it  is  brighter.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  meantime  for  our 
encouragement  and  consolation. 

In  the  first  place,  could  we  have  helped  being  drawn  into  this  contest  ?  If 
we  could,  then  we  have  room  for  regret,  bitter,  lasting  regret. 

Suppose  we  had  yielded  at  first  to  the  wishes  of  the  seven  seceded  States. 
Suppose  satisfactory  treaties  were  made,  (yet  how  absurd  the  supposition!)  and 
all  peacefully  consummated.  Congress  meets  again.  Virginia,  and  North- 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are  represented  there,  with  other  States  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  seceders.  The  session  would  be  a  stormy  one.  Something 
transpires  which  does  not  suit  the  representatives  fi"om  those  States.  They 
claim  to  have  their  way,  demand  further  concessions,  and  threaten  what  thej 
would  have  a  right  to  threaten  —  to  join  the  *  Southern  Confederacy ' —  and 
having  admitted  that  right,  we  could  not  help  ourselves.    What  a  humiliating 
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spectacle  I  A  nation  suddenly  become  emasculate  and  imbecile  :  a  sub- 
ject for  the  just  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  whole  world.  The  right  to  secede 
granted,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  us.  We  should  become  so  powerless 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick  lion,  every  donkey  would  lift  his  heel  against 
us.  Why,  even  as  it  was,  while  men  of  shallow  intellects  were  misled  by  the 
extraordinary  forbearance  of  the  people  into  the  belief  that  treason  would  tri- 
umph, the  Mayoif  of  the  city  of  New- York,  yes,  the  Mayor  of  this  great  and 
mighty  emporium,  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  had  the  auda- 
city to  propose  it  should  separate  itself  from  the  State,  and  erect  itself  into  a 
*  free  city ! '     Behold  the  incipient  fruits  of  peaceable  separation. 

Think  you  we  went  to  war  an  hour  too  soon  ? 

Some  may  talk  of  the  unhappy  reverses  which  will  befall  so  many  indivi- 
duals ;  but  think  of  the  total  reverse  of  a  nation,  and  the  calamities  which 
would  flow  from  it  for  generations.  The  hope  of  all  lovers  of  freedom  over  the 
whole  world  extinguished,  the  Temple  of  Liberty  overthrown,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  disunited  and  scattered,  never  again  to  re-form,  because  the  only 
institution,  which  by  the  judgments  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  could  serve  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  proved  powerless  to  withstand  the  storm. 

Think  you  we  went  to  war  an  hour  too  soon  ? 

The  war  is  a  necessity,  and  necessity  is  a  great  consoler.  Blessings  accom- 
pany its  enforcements.  As  the  character  of  a  man  becomes  dignified  by  his 
pursuits,  so  the  moral  tone  of  a  nation  is  elevated  by  what  it  undertakes.  The 
man  who  devotes  himself  unselfishly  to  a  noble  object  becomes  thereby  en- 
nobled, and  a  people  who  stop  at  no  sacrifice  in  their  country's  cause  become 
heroic.  It  is  those  who  battle  against  difficulties  and  become  inured  to  dangers 
and  privations,  who  grow  strong  and  resolute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ener- 
vating calm  of  commercial  prosperity  breeds  luxurious  weakness,  effeminacy 
and  corruption  in  the  nation  itself.  And  in  this  light  we  ought  to  welcome 
what  -our  sympathizers  call  our  *hour  of  adversity.'  'Adversity ! '  God  be 
praised  for  it !  The  nation  can  only  become  strong  and  heroic  under  hardship 
and  trial  and  desperate  extremity.  First,  we  may  see  a  portion  of  our  super- 
fluous wealth  departing.  '  Let  it  go,'  we  exclaim.  Then  follows  the  entire  loss 
of  fortune :  be  it  so.  Then  a  near  and  dear  relative  is  slain  in  battle.  We  con- 
secrate the  offering  with  prayer  and  supplication,  and  as  each  successive  sacri- 
fice is  made  we  grow  more  resolute  and  self-reliant :  our  senses  become  brighter, 
our  views  clearer :  the  old  crust  is  thrown  off,  and  we  rise  mighty  in  physical  and 
moral  strength ;  we  look  back  on  our  previous  state,  disgusted  at  its  weakness 
and  insipidity.  We  go  on,  persist,  endure  and  conquer.  Ah!  how  we  shall 
love  the  cause  for  which  we  have  borne  so  much.  How  will  this  new  baptism 
endear  it  to  all  our  hearts.  The  children  who  in  our  streets  go  through  their 
mimic  performances  of  defending  the  capital  and  putting  to  flight  the  rebels 
who  threaten  it,  learn  lessons  of  patriotism  which  will  not  die  with  them.  These 
will  be  taught  in  turn  to  their  children  as  reminiscences  of  our  country's  great 
ordeal. 

However  severe,  then,  the  contest  is  to  bear  on  us,  we  shall  gain  new  life, . 
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new  power,  new  dignity  in  it  But,  while  it  is  not  well  to  underrate  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  must  encounter,  we  need  not  overrate  them.  If  the  war,  as 
we  hope,  shall  prove  a  short  one,  our  perplexities  will  be  brie£  If  long,  then 
business  will  presently  revive  on  a  new  basis :  trade  will  seek  new  channels, 
following  always  the  law  of  demand  and  supply ;  the  war  will  give  employment 
a  new  direction ;  our  farmers  will  reap  abundant  returns  for  the  products  of  the 
fields,  and  a  comparatively  short  time  will  see  affairs  working  into  regular  and 
active  routine.  The  cities  of  the  North  will  have  a  largely  increased  trade,  and 
New- York  will  enter  on  a  period  of  commercial  prosperity  hitherto  imknown  in 
her  history.  "Who  lives  a  few  months  will  witness  this,  and  also  behold  the 
commencement  of  a  new  season  of  healthful,  vigorous  progress.  The  war  is 
not  to  weaken  or  impoverish  us,  it  will  enrich  and  make  us  strong.  It  will  de- 
plete the  capitalist  and  circulate  his  wealth  among  hundreds  of  thousands. 
A  new  energy  will  prevail.  The  nation,  purged  of  treason,  its  insulted  majesty 
vindicated,  will  resume  its  grand  march,  chastened  into  a  divine  harmony  of 
action. 

A  word  about  our  foreign  relations.  "We  are  exhibiting  altogether  too  much 
nervousness  on  the  subject.  AYe  are  manifesting  oiu*  usual  sensitiveness  which 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  AVe  accuse  England  with  not  sympathizing  with 
us,  intimating  that  we  are  forced  into  a  war  to  defend  the  very  principle  which 
F]ngUnd  has  so  long  herself  combated  for,  and  now  she  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 
This  is  sheer  nonsense — we  had  almost  said  pusillanimity.  We  know  it,  and 
England  knows  it.  We  are  forced  into  war  to  save  our  Government  —  our 
existence  as  a  nation,  and  it  is  puerile  as  well  as  undignified  to  put  the  issue  on 
any  other  ground.  We  must  not  expect  more  of  a  nation  than  of  an  individual. 
When  some  calamity  or  crisis  overtakes  a  man,  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  quondam 
friends  carefully  consider  their  own  interests,  and  govern  themselves  toward 
him  accordingly.  England  will  carefully  consider  her  own  interests^  and  govern 
herself  accordingly.  A  wise  and  prudent  consideration  will  teach  her  that  it  is 
her  interest  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Her  statesmen,  if 
slow  in  discerning,  are  in  the  main  sagacious,  and  will  presently  see  the  matter 
in  its  true  light.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  them.  In  any  events 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  repeat,  England  will  be  governed  by  what 
she  considers  her  interest,  and  by  nothing  else. 

Meantime,  if  report  be  correct,  Mr.  Seward  has  notified  the  European 
powers  that  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  stipulation  abolishing 
privateering.  We  cannot  forget  the  broad  and  enlightened  view  taken  of  this 
subject  by  our  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  able  dispatch  in  reply  to  the 
official  notice  from  the  Paris  Congress,  a  view  most  honorable  to  our  public 
sentiment,  wherein  he  avowed  the  readiness  of  this  country  to  aid  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  practice,  provided  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  so  as  to  protect  private  property,  not  contraband  of  war,  from 
any  capture  on  the  high  seas.  It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Seward's  action  at  this 
particular  crisis  smacks  a  little  of  special  practice.  It  looks  too  much  as  if  by 
a  repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour  we  sought  shelter  against  our  previous 
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declarations.  God  forbid  that  we  should  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
nations,  do,  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  diplomatic  act  out  of  mere  diplomacy. 
We  do  not  want  exhibitions  of  tact  or  shrewdness  —  we  want  statesmanship ; 
and  since  we  have  laid  down  a  broad  ground  which  shall  govern  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  privateering,  let  us  stick  to  it. 

We  have  been  driven  sharply  into  this  business  of  war.  Not  much  time  is 
allowed  for  reflection  in  the  swift  current  of  events.  But  at  times  there  will 
come  moments  of  awful  solemnity,  when  something  whispers :  *  We  are  working 
out  God's  great  designs.*  Then  it  is,  we  see  beyond  the  din  and  smoke  of  the 
contest,  above  the  slaughter  and  carnage,  over  the  hosts  of  armed  men ;  in- 
scribed in.  bright  characters  which  encourage  the  weak,  strengthen  the  valiant, 
and  sustain  the  faint-hearted : 

The  Lord  Reigns. 
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How  many  lives  are  spent  in  idle  dreaming 

Of  unearned  good  to  come,  devoid  of  care ! 
How  many  souls  are  satisfied  with  seeming 

What  they  should  &«,  and  being — what  they  are  I 
Alas !  how  few  the  nobleness  inherit. 

Which  —  scorning  selfish  ease  and  empty  show  — 
In  active  goodness  shines  ;  whose  generous  spirit 

O'erflows  to  want,  to  sorrow  and  to  woe. 
Time's  restless  wing  should  teach  us  active  living : 

No  fondly  dreaming  idler  enters  heaven ; 
To  him  who  wills  and  works,  nor  ceases  striving 

To  overcome  with  love,  is  victory  given  ; 
So  let  us  march,  my  fi^end,  with  armor  bright, 
Through  this  dark  dreary  world  up  to  the  gates  of  light 
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The  Life  and  Career  of  Major  Johk  Andre,  Adjutant  Gbnbbal    of   thb   Bbitish 
Army  in  America.    By  Winthrop  Sarqbnt.    Boston :  Tioknob  and  Fiklds. 

Tub  world  would  be  better  informed  as  to  its  own  past,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  *  great '  historians.  Thncydides  aui  nullus  seems  to  have  been  the  motto 
of  nearly  all  chroniclers  of  events,  for  which  reason  the  Historical  Department 
of  most  public  libraries  greatly  resembles  the  growth  of  an  elm-seed,  as  de- 
scribed in  *  Elsie  Venner ' —  a  thousand  failures  to  one  successful  tree. 

WiNTUROP  Sargent  has,  so  far,  contented  himself  with  something  less  than 
the  entire  *  annal-ization  *  of  a  continent  or  of  a  country ;  devoting  to  an  episode 
like  that  of  Braddock,  or  to  a  biography,  the  genius  which  another  would  have 
believed  wasted  on  any  thing  less  than  a  history  of  the  world.     In  this,  how- 
ever, he  manifests  a  judicious  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age, 
such  as  must  necessarily  have  inspired  the  author  of 'the  volume  now  before 
us.     The  world  is  tired  of  dry  chronicles  and  chronologies ;  it  demands  year 
by  year,  more  and  more,  the  materials  wherewith  to  make  history  for  itseli^ 
than  the  ready-made  article.     Every  man  of  real  intelligence  is,  after  all,  his 
own  historian,  and  nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  believe  that  Hume, 
Gibbon,  or  Schlosser  can  pass  judgment  for  any  one  whose  applause  is  worth 
having.     For  which  reason,  we  believe  that  as  education  and  intelligence  ad-. 
vance,  those  who  collect  facts^  write  biographies,  and  drag  to  light  all  the  curi- 
ously illustrative  details  of  manners  and  customs,  such  as  *  great  historians ' 
almost  universally  neglect,  will  be  more  and  more  —  perhaps  eventually  the 
most  valued.     And  in  this  genial  love  of  collecting  valuable  relics  of  the  past, 
Winthrop  Sargent  is  inferior  to  no  man  living,  while  his  gems  are  set  in  the 
'inonture  of  a  chased  and  elegant  style  of  literary  art  which  any  writer  in  any 
language  would  be  proud  to  wear.    Motley,  Prescott  and  Irving  have  walked 
in  paths  widely  differing  from  those  of  Winthrop  Sargent  ;  but  they  are  not 
in  fact  his  superiors  as  historians  in  what  really  constitutes  history,  or  in  what 
gives  us  truthful  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  past. 

The  Life  of  Major  Andre  was  a  capital  subject  for  Winthrop  Sargent,  as 
it  is  eminently  one  of  those  which  winds  its  way  like  a  rivulet  among  many 
notable  objects.  Trees  and  towers  afford  favorite  similes  for  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  many  such  are  mirrored  in  this  stream.  What  if  it  end  in- 
gloriously — like  the  Rhine  ?    It  was  once  at  least  fair  and  brave. 

The  author  complains  that  his  success  in  obtaining  information  of  Andr& 
was  commensurate  neither  with  his  labors  nor  desires,  but  the  reader  will 
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rather  wonder  with  the  Cardinal :  Bon  de  a/vete  pigliato  tutto  questo  —  *  Where 
under  the  sun  didst  thou  gather  all  this  ? '  It  is  not  likely  that  Andre's  early 
life  contained  more  that  was  worth  preserving  than  his  biographer  has  pre- 
served. From  his  arrival  in  America,  the  narrative  becomes  remarkably  full, 
and  is  judiciously  interwoven  with  a  mass  of  admirably  illustrative  matter,  or 
of  original  comment ;  not  one  word  of  which  would  we  spare,  and  all  of  which 
indicates  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  social  influences  of  American 
history,  such  as  few  men  have  ever  possessed.  While  our  interest  in  Andre  is 
never  lost  sight  of,  we  are  continually  entertained  with  collateral  anecdotes  or 
hints  which  will  render  the  work  for  many  a  starting-point  whence  to  explore 
scores  of  others.  In  fact,  we  can  recall  at  this  instant  no  book  so  likely  to 
stimulate  close  study  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of  our  country  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  that  intimate  and  home  portion  so  little  known  save  by  tradition. 

The  biography  of  Major  Andre  is  one  of  those  books  whose  position  and 
character  is  established  from  the  day  it  appears.  It  is  a  permanence,  inevitably 
destined  to  become  a  work  of  authority  and  reference  among  scholars,  and  one 
likewise  for  pleasant  reading  among  the  many.  In  these  days,  when  every 
Revolutionary  and  patriotic  feeling  is  budding  into  fresh  life,  it  should,  nay, 
will  be  read  with  unwonted  zest,  and  to  profitable  purpose. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  issuing  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  typographic  merit.  A  well-engraved  por- 
trait of  Major  Andre  commends  it  to  the  consideration  of  collectors  of  historical 
likenesses.  It  is  to  be  found  in  New- York  at  the  store  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 


The  Ceaton  Miscellant.    By  Washington  Irving.    Author's  Revised  Edition.    Com- 
plete in  One  Volume.    New-York  :  G.  P.  Potnam,  582  Broadway.    1861. 

To  attempt  criticising  the  *  Crayon  Papers,'  originally  published  in  the 
Knickerbocker,  at  this  late  day,  were  an  act  of  supererogation ;  yet  if  any 
thing  could  enhance  our  aesthetic  enjoyment,  it  is  to  have  the  work  presented 
in  such  faultless  style.  There  is  an  art  amounting  to  poesy  in  book-making 
that  bespeaks  the  touch  of  a  master-hand.  As  the  frame  to  the  picture,  the 
setting  to  the  gem,  we  deliberately  enjoy  the  serving  up  of  the  mind's  food 
upon  appropriate  dishes  : 

*  Nightingale's  tongues  should  be  dished  on  gold.* 

The  delicate,  salmon-tinted  paper,  the  clear  typography,  the  rich  binding,  the 
chaste  ornamentations,  and  the  exquisite  vignette  engravings  from  the  burins  of 
Banks  and  Westall,  comprise  a  tout  ensemble  appealing  to  the  eye  with  po- 
tent eloquence.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  setting  to  a  rare  jewel.  Our  friend  Put- 
nam, malgre  war  and  panic,  is  steadfastly  adhering  to  his  precept,  that  no  na- 
tion is  great  without  a  literature,  and  under  all  circumstances  our  minds  must 
be  fed ;  so  he  regularly  treats  us  to  his  National  Editions  —  this  comprising 
the  ninth  volume  of  Irving's  "Works :  and  we,  the  while,  like  insatiable  Olitbk, 
*"  asking  for  more.' 
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Intermingled  Notes  of  Knickerbocker  Editorial  Nabrativb  asd  Got- 
RESPONDENCE.  —  It  seciDS  but  a  very  short  time,  since  we  took  the  *  parting 
hand '  of  Tyrone  Power,  on  board  the  ill-fated  steamer.  President,  just  before 
she  left  her  dock  at  the  foot  of  Jefferson-street,  East  River.  His  pleasant, 
beaming  face ;  the  smile,  with  which  his  whitest  of  teeth  and  bloomy  com- 
l)lexion  literally  irradiated  all  his  features  ;  are  before  us,  now  :  and  after  we 
had  ascended  to  the  broad  roof  of  the  Tobacco-Inspection  Warehouse,  at  the 
foot  of  Jefferson-street  —  of  which  our  next-door  neighbor,  CoL  Stevenson, 
now  of  California,  was  the  Superintendent  —  and  had  seen  the  vessel  move 
gracefully  out  into  the  stream,  we  watched  the  waving  of  *  poor  Powbb's  white 
handkerchief,  and  the  parting  swaying  of  his  hat,  as  he  motioned  his  fiirewell 
to  *  Harry  Placide,'  and  other  kindred  friends  and  associates  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  ship,  to  bid  him  GoD-speed,  and  ^hon  voyage.*  Not  fiur  from 
him,  as  he  stood  upon  the  high  quarter-deck  of  the  steamer,  and  waving  hit 
adicux  to  friends  upon  the  shore,  was  the  eloquent  Cookman,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  then  late  chaplain  to  the  *  Congress  of  the  United  States  : '  (would 
they  were  *  united'  now  I)  And  then  the  President,  with  her  flags  flying,  and 
her  signal-gun  resounding,  melted  into  distance  down  the  channel,  and  finally 
disappeared  around  the  bend  of  the  Battery :  all  but  her  masts  and  pipe,  from 
which  a  rising  north-east  wind  was  driving  a  thick  and  billowy  cloud.  So  she 
passed  over  our  noble  bay,  and  out  through  *  the  Narrows,*  that  great  gate  to 
the  Atlantic.     Thenceforth,  she  was  no  more  seen  of  men :  yes,  once : 

'  High  on  a  breaking  wave  she  hung,' 

when  last  seen  at  twilight  in  a  north-east  storm,  which  *  scooped  the  ocean  to 
its  briny  springs,*  and  then,  staggering  and  plunging,  disappeared  forever  in 
the  wallowing  sea.  Is  it  not  strange  —  is  it  not  *  wondrous  strange '  —  that 
not  one  vestige  of  that  unfortunate  vessel  has  ever  been  found  ?  Not  one : 
not  one  !  —  not  a  fragment  of  hull,  or  spar,  or  sail.  Down  she  sank,  a  night- 
foundered  wreck,  unnoticed  by  any  eye  save  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  Omniscience.  ■ 
And  where  are  they,  who  amidst  the  wavings  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the  fere- 
well  beckonings  of  recognition  and  affection,  sailed  away  upon  that  stormy 
main?  *  Their  struggles  have  long  been  over:  they  have  gone  down  ^amidst 
the  roar  of  the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the 
deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can 
tell  the  story  of  their  end.  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety  —  anx- 
iety into  dread — and  dread  into  despair !    Alas  !  not  one  memento  shall  ever 
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return  for  love  to  cherish.    All  that  may  ever  be  known  is,  that  she  sailed  from 
her  port,  and  was  never  heard  of  more !  * 

*  Poor  Power  ! '  is  an  exclamation  which  has  been  heard,  in  sorrowful  sym- 
pathy, from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his  admurers  and  friends — for  it  was 
his  peculiarity,  that  he  made  all  his  admirers  his  friends  —  in  every  theatre- 
going  town  throughout  the  tfnited  States.  As  a  Man,  not  less  than  an  Actob, 
there  was  a  strong  affection  for  him  in  the  public  mind. 

Regarding  ourselves  as  in  some  sort  an  epitome  of  that  *  many-headed 
monster,'  the  Public,  especially  in  so  far  as  an  appreciation  of  natural  acting, 
and  true  dramatic  Genius  is  concerned,  we  may  say  here,  what  we  can  say  of 
no  other  modern  comedian  whom  we  ever  saw  upon  the  American  stage,  that 
Power  was  always  fresh  and  original.  There  was  something  electric  about 
his  personations.  You  might  witness  the  personation  of  one  and  the  same  cha- 
racter a  dozen  times  in  succession :  yet  in  every  added  performance,  you  would 
find  that  there  was  a  new  trait  elicited,  or  that  you  had  overlooked  a  new  one 
in  a  previous  representation.  Who  can  say  this  of  any  of  Power's  imitators  ? 
of  whom,  how  many  we  have  had,  with  a  thin  varnish  of  his  talent,  and 
not  a  particle  of  his  genius :  who  *  struck  twelve  the  first  time : '  who  *  went 
out  like  a  fuzee '  —  *  whose  light  was  as  darkness,'  in  comparison  with  the  en- 
gendered scintillations  of  Power's. 

We  have  had  Power's  many  noble  qualities  freshly  brought  home  to  us  re- 
cently, by  a  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  one  who  well  knew  and  warmly 
esteemed  him,  and  who  has  since  followed  him  to  the  *  undiscovered  country ; ' 
one  who  never  awakened  of  a  morning,  as  he  said,  without  seeing  the  *  Presi- 
dent,' in  his  mind's  eye,  struggling  with  the  waves,  *  towering  to  o'erwhelm,' 
on  the  horizon  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Now  that,  after  long  play-going  experience, 
we  find  this  peerless  actor's  place  -can  never  be  supplied,  we  turn  with  a 
fond  afiection  to  those  master-pieces  of  art  in  which  he  won  our  admiration. 
In  his  own  play  of  *  St.  Patrick's  Eve'  we  remember  always  to  have  asked  our- 
selves, as  he  is  about  to  die,  *  Where  and  when  will  he,  who  is  now  anticipat- 
ing death,  receive  the  dread  messenger  ? '  In  the  opening  of  the  third  scene, 
where  in  his  sweet  voice  he  is  singing  the  touching  song  of  *  Tobacco  is  an  In- 
dian Weed,'  he  pauses  suddenly,  and  exclaims : 

*  There 's  a  deal  of  morality  in  that  little  song ;  though,  often  as  I  've  sung 
it,  it  never  struck  me  till  now.  To  be  sure,  I  do  n't  remember  ever  before  giv- 
ing my  mind  to  serious  thoughts  on  my  latter  end.  Not  but  I  've  often  had  a 
smart  tap  on  the  door  from  the  same  leaden  messengers,  but  then  they  always 
came  unlocked  for,  and  in  hot  blood :  there 's  the  difference.  I  wish  old  Fritz 
had  sentenced  me  to  be  killed  in  the  .next  general  action  I  I  'd  have  engaged 
to  manage  it,  I  dare  say,  by  hook  or  by  crook !  It  would  have  been  all  the 
same  to  him,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  me.' 

Who  that  has  heard  Power  in  this  fine  play,  can  soon  forget  it  ?  How 
beautiful  the  touch  of  nature  with  the  shamrock,  which  *  Mrs  Blitz  '  had  for- 
gotten to  get  for  him  on  the  morning  that  he  was  to  die,  her  husband  thinking 
it  was  but  nonsense : 

'Nonsense?  —  is  it  nonsense?  —  the  ever-green  trefoil  of  ould  Erin,  the 
most  pious,  most  poetical  of  national  emblems,  nonsense?  Why,'  he  exclaims, 
'you  heathenish  ould  dragoon! — there's  more  meaning  in  that  simple 
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But  whereas  the  use  of  expounding  what  is  beyond  jour  limited  comprehen- 
sion *  Present  mv  love  to  Mrs.  Blitz,  :ind  tell  her  to  bring  me  in  the  moning 
the  neatest  bunch  of  shamrock  she  can  find.  Though  I  could  n^t  live  by  the 
green,  I  *ll  du-  by  it.  It  will  serre  in  mv  last  hour  to  recall  to  my  memory  the 
land  of  my  birth.  In  my  life  I  have  never  cease<^to  remember  it :  I'll  not  for- 
get it  in  my  death ! ' 

Words  cannot  describe  the  touching  union  of  pathos  and  humor  in  this  and 
similar  scenes,  in  the  same  play. 

But  it  was  in  the  overflowing  spirit  and  richness  of  his  comedy ^  that  Mr. 
Power  was  especially  preeminent.  He  was  a  national  benefactor :  for  when 
our  country  sat  in  ashes  as  it  were,  almost  in  utter  despondency,  he  made  tiie 
disheartened  roar  with  temporary  mirth,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  What  con- 
vulsions of  laughter  he  created  in  the  '  Irish  Lion  I '  See  him  on  his  little 
stool  in  Mr.  Wadd  s  shop,  with  his  shocking  bad  white  hat,  short  pipe,  red 
nose,  and  inexprant'ilhj  comic  and  e^plojle  leer!  His  dinner-hour  is  not  up  by 
the  'ould  Dutch  clock  at  the  bar  ov  the  Bull' — which  is  'an  illigant  clock, 
barrin  it 's  always  too  slow ;  ^  a  fault  on  the  right  side  when  he  is  coming  back 
to  work  by  it,  but  *  a  mighty  great  inconvanience '  when  he  *  laves  off  to  go  to 
males  be  the  time  ov  it' — and  the  journeyman  smokes  his  pipe,  and  holds  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  his  employer : 

*  You  know,  Misther  Wadp,'  says  he,  *  when  I  hired  you  as  me  master  for 
a  job  of  journey-work  a  fortnight  ago,  I  told  you  I  was  a  rowling-stone ;  that  I 
was  on  me  travels  through  furrin  parts,  to  obsarve  the  mapners  and  customs 
of  Knrbarous  nations ;  and  that  when  I  had  'amed  me  two  weeks'  wages,  I 
should  show  you  the  full  front  of  me  back,  and  proceed  on  mo  voyage  of  dis- 
kivery.'  He  goes  on  to  awaken  his  employer's  interest  in  his  history,  who  at 
length  inquires  why  his  parents  happened  to  mistake  his  genius  so  wofully : 
*  AVhat  made  'em  put  you  to  a  tailor  ? '  asked  Mr.  Wadd. 

^Put  me  to  a  tailor  ?  Is  it  |)Mi  mc  to  a  tailor  ?  Misther  Wadd,  I  inherited 
me  position  in  society.  It  was  me  father's  profession  at  Tipperary.  When 
mc  respectable  progenitor  became  a  bankrupt,  I  succeeded  him  in  his  flourish- 
ing business ;  but  a  young  gentleman  from  Ireland,  o'  the  name  o'  M^Kinzeb, 
who  expected  a  fortune  but  did  n't  get  it,  got  into  me  debt,  and  I  got  into  other 
people's.  He  ran  away;  I  ran  after  Tiim^  and  me  creditors  ran  after  me;  but 
divil  a  bit  did  they  catch  me ;  and  here  I  am,  a  pedestrinatin'  travellin'  tailor, 
\ATitin'  me  observations  ;  and  Misther  Wadd,  when  you  see  'em  in  print,  ivery 
chapter  peppered  with  a  bit  o'  poethry  of  me  own  composin',  to  give  the  prose 
a  flavor,  you  may  say,  *  Tom  's  gone  home,  and  wid  his  money  out  of  the  book 
has  paid  every  body  his  own.'  But  me  ten  minutes  are  up :  now  for  a  stitch.' 
No  one  who  ever  saw  it,  could  ever  cease  to  remember  his  jumping  upon  the 
board,  dropping  his  slippers  from  his  feet  as  he  leaped;  his  most  natural 
stitches ;  and  his  cheerful  song  of; 

*  Brian  O'Linn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
So  he  took  him  a  sheep-skin  and  made  him  a  jpair ; 
With  the  skinny  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in. 
They  *11  be  nice  and  warm,  says  Brian  0*Linn.' 

And  then  his  soliloquy  touching  his  book  and  its  records :  *  There 's  one 
observation  that  I  must  pen  down,  that 's  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  I  persavo 
that  in  general  society  this  h'athen  paple  peels  their  petatis  before  they  Mlea 
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*em  I     This  must  go  under  the  head  of  *  Barbarous  customs  of  the  English     • 
Aristocracy ! ' ' 

Observe  him  too  at  Mrs.  Fiz-jig's  conversazione.  Could  any  thing  be  richer 
than    the    *  eccentric    lion-poet's  behavior  ?     How  Irish   his    exposition   of 

*  drinks  *  to  the  Mrs.  Lbo-Hunter  of  the  evening : 

*  You  vp^ish  to  know  what  I  '11  take  ?  Well,  see :  Port  is  the  dacent  thing 
for  a  person  in  middling  circumstances.  Sherry  is  no  great  shakes,  unless  you 
bate  it  up  with  an  egg^  to  give  a  tone  to  the  voice  or  the  stomach,  whichever 
you  plase.  As  for  claret,  it 's  the  darlin'  when  an  individual  wants  an  azy  and 
a  coolin'  beverage ;  while  champagne  is  the  rale  gintleman's  drink,  when  he 's 
takin'  his  rump-steak  wid  a  lady  —  and  barrin'  the  head-ache  that's  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tenth  bottle,  I  'd  as  lieve  have  that  as  any  thing.  But  whist !  —  it's 
not  that  I  'd  take  at  this  present ;  with  your  good  will  and  pleasure,  I  prefer 
the  fluid  that  contains  the  soul  o'  all  them  drinks  ;  which  has  the  dacency  of 
port  with  the  tone  of  the  sherry ;  the  coolin'  quality  of  the  claret  combined 
with  the  inspiration  of  champagne,  and  divil  a  bit  o'  head-ache ;  and  that 's  a 
jolly  good  jug  o' "Whiskey  Punch!'  *  Splendid!  beautiful!  delicious!  dem'd 
foine ! '  exclaim  the  company.  *  Be  me  sowl  it  m,  Mr.  Dem'd-Foine  ! '.  replies 
the  enthusiastic  tailor-bard. 

In  *  The  Omnibus '  he  was  particularly  felicitous.  Every  town  reader  will 
remember  the  story.  Ho  is  an  obstinate  Irish  valet,  who  will  have  his  own 
way,  and  is  continually  getting  his  master  into  trouble.  He  is  the  *  dirtiest 
owld  man  that  ever  lived,'  and  Pat  Rooney  has  the  *cl'anin'  of  him,'  having 
his  clothes  to  brush.  After  one  of  their  quarrels,  they  encounter  each  other 
in  the  parlor.  The  master  thinks  his  servant  is  abundantly  penitent  for  recent 
and  glaring  faults,  while  ?ie  imagines  that  his  master  is  bursting  with  contrition 
for  *  ballyraggin '  him :  and  each  ha^  determined  to  forgive  the  other ;  when 
the  former  says :  *  Well,  Rooney,  think  no  more  of  what  has  passed ;  only  let 
us  endeavor  to  understand  each  other  in  future.'  *  That 's  enough.  Sir,'  an- 
swers Rooney,  *  that's  enough ;  it  isn't  dacent  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  be  axin' 
me  pardon.'  */ask  your  pardon!'  exclaims  the  exasperated  employer.  *I 
forgive  you,  Sir ! '  interrupted  Rooney,  *out  an'  out !  You  are  off  o'  me  corns, 
and  I  'm  azy.     Do  n't  say  another  word  about  it ! ' 

Who  does  not  remember  this,  and  the  kindred  touches  of  subdued  art  in 
*How  to  Pay  the  Rent,'  where  he  gives  his  references  to  the  sordid  landlord, 
who  returns  quite  satisfied,  having  received  a  good  character  of  his  new  lodger 
from  a  similar  Shylock,  who  has  absolutely  hured  his  troublesome  tenant  to  go 
away,  promising,  as  an  additional  inducement,  to  be  his  reference.  *  You  found 
it  all  right  with  old  Fustian,  eh  ? '  asks  Morgan  Rattler  of  his  new  landlord, 
on  his  return.     *0h!    yes  —  perfectly.     He  seems  much  attached  to  you.' 

*  Exactly ;  oh  !  yes  —  he  was.  Do  you  know,  I  think  if  I  'd  staid  with  him  a 
year,  he  would  ha/oe  Jcept  me  for  nothing .' '  'I  think  it  quite  likely,'  replies 
the  new  landlord.  '  I  know  it  ! '  adds  Rattler,  with  an  expression  of  mouth 
and  eye  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  But  at  length  our  new  landlord  finds 
himself  duped.  His  lodger's  furniture,  upon  which  he  had  relied  as  seciuity, 
proves  not  to  be  worth  two-and-sixpence ;  and  Rattler  frankly  tells  him :  'I've 
sworn  revenge  against  your  whole  tribe.  There  is  n't  a  landlord  within  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  that  can  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  I  ever 
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paid  him  a  rap  o'  rent  I '  Tho  new  landlord  is  perfectlj  firantic  with  ngc 
'  Do  you  take  mc,  Mr.  Rattler,  for  a  fool  ? '  he  exclaims.  *"  If  you  ask  me  as 
a  fKend,'  replies  Rattler  coolly,  *  I  do,  and  a  knave !  * 

But  wo  must  take  our  leave  of  *  poor  Power,'  the  conBummate  actor  and 
accomplished  gentleman ;  whom  thousands  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
glad  to  recall,  even  in  so  imperfect  a  sketch  as  this.  Turn  we  now  to  another 
*  Gentleman  of  the  Staged  whose  too  brief  career  in  this  country  will  be  readfly 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers :  we  mean  '  Gentleman  Abbott,'  as  he 
was  called  in  England,  and  known  in  America.  We  should  premise  here,  that 
while  Mr.  Abbott,  so  far  as  we  saw  him  in  this  country,  could  not  be  r^arded 
as  a  great,  yet  he  was  always  a  good  actor.  There  was  a  keen  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  his  author,  and  a  perfect  rendering  of  that  perception,  without 
the  slightest  stage-trickery  or  mclo-dramatic  effects.  He  began  his  theatrical 
career  in  Bath,  England,  whence  his  varied  talent  caused  him  to  be  transferred 
to  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  London,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  where  he 
performed  for  twelve  years,  all  the  time  growing  in  reputation.  In  tragedy, 
not  of  the  sterner  sort,  he  was  graceful  and  impressive ;  in  genteel  comedy,  he 
was  eqyal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  line ;  and  in  the  more  unlicensed 
exuberance  of  farce,  he  was  always  a  laughable  and  jocular  actor.  With  an 
English  company  he  entertained  the  Parisian  public  with  MtLt  for  two  years ; 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  French  capital  to  Covent-Garden,  it  was  to 
enable  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  to  appear  as  *  Juliet'  with  an  adequate  ^Rombo.' 

In  social  life  in  London  and  Paris,  (for  he  spoke  the  French  language  with 
so  much  purity  as  to  escape  all  the  usual  inconveniences  attendant  upon  foreign 
disclosure,)  ho  won  high  distinction :  for  to  perfect  self-possession  he  added  the 
careless  grace  and  polished  wit  of  high-bred  society.  He  alternated,  in  the 
easiest  and  happiest  manner,  the  man  of  fashion  and  the  man  of  the  stage, 
^ar  excellence.  *  He  was,'  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  '  a  person  of  the  most 
gentlQman-like  manners,  cheerful  disposition,  ready  wit  in  the  play  of  conversar 
tion,  and  possessed  a  kindly  and  liberal  heart.  Few  men  were  more  welcome 
to  society,  or  more  entertaining  within  its  bounds.  He  was  full  of  anecdote ; 
and  the  humorous  stories  of  the  stage  found  in  him  a  most  amusing  "reciter. 
He  had  also  the  song,  the  jest,  or  the  repartee,  which  never  failed  to  add 
mirth  to  the  festive  board.  Above  all,  shone  the  unclouded  cheerfulness  of 
his  nature,  over  which  even  his  own  misfortunes  apparently  never  suffered  a 
shadow  to  pass ;  and  that  good-will  toward  others  which  defied  the  taint  of 
envy,  (either  in  private  life  or  an  envious  profession,)  which  was  happy  in  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  woiild  not  tread  on  a  worm,  or  eyen 
injure  an  enemy.' 

Wo  were  favored,  many  years  ago,  with  a  manuscript  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  full  to  overflowing  with  humorous  sketches.  Let  us  advert  to,  and 
present,  a  few  more  passages  from  this  most  entertaining  medley.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  sundry  anecdotes,  from  theatrical  persons  and  works 
upon  the  drama  of  *  Romeo  Coates,'  of  Bath,  England.  Mr.  Abbott  gives  a 
very  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  soubriquet,  which  attached 
to  the  subject  of  it  throughout  his  life,  was  obtained : 

^  Though  an  unmitigated  ass,  he  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  came  from  one  of  the 
West-India  islands,  was  very  wealthy,  and  on  all  occaEuons  wore  brilliants  of  the  first 
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water.  In  a  place  like  Bath,  where  ennui  -will  step  in  occasionally,  he  was  a  god-send. 
He  was  followed,  courted,  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  The  sprigs  of  fashion  *  drew 
him  in '  to  give  at  the  York  Hotel  the  most  expensive  entertainments ;  and  at  one  party, 
when  I  was  present,  they  insisted  upon  his  mounting  a  table  covered  with  decanters  and 
glasses,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  small-sword  exercise,  and  display  his  figure 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  party,  Bacchi  plernis,  became  his  opponent,  and 
the  result  was,  the  destruction  of  a  most  superb  chandelier.  His  face  was  like  a  ba- 
boon*Sj  and  the  twistings  and  distorted  attitudes  into  which  he  threw  himself  were  alike 
indescribable  and  irresistible.  One  pleasant  morning  there  appeared  an  announcement 
in  the  theatre-bills  which  shook  the  city  of  Bath  to  its  foundation.  It  was  like  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  volcanic  eruption :  *  Borneo,  by  cm  Amateur  of  Fashion  I '  The  doors  were 
beset  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  by  those  who  had  failed  to  secure  places  at  the 
box-office.  Box-admittance  was  paid  by  crowds  of  gentlemen,  to  enable  them,  by 
jumping  over,  to  secure  places  in  the  pit.  Men  of  rank  and  distinction  did  not  disdain 
to  occupy  seats  in  the  gallery.  The  fever  of  excitement  was  at  its  pitch,  when  the  gen- 
tle Romeo  appeared,  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd  style,  in  consonance  with 
the  advice  of  his  fashionable  friends.  He  wore  diamonds  to  the  value  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds !  I  was  one  of  his  instructors,  and  entered  into  the  joke  with  a  keen  relish 
for  the  ridiculous.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  acting  would  be  tolerated  by 
the  true  judges  of  art,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  dressed  for  the  character,  in  order  to 
finish  the  part.  But  no !  The  appetite  of  the  audience  grew  by  what  it  fed  on ;  and 
when  the  dying  scene  came,  a  tremendous  burst  of  mock  enthusiasm  rang  from  all  parts 
of  the  house,  and  he  was  universally  encored.  He  bowed  most  graciously,  while  Juliet 
(Miss  Jamieson)  was  lying  on  the  stage,  not  dead,  but  literally  *  in  convulsions '  of  laugh- 
ter. Oranges  were  thrown  upon  the  stage,  with  a  request  that  the  actor  would  not 
hurry,  but  refresh  his  energies  before  he  recommenced  his  death.  He  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  ladies  in  g»ceful  acquiescence  with  their  wishes,  and  deliberately  proceeded  to 
suck  two  oranges !  His  second  death  was  infinitely  more  extravagant  than  the  first,  and 
drew  down  repeated  and  prolonged  bravos,  and  a  second  encore,  which  however  was  not 
complied  with.  Showers  of  bouquets  now  fell  upon  the  stage,  and  closed  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  dramatic  exhibitions  I  ever  beheld  in  a  regular  theatre.* 

There  are  thousands  in  this  city  and  Boston,  (he  played  in  Philadelphia  too, 
we  believe,)  who  will  recall  *  in  this  connection '  the  remarkable  performances 
of  a  half-fool,  by  the  name  of  Shales,  from  Boston,  who  was  encored  four  times 
in  one  performance  of  Richard  III. !  We  remember  his  lack-lustre  eye,  ex- 
pressionless face,  and  long  shaky  legs,  as  if  he  were  before  us  now ;  and  eke 
the  *  Wreath '  which  was  thrown  at  him  on  the  Boston  stage,  and  which  hung 
for  a  time  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Astor-House.  What  a  *  wreath '  it  was, 
*  surely !  * — a  treasure  for  a  green-grocer :  a  wire-and-hayband  circle,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  interwoven  with  white  and  purple  cabbages,  yellow  carrots,  red 
beets,  white  and  red  turnips,  etc. :  really  *  pretty  to  look  at ; '  but  if  it  had  hit 
the  *  great  actor '  it  would  have  made  him  *  sing  small.*  But  to  the  autobiog- 
raphy. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abbott  as  having  occurred  to 
a  professional  friend  of  his  at  Bath,  named  Sedly.  It  is  authenticated  beyond 
all  peradventure.  *  Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer-cloud, 
without  our  special  wonder  ? '    Listen : 

*  He  was  quietly  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  at  his  lodgings  in  Beaufort-square,  after  his ' 
return  from  the  theatre ;  his  wife  had  reth-ed  to  her  bed-chamber,  adjoining  their  draw- 
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ing-room ;  while  he  remained,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  OTer  a  character  for  the  < 
ing  evening.  Hifl  mother  resided  a  short  distance  from  London,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  at  the  time  in  perfect  health.  His  mind  was  not  preoccupied  with  the  thoughts  of 
home,  and  an  unusual  calnmess  pervaded  his  spirit.  After  reading  a  passage,  and  try- 
ing to  see  if  he  had  mastered  it,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  a  chair  opposite  sat  his 
mother,  smiling  benignantly  upon  him.  His  agitation  was  extreme.  He  hastily  turned 
round,  and  saw  that  the  door  was  closed.  He  struggled  to  speak,  but  his  lips  were 
sealed ;  and  with  a  beating  heart  and  hair  erect,  he  rushed  to  the  bed-side  of  his  wife, 
and  in  broken  sentences,  and  with  thick-starting  perspiration  rolling  down  his  face,  he 
detailed  what  he  had  seen.  His  wife  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  all  a 
dream;  and  to  convince  him,  quietly  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  the 
apartment  precisely  as  she  had  left  it,  the  fire  burning  and  the  candles  lighted ;  but 
nothing  could  do  away  the  illusion ;  and  in  two  days  afterward  poor  Sedlt  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  mothcr*s  death  at  the  very  hour  of  the  occurrence  here  narrated. 
Ho  seldom  referred  to  the  circumstance,  and  never  without  deep  and  melancholy  emo- 
tion.' 

LisTON,  the  great  comedian,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  was  an  inveterate 
wag.  He  was  never  more  happy  than  when  successful  in  making  a  fellow-actor 
lose  his  '  power  of  face '  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Abbott  relates  a  pleasant  anec- 
dote of  one  of  his  efforts  in  this  kind : 

'  In  Newcastle,  imder  the  management  of  Stephen  Eemble,  (who  played  the  part  of 
Falstafv  without  stuffing,)  Liston  on  one  occasion  took  the  character  of  Pizarbo. 
When  he  is  lying  on  the  couch,  Rolla  enters,  apostrophizes  his  defenceless  situation, 
and  then  rouses  and  drags  him  in  front  of  the  stage.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  the 
actor,  at  finding  one-half  of  Liston's  face  painted  in  imitation  of  a  down  !  This  por- 
tion of  his  features  was  of  course  studiously  turned  from  the  audience,  who  were  in- 
dulged only  with  the  simple  profile.  Rolla  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  rushed  in- 
stantiy  from  the  stage,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  audience,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  cause  of  such  ridiculous  conduct.* 

The  reader  should  have  heard  Mr.  Abbott  present  the  subjoined  '  Umning 
from  life,*  and  seen  him  imitate  the  snuff-taking  of  the  noble  tragedian.  The 
story  loses  much  of  its  force  in  being  transferred  to  paper.  The  anecdote  is 
of  Harlowb,  who  painted  the  celebrated  trial-scene  of  *  Henbt  the  Eighth,*  in 
which  the  Kemble  family  flourished  so  conspicuously : 

*  He  had,  by  his  ill-conduct,  lost  the  esteem  of  his  great  master.  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Kemble  ;  and  the  latter  had  in  consequence 
resolutely  refused  to  sit  to  him  for  his  portrait  as  *  Cardinal  Wolset  '  in  the  picture 
alluded  to.  '  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Charles  and  Stephen  Kemble  had  sat  to  the  artist,' 
but  the  great  tragedian  was  inmiovable.  At  length  a  friend  of  the  painter,  (Mr. 
Thomas  Welch,  the  celebrated  siuging-master,)  who  had  received  many  marks  of  attea- 
tion  and  kindness  from  Mr.  Kemble,  and  who  had  great  confidence  in  the  force  of  his 
influence  with  him,  waited  upon  Mr.  Kemble  at  his  residence  in  Great  Russell-street. 
He  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  was  most  cordially  received :  *  My  dear  Tom,  to 
what  am  I  indebted  for  the  favor  of  this  visit  ?  *  *  My  dear  Sir,  I  come  a  humble  sup- 
pUant  to  you,  and  I  really  do  n't  know  how  to  commence.'  *  Well,  well ;  make  excuses 
for  your  modesty :  and  then,  my  good  friend,  come  to  the  point*  The  commencement 
was  auspicious ;  but  the  first  plunge  in  a  cold-bath  is  always  hard  to  take.  *  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Kemble,  I  feel  most*grateful  for  your  kind  reception ;  and  if  I  could  only  hope  the 

favor  I  am  going  to  ask '    *■  Pooh !  pooh  !  you  know,  Tom,  I  always  told  you,  from  a 

boy,  there  was  nothing  you  could  ask  of  me  that  I  would  refuse  you.    Now  say  what  it 
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is  you  wish ;  consider  it  as  done ;  j^id  I  really  am  very  much  occupied ;  so,  to  the 
point,  to  the  point,  Tom/  *  Oh !  Sir,  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  person  in  the 
world.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sit  to  Mr.  Harlowe  for  your  portrait  ? '  In  an  in- 
stant a  deep  cloud  passed  over  the  noble  countenance  of  the  great  actor ;  and  delibe- 
rately taking  up  his  snuff-box,  he  applied  a  large  pinch  to  his  nose,  and  quickly  replied ; 
*  My  dear  Tom,  I  '11  see  you  d  —  d  first  I  *  Notwithstanding  his  denial,  however,  the 
Cardinal  is  one  of  the  best  portraits,  and  was  caught  only  by  occasional  glances  from 
the  orchestra,  during  Mr.  Kemble's  performance.' 

Soon  after  the  retirement  of  John  Kemblb  from  the  London  stage,  a  great 
event,  and  well  described  by  Mr.  Abbott,  that  great  tragedian  ga^e  a  memora- 
ble dinner  to  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  corps-dramatique  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  Among  the  guests,  also,  was 
Talma,  of  whom  we  have  this  graphic  account : 

*  On  this  occasion  we  had  a  fine  trait  of  the  tragic  powers  of  Talma  ;  not  a  bombas- 
tic display  of  French  acting,  but  a  grand  and  simple  narrative  of  facts,  connected  with 
that  frightful  epoch,  the  French  Revolution.  He  himself  was  suspected,  watched  ;  and 
his  profession  alone  saved  him  from  the  blood-hounds  who  were  on  his  track.  During 
the  most  terrific  period,  he  did  not  dare  to  sleep  at  his  ho^el,  but  lived  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  when  called  in  town  by  his  professional  avocations,  he  would 
steal  like  a  culprit  to  the  gate  of  his  residence,  and  in  an  under-tone  inquire  of  the  old 
Swiss  porter  the  bloody  news  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion  he  was  told  that  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  his  most  intimate  friends  had  that  very  morning  perished  by  the  guillotine. 
Feeling  that  the  crisis  of  his  own  fate  had  arrived,  he  went  tremblingly  to  the  theatre ; 
and  during  the  performance  the  overwhelming  anguish  of  his  soul  was  relieved  only  by 
the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks ;  and  the  very  expression  of  which  feeling  every 
moment  endangered  his  life.  There  was  a  cold,  creeping  chilliness  about  the  hearts  of 
all  present  as  he  spoke,  which  was  perfectly  thrilling ;  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  till  he 
had  ceased.' 

Thus  much  for  two  Actors  and  two  Gentlemen  whom  the  world  will  not 
willingly  *let  die.* 


Palmer's  'Poem'  op  *  The  Perl' — Mr.  Bryant  speaks  of  that  exquisite  con- 
ception. Palmer's  Peri^  as  *a  most  beautiful  and  spirituelle  creation  of  the 
chisel ;  a  poem  written  in  marble.'  And  so  it  is.  A  lady-correspondent  writes  us, 
that  she  once  questioned  Palmer  respecting  it :  *  Did  you  ever  in  nature  see 
such  a  glorious  being  as  the  Peri  ? '  *  No,'  replied  Palmer  :  *  only  in  a  dream. 
I  was  residing  upon  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake.  I  one  day  threw  myself  upon 
my  couch  and  relapsed  into  a  dreamy  trance ;  and  in  my  vision  I  saw  the  Peri. 
Upon  waking,  I  seized  the  wax  and  modeled  the  human  portion,  but  when  I 
came  to  the  wings  I  was  puzzled.  In  this  dilemma  I  shouldered  my  gun,  went 
out  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  soon  sighted  a  bird  flying  overhead.  What 
the  classic  name  of  it  might  be  I  know  not ;  but  its  wings  were  superb.  I  im- 
mediately returned  to  my  studio  and  finished  the  model.  The  whole  affair 
seemed  like  a  species  of  inspiration,  and  to  this  day  I  so  regard  it.'  So  have 
others. 
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Letter  firom   the   Eighth    Regiment   {Massachusetts   Volunteers. 

*  HSAD-QUARTKHS  CO.  O,  8tH  RbGIMEKT  M.  V.  M., 

Capitol,  WAsnDfOTON,  Mat  13, 1861. 

*  SATtTRDAT  night,  and  with  the  beat  of  the  *  retreat,*  stillness  settles  with 
noiseless  wing  upon  the  buzz  and  hum  of  quarters,  and  perches  over  the 
Speaker's  chair  with  soothing  influences!  Saturday  night,  and  whispered 
prayers  go  up»from  many  a  rude  couch,  and  mingle  with  those  ascending  from 
the  homes  left  behind.  Saturday  night  —  but  hark!  the  drums  are  rolling 
through  the  passages !  *  Turn  out,  Bill,*  says  one,  *  and  see  what  *s  up.'  Bill 
turns  out  and  goes,  and  soon  returns  to  report :  *  Four  companies  under  orders 
to  march  at  once  for  the  Relay  House ! '  Every  one  springs  to  the  floor. 
Co.  G  have  the  guard,  and  of  course  will  remain ;  and  we  in  the  quarters,  not 
being  on  duty,  wander  about,  picking  up,  here  and  there,  what  intelligence  we 
can.  The  companies  detached  are  falling  into  line,  and  receiving  their  rations 
one  after  another,  flle  off  down  the  great  stair-case.  They  are  gone,  and  all  is 
still  again,  except  where  the  officers  of  the  staff  are  hasting  to-and-fro  in  the 
passage  where  head-quarters  are.  We  sit  down  in  the  company-room  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  Every  one  says  to  himself:  '  Our  turn  will  come  next.'  Knap- 
sacks are  packed,  letters  written,  and  all  are  still  again  in  thought,  when  the 
tramp  of  men  through  the  hall  arouses  us  once  more.  The  orders  have  been 
countermanded,  and  while  we  fancied  our  comrades  were  already  on  the  route, 
they  have  been  waiting  at  the  guard-house,  and  now  arc  back  again.  And 
after  the  excitement  of  so  sudden  a  call  to  arms  is  somewhat  quieted,  again 
we  fall  asleep  with  that  whispered  prayer  repeated  as  we  dream, 

*  I  HAD  but  freshly  nibbed  my  pen  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  para- 
graph, when  the  word  *  F^l  in  ! '  was  passed  along  the  quarters  so  loudly  that 
it  was  ill  pretending  not  to  hear  it  Consequently  I  fell  in,  feeling  a  decided 
disposition  to  fall  out  with  the  officer  in  command  for  thus  interrupting  my 
tete-d-tcte  with  *01d  Rnick.'  By  the  time  we  got  into  line  on  the  parade,  light 
suddenly  dawned  upon  my  hitherto  abstracted  vision,  and  I  remembered  that 
we  were  to  march  to  the  Arsenal  to  receive  new  arms  and  equipments.  *  By 
the  right  of  companies,  to  the  rear,  into  columns,  battalion,  right  face ! 
March ! '  We  faced  and  marched.  *  Music  to  the  head  of  the  column  ;  bat- 
talion ;  forward,  march ! '  And  forward  it  was,  out  of  the  Capftol-yard,  down 
the  hill  in  the  rear,  and  left-wheel  into  a  wide  avenue,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
end.  It  was  very  hot,  very  dusty,  and  very  disagreeable.  I  really  felt  an  in- 
clination to  be  disgusted  with  soldiering.  Inwardly,  I  voted  it  a  humbug.  But 
there,  on  my  left,  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  our  regimental  color.  The 
one  had  mournfully  descended  amid  the  smoke  and  flame  of  Sumter.  Was  I 
not  one  who  had  sworn  to  lift  it  to  its  place  again  ?  and  did  not  my  oath  bind 
me,  too,  to  uphold  the  other,  or  to  die  defending  it  ?  Ah !  yes.  Soldiering 
might  be  a  disgusting  humbug,  but  to  support  and  to  maintain  untarnished  the 
honor  of  my  country's  and  my  regimental  flag,  was  the  proudest  task  I  might 
ever  hope  to  perform.     And  thus,  each  step  seeming  to  add  new  earnestness  to 
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every  thought,  I  actually  became  enthusiastic  in  my  chivalrous  zeal,  by  the 
time  the  regiment  filed  in  between  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Arsenal.  We 
received,  by  companies,  our  arms  and  equipments,  and  it  was  late  before  we 
were  ready  to  move  again.  The  thunder-beaded  clouds  were  rising  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  as  I  watched  the  now  and  then  quick  lightnings,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  mutterings,  I  fancied  I  saw  the  flashes  of  secession 
cannon  on  Arlington  Heights,  and  heard  their  muffled  report,  sadly  inaugurat- 
ing this  *  holy  war '  of  modern  times. 

*  Tattoo  found  me  at  the  *  head-quarters  of  commanders  of  companies,'  where, 
having  the  entree^  I  pass  a  great  portion  of  my  leisure  time.  *  Twelve  o'clock 
and  all 's  well' — ditto.  They  were  just  relieving  the  guard  when  I  went  to 
company  quarters.  *  Captains  of  companies  will  have  their  commands  ready 
for  inspection,  with  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,'  were  the  orders  promulgated  by  the  Colonel  in  person,  just  before  I 
bade  my  own  Captain  good-night.  *  There 's  work  for  us  to  do,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, and  instead  of  making  any  attempt  to  sleep,  sat  down  to  one  of  the  desks 
in  the  Hall,  and  commenced  a  series  of  letters  home  —  letters  brief  and  to  the 
point,  firee  from  all  ornamentation  or  imagery  —  in  fact,  quite  matter  of  fact  — 
hold !  Was  there  not  one  wherein  you  said  something  about  *  the  sweets  of 
home,'  Hhe  charms'  of  certain  cottage  surroundings,  Hhe  fond  entwinings  of — ' 
oh  !  never  mind,  thou  man  of  fact  —  if  there  was  not  fancy  enough  in  one  of 
the  aforementioned  letters  to  make  up  for  all  the  bareness  of  the  others,  then 
know  I  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  a  lover's  pen. 

*I  finished  my  letters,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  nodding  in 'my  chair;  and 
thereafter  slept  awhile,  till  waking  with  a  sudden  start,  I  found  the  Hall-clock 
marked  the  hour  of  five.  I  strapped  my  blanket  while  the  drums  were  beat- 
ing the  reveille,  and  washed  and  made  my  toilet  while  the  boys  were  turning 
out.  *  Pack  up,'  I  whispered  to  my  chum,  and  told  him  the  orders  of  the  night 
before.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  wonder,  but  read  tjie  truth  in  the  package  of 
letters  I  held  in  my  hand.  The  Captain  came  in  as  I  spoke  and  echoed  my 
words.  We  passed  inspection  at  the  hour  ;  then  breakfast ;  and  then  the 
word  again,  *  Fall  in ' —  being  marching  order.  *  'T  is  our  last  of  the  Capitol,' 
said  the  orderly  as  we  filed  out  of  quarters.  *  Down  Capitol  Hill  for  the  last 
time ! '  I  repeated  to  myself  as  we  took  the  direction  of  the  depot  It  did  not 
seem  possible.  And  whither  now  ?  To  the  Relay  House  and  Harper's  Ferry, 
seemed  the  instinctive  answer  to  my  question. 

*  The  first  part  of  that  answer  was  verified  in  a  few  hours.  Back  to  An- 
napolis Junction ;  past  the  field  of  our  cold  and  cheerless  bivouac  three  weeks 
ago ;  out  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  we  finally  disembarked  at  the  Relay 
House  station.  Hot,  dusty,  and  disagreeable  again  was  our  march  up  over  the 
hills  to  the  camp  we  were  to  occupy.  We  lay  down  in  the  shade  of  our  blankets 
hung  upon  our  stacked  arms,  until  the  call  for  evening  prayer.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive scene  —  eight  hundred  men  closed  en  masse  upon  the  hill-side,  around 
that  man  of  prayer  who,  with  uplifted  hands,  invoked  upon  us  the  blessing  of 
the  God  of  battles.  I  saw  the  tears  that  glistened  in  many  an  eye  at  thought 
of  home,  and  there  was  a  silence  that  seemed  sad  in  camp  for  an  hour  after. 
We  were  glad  to  prepare  our  bivouac  even  there,  upon  the  untented  field,  and 
wrap  us  in  our  blankets,  pillowing  our  heads  upon  our  knapsacks. 
VOL.  LVin.  6 
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*  I  was  just  in  the  *  first  sweet  dream  of  sleep/  when  a  single  shot,  and  an- 
other, and  a  dozen  more  upon  our  right  brought  us  to  our  feet,  with  hurried 
roll  of  drum,  and  quick  repeated  cry :  *  Fall  in  I  fall  in  I '  In  douhle  files, 
straight  up  the  hill  we  pressed  at  double-quick.  *  Halt,*  and  '  Load,'  and  *  For- 
ward,' again  down  a  wooded  path,  trot,  trot.  At  length  we  reach  the  lines  of 
Cooke's  battery.  A  man  has  only  fired  at  a  dog,  and  the  alarm  is  false.  We 
wheel,  and  return  disappointedly  to  our  camp,  for  we  had  hoped  *  to  have  one 
shot  at  a  secessionist,'  as  Billy,  my  chum,  said,  when  we  rolled  ourselves  in 
our  blankets  again,  cold  and  saturated  with  the  heavy  dew. 

*  The  next  day  was  hotter  than  the  preceding,  and  our  tents  came  not  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  How  we  lay  and  simmered  in  the  sun  the  long,  weary 
day,  with  scarcely  strength  to  buy  or  eat  the  pies  and  cakes  that  were  so  plenty 
on  the  field,  and  which  was  all  there  was  to  eat,  for  our  provisions  had  not  fol- 
lowed us  so  promptly  as  they  should.  In  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tents 
upon  the  hill,  but  your  humble  servant  was  too  much  used  up  to  care  for  any 
thing  except,  with  a  comrade  at  either  arm,  to  be  supported  to  the  *  Relay 
House,'  where  he  still  remains  at  present  writing,  in  restoration  of  his  ex- 
hausted strength,  to  the  tune  of  *  a  dollar  and  a  half  a-day,'  and  extras. 

*  The  soldier  in  the  field  has  little  time,  generally  little  disposition,  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  either  in  art  or  nature.  The  paintings  and  the  sculpture  at 
the  Capitol  found  few  connoisseurs  to  criticise,  in  the  thousands  of  eyes  that 
had  wonderingly  passed  beneath  them.  And  in-  the  weary  march,  the  tired 
head  cares  little  to  sweep  the  landscape  in  search  of  beauties.  But  here,  in 
comparative  repose,  and  surrounded  by  such  varied  scenes  of  hill  and  valley, 
winding  path  and  running  stream,  viaduct  and  rustic  bridge,  cottage  and  coun- 
tr}'-seat,  few  could  help  being  charmed,  fewer  still  at  least  help  glancing  de- 
lightedly at  the  loveliness  of  spring.  This  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  section 
of  country,  and  as  I  sit  here  in  my  room  I  look  out  upon  fields,  forests,  and 
valleys,  growing  every  hour  more  fresh  and  green  beneath  the  soft-falling  rain. 

*  Ay !  soft-falling  rain.  'T  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  sit  in  a  quiet 
room,  (with  a  coal-fire  at  one's  back,)  and  look  out  upon  this  same  soft-falling 
rain ;  but  not  so  comfortable,  crouching  in  a  dripping  tent,  chilled  through, 
and  shivering  in  the  folds  of  a  damp  blanket,  in  order  to  produce  a  reaction 
after  a  five  hours'  drill  in  double-quick  movements,  beneath  a  sultry  sun.  Who 
would  not  be  a  soldier  ? 

'  They  say,  we  march  again  to-morrow.  It  is  not  unlikely.  Our  '  Brigadier 
Ben,'  promoted  to  be  a  Major-General,  and  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe,  will  un- 
doubtedly take  with  him  his  *  gallant  Massachusetts  boys,'  and  thus  will  end  the 
record  of  Camp  Essex,  its  nightly  alarms,  and  exceedingly  *  steep '  drills.  I 
should  be  in  camp  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  rain  ;  but,  so  nearly  well,  I  do  not 
care  to  set  myself  back  again  unnecessarily.  If  we  move  to-morrow,  I  pray  it 
may  be  under  a  more  sunny  sky  than  over-arches  us  to-day.  I  know  not  cer- 
tainly from  what  part  of  the  country  you  will  hear  of  mo ;  but  wherever  I 
may  be,  sure  am  I,  I  shall  not  forget  *  Old  Knick,'  whose  humble  servant  is 

*  Yours,  truly, .  e.  d.  ksight,  Jb.» 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — We  beg  to  tender  our  apolo- 
gies to  the  Golden  Era^  of  San-Francisco,  for  presuming  to  place  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  works  which  ever  appeared  in  print,  under  our  *  Gossip,' 
instead  of  the  *  Literary  Notices  ; '  but  that  journal,  containing  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  great  work,  arrived  after  the  *  Notices '  had  gone  to  press.  We 
could  not  keep  our  readers  in  suspense  a  whole  month,  and  have  therefore  de- 
termined to  publish  at  our  own  expense  the  volume  entire !     It  is  entitled ; 

THE    CXJRSK    Oin  -VV^IG-in^LL ; 

OR 

SECRET     SCENES     OP     THE     SOUTHERN     SECESSION. 

D  Y      J.     K  E  YSE  R. 

IN      TWO      VOLUMES. 
VOLUME      ONE. 

PREFACE. 

*  Justice  to  my  numerous  friends  demands  the  statement,  that  I  have  been  request- 
ed by  them  not  to  write  this  book.  Expressions  have  reached  my  ears  which  are  the 
reverse  of  admiration  and  regard.  But  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  Augean  task,  nor 
attempt  to  shirk  the  responsibility.  Without  being  slow  to  conceal,  I  may  say  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  my  sympathies  are  with  the  glorious,  and,  I  might  add,  affluent 
Southern  Confederacy.  Intimately  acquainted  with  many  Huguenot  families,  descended 
from  the  Normans,  who  came  over  to  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  allied  by  social  ties  to  many  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia,  I  never  shall 
desert  the  Misawber  of  my  youth  —  the  Sunny  South !  If  by  my  admiration  of  its 
gorgeous  magnificence  and  tropical  luxuriance,  I  can  atone  for  the  misfortune  of  North- 
ern birth,  I  shall  feel  that  the  interests  for  which  I  have  labored  have  been  subserved. 
I  am  done. 

•CHAPTER     FIRST. —  CHARLESTON. 

'  It  is  night  in  the  aristocratic  city  of  Charleston.  The  carriages  of  an  affluent  pop- 
ulation are  rolling  over  the  streets.  Sable  servitors,  clad  in  magnificent  liveries,  are 
bringing  ice-creams  and  sherry-cobblers  to  the  luxurious  citizens,  who  are  sitting  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Palmetto-trees  and  orange-groves.  In  the  front- 
rooms,  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  the  South  are  playing  upon  pianos.  They  wear  fire- 
flies stuck  in  their  hair,  which  lend  an  indescribable  charm  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. A  few  of  the  more  recherche  have  gilded  rattlesnakes  with  diamond  eyes  clasped 
lightly  around  their  waists  and  shoulders.  Powerful  emblem  of  a  mighty  State  —  the 
ratr.lesnake  enters  into  the  social  existence  of  the  Charlestonian.  It  is  coiled  on  the 
gorgeous  waistcoats  which  cover  the  swelling  bosoms  of  the  chivalrous  sons  of  South - 
Carolina ;  it  adorns  the  swan-like  necks  of  the  magnificent  Octoroons  of  Charleston.  Such 
was  the  calm  and  genteel  appearance  of  that  sweet  Southern  city.  Nothing  marred 
the  graceful  landscape  but  the  presence  of  a  few  slavish  Northern  mechanics,  wlio  car- 
ried their  dinners  wrapped  up  in  copies  of  the  Tribune^  on  their  homeward  way  beyond 
the  city  limits.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  regularity  with  which  they  doffed  their 
hats  to  the  niggers,  who  received  the  salute  with  scorn  and  contempt.  But  hist !  foot- 
steps approach !  Three  martial  figures  wrapped  in  long  blue  cloaks,  with  heavy  mili- 
tary boots  on  their  soldierly  limbs,  and  masks  concealing  their  expressive  faces,  ad- 
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vanccd  with  military  precision  down  the  street.  It  was  indeed  an  affecting  spectacle  to 
witness  the  movements  of  the  six  legs  in  perfect  harmony,  and  reflect  upon  the  military 
proclivities  of  their  owners.  Stopping  under  the  shade  of  a  stately  magnolia — the 
youngest  of  the  party  —  a  youth  of  only  seventeen  —  plucked  a  magnolia  blossom  and 
placed  it  with  a  graceful  gesture  in  his  button-hole.  This  act  exhibited  a  refined  taste 
and  exquisite  poetical  feeling.     Need  it  be  said  that  the  gifted  and  beautiful  youth  was 

none  other  than  P l  H k.  Poet  to  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  aide-de-camp 

of  Governor  Pickens,  and  author  of  the  *■  Southern  Empire,*  *  Southern  Rights,'  and 
other  beautiful  fictitious  creations. 

*  *  It  is  well.  We  are  now  safe  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Northern  emissaries/  said  the 
elder  of  the  party.  *  What  news  of  the  noble  Wigfall  ?  Speak  out,  chivalrous  Keitt, 
but  first '  —  and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  confidential  whisper  —  *  hast  any  of  the  pure 
Virginia  weed  about  thee  ? ' 

'  *  I  have,  my  valiant  Yancey — even  the  *  Natural  Leaf '  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  the 
touch  of  Yankee  manufacturers '  —  and  with  easy  dexterity  he  drew  from  one  pocket  a 
roll  of  the  Nicotian  weed ;  then  with  a  glittering  bowie  sliced  off  a  longitudinal  chunk, 
and  presented  it  on  the  point  of  the  knife,  with  a  martial  salute  to  his  leader  —  *  But  the 
impulsive  Texan  yet  lingers  by  th^  flowing  bowl.* 

*  *  Enough.  *Tis  well !  Whiskey  fires  the  Southern  heart !  He  can  be  counted  on. 
But  much  I  fear  that  this  J.  B.,  of  which  we  spoke,  is  vacillating.  lie  joked  last  week. 
Tis  a  vile,  slavish  custom  of  the  North — a  Yankee  trick  by  which  they  play  us  foul- 
Thou  dost  not  joke,  my  Keitt  ?  * 

*  *  Look  I  as  though  I  did  ? '  said  the  aristocratic  Keitt,  drawing  himself  to  his  full 
height 

*  Yancey  paused  a  moment  and  gazed  into  those  finely-chiseled  features  from  which 
many  centuries  of  aristocratic  breeding  had  extracted  the  baser  lines  of  vulgar  expres- 
sion, and  then  burst  into  tears.  Throwing  his  arms  around  his  companion,  he  pressed 
him  fervently  to  his  breast,  exclaiming :  *  Never !  Forgive  me !  They  slander  thee. 
Who  says  so  ?    It  is  not  —  no,  it  is  not  —  in  thy  line ! ' 

*  Let  us  leave  them  clasped  in  this  embrace.  'T  is  indeed  an  affecting  picture  I  Noble 
Yancey  !    Chivalrous  Keitt  !    Of  such  is  the  Southern  Empire. 

*  The  young  poet,  during  this  thrilling  dialogue,  had  remained  pensively  leaning 
against  a  tree,  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  silver  moon,  and  attempting  to  blow  rings  of 
cigar-smoke  from  his  expressive  lips.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  shrieked  in  maddening 
tones :  *  An  omen  !  an  omen  ! '  The  whole  party  remained  transfixed.  For  lo  I  two 
magnificent  wreaths  of  pearly  smoke  hovered,  for  a  moment,  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
principal  figures.  The  young  man  instantly  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  a  poem 
of  ninety-six  verses.  It  appeared  the  next  morning  simultaneously  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury  and  San-Francisco  Herald,  It  is  for  sale  at  this  office,  and  at  all  the  principal 
book-stands !    Price,  6i  cents. 

•END    OP    VOLUME    FIRST. 

*  The  remaining  volumes  of  this  thrilling  history,  including  the  *  Curse  of  Wigfall,' 
and  the  mid-night  seizure  of  the  Indian  Bonds  by  the  Rangers,  Russell  and  Floyd, 
will  be  continued  in  the  Golden  Era.  Price,  only  ten  cents  per  copy,  four  dollars  per 
annum.     Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

*  Read  the  followmg : 

*  *  The  works  of  J.  Keysf.r  are  indeed  admirably  calculated  to  fire  the  Southern 
heart.'  —  Charleston  Mercury. 

*  *  The  only  works  I  read,  since  I  gave  up  newspapers.*  —  Floyd. 

'  *  Stop  Webster's  spelling-books,  dictionaries,  and  all  other  incendiary  Northern 
pamphlets.     Permit  J.  Keyser's  works  to  pass  freely.*  —  Jeff.  Davis. 
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*  *  I  considder  J.  Keyser  a  good  aig.  He  is  a  better  orthor  than  Webster,  witch  is 
contemptubul  witness  my  hand  and  seal.  jo  Lakb.'  ' 

Although  J.  Keyser  is  an  alien  enemy,  we  feel  bound  in  literary  matters  to 
show  no  partiality,  and  therefore  declare  that  we  agree  with  *  jo  Lane,'  that  he 
(Keyser)  is  a  *  good  aig.'  And  furthermore,  we  honestly  believe  that  J.  Davis 
is  right  in  prohibiting  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  all  spelling-books,  and  al- 
lowing Keyser's  works  to  pass  freely !  -  -  -  There  is  no  signature  to  the 
following  musically-jingling  lines  from  the  ''Connecticut  Courant^^  sent  us  by 
our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  Paul  Bernou  : '  but  we  can  *  place '  them,  never- 
theless. Now  and  then  our  old  friend  and  Knickerbocker  favorite,  George  H. 
Clark,  (pseudonym  John  Honeywell,)  sends  to  the  daily  press  of  his  native 
city  of  Hartford,  some  of  his  cleverest  off-hand  effusions :  *  and  this  is  of  them,' 

we  '11  *  go  bail :  * 

'  Srtje  5cSni'nfl»iHacf)inc. 

*  *  Got  one  ?    Do  n't  say  so  !     Which  did  you  get  ? 

One  of  the  kind  to  open  and  shet  ? 
Own  it,  or  hire  it  ?    How  much  did  you  pay  ? 
Does  it  ^0  with  a  crank,  or  a  treddle  ?    Say  ! 
I  'm  a  single  man,  and  somewhat  green, 
Tell  me  about  your  sewing-machine.' 

*  *  Listen,  my  boy,  and  hear  all  about  it : 

I  do  n't  know  what  I  should  do  without  it ; 
I  've  owned  one  now  for  more  than  a  year. 
And  like  it  so  well  I  call  it  *  my  dear;  * 
'T  is  the  cleverest  thing  that  ever  was  seen, 
This  wonderful  family  sewing-machine. 

*  *  It 's  none  of  your  angular  Wheeler  things, 

With  steel-shod  beak  and  cast-iron  wings ; 
Its  work  would  bother  a  hundred  of  his. 
And  is  worth  a  thousand  !     Indeed  it  is ; 
And  has  a  way  —  you  need  n't  stare  — 
Of  combing  and  braiding  its  own  back-hair ! 

*  *  Mine  is  not  one  of  those  stupid  affairs 

That  stands  in  a  corner,  with  what-nots  and  chairs  ; 
And  makes  that  dismal,  head-achy  noise, 
Which  all  the  comfort  of  sewing  destroys  ; 
No  rigid  contrivance  of  lumber  and  steel. 
But  one  with  a  natural  spring  in  the  heel. 

*  *  Mine  is  one  of  the  kind  to  love. 

And  wears  a  shawl  and  a  soft  kid  glove; 

Has  the  merriest  eyes,  and  a  dainty  foot, 

And  sports  the  charming  gaiter  boot. 

And  a  bonnet  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and  loops ; . 

With  any  indefinite  number  of  hoops. 

*  *  None  of  your  patent  machines  for  me, 

Unless  Dame  Nature  's  the  patentee  ! 
I  like  the  sort  that  can  laugh  and  talk. 
And  take  my  arm  for  an  evening  walk  ; 
That  will  do  whatever  the  owner  may  choose. 
With  the  slightest  perceptible  turn  of  the  screws  ! 

*  *  One  that  can  dance,  and  —  possibly — flirt : 

And  make  a  pudding  as  well  as  a  shirt ; 
One  that  can  sing  without  dropping  a  stitch. 
And  play  the  housewife,  lady,  or  witch : 
Ready  to  give  the  sagest  advice, 
Or  do  up  your  collars  and  things  so  nice. 

*  *  What  do  you  think  of  my  machine  ? 

An't  it  the  best  that  ever  was  seen  ? 
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T  is  n't  a  clumsy  mechnnical  toy, 
But  flesh  and  blood  I    Hear  that,  my  boy. 
With  a  turn  fur  gossip  and  hausehold  aifairs, 
Which  include,  you  know,  the  sowing  of  tares. 

'  *  Tut,  tut !  do  n*t  talk.     I  see  it  all  — 
You  need  n't  keep  winking  so  hard  at  the  wall ; 
I  know  what  your  fidgety  fumblings  mean, 
You  would  like,  yourself",  a  sewing-machine  I 
Well,  get  one,  then  —  of  the  same  design  — 
There  were  plenty  left  when  I  got  mine.' ' 

This  is  all  very  well,  and  a  most  charming  picture  of  an  individttal  sewing- 
machine  :  but  how  about  sewing  for  a  large  family  ? — and  how  about  hurriedly 
making  up  thousands  upon  thousands  of  uniforms  for  our  brave  volunteers,  in 
these  troublous  and  ever-to-be-dcplorcd  *  war-times?*  As  adjuncts  of  war, 
sewing-machines  have  *  entered  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness.'  -  -  -  After 
the  recent  announcement  in  these  pages,  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be&llen 
*  John  Pn(ENix,'  in  the  loss  both  of  his  outward  and  inward  'light,*  our  readers 
will  not  be  startled  at  the  intelligence  which  reaches  us  this  morning  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  New- York  ''Daily  Times .'"^ 

*  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  better  known  as  *  John  Phcexix,'  has  come  to  a 
H  id  and  untimely  end.  He  died  a  few  days  since,  in  an  insane  asylum.  Lieutenant 
Derby  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  West- 
I'oint  Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1842.  On  the  first  of  July,  1846,  he  ^as 
made  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  of  Ordnance,  and  in  August  following  he  was  trans- 
I'erred  to  the  Topographical  Engineers.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  distinc- 
tion, and  for  '  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  *  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  he  was  promoted  to  a  First-Lieutenancy.  His  humor,  rather 
than  his  bravery,  has  immortalized  Lieutenant  Derby.  During  a  residence  in  California 
he  became  assistant-editor  of  a  paper  known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  and  during  the 
absence  of  its  principal  took  the  liberty  of  changing  the  politics  of  the  journal.  The 
consequences  of  this  exploit,  are  they  not  given  in  *Ph(ENixi  ana,' with  numberiess 
other  sayings  and  doings  of  the  immortal  John,  whose  surname  gave  that  volume  its 
title?  His  contributions  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which  extended  through  a 
scries  of  years,  we  believe,  added  to  the  celebrity  which  the  humorous  Lieutenant 
achieved.  But  a  few  months  since  his  mental  powers  failed  him,  and,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  he  ended  bis  days  in  an  insane  asylum.' 

It  was  the  San  Diego  Herald,  and  not  the  Los  Angeles  '  Slar^^  in  which 
John  Phoenix  wrought  such  a  distinct  political  change,  during  the  absence  of 
the  editor.     His  account  of  the  first  interview  with  that  irate  editor,  after  his 
return,  was  one  of  the  most  laughable  burlesques  we  ever  read.     It  was  the 
very  quintessence  of  fun.     We  had,  to  a  great  degree,  the  supervision  of  the 
volume  of  *  Squibob,'  published  by  the  Appletons,  for  which  we  furnished  the 
introduction :  and  it  will  be  found  to  include  as  much  genuine  humor  as  any 
volume  of  its  size  extant.    Poor  Ph(enix  I    We  never  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
him,  save  on  one  occasion,  and  then  our  interview  (at  our  old  publication-oflBce, 
over  the  book-store  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  in  Broadway)  lasted  scarcely 
half-an-hour :  but  it  left  upon  our  mind  and  memory  a  most  favorable  impres-  • 
sion.     His  large  clear  blue  eye  shone  with  a  light  which  was  soon  to  be  dark- 
ened by  ophthalmic  disease,  while  his  frank,  open  countenance  beamed  with 
gentlemanly  playfulness  and  good-humor.     There  was  not  a  particle  of  the 
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struggling  witticist,  or  imitative  *  funny-man '  about  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius.  Peace  to  his  quiet  spirit !  -  -  -  From  the  address  of  the  following 
letter,  just  at  hand,  we  perceive  that  our  ancient  friend  and  correspondent, 
Meister  Karl,  has  fortified  himself  in  that  well-known  territory  known  as 
Staten  Island.  We  believe  this  to  be  an  important  strategic  move,  and  show- 
ing, too,  great  courage  and  self-possession  at  the  present  crisis.  For,  since 
New- York  is  to  be  captured,  won't  Staten  Island  come  in  for  the  first  fire  ? 
Meister  Karl  is  determined  to  be  in  the  van.  Hark  I  how  he  leads  off.  We 
call  it  a  specimen  of  good  shooting : 

*  New-Brighton,  Staten  Inland. 

*  Beloved  Nick  Erbocker  :  I  heard  a  good  one  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day. 
Thou,  too,  shalt  also  hear  it,  0  my  beloved  !  for  beautiful  in  the  sanctum  are  the  patent- 
leathers  of  him  who  bringeth  the  last  best  out. 

*  KoppES  HiNKELHEiMER,  of  AllcntauH,  had  read  all  the  Reading  Adler^  (only  think 
of  an  eagle,  and  no  doubt  a  spread-eagle  at  that,  being  called  an  addler !) 

*  As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  Koppes  had  read  all  the  Reading  Adler  had  to  say 
about  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  was  sorely  puzzled  thereover.  He  consulted 
Jim  Smith,  a  smart  young  salesman  *in  biz'  in  Second,  above  Callow-hill. 

*  *  You  see,  Mishter  Shmidt,  fat  I  tont  vershteh  is  dis  goon-gannon  pizniss.  Dey 
fights  unt  dey  fires  more  as  a  million  gannon-palls  all  tay  long  at  one  anoder,  unt  py 
tam  !  dere  vas  nopody  cot  kilt  some  at  all.' 

*  *  Ah  !  Mr.  HiNKELHEiMER,  that's  because  you  do  n't  keep  up  with  the  modern  im- 
provements. Modern  improvements  in  war  is  got  so  far.  Sir,  that  they  expect  very 
soon  to  have  the  very  biggest  pattern  of  an  army  fire  all  day  at  another,  and  never  a 
man  get  killed,  no  not  haf  a  man  either.  Glory  without  death  —  that 's  the  scientific 
ticket.' 

*  KoppES  heaved  a  sigh  as  though  some  long-cherished  dream  had  exploded. 

*  '  Vel,  if  dat  's  so,  I  'm  fery  sory  for  de  Bennsylfania  regimands.  Dey  moost  all  co 
home  acain.' 

*  *  And  why?' 

*  '  Veil,  it  kint  of  beshames  me  to  say  sooch  dings  of  mine  own  beoples,  boot  de  vact 
is,  Mishter  Shmidt,  dey 'U  all  hafe  to  co  pack.  Dey  're  all  more  as  one  half  a  dry  feertel 
or  five  quarters  Dootch ;  unt  de  Dootch  are  so  tam  shtupid  dat  if  dey  kits  to  fitin  mit 
goons,  dey  HI  pe  sure  to  kill  aonupodies.  Dey  '11  nefer  larn  de  new-vashioned  style  of 
fitin.' 

*  I  meant  to  stop  here  — believe  I  won't.  For,  since  the  last,  St.  Leger  hath  rolled 
me  over  into  Senator  Rousseau's  *  good  old  Kentucky  speech ; '  and  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  old  Jean  Jacques  never  beat  the  following.  (Speaking,  mind  you,  of  a  de- 
struction of  the  Government.)   Quoth  Senator  Johnson  : 

*  *  It  is  already  destroyed.' 

*  Mr.  Rousseau  :  '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  Union  will  never  be  dissolved.  I  know  you 
say  it  is,  but  believe  me  it  will  never  be  dissolved.  We  may  have  much  suffbring  ;  we 
may  endure  many  calamities.  War,  pestilence  and  famine  may  befall  us ;  our  own  good 
old  Kentucky  may  be  ovemrn  and  trodden  under  foot,  and  her  soil  may  be  drenched  in 
blood,  but  the  Union  will  never,  never  be  dissolved.  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  on  this 
subject,  never.  I  know  we  must  suffer,  but  we  must  preserve  the  Union.  You,  Mr. 
Senator  from  McCracken,  are  a  sanguine  man.  You  think  the  Union  is  destroyed. 
Well,  you  sometimes  err.  I  believe  you  had  a  correspondence  with  *  Uncle  Abe,'  in 
which  you  committed  a  glaring  error.  But  that  was  only  a  semi-official  correspondence, 
and  perhaps  should  not  be  alluded  to  here.' 
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*  Senator  Johnsoh,  (good  humon.Mlly :)  *  Oh  !  yes ;  tell.' 

*■  Mr.  KoussKAU :  '  I  thank  you.  Well,  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  Kentucky,  you  made 
your  moHt  solemn  protest  against  the  stationing  of  troops  at  Cairo,  lU.  The  protest  wu 
Very  elcpiut,  as  is  p^encrally  what  comes  from  you  —  a  little  highfaluUn  it  is  true.  Too 
fjn^-anled  your  protest  to  *  Unele  Abk,'  and  in  due  time  received  a  reply,  which  was  too 
good  a  joke  for  a  good-natured  gentleman  like  yourself  to  keep  all  to  yourself  andio 
you  disclosed  it.  Uncle  Abe  replied  to  you  that  your  letter  had  been  received,  duly  con- 
sidered, and  in  reply,  he  had  to  say  to  you,  (one  of  the  Senators  of  Kentucky,)  that  if  he 
had  known  that  (.'airo.  111.,  was  in  your  Senatorial  District,  he  would  not  have  9ent  anif 
soldiers  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that  pointJ* 

*  Perhaps  you  saw  all  this  before,  and  then  again,  *  perllaps  otherwise.'  We  had  t 
larf  over  it  here  on  the  Island,  (on  the  'ighland  of  Xew-Brighton,  mark  ye.)  But  I  haye 
still  a  solemn  word,  0  brethren  !  having  just  observed  in  the  Southern  Federal  Union 
of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  the  follerin* : 

*  *  If  the  war  goes  on,  the  Southern  people  will  not  always  remain  on  the  defensiTe: 
and  we  will  tell  them  a  solemn  truth,  that  New- York  and  Boston  are  as  likely  to  be 
sacked  before  it  closes  as  Cliarleston  or  Savannah.* 

*  Fine  —  veri/  fine  —  but  tpho '«  to  do  it  i  Even  if  the  people  here-a-ways  '  sot  BtiB 
tell  they  tuck  root,' 'twould  n't  be  easy.  So  a  *  Northern  serf '  would  answer  in  his 
blunt  way.  But  mark  the  Southern  shrewdness  and  fine-ncss  of  a  *  polidcianizing  editor.' 
Observe,  he  says  (never  mind  the  *  solemn  truth,'  that  goes  for  no  more  good  playing 
than  *  a  solemn  old  two '  when  yon  pocket  your  adversary's  white  ball)  that  New-YoA 
and  Boston  are  as  likely  to  be  sacked  as  Charleston  or  Savannah.  Now  there  's  where 
I  *agarco'  with  him.  Just  about  as  likely,  in  Meister  Karl  Sloper's  opinion,  that 
you  should  sack  New- York  as  that  we  should  sack  Charleston.  Do  n't  you  see  me  ? 
We  're  not  of  the  sacking  kind,  we  Northerns.  Neither  are  we  loupe  ravieeante  or 
wiclders  of  firebrands,  unless  they  be  brands  of  Cabanas.  The  only  sacking  which  we 
care  to  do  with  you,  0  ^lilledgevilliim  !  is  that  of  sherry-sack  or  sec  — '  dry  sherry,'  you 
know  —  for  all  of  which  our  warriors  will  duly  pay  in  gold  dollars  —  only  think  I  —  or  in 
Northern  money  at  seventy-five  per  cent  premium  I 

*  And  that  is  n't  all  —  nother.  Hold  on,  there 's  the  ice-cream  to  come  yet,  as  the 
Vennerable  Colonel  Sprowle  remarked.  For,  in  the  same  paper  —  I  beg  Mr.  Geo. 
Ripley's  pardon  —  in  the  same  rwmpaper,  or  journal  —  occurreth  the  annexed,  or  'next : 

*  *  All  to  be  Butchered.— 'The  leading  papers  of  the  Lincoln  party  at  the  North 
declare  that  the  people  of  the  South  shall  be  butchered  like  dogs,  and  their  property 
divided  out  among  the  soldiers  who  fight  for  Lincoln.  They  threaten  our  wives  and 
our  little  ones  with  the  most  inhuman  butchery,  and  talk  of  setting  fire  to  our  dwellings 
and  wiping  us  from  the  very  face  of  the  earth ! ' 

*  *  Deu  tell ! '  Wipe  you  up,  hey !  Milledgevillian,  you  do  n't  rate  yourself  as  highly 
or  as  bigly  as  We  do ;  for  while  you  think  that  a  mere  wiping  would  suffice  to  clean  you 
out  of  sight,  we  arc  quite  willing  to  treat  you  en  grand  and  carry  you  out  on  a  chip  — 
*  with  all  the  honors.' 

*  Then  *  we '  threaten  your  wives  and  pappooses  with  more  than  butchery,  yea,  with 
the  MOST  inhuman  butchery !  (You  do  the  superlative,  0  Milledgeville !)  Common 
butchery  is  n't  bad  enough  for  you !  As  for  the  People,  they  are  simply  to  be  *  boot- 
chered  like  dogs.' 

*  Now, /should  like  to  know  how  dogs  are  butchered.  Have  seen  the  operation 
performed  on  oxen,  sheep,  calves,  *  swines,'  porcupines  and  possums,  but  nary  dog. 
Do  they  split  the  animal  from  head  to  tail,  as  the  Irishman  did  the  calf,  before  skinning, 
an'  thin  pale  it  as  ye  ate  it  ?    Or  do  they  follow  the  Abyssuiian  vivisective  system  of 
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butchery,  taking  a  steak  or  a  rib  every  once  in  a  ^hile. —  humane  reader,  I  beg  par- 
don —  while  the  suffering  beast  is  still  *  on  the  hoof?  * 

*  Or  the  Russian  plan  of  the  *  thousand  slices  ?  *  % 

*  Or  the  French,  whereby  they  cut  through  the  bone  ? 

*  I  should  like  to  leam.  I  know  't  is  done,  for  all  Pacific  voyagers  tell  of  canine- 
chops,  and  all  comic  almanacs  of  a  certain  second  spaniel  come  to  judgment  who  was 
detected  in  sausages  by  fractions  of  his  dear  little  collar.  But  the  inquiry  has  profited 
me  somewhat,  0  Master  Erbocker  !  —  for  it  hath  taught  me  what  deep  significance  may 
rest  in  those  words  —  A  butcher's  Tray  ! 

'  And  you  're  all  to  be  butchered  like  dogs,  or  puppies,  or  other  doomed  canifiliated 
creatures ;  and  *  the  leading  papers  of  the  Lincoln  party '  declare  it  I  You  could  n't 
point  out  these  papers  —  could  you,  Milledgeville?  Do  n't  happen  to  have  a  copy  of 
any  of  them  by  you  ?  Of  course  you  had  'em  —  *  but  consam  it !  we  fired  'em  away  for 
gun-wadding,'  or  Mrs.  Milledgeville  tuck  'em  to  do  up  a  tin  of  Scotch  snufif  and  some 
dipping-sticks ;  or  you  reckon  that  you  used  'em  to  wrap  a  lump  of  the  terra  esculenta 
or  edible  earth,  said  to  be  a  great  delicacy  in  your  region  ?  Any  how,  you  have  n't  got 
em,  and  can't  remember  the  names.  Pity  —  we  do  n't  remember  'em  —  either.  Never 
saw  any  such  declarations  in  any  leading  Lincoln  paper  yet ;  and  yet  we  read  such 
journals  pretty  extensively. 

*  Good-by,  Milledgeville.  You're  a  man  of  talent,  and  oh  !  an't  you  a  man  of 
ter-ruth  !  You  'd  do  to  pass  goods  through  the  Custom-House.  If  I  hear  of  any  body 
who  wants  any  *  alley  bis'  '  done,  we  '11  send  you  his  card.  We  of  New-Brighton,  S.  I., 
do  n't  call  you  mendacious,  for  we  do  n't  believe  there  's  any  Mend  in  you  —  you  're 
finished  and  perfect,  one  may  say  irrepairable,  not  to  be  either  paired  or  repaired — for 
the  deuce  could  n't  match  you,  and  grace  couldn't  mend  you.     Addio  —  da,  da ! 

^  Thine  indeed,  Meister  Earl.' 

What  says  *  Milledgeville  ? '  -  -  -  *  Who  is  the  author  of  the  lines,  '7%e 
Zand  of  Rest^^  which  I  inclose  to  you?'  inquires  *C.  F.,'  of  Rockland.  We 
are  not  certain :  but  we  think  we  have  seen  them  ascribed  to  the  German  of 
Uhland  :  yet  they  are  not  embraced  in  Longfellow's  volume  of  German  se- 
lections, nor  yet  that  other  exquisite  effusion  of  the  same  tender  poet,  upon 
*  Autumn,'  commencing : 

*  Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year, 
Thy  evening  lights  decay,'  etc. 

However:  from  the  numerous  exquisite  productions  of  Uhland,  it  may 
have  been  difficult  to  select  many,  in  so  large  a  collection  of  German  poets. 
But  to  *  The  Land  of  Rest,'  by  whomsoever  it  may  have  been  written : 

*  There  is  a  Land  where  beauty  will  not  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye ; 
Where  true  hearts*  will  not  sink  nor  be  dismayed, 

And  Love  will  never  die. 
Tell  me,  I  fain  would  go, 
For  I  am  burdened  with  a  heavv  woe  : 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 
The  true,  the  tender  from  my  path  have  gone, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fainting  with  despair : 
Where  is  it  ?    Tell  me,  where  ? 

*  Friend,  thou  must  trust  to  Him  who  trod  before 

The  lonely  path  of  life : 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  Hr  meekly  bore, 

Sorrow  and  toil  and  strife. 
Think  how  the  Sox  of  God 
These  thorny  paths  has  trod :    . 
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Think  how  Ha  lonj^cd  to  ^o, 

Vet  tarried  out  for  theo  the  appointed  woe  : 

Think  of  h\A  loneliness  in  places  dim, 
^  When  no  man  comforted  nor  cared  for  IIim  : 

w  Think  how  II k  prayed,  unaided  and  alone. 

In  that  dread  ajrony,  *  Thv  will  be  done  ! ' 

Friend  I  do  not  thou  despair, 

Christ,  in  His  heaven  or  heavens,  will  hear  thy  prayer.' 

We  conuiiciul  the  following  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Tumblett,  *  Indian  Herb- 
Doctor  from  Canada.*  Ho  knowt?  how  infallible  his  awn  remedies  are  for  the 
cure  of  all  manner  of  discase-J.  We  can  assure  him  that  these  are  not  less  so. 
In  prescribing  them,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  see 
the  patient : 

*  If  you  'vc  got  the  hiccups,  punch  one  of  your  wrists,  and  hold  your  breath  while 
you  count  sixty ;  or  get  somebody  to  make  you  jump. 

*  When  babies  is  troubled  with  worms,  the  leastest  drop  'o  gin  give  to  'em  mornings, 
fasting,  will  —  kill  'em. 

'  A  stick  of  brimstone  wore  in  the  pocket,  is  good  for  them  as  has  cramps. 
'  A  load-stone  put  on  the  place  where  the  pain  is,  is  beautiful  for  them  as  has  the 
rheumatiz. 

'  If  you  got  an  ear-ache,  put  an  ingen  in  your  ear  —  after  it  is  well  roasted.' 

AVc  think  these  prescriptions  will  aid  Dr.  Tumblett's  '  practice : '  r/"  so, 
we  look  to  *  hear  from  him.'  -  -  -  *  Philo-Sabbatari,'  from  the  far  Upper 
Lakes,  sends  us  a  gossippy  *  screed,*  which  mingles  sadly  and  yet  pleasantly 
the  past  and  the  present.  *  Speaking  of  chairs : '  the  old  arm-chair  which 
ice  sit  in,  is  one  in  which  we  have  sat  when  *  at  work,'  ever  since  we  began 
to  edit  the  Knickerbocker  : 

*  You  do  not  remember  me  ?  And  no  wonder.  You  have  passed  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  like  ^Enkas,  seeing  sights  wonderful,  and  touching  minds  celestial  of  a 
whole  continent,  on  earth,  by  sea,  and  up  in  the  skies  too  ;  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
follow  1/our  friends  wandering  among  the  '  planets,'  through  *  spheres,'  and  into  the 
vale  of  circumstantialities  which  beset  us  all  in  our  journey  through  *this  vale  of  mis- 
ery.'   For  instance,  since  you  and  I  ceased  to  fish  in  the  River  *0 ,'    and  you 

drifted  into  the  maelstrom  of  metropolitan  life,  I  have  continually  watched  your 
'  figure-head/  him  with  the  Dutch  pipe  ;  and  wondered  if  those  chair-legs  crooked  the 
more  with  time  —  and  this  through  long,  long  years  of  wandering  east,  west,  north  and 
south!  Time,  alas!  works  many  changes;  but  none  with  ymc^  in  my  *  mind's  eye.' 
You  are  to  be  congratulated,  my  dear  Clark,  that  you  have  stood  the  shock  of  oges^  in 
magazine  literature,  which  rejoices  in  its  sole  claim  to  patronage  in  our  day,  that  it  has 
more  novelties  in  store  for  its  patrons.  Think,  too,  of  the  worthies  waiting  you  and  me, 
in  the  golden  fields  which  wave  and  shine  beyond  the  grave  and  gate  of  death  —  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  !  Who  have  been  embalmed  beneath  the  covers  of  *  Old 
Knick  ! ' 

*  All  this  by  way  of  bridging  over  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  since  you  and  I  regaled 
ourselves  with  sweet  reminiscences  of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  as  we  lay  *  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,'  '  abaft  the  shaft '  of  the  *  Swallow,'  as  she  shot  past  the  Palisades, 
now  at  '  Dobb's,  Tarrytown,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  Van  Tassel's  up  to  your  own  *  roost," 
where  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  *  good  night '  parted  us,  to  meet  perhaps  no  more  this 
side  of  Jordan !  Parted  —  you  to  go  on  inditing  those  pastorals  of  pleasant  thoughts 
which  bind  such  kindred  minds  as  Cozzens,  Leland,  and  Elliott,  (alongside  of  whom 
I  ciphered  in  my  nonage,)  with  a  host  of  others,  (into  whose  embraces  I  would  fain 
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come  by  a  western  anecdote  now  and  then ;)  while  I,  your  junior  somewhat,  turned 
monk  for  a  while,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Poet  at  Riverside,  and  now  and  for  some 
time  am  a  preacher  of  the  Word  to  the  *  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.*     Rub  youi^ 
eye-glasses  now,  and  furbish  up  your  memories  of  the  past,  and  begin  to  remember  ?• 
Ah  I  well,  I  'm  glad  you  do  not  forget  me.     And  now  for  an  initial  anecdote. 

*  The  Raspberry  Jam  Business  is  assuming  importance  in  the  Lake  Superior  coun- 
try. In  Chippewa  county  it  seems  the  people  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  jam.  During  the  month  of  September,  Chippewa,  including  Sugar-Island, 
Sault  Village,  and  Indian  Mission,  turned  out  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  jam,  which  sold  readily  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  cents  a  pound ;  the  latter 
being  perhaps  rather  a  high  figure.  The  picking  and  preserving  is  mostly  done  by  In- 
dian women,  who  are  generally  neat  and  industrious ;  whereas  their  husbands  are  lazy 
and  drunken.  One  smart  squaw,  who  owns  a  raspberry-plantation  on  Sugar-Island,  has 
amassed  several  tiiousand  dollars  through  the  manufacture  of  jam. 

*  A  '  goodlie  companie '  of  preachers  left  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  Superior  coun- 
try, and  took  this  Jam  region  in  their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  recuperate  their 
jaded  energies.  Arriving  at  Sugar-Island,  on  a  Sunday,  several  passengers  of  the  late 
beautiful  steamer  *  Lady  Elgin  '  went  on  shore,  and  bought  several  jars  of  jam  without 
any  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience.  Now  if  Brother  Bangaway  has  a  weakness 
of  the  flesh,  if  childhood's  habits  cling  to  him,  it  is  a  marvellous  fondness  for  '  that 
same  raspberry  jam ! '  But  how  to  get  it  on  a  Sunday  ?  A  lucky  idea  strikes  the 
preacher.  '  I  have  it !  I  have  it ! '  said  he  to  himself.  *  True,  I  joined  *  the  Sabbath 
movement '  in  Chicago,  lately :  but  if  I  can  get  a  hand  on  board  to  buy  it  for  me,  while 

he  is  looking  out  for  himself,  it  will  be  all  right.'    Brother  B waited  a  good  while 

in  some  anxiety  for  the  rich  treasure  with  which  he  was  to  surprise  his  better-half. 
The  signal-bell  had  tolled  its  quick,  then  slow  notes,  warning  all  on  shore  that  sudden 
departure  was  at  hand ;  and  yet  no  jam  had  come  for  the  preacher,  although  the  order 
was  given  and  the  money  paid.  Suddenly  he  takes  himself  ashore  in  search  of  the 
hand ;  and  the  jars  being  delayed,  he  seizes  a  couple  in  haste,  and  rushes  for  the  plank, 
with  arms  distended  by  a  weighty  burden,  but  oh !  how  precious  ! 

*Alas  for  human  hopes  and  joys  stored  up  for  the  future,  when  based  on  transgress- 
ing the  moral  law !  how  many  delicious  *  tea's  would  come  of  his  precious  charge,  he 
thought,  as  He  wended  his  way :  but  no  sooner  had  the  stalwart  parson  put  liis  foot  on 
the  slippery  plank  leading  to  the  gang-way,  than  he  lost  his  balance  ;  up  flew  his  arms 
and  legs  before  the  whole  crowd  ;  and  down  went  Brother  Bangaway,  Raspberry  Jam 
and  all,  with  a  smash,  among  the  tittering,  laughmg,  and  occasional  shouting  of  the 
crowd. 

'  Moral  :  Never  buy  jam  on  a  Sunday.' 

Good  advice,  for  one  man,  at  least.  -  -  -  *  G.  F.  F.,'  of  North  Reading,  (Mass.,) 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following :  '  I  send  you  two  notices  of  persons 
*  desiring  prayers '  in  this  place.  They  are  copied  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts : 

*  Onb  of  this  congregation, 

Under  the  operation 

Of  inoculation. 

Desires  prayers,'  etc. 

The  ensuing  is  equally  authentic.  .1  have  only  changed  the  names,  out  of 
deference  to  the  *  parties '  sending  the  request : 

I  *  Dick  and  Har&y,  bound  to  Barnstable, 
Desire  prayers  as  quick  as  possible ! ' 
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Sufllciently  expressive,  but  the  metre  wants  mending  I  -  -  -  Wk  are  m- 
(Ifbted  to  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  whom  our  readers  hare  lemed 
(b  prize,  and  that  hi^^hly,  fur  the  subjoined  hasteful  sketch  of  A  VUit  U  fk 
PnrcnU  ami  On-  Gruvr  of  the  Yonng  Martyr  ElUworth,  It  needs  no  words  of 
ours  to  insure  it  instant  and  gratified  perusal : 

'  (Z^|;t  Grabe  of  Bllstoortb- 

'  Now  our  tones  triumphant  pour — 

L"t  tlieiii  pierce  the  hero's  prare  : 
Liri''.<<  tiiiiiuliitiiu!)  buttle  *ii  o'er. 

Oil !  hoH-  sweetly  sleeiM  the  brare  ! 
Fpiiii  the  priive  their  laurels  rise, 

IIl;fh  tliey  bl'>oin  and  flourish  tree  : 
(f  lory's  temple  is  their  Vinib  — 

Death  Is  Immoktautt  ! ' 

nfMUitifiil  lines  of  Montgomery  !  which  seem  to  me  *  beautiful  exceedingly*  at  thisi 
nicnt.  A  wayfarinf^  man  ft^r  the  night  at  the  rural  and  quiet  litUe  village  of  Meduiiia- 
ville,  th(;  first  object  tliat  attracted  ray  attention  early  in  the  morning  was  the  hoisting 
of  the  *  Starrt  and  Stripes '  on  the  brow  of  an  opposite  and  neighboring  hilL  And  there. 
ocpnUly  |)hiin  to  the  eye,  wus  a  newly-made,  heaped-up  grave.  There  rests  the  youthfvi 
and  bniv(j  Ellsworth. 

*  At  tlic  foot  of  tlie  hill-side,  near  by,  is  the  cottage  of  his  father  and  mother,  fla^ 
rounilcd  by  some  lovely  flowers  and  green  shrubbery,  more  striking  in  their  firagrance 
and  beauties,  from  the  freshness  of  a  recent  shower.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent 
lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  parents,  we  made  in  the  afternoon  a  visit  to  the  afBicted 
home.  It  was  a  visit  of  not  merely  idle  curiosity,  but  of  Christian  sympathy  to  the 
mourners  in  their  deep  affliction  and  bereavement. 

*  We  were  cordially  welcomed.  On  the  wall  hung  his  sword,  belt  and  military  cap, 
with  his  likeness ;  and  beneath,  upon  a  side-table,  his  pocket  Bible  —  a  new  volume, 
and  bound  in  blue  velvet.  We  are  Bible  readers  ourselves,  and  upon  opening  the  pre- 
cious pages,  its  silken  index  pointed  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  with  t 
pencil  X  at  its  top  —  most  remarkable  words :  *  These  words  spoke  JestiSy  and  lifted  up 
His  eyes  to  heaven^  and  saidj  Father^  the  hour  is  cotne ;  glorify  thy  8on^  thcU  thy  8<m 
also  may  glorify  Thee.  .  .  .  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  Jinished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.  .  .  .  And  7iow  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  and 
I  come  to  'tliee^  etc.  etc.  Remarkable  words  are  these  we  again  add.  *  I  know  not,' 
said  the  moth(jr,  weeping,  *  where  this  Bible  came  from  ;  but  that  may  have  been  the 
last  chaptfjr  of  (ion's  holy  Word  which  Elmer  ever  read  in  this  world ! '  The  fourteenth 
(^hai)ter  was  also  marked :  *'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  oho 
in  me.     Li  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,^  etc. 

*  Mysterious  coincidence  between  these  gracious  divine  promises  and  the  sadden  call 
of  the  youthful  warrior  to  the  Spirit  Land  !  So  it  seemed  to  our  minds.  Both  parents 
were  present  during  our  visit,  and  dwelt  with  weeping  fondness  upon  the  excellences  of 
their  departed  son.  Among  his  exalted  virtues  was  preeminent  the  affection  and  devo- 
tion to  his  parents.  To  this  they  fondly  referred  more  than  to  any  tlung  else.  He  was 
an  illustrious  example  of  this  noble  Christian  trait,  and  one  alas  I  alas  !  wanting  in  some 
children  of  our  day. 

*Thc  early  religious  training  of  young  Ellsworth  was  received  in  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mechanicsville,  (N.  Y.,)  where  his  youth- 
ful, striking  moral  excellences  arc  well  remembered.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  not  having  the  opportunities  of  an  ordinary  school  education  until  twelve  years  of 
age.  lie  possessed  an  ardent  desire  for  improvement  and  self-cultivation.  At  first  a 
clerk  in  Mechanicsville,  then  with  John  Stet^rt,  Jr.  and  Company,  of  New- York  City, 
he  next  emigrated  to  Chicago,  and  with  partners,  i       unsuccessful  in  some  mechanioal 
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agency  business.  For  some  days,  added  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  homeless 
and  penniless,  but  even  in  these  darkest  hours,  to  use  his  own  language,  written  at  the 
moment  to  his  parents,  he  h&d  faith  in  God,  that  he  would  yet  triumph.  Triumph  1^^ 
did :  his  military  talents  were  well  known,  and  he  received  an  offer  of  four  dollars  a 
night  to  drill  a  Zouave  company  at  Chicago.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  proposition 
from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for  another  corps.  Remarkable  for  zeal  and  efficiency  as 
an  officer  and  disciplinarian,  his  fame  rapidly  increased.  He  mastered  the  sword  exer- 
cise also,  and  instructed  others  in  the  important  art  at  ten  dollars  for  seven  lessons,  four 
of  which  he  would  some  days  accomplish. 

*  Ellsworth  became  a  hard  student  —  acquiring  the  French  and  Spanish  languages, 
especially,  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  Foreign  Zouave  tactics,  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. He  wrote  and  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  mother  exhibited  a  very 
small  glass  lamp  to  us,  not  larger  than  a  common-sized  egg.  *  Preserve  that  little  lamp,' 
was  his  language  to  her,  *  for  its  light  has  done  more  for  my  success  in  life  than  any 
thing  else.'  By  its  pale  beam  he  studied  the  foreign  languages  until  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  them.  We  examined  with  great  interest  this  silent  companion  and  index 
of  his  tedious,  watchful  midnight  hours. 

*  His  first  company  of  Zouaves  was  formed  at  Chicago,  in  1859,  which  soon  became 
celebrated  for  their  wonderful  drill,  and  practical  military  feats.  In  the  summer  of 
1860,  they  visited  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  their  whole  journey  was  a  public  ovation; 
when  Zouave  companies  sprang  into  existence  throughout  our  land.  Mr.  Lincoln,  then 
a  Presidential  candidate,  paid  him  marked  attentions.  After  the  election.  Colonel 
Ellsworth  was  invited  to  be  one  of  the  President's  escorts  to  Washington ;  and  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  he  soon  sought  active  service,  forming  the 
well-known  Zouave  Regiment,  from  the  New- York  Fire  Department.  Bold,  brave^  and 
daring  men,  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  Zouave  drill  exactly  suited  their  taste. 
In  two  days,  more  than  one  thousand  of  this  well-known  class  volunteered  for  the  serv« 
ice,  and  were  immediately  accepted,  soon  marching  for  Washington.  Since  then  there 
has  been  but  one  sentiment  as  to  their  importance  and  value. 

*  How  sudden  and  unexpected  his  death  I  but  war  often  loves  a  shining  mark. 
What  a  most  remarkable  letter  was  the  last  he  wrote  to  his  fond  parents  from  the  head- 
quarters. Camp  Lincoln,  May  23d!     We  were  permitted  to  read  it: 

'  My  Dear  Fathbr  and  Mother  :  .  .  .  Whatever  may  happen,  cherish  the  consolation,  that  I 
was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred  duty.  ...  I  am  perfectly  content  to  accept  whatever 
my  fortune  may  be,  confident  that  He  who  knoweth  even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  will  have  some  purpose 
even  in  the  fate  of  one  like  me.  My  darling,  ever-loved  parents,  good-by  !  God  bless,  protect,  and 
care  for  you  I  Elmer.' 

*  It  was  not  our  purpose  especially  to  notice  his  great  and  striking  military  traits, 
but  rather  the  social  virtues  of  his  heart ;  so  strong,  so  characteristic,  and  so  beauti- 
fully exhibited  in  his  last  filial  lines  written  upon  the  earth.  Devotion  to  his  country  ; 
pious  Christian  resignation ;  faith  in  God  ;  with  tender,  deep,  heart-felt  affection  to  his 
*  darling  and  ever-loved  parents^'  may  be  considered  his  dying  expressions.  Young 
Ellsworth  was  a  hero ;  a  man  of  exemplary  moral  habits,  and  a  model  of  temperance 
and  integrity.  He  never,  it  is  said,  tasted  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  nor  even 
smoked  a  cigar  in  his  life.  We  were  permitted  to  read  the  letter  written  to  his  be- 
reaved parents,  about  a  year  ago,  from  Chicago,  on  the  sudden  death  there,  and  the 
burial,  of  an  only  brother.  Its  perusal  was  a  precious  privilege  ;  a  copy  of  it,  one  still 
more  so.  For  intense,  soul-felt  love  to  parents,  submission  to  the  mysterious  ways  of 
Providence,  trust  in  God,  with  cheerful  hopes  of  immortal  and  better  life  beyond  the 
grave,  we  have  never  read  more  remarkable  or  cheering  lines.  Honored,  beloved  and 
remembered  be  that  son  whose  heart  could  express  such  holy  sentiments ! 
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*  Colon* '1  Ellsworth  wa.<<  on^n^cd  to  l>e  married  to  Miss  Spattord,  ad  exceDec: 
yomi^  Ia«ly  of  Uockfonl,  Illinois.  In  the  numerous  Tislta  to  the  stricken  house  of  hL: 
|ian-nt-»,  as  nuy  he  exported,  many  desire  we/nentan  of  the  departed  soldier;  butattlie 
rc^iif.-^t  of  the  e.'pou.-ed,  all  such  tendr^r  tokens  are  carefullT  preserved  until  sheTis:* 
an<I  fomlly  pizes  upon  tlieni.  Near  his  pocket-DiDLE  were  some  evergreens,  wiih  fade^ 
flowers,  wljicli  had  hef-n  jn-fpared  for  his  coffin  and  dead  body  bv  Mrs.  Lincolki 
fiandi.  A  part  of  them  had  been- beautifully  and  mournfully  arranged  and  framed  by 
our  fair  companion  and  guide  to  this  house  of  mourning,  and  are  intended  as  a  prcsar. 
fi-oni  the  lalUn  hero's  iiiothcr  to  the  object  of  his  affianced  afiTections.  Some  of  tbese 
etriking  emblems  of  life  and  of  deatli,  a  gift  lo  us,  will  be  carefully  preserved. 

'  From  the  dwelling,  we  visited  the  new-made  grave  of  Ellsworth,  in  the  beamifal 
rtiral  cemetery  of  Mechanics villc,  ami  near  Vjy,  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  parents'  gar- 
den. No  spot  could  be  better  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hE 
aflbrding  a  magnificent  pro?pect  of  hills  and  valleys,  winding  streams,  distant  vO- 
hig«'S,  forests  and  ctiltivatcd  fields.  Singular  coincidence!  Stillwater  with  ^Bemi* 
Wujhts,^  toward  the  North,  are  in  plain  sight.  What  associations  !  A  lofty  pole  and 
magnificent  National  Flag  already  marks  the  grave  of  Colonel  Ellsworth.  When  it 
was  elevat'.'d,  at  siinri.se,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  single  visitor,  who  was  a  stranger  from 
North-Carolina,  made  his  appearance,  and  reipie.sted  that  he  might  hoist  the  'Stars and 
Stripes,'  on  tliis  honored  mount :  his  patriotic  wish  was  granted,  when  he  continued  lua 
journey  toward  liis  native  State. 

*  It  w.is  now  far  toward  evening,  and  one  of  summer's  most  delicious  days;  and 
strikiiiLily  sso  wtw  this  calm  hour  of  the  departing  light.  All  was  serene,  quiet,  and  wdl 
calculated  for  .serious  thoiiglit.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  departing  rays  of  the  setting 
sun ;  and  the  trees,  fields,  meadows,  and  the  newly  heaped-up  grave,  all  were  bathed  in 
tlie  calm  radiance  of  the  dying  day.  I3ut  there  will  be- another  day  of  brightness  after 
tliis  om; ;  and  so  will  there  be  another,  a  more  exalted,  spiritual,  and  never-ending  life 
fur  the  pious  brave  who  now  lie  in  the  silent  tomb.  o.  p.  d.' 

For  KLLSWOiiTir,  Ho  die  was  gain.'  -  -  -  Mr.  G.  I.  Crawford,  Principal  oi 
the  Rockland  Academy  at  Piennont,  has,  at  the  solicitation  of  numerous  friends, 
opened  a  *  Department  for  Young  Ladies,'  in  connection  with  the  above.  This 
dci)artnicnt  will  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  Miss  Michell,  a  lady  who  has 
devoted  herself  for  many  years  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  ono  who  by  her 
amiable  and  Christian  character,  as  well  as  long  experience  in  this  most  im- 
portant profession,  is  well  calculated  to  train  the  youthful  mind.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's school  is  very  flourishing.  -  -  -  K.  X.  Pepper,  great  as  he  is  in  his 
pecMiliar  department  of  literature,  must  *'gin  to  pp^  his  ineffectual  fires'  be- 
fore a  new  luminary  who  has  risen  upon  our  horizon,  and  who  thus  apostro- 
plijzes  Jeffp:ksox  Davis  : 

*  On  I  wonderful  man, 

Dare  1  hope  my  ])en  can 
Do  justice  to  Ruch  a  grate  feller  as  you? 

Oil !  wot  kin  I  say, 

Or  wot  can  I  do,  ' 
In  a  pootick  manner  to  put  yon  through  ? 

Ah  1   whore  shall  I  look, 

In  wot  hi.story  or  book, 
To  find  out  your  ekwal  by' hook,  or  by  crook? 

There  was  Seizer  an'  Gr^ckus, 

Punch I's  Pilot  an'  Backis, 
Napowliox,  Mark  Axtoxy,  BRUTErs  and  Bi'rr, 
One  an*  all  in  their  time  made  a  stir ; 
There  was  Allover  Crommell,  that  knocked  of  the  crown 
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From  the  head  of  a  king.    But  to  come  later  down, 

There 's  Loci  Nawpolion,  a  grate  man  indeed, 

But  they  're  nothin'  to  you,  wr  they  did  n't  secede. 

Ah  !  where  kin  I  find  out  a  match  for  you  ?     Where  ! 

If  I  do  n't  hit  it  soon  I'll  give  up  in  dispare. 

I  have  it  —  grate  Davis,  no  fear  of  a  libel 

In  a  kounterpart  for  you  —  his  name 's  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  of  seceders,  I  read  it  at  skool. 

He  was  tired  of  serving,  he  wanted  to  rule ; 

But  history  tella  us  what  to  him  Ifefell, 

He  was  kicked  out  of  heaven  and  driven  to  —  well, 

You  kin  see  in  the  book, 

If  you  happen  to  look, 
The  way  that  was  taken  his  goose  for  to  cook. 

Now  between  you  and  I, 

I  ve  been  told  —  it 's  no  lie  — 
By  a  man  wot 's  deep  lettered,  a  grate  vary  avisj 
That  Lucifer's  latin  for  Jefferson  Davis  ! ' 

*  'Zeke  Bigelow  ?  *  AYho  knows  ?  -  -  -  The  paper  on  ''American  Ar%^  in 
,  preceding  pages,  should  have  borne  the  name,  as  the  writer,  of  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Layton.  Being  herself  an  artist,  and  until  recently  the  accomplished  art-critic 
of  the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  Gallery,'  she  is  well  qualified  to  present  the  subject  of 
present  *  Art '  to  our  readers.  -  -  -  Having,  as  we  trust,  in  our  last  number, 
satisfied  our  Brooklyn  correspondent  that  Mr.  Ikving's  estimate  of  Boswell  is 
undeniably  the  true  one,  let  us,  in  the  present,  (to  make  a  befitting  *  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,')  pass  to  a  brief  passage  or  two  from  a  ''Lesson  in  Bio- 
grapTiy^  or  How  to  write  the  Life  of  one^s  Friend^''  which  has  always  struck 
us  as  an  admirable  bit  of  satire.  It  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  the  *  Life 
of  Dr.  Pozz,  in  ten  volumes  folio,  written  by  James  Bozz,  Esq.,  who  flourislied 
with  him  near  fifty  years.'  This  parody  was  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  and  is 
the  best  of  all  the  jeux  d^  esprit  which  Bos  well's  ambitious,  gossipy  book  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  merely  a  good  pleasantry,  but  is  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  work : 

*  We  dined  at  the  chop-house.  Dr.  Pozz  was  this  day  very  instructive.  "We  talked 
of  books.     I  mentioned  the  *  History  of  Tommy  Trip.*     I  said  it  was  a  great  work. 

'  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  a  great  work  ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  a  great  work  relatively  ;  it  was  a 
great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a  little  boy :  but  now,  Sir,  you  are  a  great  man,  and 
Tommy  Trip  is  a  little  boy.' 

*  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at  this  comparison,  and  I  believe  he  perceived  it ;  for,  as  he 
was  squeezing  a  lemon,  he  said:  *  Never  be  affronted  at  a  comparison.  I  have  been 
compared  to  many  things,  but  I  never  was  affronted.  No,  Sir,  if  they  would  call  rne  a 
dog,  and  you  a  canister  tic*  '^  my  tail,  I  would  not  be  affronted.' 

*  Cheered  by  this  kind  invation  of  me,  though  in  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  comparisons. 

*  Pozz :  *  Sir,  that  fellow  has  a  simile  for  every  thing  but  himself.  I  knew  him  when 
he  kept  a  shop ;  he  then  made  money.  Sir,  and  now  he  makes  comparisons.  Sir,  he 
would  say  that  you  and  I  were  two  figs  stuck  together ;  two  figs  in  adhesion.  Sir ;  and 
then  he  would  laugh.* 

*  Bozz :  *  But  have  not  some  great  writers  determined  that  comparisons  are  now  and 
then  odious  ?  * 

*  Pozz :  *  No,  Sir,  not  odious  in  themselves,  not  odious  as  comparisons  ;  the  fellows 
who  make  them  are  odious.' ' 

*  Next  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  for  six  weeks,  three  days,  and  p^ 
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as  I  find  by  a  memorandum  in  m j  journal.     In  this  time  I  had  only  one  letter  from 
him,  which  is  as  follows : 

*  '  TO  JIMES  BOZZ,  ESQ. 

*  '  Dbar  Sib  :  My  bowelii  hare  been  very  bad.    Pray  buy  me  some  Turkey  rhubarh^  and  bring 
with  you  a  copy  of  your  'TottrJ* 

'  '  Write  to  me  soou,  and  write  to  me  often.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately, 

'  *  Sam.  Pott.' 

*  It  would  have  been  unpardo^jable  to  have  omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  which  we 
see  so  much  of  his  great  and  illuminated  mind.  On  my  return  to  town,  we  met  again 
at  the  chop-house.  We  had  much  conversation  to-day  :  his  wit  flashed  like  lightning ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  one  hour  of  my  present  life  in  which  I  do  not  profit  by  some  of  his 
valuable  communications. 

*  We  talked  of  mnd.  I  said  I  knew  many  persons  much  distressed  with  that  com- 
plaint. 

*  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  when  confined,  when  pent  up.' 

*  I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  questioned  if  the  Romans  ever  knew  it. 

*  Pozz :  *  Yes,  Sir,  the  Romans  knew  it.* 

*  Bozz :   *  LiVY  does  not  mention  it* 

*  Pozz :  *  No,  Sir,  Livr  wrote  history.  Livy  was  not  writing  the  Life  of  a  Friend*  * 
But  enough :  let  Boswell  *  slide : '  accompanied,  in  this  instance,  with  a  re- 
mark which  we  heard  made  the  other  evening  by  a  friend,  who  is  equally  an 
admirer  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Irving  :  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boswell's  devo- 
tion to  Johnson  was  after  all  mainly  a  selfish  feeling.  He  was  a  satellite  of  the 
great  literary  planet,  and  fancied  that  in  his  own  insignificant  person  he 
reflected  his  glory.'  -  -  -  *  Pleasant  Valley'  lies  along  the  head  of 
Crooked  Lake,  in  Steuben  County,  in  this  State,  surrounded  by  hills,  some 
of  which  tower  some  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  deep  and  pure  waters, 
which  ameliorate  the  genial  air.  This  locality  has  for  many  years  been  known 
as  the  favorite  home  of  the  vine ;  and  vineyard-culture  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tending in  that  locality,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  advanced  stage.  Ger- 
mans, regularly  educated  to  the  vine-drcsser's  life,  have  flocked  thither ;  and 
now,  scores  upon  scores  of  acres,  upon  the  fertile  slopes,  bear  the  rich  clusters, 

where 

*  breathing  from  the  sweet  south-west, 

The  sun-beams  warm  rejoice  their  rest.* 

Near  this  spot,  at  Hammondsport,  Steuben  County,  has  been  established  the 
^'Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Company ^^  a  stock  company,  formed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wines,  brandies,  etc.,  and  carrying  on  all  branches  of  business  connected 
therewith.  Arched  wine-vaults,  of  ample  dimensions,  improved  steam-stills,  and 
the  most  competent  wine-makers,  of  long  experience  in  the  Rheingau^  are  among 
the  accessories  of  this  new  association.  The  company  have  now  on  hand  seve- 
ral thousand  gallons  of  this  native  wine.  That  of  which  we  tasted  has  all  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  the  Rhine  vintages :  and  its  reasonable  price,  (from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  dozen,)  the  lover  of  temperance  may  well  hope,  will  cause 
this  delicious  native  beverage  to  supersede  the  villainous  compounds  which, 
under  the  name  of  *  pure  spirits,'  poison  perhaps  one  half  of  the  community. 
When  we  visit,  as  we  hope  to  do  in  the  autumn,  '•Lake  Eome^  the  beautiful 
rural  villa  and  charming  country-residence  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hallett,  we  shall  *  pay  our  respects  *  to  Pleasant  Valley,  pull  some  of  the  rare 
grape-clusters,  and  taste  again,  on  the  spot,  the  *  wine  of  the  vine  benign '  ex- 
pressed  therefrom. 
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THE    ROMANCE   AND    REALITY    OF   THE   LAW. 

BY     L.     J.     BIGELOW. 

Among  the  learned  or  liberal  professions,  the  one  that  oftenest  tempts  and 
dazzles  the  youthful  mind  is  that  of  the  law. 

This  fact  has  its  reason,  and  is  susceptible  of  explanation. 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  rich  in  the  illustri- 
ous names  which  adorn  its  history,  and  unequalled  for  the  aggregate  of  talent 
and  eloquence  which  have  in  all  ages  characterized  its  leading  members. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  the  fancy  of  the  legal  enthusiast  may 
behold  the  commanding  form  of  the  inspired  Cicero,  his  toga  falling  gracefully 
about  him,  his  eye  glowing  with  pathetic  emotion,  as  he  stands  there  on  the 
Roman  forum  pleading  the  cause  of  his  early  friend  and  tutor,  the  poet  Archius. 

It  must  be  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  that  the  advocate  thus  traces  his 
professional  lineage  back  to  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient  times. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ancestral  congratulation  that  he,  too,  like  Cicero,  is  em- 
powered to  use  his  country's  laws,  when  occasion  requires,  to  defend  the  inno- 
cent and  relieve  the  oppressed. 

Then  again  there  is  romance  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  law. 
Should  every  lawyer  of  long  experience  keep  a  journal,  wherein  he  might  de- 
tail the  stories  of  all  his  clients,  their  strange  grievances,  their  complicated 
affairs,  and  confidential  disclosures,  it  would  form  a  book  only  surpassed  for 
variety  and  novelty  by  the  famous  *  Arabian  Nights.' 

The  amount  of  heart-history  with  which  he  becomes  acquainted,  seems 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  lack  of  sentiment  for  which  his  character  is  so 
generally  noted.  He  becomes  familiar  with  domestic  difficulties,  disappointed 
affections,  atrocious  crimes,  and  daring  schemes ;  and  finds  out  more  of  the 
inner  life  of  humanity  than  can  be  discovered  firom  any  other  stand-point  in 
society.     His  council-room  is  a  kind  of  secular  confessional,  where  clients  re- 
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Ycal  reluctant  secrets,  and  tell  of  private  wrongs.     To  him,  what  the  w<Hid  is  I 
accustomed  to  regard  as  fiction,  constitutes  the  common-plaoe  fiicts  of  his  kgd 
practice. 

But  in  our  country  the  more  seductive  phase  of  the  lavr  is  this :  it  has  erer 
heen  the  natural  avenue  to  political  preferment  and  judicial  honors.  Heooeh 
is  that  young  men  of  fine  ahilitics  and  amhitious  of  distinction,  so  frequenflj 
choose  this  profession  as  the  proper  field  whereon  to  meet  '  the  high  endemr 
and  the  glad  success.'  And  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  thatsadit 
reason  decides  them  rather  than  a  sense  of  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  caUing 
which  they  so  hastily  espouse.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Lawyers,  as  a  class,  are,  or  were,  much  respected  and  rerered,  exerting  u 
they  do  a  very  controlling  influence  over  society  and  afiairs.     I  know  full  wd 
that  novels  and  plays  ahound  in  a  certain  stereotyped  character  called  an  it- 
tomey,  who  is  made  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  plot  or  story.    He  is  repn- 
sented  usually  as  a  cadaverous-looking  individual,  with  a  swinish  propensity  to 
thrust  his  nose  into  every  one's  husiness,  who  is  willing  to  damn  his  soul  fort 
fee,  and  whose  heart  is  devoid  of  all  sympathy  for  suffering  and  distress.   The 
worst  of  all  these  human  fiends  is  Uriah  Heep,  whose  fredded,  hairy  hand, 
with  its  cold  clammy  touch,  so  often  makes  the  reader  shudder  as  he  turns  the 
pages  of  *  David  Copperfield.*    Then  there  is  Oily  Gammon,  who  figures  in  *Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,'  and  whose  qualities  are  very  plainly  suggested  hj  his  nama 
And  among  the  more  recent  types  of  this  character,  we  have  the  ^Marks'  of 
Harriet  Beechcr  Stowe,  who,  when  asked  to  do  a  small  fitvor,  or  to  perform  t 
common  act  of  politeness  without  the  tender  of  a  fee,  rolls  out  his  eyes  in  won- 
derment, and  to  explain  his  refusal  drawls  out:  ^Ohf  I'm  a  lawyer/^    Tbe 
muses  too  have  conspired  against  these  poor  persecuted  fellows  ;  and  then  is 
extant  a  little  poem,  called,  *  Law  versus  Saw,'  in  which  a  very  invidious  com- 
parison is  sought  to  he  made  between  a  lawyer  and  that  small  operator  in  the 
lumber  business  commonly  known  as  a  sawyer.     In  usefulness  and  dignity 
the  poet  confers  the  palm  on  the  vocation  of  the  latter.     The  last  verse  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  thus : 

*  This  conclusion  then  I  draw, 
That  no  exercise  of  jaw, 
Twisting  India-rubber  law, 

Is  as  good 
As  the  exercise  of  paw 
On  the  handle  of  a  saw, 

Sawing  wood.' 

But  these  pictures  of  law-attorneys,  found  so  frequently  in  light  litermtore, 
furnish  the  unknowing  with  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  average  character 
of  the  legal  profession.  These  seeming  caricatures  have  had,  and  stiU  have 
originals  in  fact,  but  they  are  as  much  hated  and  despised  by  the  more  respect- 
able members  of  the  bar  as  by  the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  to  a  person  of  ex- 
perience in  life,  there  need  be  no  argument  to  prove  that  lawyers  as  a  body  are 
quite  as  honorable,  intelligent,  liberal  and  public-spirited  as  the  same  numher 
of  men  selected  from  any  class  which  has  a  distinctive  existence. 
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i         When  De  Tocqueville,  the  learned  and  philosophic  Frenchman,  came  among 
U  us  to  study  our  institutions,  surveyed  us  in  our  social  and  political  aspect  with 
his  keen,  analytic  eye,  he  paid  the  legal  profession  the  highest  compliment,  and 
i   called  it  the  aristocracy  of  American  society. 

I  The  popular  prejudice  which  is  sometimes  manifested  toward  lawyers,  is 

I  affected  rather  than  really  felt,  and  the  world  is,  after  all,  disposed  to  give  them 
I  the  measure  of  merit  they  deserve ;  in  short,  to  render  unto  CBesar  the  things 
I    which  are  Caesar^s. 

I  But  my  design  is  not  to  vindicate  the  profession  from  any  charges  which 

may  have  heen  unjustly  preferred  against  it ;  a  special  plea  of  this  kind  is 
J  unnecessary.  I  choose  to  consider  it  as  a  sphere  of  action  wherein  the  young 
,  aspirant  has  embarked  his  fortunes,  and  to  speculate  on  the  probable  chances 
of  his  success,  and  the  difficulties  which  may  embarrass  him  in  his  efforts  ifi 
achieve  a  respectable  position  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  As  before  indicated,  there 
is  no  pursuit  in  life  that,  at  a  distance,  appears  more  fascinating  to  the  unini- 
tiated beholder.  Young  men  usually  get  their  first  and  often  only  ideas  of  the 
business  of  an  advocate  by  witnessing  interesting  trials  in  courts  of  justice. 
These  are  not  unfrequently,  from  the  matters  involved,  the  feelings  engen- 
dered, and  the  sympathies  excited,  scenes  of  dramatic  interest  and  effect. 

Especially  do  criminal  proceedings  attract  the  people  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress and  termination.  Let  a  man  be  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  however  de- 
praved his  nature,  however  friendless  or  obscure,  his  fate  is  made  a  theme  of 
universal  gossip  and  debate.  The  court-room  will  be  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity ;  and  each  individual  spectator  seems  to  hav^a  personal  interest  in 
the  event  of  the  trial. 

Now  this  multitude  docs  not  assemble  on  such  occasions  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  any  particular  sympathy  for  the  culprit,  or  any  nervous  anxiety  for 
the  protection  of  society,  as  it  does  to  watch  the  dextrous  manoeuvring  of  in- 
genious counsel,  and  to  mark  when  one  loses  a  position  or  gains  an  advantage. 
Such  an  exhibition  as  this  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  having  none 
of  the  sanguinary  horrors  of  brutal  combat,  but  still  possessing  all  its  ele- 
ments of  fascination  and  excitement.  The  stern  and  dignified  tone  in  which 
the  public  prosecutor  usually  opens  the  case  for  the  people,  speaking  of  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  of  violated  law,  merited  punishment,  and  the  demands 
of  justice  and  social  welfare ;  then  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel, his  remarks  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  his  cunning  argimient  to 
convince  the  jury  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused;  and  lastly  the  grave  and 
solemn  charge  of  the  judge,  and  the  breathless  silence  of  the  audience ;  all 
these  things  conspire  to  produce  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  the  interested  listener.  After  witnessing  a  scene  of  this  character,  is 
^  it  strange  that  a  youth,  conscious  of  talent,  of  noble  impulses,  of  ambitious 
hopes  for  the  future,  but  as  yet  of  wavering  purpose,  should  leave  the  court- 
room resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  become  a  lawyer  ?  Many,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  decided  in  their  choice  of  a  profession  by  this  very  circumstance  happen- 
ing to  them  at  an  early  day.  A  choice  thus  hastily  made  may  often  have  its 
origin  in  fancy  rather  than  reason. 
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The  elated  young  man  who  has  attended  one  of  these  exciting  trials,  and 
admired  these  rare  displays  of  genius  and  eloquence,  does  not  stop  to  consider 
that  actions  of  this  character  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  but  foolishly  im- 
agines that  they  make  up  the  staple  of  pix>fessional  duties.  He  pictures  to  him- 
self the  life  of  a  lawyer  to  be  one  composed  of  a  brilliant  succession  of  forensic 
triumphs,  interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  Senatorial  term,  or  a  foreign  mission  by 
way  of  political  episode.  If  he  does  not  beUeve  this  to  be  the  average  expe> 
rience  of  the  bar,  he  at  least  expects  no  less  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  Now, 
that  such  an  idea  is  somewhat  extravagant  and  fantastical,  will  hardly  be 
disputed  by  the  veteran  members  of  this  profession. 

Young  men  seldom  reflect  on  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessaiy  to  make 
a  successful  advocate,  or  even  a  common  attorney.  That  it  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  faculties,  not  perhaps  of  the  highest  order,  still  of  a  certain  spedes 
and  degree  of  development,  is  a  fact  which  they  do  not  sufficiently  consider. 

If  a  youth  have  what  is  popularly  styled  *a  gift  of  gab/  if  he  have  aston- 
ished a  village  lyceum,  or  shone  as  the  valedictorian  of  an  academic  exhibition, 
he  and  his  flattered  parents  are  prone  to  think  that  it  was  fore-ordained  and 
predestined  from  the  creation  of  the  world  that  he  should  become  *  the  bright 
particular  star '  of  the  legal  firmament. 

Accordingly,  if  he  can  consent  to  wait,  he  finishes  his  scholastic  education, 
then  enters  an  office,  or  attends,  perhaps,  one  term  at  a  law-school,  and  is 
shortly  admitted  to  practise  a  profession  whose  honors  ho  is  impatient  to 
achieve.  Well,  what  are  his  chances  of  success  ?  Granting  that  beside  his 
gift  of  gab,  he  has  a  pleasing  address,  a  legal  mind,  a  handsome  person  and 
the  whole  inventory  of  successful  requisites,  it  is  at  least  quite  safe  to  say, 
that  he  will  meet  many  disappointments,  and  endure  a  good  deal  of  impatient 
waiting  before  he  acquires  a  paying  practice  or  any  considerable  reputation. 
He  finds  that  his  is  the  most  discouraging  profession  in  the  world  to  commence. 
His  youth  is  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  he  feels  a  painful  sense  of  his  in- 
experience and  want  of  practice.  The  details  and  clerical  part  of  his  calling, 
unless  he  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  an  office,  will  bother  and  perplex 
him.  The  intricacies  and  artificial  rules  of  pleadings,  the  quirks  and  quibbles 
of  the  law,  are  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  him ;  but  he  soon  finds  out  that  these 
compose  the  light  infantry  of  legal  skirmishing.  This  fact,  however,  is  well 
understood  by  older  men,  and  hence  their  hesitancy  to  entrust  their  pecuniary 
interests  to  the  untried  skill  of  young  attorneys.  A  youthful  clergyman,  if  he 
be  devout,  and  delivers  even  a  prosy  discourse  in  an  acceptable  manner  his 
parishioners  will  be  delighted ;  his  want  of  years  enhances  the  praise,  and  he  is 
thought  almost  equal  to  John  the  Baptist.  In  this  age  of  medical  cant  and 
prejudice,  if  a  new-fledged  physician  settles  in  a  community,  the  believers  in 
the  particular  school  of  medicine  which  he  represents,  will,  despite  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  give  him  their  support.  Why  ?  Simply  because  they  had 
rather  be  killed  by  an  allopathist  than  cured  by  a  homeopathist,  or  the  reverse, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Whoever  is  of  the  favorite  school  gets  the  practice.  Not 
so  of  the  law.  It  is  divided  into  no  creeds  or  schools,  and  affords  little  oppor- 
tunity for'  pretence  or  quackery. 
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The  lawyer,  above  all  other  men,  is  dependent  entirely  on  public  patronage, 
and  to  command  it  he  must  rely  for  the  most  part  on  his  own  individual  merit. 

When  he  first  opens  an  oflSce,  unlike  the  merchant,  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers is  of  little  avail,  and  the  novelty  of  his  name  has  no  charm  to  ihose  in 
pursuit  of  legal  advice  and  assistance.  Of  such  it  is  emphatically  true :  *  By 
their  works  shall  ye  know  them.'  Hence,  a  young  lawyer's  first  clients,  after 
he  has  any,  naturally  distribute  themselves  into  three  classes :  First,  those  who 
go  to  law  for  the  luxury  of  the  thing ;  and  have  such  petty  grievances  that 
older  lawyers  would  not  undertake  their  investigation ;  second,  those  who  have 
been  sued,  have  no  defence,  yet  wish  to  defend  to  gratify  their  malice,  and  of 
course  wish  to  have  it  done  at  the  cheapest  rates  ;  third^  a  few  who  have 
good  causes  of  action,  or  good  defences,  but  who  have  not  got  the  money  to 
retain  old  and  experienced  counsel. 

The  clients  enumerated  in  the  first  two  classes  do  very  little  to  help  the 
tyro  in  the  law  to  acquire  a  coveted  reputation ;  and  the  last,  though  they 
sometimes  give  him  fame,  do  not  perceptibly  increase  his  finances ;  and  with 
many,  increase  of  finance  is  made  the  index  of  success. 

What  if  the  young  lawyer,  whose  chief  qualification  is  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  that  he  could  *  wag  the  tongue  with  dextrous  acceptability,'  finds,  alas !  no 
occasion  for  its  wagging  ?  Perhaps  he  is  sitting  in  his  office,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  a  murder-trial ;  or  if  he  be  of  a  sentimental  turn,  he  would  prefer  to 
commence  an  action  in  behalf  of  some  fair  client  for  breach  of  promise,  cou- 
pled with  seduction.  In  fancy  he  has  already  rehearsed  to  himself  what  he 
would  say  to  the  jury  in  a  case  of  the  latter  description,  and  in  his  mind's  eye 
he  sees  those  twelve  susceptible  men  all  bedewed  with  tears  at  the  story  of  the 
poor  girl's  wrongs. 

How  touchingly  he  speaks  of  broken  hearts  and  blighted  affections,  of 
hope's  bright  star  that  set  in  darkness  and  left  a  midnight  in  the  soul.  Then 
he  talks  of  man's  inconstancy,  treachery  and  perfidious  vows ;  comes  down  * 
with  withering  invective  on  the  character  of  the  base  seducer,  until  he  im-» 
agines  the  indignant  twelve  are  about  to  leave  their  seats  and  inflict  summary 
justice  on  the  pale  and  trembling  defendant ;  but  he  graciously  bids  them  for- 
bear I  And  ah !  how  felicitous  in  his  poetical  quotations  I  In  his  delicate  al- 
lusion to  the  unhappy  sequel  of  the  affair,  he  says  in  the  tenderest  pathos : 
*  She  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well.' 

When  he  confesses  the  inability  of  the  law  to  make  any  thing  like  ample 
reparation  for  the  deep,  the  lasting  injury  inflicted  upon  the  character  and  repu- 
tation of  his  client,  and  of  the  black  despair  which  clouds  her  future,  he  re- 
cites those  affecting  lines  of  Goldsmith,  commencing : 

*  Whkn  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray/  etc. ; 

and  thus  proceeds  till  the  lachrymose  propensities  of  the  twelve  bid  fair  to  dis- 
solve them  into  a  sea  of  tears.  He  closes  by  dilating  on  the  moral  heroism  of  the 
unfortunate  girl,  reminding  them  that  the  seducer's  victim,  stung  to  madness 
by  her  mingled  sense  of  shame  and  wrong,  too  often  swallows  the  subtle  poi- 
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Bon,  plungrs  the  cold  steel  into  her  hosom,  or  leaping  firom  some  b^  cliff  in  tbe 
darkness  of  the  night,  buries  her  sorrows  in  the  sflent  waters  below ;  but  hm 
is  o.ie  who  has  had  the  courage  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  ask  timidlj  | 
for  the  poor  inadequate  remedy  which  the  law  maj  ftimish  Ibr  so  deep  a  wtod^  I 

He  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  jar  the  sentimental  haniK»ues  of  his  eloqaenoe,  I 
by  stating  before  he  closes  that  the  complainant  names  ten  thousand  dollan  u 
the  estimated  damage  sustained  by  his  client,  and  suggests  this  as  a  Teiy  pro- 
per sum  to  insert  in  their  verdict.  Now,  in  his  fiuicy,  this  dreaming  yomg 
lawyer  sits  down  amid  a  hum  of  subdued  applause  thmt  comes  from  the  sym- 
pathetic crowd ;  his  fair  client,  who  has  wept  opportunely  through  his  whole 
speech,  looks  upon  him  with  the  tenderest  gratitude ;  the  judge  eren  smiles 
approval,  and  he  feels  himself — oh !  joy  ineffable! — the  most  eloquent  adro- 
cate  in  the  land ! 

But  this  is  a  triumph  won  oftener  in  the  field  of  the  imaginati<Hi  tium  b 
the  ordinary  course   of  professional   experience.     Happfly  for   society,  ti» 
human  conscience,  fear  of  justice,  the  honor  of  men  and  the  Yirtue  of  women, 
make  murders  and  seductions  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they 
should  be  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambitious  advocates.     These  cases  hardly 
suffice  to  distribute  among  the  older  members  of  the  bar,  while  the  supply  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  younger  aspirants  for  forensic  feme. 
The  young  lawyer  who  has  hoped  to  make  his  debut  with  such  a  case  maj 
have  to  wait  longer  for  the  opportunity  than  human  patience  can  endine. 
Perhaps  his  first  suit  will  be  to  collect  an  account  of  a  retafl  grocer,  wherein 
the  opposing  attorney  will  compel  him  to  prove  each  particular  charge  in  the 
bill,  item  by  item,  amounting  in  all  most  likely  to  less  than  three  dollars.    In 
the  course  of  the  trial  there  may  be  the  most  prolonged  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
pound  of  tea  was  sold  and  delivered,  as  alleged,  by  the  plaintiff ;  and  the 
amount  of  cross-questioning  and  conflicting  evidence  on  this  pomt  may  occupy 
the  parties  and  counsel  for  the  space  of  four  hours.     The  event  of  this  import- 
*  ant  stiit,  probably  entitled  Smith  vs.  Jones,  discloses  the  fkct  that  Jones  had 
no  defence,  that  Smith  recovers  a  judgment  after  a  protracted  si^e,  and 
finds  out  what  he  knew  before,  that  Jones,  being  a  poor  devil,  the  execution 
cannot  be  collected. 

This  petty  litigation  in  Justice^  s  Court  may  seem  contemptible,  and  should 
be  discouraged ;  still  young  lawyers  are  called  upon  to  conduct  it,  and  if  they 
be  poor  and  unacquainted,  they  cannot  well  refuse,  but  will  undertake  these 
causes,  not  only  for  the  small  pittance  which  they  may  receive,  but  as  a  means 
of  becoming  known  in  their  legal  character.  The  insignificant  facts  and  inter- 
ests involved  in  these  issues,  of  course,  afford  very  little  basis  for  the  display 
of  rhetoric,  or  the  play  of  the  fancy,  and  he  who  could  shine  as  an  orator 
would  be  disgusted  with  the  meanness  of  his  theme.  In  such  practice  as  this, 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  tbe  rules  of  evidence,  a  way  of  cross-questioning 
a  witness  with  a  loud  voice,  but  with  no  other  purpose  except  to  abuse  him,  a 
kind  of  native  tact  and  low  cunning,  are  far  surer  elements  of  success  than  any 
combination  of  the  higher  faculties,  or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole 
scope,  policy  and  philosophy  of  the  law.    Thno  ^  -n^^^fr^q^ger  on  the  wrong  side 
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of  a  small  case,  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  winning  before  a  jury  than  a 
learned  and  honorable  counsellor.  The  first  will  stoutly  insist  on  a  proposi- 
tion, the  absurdity  of  which  he  cannot  himself  understand ;  while  the  latter 
would  be  embarrassed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  a  sense  of  his  humi- 
liating position. 

In  fact,  even  upon  the  right  side,  the  ablest  counsel  do  not  always  succeed. 
The  late  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  better  known  to  us  as  a  brilliant  essayist, 
and  as  the  author  of  '  Ion,*  than  as  a  skilful  advocate  and  learned  judge,  once 
lost  a  case  in  which  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  success. 

It  was  a  criminal  prosecution  in  one  of  the  English  courts  against  a  re- 
spectable London  publisher,  for  issuing  a  complete  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 

The  indictment  charged  the  defendant  generally  with  publishing  a  malicious 
libel,  tending  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  and  the  holy  Scriptures  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt  The  action  was  instituted  on  the  complaint  of  a  mean 
and  unprincipled  publisher  of  immoral  works,  who  had  himself  justly  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  wished  it  meted  out  to  those  who  had  violated  nei- 
ther its  letter  nor  spirit.  The  charge  against  Talfourd' s  client  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  could  not  have  been  even  within  the  English  statute.  There 
was  of  course  an  eminent  propriety  in  Talfourd  defending  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  equally  celebrated  as  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  known  throughout 
the  realm  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  appreciated  this  aspect  of  his  position,  and 
acquitted  himself  proudly.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  a  model  of  classic 
grace  and  eloquence,  abounding  in  passages  of  rare  beauty,  replete  with  logic, 
and  though  somewhat  encumbered  with  ornament,  full  of  unanswerable  con- 
clusions. He  eulogized  the  genius  of  Shelley,  and  illustrated  it  by  the  most 
appropriate  and  fanciful  figures ;  lamented  the  author's  early  theological  er- 
rors, spoke  of  his  natural  tendency  to  piety,  and  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
brief  life.  By  comparing  the  obnoxious  passages  from  Shelley's  works  charged 
in  the  indictment,  with  quotations  selected  from  the  immortal  epic  of  Milton,  he 
showed  that  the  latter  were  open  to  the  same  censure,  and  their  publish^ 
liable  to  the  same  prosecution.  He  urged  that  if  they  found  the  defendant 
guilty,  they  would  establish  a  precedent  exposing  the  vendors  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish classics  to  a  like  penalty,  and  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  or  loan  a  copy  of  the 
sweet  bard  of  Avon. 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  this  brilliant  effort  ?  The  sequel  was,  that 
Talfourd  lost  his  case,  beaten  probably  by  a  third-rate  lawyer.  His  speech  re- 
mains to  us  a  splendid  literary  production,  but  it  was  of  little  avail  to  his  mor- 
tified client  Why  did  Talfourd,  with  a  theme  so  well  suited  to  his  special 
qualifications,  fail  to  get  a  favorable  verdict  ?  Simply  because  he  dared  to  rise 
above  the  comprehensions  of  the  *  gentlemen  of  the  jury.' 

Hence  we  perceive  that  polish,  refinement,  and  the  higher  flights  of  imagin- 
ation may  sometimes  be  put  forth  for  success,  and  only  insure  a  failure.  And 
if  the  young  aspirant  for  legal  honors  should  perhaps  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
his.  admiring  friends,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he  lacks  those  rare  and  bril- 
liant qualities  which  first  induced  him  to  enter  the  profession.  He  may  really 
be  above  his  calling ;  or  rather  want  some  of  the  lower  requisites  of  its  more 
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fortunate  votaries.     Thus  what  is  called  the  offioe-buslness  of  a  lawyer,  tk 
drafting  of  contracts  and  common  pleadings,  the  proceeding^  in  legal  coQn- 
tions,  though  they  afford  a  liberal  compensation,  require  very  little  talent  or 
consummate  ability,  more  than  is  implied  in  careful  attention  to  details,  udt 
patience  to  do  an  interminable  amount  of  prosy  copjing.      Still  these  things 
must  be  done,  and  be  done  well ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
beginner  must  become  established  in  practice.    It  may  be  a  humble  kind  of 
work,  but  it  involves  the  material  interests  of  men,  and  to  blunder  or  misad- 
vise in  its  prosecution  is  almost  fatal  to  the  lawyer's  success.     Hence,  is  it 
strange  that  all  are  not  qualified  to  pass  through  that  critical  ordeal  by  which 
an  attorney  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of  clients  ?    And  though  the  writer 
disclaims  any  intention  of  magnifying  the  difficulties  of  the  profession,  still 
let  it  be  known  that  throughout  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor,  there  can- 
not be  found  a  more  pitiable  object  of  compassion  than  a  young  attorney,  poor, 
unknown,  without  friends  or  influence,  who  has  just  opened  an  o£Sce  in  a 
strange  town,  and  has  commenced  waiting,  as  Micawber  would  say,  for  8om^ 
thing  *  to  turn  up.'     Saxe's  poem  of  the  *  Briefless  Barrister  '  contains  a  melan- 
choly pathos  that  cannot  be  concealed  by  its  playful  humor. 

For  months,  or  more  likely  years,  the  calls  of  clients,  like  the  visitations 
of  angels,  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  unless  aided  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance,  the  most  gifted  and  meritorious  lawyer  must  endure  a  long  pre- 
lude of  patient  waiting,  before  ho  enters  upon  the  stage  of  forensic  triumph. 
By  slow  degrees  and  painful  effort  is  a  legal  practice  established  and  reputa- 
tion won.  Still,  *■  what  man  has  done  man  can  do,^  and  after  the  lapse  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  those  legal  adventurers  who  have  not  fainted  by  the  way- 
side generally  secure  a  paying  business,  and  a  few  attain  to  eminence  in  their 
profession.  As  Talfourd,  in  an  elegant  essay  on  the  same  subject,  has  said :  *A 
barrister  can  scarcely  hope  to  begin  a  career  of  anxious  prosperity  till  after 
thirty ;  and  surely  he  who  has  attained  that  age,  after  a  youth  of  robust  study 
and  manly  pleasure,  with  firm  friends  and  an  unspotted  character,  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  world.' 

I  propose  now  to  consider  the  legal  profession,  more  particularly  as  a  sodil 
and  political  element.  In  this  aspect  it  may  be  considered  the  great  conserva- 
tive power  of  society.  Lawyers,  from  the  force  of  habit,  their  manner  of  think- 
ing, and  devotion  to  precedent,  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  innovation  and 
change.  Stare  decisis  is  the  great  maxim  of  their  lives,  and  in  statu  qtu>  their 
most  progressive  motto.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  legal  practice  is  to  make 
the  advocate  lose  faith  in  humanity.  He  sees  much  of  human  character,  but 
to  him  it  oftcnest  presents  its  darkest  side  and  ugliest  phases.  He  is  too  apt 
to  believe  the  depravity  of  man  innate  and  natural,  allowing  of  no  cure,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reform.  Full  of  sympathy  for  human  weakness  and  frailties, 
he  does  not  wish  to  remove  them  so  much  as  to  keep  them  restrained  within 
the  decent  proprieties  of  life  and  rules  of  law.  The  studies  and  experiences  of 
the  legal  practitioner  also  have  the  effect  to  purge  his  mind  of  all  morbid  influ- 
ences and  sickly  sentimentality ;  and  he  is  seldom  heard  advocating  the  absurd 
and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  day.     He  can  easily  become  an  old  fogy,  but  * 
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can  with  difSculty  be  transformed  into  a  radical  Convince  his  reason  by  ora- 
cular proof,  and  he  is  with  you ;  unfold  to  him  your  darling  theory,  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  tested,  he  will  laugh  at  your  enthusiasm,  and  ask  you  to  cite  a 
ease.  Thus  we  have  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  who  are  made  by 
force  of  circumstances  the  heavy  ballast  in  the  ship  of  state,  the  grand  coun- 
terpoise which  regulates  those  wild  and  distracting  elements  which  sometimes 
threaten  the  safety  of  our  society. 

Their  conservatism  may  be  only  senseless  inertia  in  many,  still,  as  a  whole, 
they  play  a  most  salutary  and  important  part  in  checking  the  mad  career  of 
rampant  reformers,  bom  too  long  before  their  time. 

The  chronic  aversion  which  a  majority  of  the  profession  entertain  to  depart- 
ing from  the  ancient  landmarks  which  their  fathers  have  established,  operates 
as  a  clog  to  the  progressive  movements  of  the  age.  Old  lawyers  object  to  legal 
reforms,  because  they  very  naturally  prefer  the  time-honored  system  to  learning 
a  new  practice  in  which  they  have  had  no  more  experience  than  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  bar.  Their  ideas  have  run  so  long  in  the  rut  of  pre- 
cedent, that  they  cannot  be  diverted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  changing  society, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  reforms  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  What  may 
be  an  offspring  of  barbarism,  they  often  look  upon  as  the  wisdom  of  centuries. 
Then,  again,  many  regard  the  law  as  a  dextrous  foil  to  thurst  or  parry  with,  as 
occasion  requires,  and  never  dream  that  it  may  serve  the  great  ends  of  humanity 
and  public  benefaction. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  present  aspect  of  this  profession,  and  com- 
pare it,  in  point  of  ability,  character  and  accomplishments,  with  what  it  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic. 

Not  many  months  gone  by,  two  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of 
legal  talent  dropped  from  their  places,  and  left  it  almost  in  utter  darkness. 
Rufus  Choate  and  Nicholas  Hill  were,  at  the  periods  of  their  decease,  conced- 
edly  the  ablest  representatives  of  their  profession.  Choate,  as  a  brilliant  ad- 
vocate and  exemplar  of  forensic  eloquence,  a  lawyer  who  sweetened  his  judi- 
cial acquirements  with  the  amenities  of  art,  literature  and  science,  was  without 
a  rival  in  the  Union ;  Hill,  as  a  profound  jurist,  a  subtle  analyzer  of  legal 
principles,  an  enthusiastic  delver  in  the  mines  of  precedent,  and  a  logician  that 
carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  bench,  was  without  a  compeer  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  bar.  Both  have  passed  away,  and  their  loss  creates  the  same  per- 
manent vacancy  in  the  bar  that  the  death  of  Webster  and  Clay  occasioned  in 
the  Senate. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  extended  view  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  to-day,  and 
judge  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  most  distinguished  votaries,  it  will  ap- 
pear, I  think,  that  the  average  character  and  ability  of  this  class  of  men  have 
essentially  deteriorated  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  law  was  once  reckoned  among  the  learned  professions,  but  it  is  less 
worthy  that  rank  now  than  formerly.  In  the  days  of  Wirt,  Pinckney,  Otis 
and  Henry ;  and  later,  when  Marshal,  Kent  and  Story  shed  a  dazzling  lustre 
over  the  profession  they  adorned,  it  must  havte  been  something  of  an  honor  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  in  good  standing.    Now  the  titles  of  attorney 
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and  counsellor  give  no  particular  prestige  to  their  posaagaar,  and  ibey  m  il 
longer  8Utrgestivc  of  the  Muno  admirable  qaalitiea  that  were  implied  bytkal 
in  former  times.  It  is  not  a  very  groat  achierement  to  get  admitted  to  pndtti 
Tnow^  l^t  the  labor  requisite  to  become  a  good  lawyer  can  never  be  tKinin 
Years  ago,  the  legal  student  was  required  to  pass  throng^  a  preparatoiyeoal 
of  scyen  years,  studying  the  classics  four  and  the  law  three  yean.  He  i 
then  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  after  three  years'  actual  pracfcioey  tooktk] 
d<^;rcc  of  counsellor. 

The  discipline  and  thorough  training  which  this  long  term  of  stadj  a  1 
Yolved,  necessarily  imparted  something  like  adequate  qualification  to  Ik  I 
youngest  practitioner,  and  inspired  a  kind  of  confidence  in  his  first  dienlL  I 
But  how  is  it  now  ?  Lawyers  are  made  with  quite  as  much  fiMnlity  as  doetin  | 
and  both  can  get  a  license  to  bleed  people  for  about  the  same  sacrifioe  of  tiae  | 
and  money. 

Six  months  or  a  year  spent  in  a  law-office  has  now  hecome  tiie  tTO^ 
preparation  made  by  those  ambitious  for  the  honor  of  the  har.     Law  stodidb  ' 
who  can  draw  a  chattel  mortgage  and  fill  up  a  blank  complaint  on  a  promiffloiy 
note,  are  apt  to  think  they  have  mastered  the  sublime  mysteries  of  tiie  scieoa, 
and  arc  anxious  to  receive  retaining  fees,  and  look  out  for  costs.     Then,  a^ 
not  a  few  enter  the  profession  because  they  regard  their  legal  title  as  a  bidp 
of  gentility,  and  believe  the  practice  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure.     Many  enter  it, 
as  before  suggested,  as  a  mere  prelude  to  political  honors,  and  some  pervert  it 
into  a  licensed  method  of  picking  pockets.     And  when  there  is  such  a  genenl 
stampede  among  young  men  from  honest,  manual  labor  and  productive  in- 
dustry, of  course  there  is  a  precipitate  rush  at  the  legal  profession  -  and  it  may 
yet  come  to  pass  that  every  man  will  be  his  own  lawyer. 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  unfortunate  for  the  old  lawyers,  hecaose  the 
dullest  tyro  in  his  profession  will  provoke  a  little  litigation  if  he  have  any 
friends  or  relatives,  and  experienced  counsel  is  likely  to  get  one  side  of  it^  and 
generally  the  best  side.  On  the  other  hand,  clients  will  not  suffer  largely  from 
the  inexperience  of  young  attorneys,  for  they  will  not  entrust  them  with  im- 
portant suits  until  they  have  given  public  proof  of  their  talent  and  professional 
skill.  So  it  happens,  that  although  admission  to  the  bar  is  made  veiy  easy, 
the  attainment  of  eminence  there,  or  the  securing  of  a  lucrative  practice,  was 
never  more  difQcult  than  at  present.  When  the  law  becomes  a  kind  of  Botany 
Bay  for  those  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  banish  them  firom  more  ex- 
clusive pursuits,  it  must  lose  something  of  its  former  prestige  and  honorable 
distinction.  It  becomes  the  fit  subject  of  the  keen  satire  contained  in  the 
fancied  address  of  a  judge  to  a  class  of  students  just  admitted  to  the  bar.  The 
language  of  the  dignitary  of  the  Bench  was  as  follows : 

*  Young  gentlemen,  I  need  not  detain  you  longer ;  you  are  perfects  But  I 
will  dismiss  you  with  a  few  words  of  advice  that  you  will  do  well  to  follow. 
Tou  will  find  it  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  civil  law,  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when 
you  can  kiss  the  mistress  as  well.  Follow  out  this  principle,  young  gentlemen, 
and  you  are  safe  1  Never  say,  boo !  to  a  goose  when  she  has  the  power  of  lay- 
ing golden  eggs.    Let  your  faces  be  long  and  your  bills  longer.    Never  put 
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^  your  hand  into  your  own  pocket  when  any  body's  else  is  handy.     Keep  your 

conscience  for  your  own  private  use,  and  do  n't  trouble  it  with  other  people's 

matters.     Look  wiser  than  an  owl,  and  be  as  oracular  as  a  town-clock.   Plaster 

the  judge  and  butter  the  jury.     And  above  all  things,  young  gentlemen,  get 

'   money !     Honestly  if  you  can  —  lut  get  money  !    I  welcome  you  to  the  bar.' 

^    IHiis  advice  is  of  the  character  best  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacity  of  a 

'    large  class  of  young  men  from  which  the  profession  is  yearly  recruited. 

Once  it  was  customary  for  students  to  pay  distinguished  lawyers  consider- 
able sums  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their  offices  and  being  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  law.  And  on  certain  days  these  counsellors  delivered  lec- 
tures to  their  pupils,  and  conducted  their  legal  education  in  a  becoming  manner. 
These  facts  show  that  the  preliminary  training  and  preparatory  discipline  of 
young  men  designing  to  enter  the  profession  in  those  times,  was  in  some  de- 
gree proportionate  to  its  duties  and  exigencies,  and  resulted  in  latter  years  in 
producing  those  able  lawyers  and  profound  jurists  who  have  been  the  pride  of 
our  young  Republic.  The  popular  law-schools  of  the  present  day  are  doing 
much  to  rescue  the  legal  profession  from  the  low  estate  to  which  it  is  inevitably 
tending.  These  institutions  confer  degrees,  teach  the  law  as  a  science,  and  in- 
spire the  student  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  his 
chosen  pursuit.  For  the  law,  if  rightly  comprehended,  is  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficent  of  the  sciences.  Its  origin  is  divine ;  it  aims  to  secure  justice  to  all, 
to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property,  to  punish  crime,  regulate  the  multiform  af- 
fairs of  society,  and  in  its  more  extended  range  to  establish  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment and  preside  over  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

As  the  solar  system  and  all  the  starry  worlds  of  God's  illimitable  universe 
discharge  their  various  functions  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  and  inscrutable 
plan,  so  all  civilized  society,  institutions,  communities  and  governments,  are 
continued  and  sustained  by  virtue  of  human  laws,  which  regulate  and  control 
their  individual  and  relative  action.  Annihilate  the  laws  of  nature,  and  chaos 
would  ensue.  Abolish  all  time-sanctioned  customs,  constitutions  and  statutes, 
and  the  world  would  be  a  pandemonium.  Thus,  law  being  a  social  and  political 
necessity,  there  must  always  be  a  class  of  men  whose  business  is,  to  under- 
stand, apply  and  interpret  it  when  occasion  demands.  He  who  does  this,  as- 
sumes a  high  and  important  trust.  A  good  lawyer,  therefore,  should  be  a  good 
man.  He  should  be  a  man  of  pure  and  lofty  spirit,  of  strict  integrity  and  un- 
sullied honor,  who  loves  truth  and  justice ;  adding  to  all  these  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  profession.  Such  a  man  can  be 
of  vast  service  to  his  fellows,  do  many  a  noble  and  generous  deed,  be  admired 
for  his  legal  talent,  and  be  respected  for  his  moral  worth  and  personal  cha- 
racter. But  a  mean  and  unprincipled  lawyer  is  a  most  dangerous  member  of 
society ;  his  knowledge  of  and  right  to  use  the  law,  increase  his  capacity  lor 
doing  mischief  and  serving  his  own  private  ends.  His  clients  are  at  his  mercy ; 
the  widow  and  orphan  the  victims  of  his  rapacious  villainy  ! 

The  writer  would  not  say  one  word  against  any  one  entering  the  pale  of 
the  bar,  if  he  do  it  understandingly,  with  no  extravagant  notions  of  sudden  suc- 
cess, with  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  a  willingness  to  forego  many  of  the 
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pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  in  steadfast  devotion  to  his  chosen  profession. 
He  should  not  enter  it  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  political  preferment,  for  that 
is  prostituting  the  calling  to  a  foreign  purpose.  He  should  not  do  it  as  a 
means  of  amassing  wealth  ;  for  as  Henry  Clay  once  said :  *  It  is  usually  the  fato 
of  the  American  lawyer  to  work  hard,  live  high,  and  die  poor.*  Not  to  gratify 
a  lofty  ambition  merely,  for  an  advocate  seldom  acquires  a  national  reputation, 
and  never  an  enduring  fame.  And,  above  all,  he  should  not  regard  the  pro- 
fession ^8  a  comfortable  refuge  from  manly,  hard-fisted  toil  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  work-shop,  thinking  his  legal  title  confers  upon  him  any  particular  honor  or 
exclusive  privilege.  If  he  imagines  the  name  of  counsellor  invests  him  with 
any  peculiar  sanctity,  or  exempts  him  from  any  of  the  incidents  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  he  would  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  reflection  of  Hamlet  in  the 
church-yard.  The  young  Prince  of  Denmark,  as  he  watches  the  two  clowns 
digging  a  grave,  perceives  that  they  are  throwing  up  skulls  from  the  excavation, 
and  tossing  them  about  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  foot-balls.  Ho 
picks  one  up,  and  holding  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  says  in  that  fine  vein  of 
philosophical  musing  for  which  his  character  is  noted :  *  There  is  another ;  why 
may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  bo  his  quiddits  now,  his  quil- 
lets, his  cases,  his  tenures  and  his  tricks  ?  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave 
to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his 
action  battery  ?  * 
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'  On  I  soft  falls  the  dew,  in  the  twilight  descending. 
And  tall  grows  the  shadowy  hill  on  the  plain ; 

And  night  o'er  the  far-distant  forest  Is  bending, 

Like  the  storm-spirit  dark  o'er  the  tremulous  main  I ' 

*  Is  it  the  low  wind  through  the  wet  billows  rushing. 

That  fills  with  wild  numbers  my  listening  ear  ? 
Or  is  some  hcrmit-rill,  in  the  solitude  gushing. 
The  strange-playing  minstrel  whose  music  I  hear  ?  * 

*  Groat  Spirit  op  Good,  whose  abode  is  the  heaven, 

Whose  wampum  of  peace  ia  the  how  in  the  sky^ 
Wilt  Tiiou  give  to  the  wants  of  the  clamorous  raven. 
Yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  piteous  cry  ? ' 
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AN      INDIAN      POET. 

BT       BBKRT       R.       SCnOOLORArr 
THI     WHIPP'OWIL:     chorus     of     INDIAN     BOYS. 

*  WiiippowiL,  whippowil,  flying  about, 

"Why  do  you  swoop  to  tlie  earth  with  a  shout? 
Is  it  a  war-whoop,  defiant  in  tone, 
For  actions  threatened,  or  doing  or  done  ? 
Then  why  not  lead  us  away  to  the  lines 
Where  the  base  foemcn  arc  plotting  designs, 
Lurking  in  thickets  unknown  and  unseen  : 
Tell  me,  my  busy  birds,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

*  Ah  !  now  I  hear  you  adown  in  the  bush 
Where  lately  caroled  the  robin  and  thrush  ; 
Singing  so  lonely  :  *t  is  mid-night  and  past, 
While  you  are  sending  your  song  on  the  blast,  • 
Notes  so  convulsive  and  gloomy  withal. 

That  they  are  sorrow's  or  constancy's  call. 
*T  is  not  the  warrior  prowling  for  prey, 
But  a  bemoaning  and  sobbing  equay  ;^ 
Singing  all  night  long  — alack  and  a-day  ! 
Where  has  he  gone  to,  and  why  does  ho  stay  ? 

*  Whippowil,  whippowil,  why  do  you  weep  — 
Breaking  night's  stillness  and  banishing  sleep  ? 
Soon  the  loved  being  whose  absence  you  mourn, 
Will  with  a  trophy  in  triumph  return  : 

Is  he  a  brother,  a  fViend,  or  tm5a«m,t 
He  will  come  back  with  a  garland  of  fame. 
All  our  young  voices. will  join  in  the  song 
That  shall  reOcho  your  chieftain  along.' 

ABORIGINAL    NOMBXCLATURB. 

SENEGAS. 

The  name  of  this  tribo  has  often  been  a  subject  of  inquiry,  without  loading 
to  any  satisfactory  answer.  How  the  name  of  a  Roman  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher should  have  been  transferred  to  a  North-American  Indian  tribe,  is  as  much 
a  mystery  to-day  as  it  could  have  been  when  Hondrik  Hudson  sailed  through 
the  Highlands. 

In  a  map  of  Nova  Belgica,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1654,  this  tribo  are 
called  Sinnecars.  In  Lawson's  Travels  in  South-Carolina  in  1700,  they  are 
called  Sinnekars.  They  call  themselves  Ondawaga,  or  People  of  the  Hill,  in  re- 
lation to  a  myth  by  which  they  trace  their  origin  to  a  hill  on  Ganandaigua 

♦  The  name  of  a  female  In  Chlppevra.  t  Nabaln  —  hutband  hi  Algonguln. 
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Lake.  The  French,  who  were  the  first  European  nation  that  visited  them  in- 
land, called  them  Sonontouans,  or  Rattle-snakes.  When  they  referred  to 
them  as  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  they  were  called,  along  with  the  other  tribes, 
by  the  generic  name  of  Iroquois.  Their  present  name  is  the  apparent  result 
of  the  English  pronunciation  and  syllabication  of  a  nickname.  When  the 
Senecas,  who  were  always  a  very  warlike  people,  visited  the  Dutch  at  Albany, 
the  first  thing  they  inquired  for  of  the  traders  was  vermilion  to  paint  their 
faces  in  war.  The  Dutch  call  this  article  cinnabar.  No  Seneca  or  Iroquois 
can  pronounce  the  letter  B,  and  in  repeating  the  word  they  substituted  the 
sound  of  K  or  C  hard.  In  this  way  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  nickname 
of  Sinnekars. 

GENEVA. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  precinct  now  called  Geneva,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  is  Kanadasegea.  The  Iroquois  term  Kanada,  first  enunciated 
to  Cartier,  on  visiting  Hochelaga  in  1534,  denotes  primarily  an  edifice  or  me- 
chanical structure.  In  the  name  under  consideration,  it  means  the  council- 
house  at  the  site  of  the  council-fire  or  seat  of  government.  This  site  is  still 
known  as  the  Old  Castle.  The  lake  was  named  fi*om  the  geographical  position 
and  character  of  the  national  council-house,  and  its  meaning  may  be  not  in- 
aptly termed  the  Lake  of  the  Council-Fire. 

THE      HUDSON      RIVEB. 

None  of  the  terms  at  first  given  by  the  Dutch  to  this  stream  have  been  re- 
tained in  popular  use,  except  North  River,  a  synonym.  The  Indians  called  it 
Moheganittuck,  that  is,  Mohegan  River.  The  band  located  at  Tappansea  called 
that  expanse  Shatamuck,  or  Swan- Water,  a  term  which  the  river-Indians  appear 
sometimes  to  have  applied  to  the  whole  stream,  but  which  was  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  river  below  the  Highlands.  The  Iroquois  called  it  Cahoatatea, 
which  means  the  valley  below  the  Cohoes  Falls. 

NEVERSINZ. 

Nawa,  in  the  Mohegan  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  means  half-way  or  mid- 
land. The  particle  ink  in  the  same  dialect,  is  a  local  inflection  denoting  the 
prepositional  senses  of  at,  by,  in.  The  observer  standing  on  the  Neversink 
mountain  beholds  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  Raritan  Bay  on  the 
other.  This  is  the  descriptive  character  of  the  term  Nawasink,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  English  pronunciation. 

SING-SING. 

.  The  Manhattanese  name  for  a  rock  or  a  stone  is  Ossin,  The  local  inflection 
is  made  in  ing.  The  term  Ossining,  a  place  of  rocks,  is  a  graphic  description 
of  the  locality. 

MANHATTAN. 

By  far  the  most  striking  local  disturbance  in  the  system  of  waters  around 
the  city  of  New- York  is  the  channel  at  Hell-Gate.  In  the  Indian  language  of 
the  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  Island,  the  name  of  a  channel  is  *Autan '  or 
'Autun.*    The  monosyllable  mon  or  man  is  the  derogative  or  adiective  term, 
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signifying  a  bad  quality.  By  adding  the  ordinary  local  inflection  in  ing^  this 
phenomenon  was  accurately  described.  The  Indian  band  living  on  the  island 
derived  their  title  from  this  channel  of  the  river  or  whirlpool.  The  idea  perpe- 
tuated was  the  bad  whirling  or  dangerous  channel  vortex  or  whirlpool,  a  term 
which  the  Dutch  gave  full  significancy  to  by  calling  it  HalUgat^  or  Hell-Gate. 

C  R  O  T  O  N. 

This  word  is  the  Dutch  and  English  adopted  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
an  Indian  chief  called  Tempest,  who  had  his  lodge  on  the  point  of  land  made 
by  the  embouchure  of  the  Croton  into  the  Hudson.  Notin^  its  radix,  is  the 
Mohekander  name  for  a  strong  wind.  A  quite  diflferent  term  was  applied  to  a 
mild  or  soft  wind,  or  for  a  breeze  or  a  zephyr. 

POUOHKEEPSIE. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  after  getting  through  the  Highlands,  a  direct 
course  is  open  for  about  ten  miles  to  Poughkeepsie.  A  canoe  with  an  aft-wind 
might  be  in  peril  here,  before  reaching  the  inlet  or  shelter  of  Fall  River,  which 
drops  from  high  ground  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Hudson.  This  shelter- 
ing cove  is  called  Apolceepsing,  In  adopting  this  word,  the  short  sound  of  a 
with  the  local  inflection,  ing^  have  been  dropped. 

KINGSTON. 

The  Wallkill  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  general  highway  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers.  Through  this  channel  the 
Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenno  Lenapees  emigrated  into  the  Hudson  valley.  Their 
principal  village  and  earliest  trading-town  was  at  the  present  site  of  Kingston. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Sepus  or  Sopus.  Sepe, 
in  this  tongue,  means  a  river.  The  Dutch  called  the  place  appropriately  Wilt- 
wick,  which  carries  the  meaning  of  Indiania.  There  is  an  ancient  pictograph 
on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallkill,  which  appears  to  denote  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gun  among  the  Indians,  which  may  date  back  to  1609. 

MINNISINK. 

MiNNis  in  the  Indian  tongue  quoted,  is  the  name  for  an  island ;  and  the  pen- 
ultimate ink  carries  the  prepositional  senses  of  at,  in,  by,  on.  It  is  the  common 
local  syllable  for  the  Indian  noun. 

COXSACKIE. 

The  orthography  of  this  word  has  a  Dutch  smack,  but  it  is  entirely  Indian 
Kux,  in  the  Indian,  is  the  indicative  of  the  verb,  to  cut.  Ackee,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, is  the  term  for  earth.  The  channel  of  the  Hudson  above  this  place  is 
deflected  to  the  opposite  shore,  which  it  reaches  and  presses  against  at  a  high 
diluvial  bank  of  clay  and  gravel,  which  it  undermines,  and  anciently  formed 
falling-in  or  cut  bank.     This  is  the  feature  described  by  the  term  Guxdkee, 

NORMAN'S     XILL.- 

This  stream,  after  passing  through  the  county,  from  the  mountain-range 
of  the  Helderberg,  enters  the  Hudson  river  about  two  miles  below  the  city  of 
Albany.    At  this  point  there  is  a  truncated  elevation  or  natural  mound,  which 
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was  used  by  the  Indians  from  the  earliest  known  date  as  a  burial-place  or  cem- 
etery. This  ancient  and  sacred  monument  bore  the  name  of  Tawasentha,  a 
name  which  they  afterward  uniformly  applied  to  the  stream. 

ALBANY. 

The  earliest  Indian  name  applied  to  the  site  of  this  city  is  a  question  not 
satisfactorily  settled.  The  Mohawks  occupied  the  island,  as  a  summer-camp, 
and  raised  corn  there.  A  portage-path  led  from  the  Mohawk  river,  through  a 
dry  sandy  plain  to  the  Hudson  river  at  this  point.  This  foot-path  passed 
through  a  pine  forest,  and  was  called  Skenekteda  —  a  term  meaning  a  path 
through  the  pine  forest.  But  when  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  Hudson  river 
was  meant,  the  penultimate  syllable  was  changed  to  ea^  denoting  a  river,  with 
all  its  drift-materials,  or  valley :  a  sense  which  it  has  in  the  name  of  Cahoa- 
tatea.  In  the  Mohawk  language,  sJce  carries  the  prepositional  sense  of  through ; 
nelt  is  the  name  of  a  pine-tree ;  so  that  the  name  appears  to  dedcribe  the  river 
or  valley  through  or  beyond  the  pine-trees.  If  the  speaker  stood  on  the  Hud- 
son, looking  west,  the  name  was  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  Mohawk 
river ;  and  this  change  in  the  location  of  the  word  was  actually  made  when 
the  site  of  the  eastern  terminus  was  named  by  executive  or  legislative  direc- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

THE     INDIAN      HUNTEE     AND     HIS     DOG. 

A  Chippewa  hunter  with  his  dog  had  passed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country 
and  found  nothing.  On  ascending  an  eminence,  being  tired,  he  sat  down  on  a 
small  rock  to  rest.  His  dog  had  not  even  scented  the  track  of  an  animal. 
'  Master,'  said  the  dog  to  him,  *  we  have  hunted  these  many  days  without  find- 
ing any  thing  to  eat.  We  are  both  tired  and  hungry.  I  have  observed  that 
white  men  keep  animals  in  inclosures,  and  when  they  are  hungry,  kill  a  sheep, 
a  hog,  or  a  cow,  without  the  fatigue  of  hunting  them.' 

*  True,'  replied  the  hunter,  *  but  the  white  man  is  a  slave  to  his  animals  ; 
he  must  raise  food  and  build  shelters  for  them  during  the  winter,  while  we 
have  only  our  traps  to  set  or  draw  our  bows,  and  we  live  an  independent  life.' 

*  We  certainly  are  independent ! '  said  the  dog,  while  every  rib  in  his  body 
could  be  counted,  and  his  master  was  equally  famished ;  *  but  methinks  we  pay 
for  our  freedom  very  dearly,  in  hunger  and  misery.  To  me  it  seems  that  you, 
my  master,  prefer  liberty  with  want,  to  plenty  with  labor.' 

MYEENGAN    AND    ANIMOOS  ;    OR.     THE    WOLF    AND    THE    DOG. 

A  HUNGRY  wolf  met  a  dog  one  day  in  the  woods,  and  said  to  him :  *  How 
well  you  look !  you  seem  to  have  had  something  to  eat  every  day,  while  I  am 
famished.'  *  Fidelity,'  answered  the  dog,  *is  the  cause  of  my  being  well  fed  ; 
my  master  gives  me  something  to  eat  almost  every  day,  and  when  he  does  not, 
I  know  that  he  suflfers  the  want  of  food  as  well  as  myself ;  and,  therefore,  I 
am  not  displeased.'  *I,'  said  the  wolf,  *live  a  starving  life.  I  am  obliged  to 
live  by  my  wits,  and  a  wretched  life  I  have  of  it.  The  deer  is  too  nimble- 
footed  for  me  to  catch  him  alone,  and  I  seldom  have  friends  enough  to  hunt  in 
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packs,  so  that  we  may  divide  our  party  and  waylay  him.  I  should  like  to  live 
the  regular  life  you  lead.'  *  Come  along/  said  the  dog  wagging  his  tail,  *and  I 
will  teach  you  how  we  live.*  So  they  ran  along  together,  and  just  at  night-fell 
reached  the  dog's  kennel.  The  wolf  behaved  very  quietly  and  submissively. 
But  being  a  rascal  in  his  heart,  he  purposed  to  deceive.  Before  they  reached 
the  kennel  he  observed  a  flock  of  sheep  going  down  to  an  inclosure.  Affecting 
to  assimilate  with  dog  life,  he  laid  down  crouchingly  in  the  kennel  till  mid- 
night. Then  getting  up  softly,  he  went  to  the  inclosure  of  the  sheep,  and 
seizing  one  of  the  lambs  by  the  neck,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  ran  off 
to  the  woods. 

THE    CRANE    AND    BEAVER.:    AN    ALLEGORY    OP    CIVILIZATION. 

A  CRANE  one  day  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  went  out  to  hunt.  After 
walking  a  long  time  in  the  forest,  and  finding  nothing  to  kill,  he  at  last  came 
into  a  valley,  where  he  sat  down  to  rest ;  not  far  from  a  beaver-pond.  Taking 
his  pipe  from  his  smoking-pouch,  he  indulged  himself  in  meditation,  while  the 
light  fumes  rose  gracefully  up  to  the  clouds.  An  old  beaver  observing  this 
from  his  position  in  the  pond,  walked  out  on  the  shore,  and  said  to  him :  *  Nosa, 
you  live  a  very  easy  life,  while  I  am  obliged  to  labor  very"  hard  to  keep  from 
starving.'  *  True,'  replied  the  crane,  *  but  remember  that  your  ancestors  al- 
ways thought  themselves  wiser  than  the  cranes,  because  they  could  gnaw 
down  trees,  and  build  houses  and  dams,  where  they  could  collect  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees,  and  live  by  eating  the  bark,  while  we  were  compelled  to 
pick  up  a  living  hither  and  yon  in  the  streams  and  marshes.  The  beaver  king, 
when  he  came  fifom  the  court  of  Manobosho,  told  his  people  that  they  should 
live  in  a  fixed  place,  and  dam  up  the  streams  to  collect  food.  But  you  wear 
out  your  teeth  and  exhaust  your  strength  in  this  regular  labor,  and  are  just  as 
liable  as  we  are  to  be  tracked  by  the  hunter,  and  shot  by  the  arrows  of  Pauguk.' 
*  If  I,'  replied  the  beaver,  *  spend  much  time  and  labor  to  get  food  and  shelter 
for  my  family,  there  is  a  solid  enjoyment  in  this ;  while  the  cranes  are  as 
proud  as  my  ancestors  were,  and  although  living  a  little  higher  in  the  air,  and 
flying  up  the  valleys,  scream  with  delight  on  fijiding  a  poor  craw-fish,  frog,  or 
minnow  along  the  shore,  and  then  fly  away  to  starve  in  their  retreats,  occa- 
sionally fluttering  their  crown  feathers,  or  flapping  their  wings  in  the  spirit  of 
pride.' 

THE    BLUE    JAY    AND    WOODPECKER;    AN    ALLEGORY. 

A  WOODPECKER  Said  one  day  to  a  blue  jay,  *  How  do  you  get  such  a  reputa- 
tion ?  I  should  like  to  learn  your  art,  for  with  every  endeavor  I  find  it  hard  to 
get  a  name,  or  to  make  a  good  living.'  *  Ha,  ha ! '  cried  the  blue  jay,  *  it  is 
by  making  a  noise  with  my  voice  that  I  prevail ;  people  suppose  that  where 
there  is  such  a  verbal  strain  and  torrent  of  sounds,  there  must  be  some  sense. 
I  always  light  on  the  topmost  boughs  ;  never  sit  long  in  a  place  ;  scream  as 
loud  as  I  can,  and  by  continually  flitting  about,  and  showing  my  feathers,  pro- 
duce the  idea  that  I  am  very  wise,  as  well  as  a  very  active  and  valuable  bird. 
While  you  always  light  on  dry  trees,  where  there  is  nothing  to  shade  you, 
and  toil  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  industry,  making  sounds  that  are  not  only 
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monotonous  but  not  at  all  musical.  The  truth  is/  continued  the  jay,  ^  I  am  a 
talker,  a  blusterer,  a  stormer ;  my  father  and  mother  were  talkers,  blusterers, 
and  stormers.  I  take  the  ear  of  people,  not  like  you  with  a  peck,  peck,  peck ! 
but  by  a  flourish  of  sounds.*  *  Heigho  I  *  answered  the  woodpecker,  '  I  should 
never  get  a  living  by  such  a  life.  I  am,  as  you  see  by  the  red-paint  on  my 
head,  a  warrior ;  and  the  animals  I  hunt  are  so  deeply  down  in  the  trunks  of 
old  trees  that  I  am  obliged  to  plunge  in  my  war-like  bill  after  them,  and  my 
daily  pecking  is  my  war-whoop.' 


ANCHISES     TO     APHRODITE. 

Come,  0  my  princess  I  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine. 

Thine  full  and  fair ; 
Unbind  thy  tresses ;  let  them  intertwine 

With  my  dark,  dew-damp  hair. 
Coiled  up  like  serpents  in  their  golden  gloss, 
Spring  them  upon  my  head  from  out  their  circled  boss. 

Thine  arm  lies  o'er  me  like  an  angel's  wing, 

Whiter  than  snow. 
My  heart's  wild  strength  holds  thy  heart  fluttering. 

And  will  not  let  it  go. 
My  lips  to  thine,  thy  lips  to  mine  are  pressed. 
As  if  in  love's  sweet  labor  only  there  were  rest. 

I  drink  thy  breath — better  than  Lydian  wine : 

Through  all  my  soul 
I  feel  its  influence,  gentle  yet  divine, 

And  own  its  sweet  control.  ■ 
Thine  eyes,  like  violets,  draw  their  dews  from  heaven. 
And  glisten  with  the  light  of  love  received  and  given. 

Oh !  could' st  thou  always  lie  as  thou  dost  now, 

In  one  long  dream. 
With  all  thy  midnight  beauty  round  thy  brow. 

And  this  soft-coming  gleam 
Of  light  supernal  lingering  on  thy  bloom, 
I'd  cling  to  thee  for  aye,  and  cheat  the  famished  tomb. 
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TO    PIKE'S   PEAK    AND    DENVER. 

BT     THOMAS     W.      KNOX. 

Reader,  were  you  ever  at  Pike's  Peak  ?  If  you  have  visited  that  aurife- 
rous and  Indian-iferous  region,  where  whiskey  and  white  men,  sure  evidences  of 
civilization,  have  hut  recently  been  introduced,  you  may  read  these  pages  to 
learn  how  the  author's  experience  compares  with  your  own.  If  you  have  un- 
wisely staid  at  home  when  *  out  west '  is  a  land  covered  knee-deep  with  huge 
*  nuggets,'  you  may  now,  without  leaving  your  sofa  or  easy-chair,  journey 
with  me  seven  hundred  miles  over  the  *  sea  of  grass  and  sand '  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Central  Dorado  of  our  conti- 
nent. Packing  up  a  few  rough  garments,  among  which  woollen  shirts  form  the 
most  important  item,  we  bid  adieu  to  Lucy  and  the  children,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  one  of  the  several  out-fitting  points  on  the  Missouri  river.  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City,  will  each  bo  repre- 
sented by  interested  property-holders,  as  better  than  all  the  others  combined. 
As  St.  Joseph  is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  farthest  and  most  direct  west- 
em  railroad,  (the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,)  and  can  furnish  every  thing  need- 
ed on  a  Pike  Peak's  trip,  it  has  a  slight  advantage  over  its  rivals.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  not  the  common-place  one,  *  How  do  you  do  ? '  but  *  How  do  you 
go?'  As  we  would  cross  the  •plains  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we  book 
ourselves  at  the  oflBce  of  the  *  Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's  Peak  Ex- 
press Company,'  where  we  find  the  aflfable  and  genial  Jo  Roberson,  ready  to 
give  any  desired  information.  The  coaches  of  this  line  make  tri-weekly  trips 
to  and  from  Denver,  and  accomplish  the  distance  in  a  little  less  than  six  days. 
They  travel  day  and  night,  stopping  for  about  an  hour  at  each  of  the  thirty -% 
two  *  stations,'  where  the  teams  are  changed,  and  the  passengers  furnished  with 
'  wittles.'  Novices  generally  dread  the  fatigue  of  this  journey,  and  are  solici- 
tous about  the  sleeping  question  ;  but  after  a  day  out,  nature  asserts  herself, 
and  one  finds  his  sleep  as  sound,  sweet  and  refreshing,  when  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  as  when  wrapped  in  the  drapery  of  his  couch, 
and  reclining  on  the  softest  of  downy  pillows.  Commend  me  to  the  *  Central 
Overland '  whenever  I  cross  the  plains. 

Another  mode  of  travel  is  with  a  stout  but  light  carriage,  or  ambulance, 
drawn  by  mules  —  these  animals  being  far  better  than  horses  for  service  on  the 
plains.  If  this  mode  is  selected,  you  will  camp  out  at  night,  and  be  obliged 
to  keep  careful  watch  over  your  animals,  to  prevent  gentlemen  with  confused 
ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use  and  behoof. 
Many  an  emigrant,  by  neglecting  this  precaution,  has  waked  in  the  morning 
and  found  his  wagon  minus  motive-power,  and  himself  feeling  as  much  akin 
to  an  ass  as  any  of  the  four-footed  beasts  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The 
pleasures  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  a  blanket  for  a  covering,  will  here  be 
yours.     After  a  day's  travel  you  will  find  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  a  wel- 
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come  resting-place,  and  will  fall  asleep  before  you  can  count  a  hundred  stars. 
In  the  morning,  shake  well  your  blanket  before  folding  it,  for  the  plains  and 
Pike's  Peak,  like  poverty,  acquaint  one  with  strange  bed-fellows.  On  seyeral 
occasions  descendants  of  the  celebrity  that  beguiled  Mother  Eve  have  shared  my 
couch,  and  been  with  me  in  my  slumbers.  Wolves  will  come  quite  near — near 
enough  to  steal  the  boots  of  a  sound  sleeper  —  but  they  will  offer  no  indignity 
to  his  person.  As  these  animals  have  confused  notions  of  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment, it  is  well  to  secure  all  eatables  before  retiring  for  the  night.  If  you  do 
not,  farewell  to  that  ten-pound  ham  you  threw  under  the  wagon,  and  supposed 
would  be  *all  right'  in  the  morning.  '  *  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight,'  and  you  now  prize  cold  bacon  better  than  ten  hours  ago. 

In  crossing  the  plains  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  cuisine  —  making  bread,  frying  bacon  and  griddle-cakes,  decocting 
tea  and  coffee,  and  washing  the  dishes.  Sometimes  you  will  find  yourself  des- 
titute of  water,  an  article  generally  considered  indispensable  in  performing  the 
last-mentioned  operation.  Never  mind  —  plates  can  be  washed  (excuse  the 
term)  with  a  handful  of  dirt,  and  two  or  three  wisps  of  grass,  so  clean  that 
they  can  be  used  for  mirrors ;  knives  and  forks  by  thrusting  them  into  the 
ground  a  few  times,  and  wiping  them  on  the  grass.  What  house-wife  would 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  cleansing  process  ? 

I  have  not  done  with  the  various  styles  of  travel  in  the  free-and-easy.  west. 
There  is  the  slow  but  sure  method,  where  you  pay  a  stipulated  simi  for  the 
privilege  of  walking  all  the  way  behind  an  ox-wagon,  boarding  at  and  lodging 
under  the  aforesaid  vehicle.  The  passenger  h^s  as  good  a  bed  as  his  blanket 
will  make ;  and  a  leisurely,  and,  if  not  varied  by  an  occasional  fight,  a  some- 
what monotonous  trip  of  from  forty  to  fifty-five  days. 

Then  there  is  the  mode  independent ;  where  you  take  your  outfit  in  a 
handcart,  or  on  your  back,  and  trudge  along  at  your  own  pace.  You  have  an 
advantage  over  the  express,  for  that  is  required  to  *  make  time,'  and  you  are 
not.  You  are  better  off  than  those  who  travel  by  ambulance,  for  their  mules 
may  be  stolen  while  you  can  lie  down  at  night,  soliloquizing  as  did  the  ancient 
darkey :  *  Blessed  am  dem  what  haint  got  noffin,  for  dey  shan't  lose  it.'  You 
can  look  with  scorn  upon  the  ox-teams,  for  they  must  camp  and  *  noon '  where 
there  are  grass  and  water,  while  you  can  snap  your  fingers  at  such  necessities, 
and  stop  when  and  where  you  like. 

Having  completed  our  preparations,  we  leave  St.  Joseph,  called  *St.  Jo,'  by 
the  Westerners  ;  and,  like  the  Star  of  Empire,  take  our  way  westward.  For 
a  few  miles  we  find  the  road  rough  and  hilly,  after  which  we  strike  the  open 
prairie.  It  is  of  the  kind  known  in  the  west  as  *  rolling,'  differing  firom  the 
almost  dead  level  of  Illinois,  and  a  few  other  States,  in  having  a  succession  of 
ridges  from  a  quarter  to  half-a-mile  apart.  Bryant's  lines  are  admirably  de- 
scriptive of  the  view  before  us  : 

*  Prairies,  gardens  of  the  desert ! 
Lo  I  they  stretch  in  airy  undulations  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  bis  rounded  billows 
Fixed  and  motionless  forever.' 
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Thus  is  the  whole  distance'  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Jo- 
seph to  Fort  Kearney  —  a  gentle  ascent  of  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  then  a 
corresponding  descent,  its  regularity  broken  occasionally  by  a  creek  or  a  river. 
In  May  and  June  the  road  is  alive  with  an  almost  continuous  caravan,  moving 
westward.  Here  is  a  train  of  twenty-six  wagons,  twenty-five  of  them  laden 
with  merchandise,  and  the  reriiaining  one  carrying  the  provisions  for  the  at- 
taches  of  the  train.  Five  yoke  of  oxen  is  the  motive  power  for  each  wagon, 
and  these  are  urged  forward  by  a  *  bull-whacker,'  armed  with  a  whip,  carrying 
a  lash  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  which  makes  its  mark  wherever  it 
falls.  When  the  train  halts,  it  *  goes  into  corral,*  that  is,  the  wagons  are  placed 
so  as  to  inclose  an  oval  space,  with  an  opening  at  one  end.  When  the  cattle 
are  to  be  yoked,  they  are  driven  into  this  corral^  and  a  chain  is  stretched  across 
the  entrance  to  keep  them  within.  In  case  of  an  attack  by  Indians,  the  corral 
makes  an  excellent  barricade ;  from  such  a  temporary  fortress,  many  a  *  red- 
skin' has  received  his  death-wound.  Here  are  wagons  with  families,  and 
wagons  without  families.  Here  is  a  sorry-looking  team  with  a  load  of  provi- 
sions and  mining  outfits,  and  a  dozen  sorrier-looking  followers  <5n  foot.  The 
canvas  wagon-cover  is  labeled :  *  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust.'  Three  months  hence  it 
may  bear  in  addition  the  words :  *  Busted,  by  Thunder.'  Here  is  a  squad  of 
footmen,  and  just  in  advance  four  men  harnessed  to  a  hand-cart,  and  past  them 
all  rolls  gracefully  along  one  of  the  Central  Overland  coaches.  Soon  a  clatter 
of  hoofs  is  heard,  and  *  the  Pony,'  bearing  letters  that  are  to  reach  San-Fran- 
cisco in  twelve  days,  sweeps  gayly  by ;  passing  alike  pedestrian,  ox-wagon,  am- 
bulance and  coach.  *  Make  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  kill  a  pony ! '  is  the  order 
given  to  each  rider,  and  it  is  faithfully  obeyed.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  have  been  made  by  this  line  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  road  from  St.  Joseph  to  Denver,  on  almost  any  day 
in  the  months  of  the  spring  migration.  It  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
wagons  and  pedestrians  for  the  entire  distance.  In  the  variety  of  outfits,  the 
grotesque  costumes  of  the  emigrants,  the  inscriptions  upon  the  wagons,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  teams,  the  woe-begone  aspect  of  the  weary  walkers,  and  the 
complacency  of  those  who  ride,  the  rough  and  unpresentable  tout  ensemble  of 
the  few  women  to  be  seen  —  in  all  these  there  is  sufficient  to  give  the  lover  of 
the  ludicrous  constant  enjoyment.  But  anon  there  may  be  a  serious  side  to 
the  picture.  How  many  in  that  living  panorama  will  enjoy  the  realization  of 
their  golden  dreams  ?  How  many,  now  so  joyous,  will  return  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  cursing  the  day  they  started  on  that  weary  journey  ?  How  many 
will  lie  down  to  their  long  rest  where  fall  the  mountain  shadows  ?  How  many 
a  youth  who  left  the  paternal  roof,  pure  and  innocent,  will  return  hardened 
and  corrupted  by  contact  with  this  semi-barbaric  life  ?  What  deeds  of  crime, 
what  sufifering  and  penury,  sorrow  and  remorse,  will  follow  this  search  to  sat- 
isfy the  *  cursed  thirst  for  gold  1 ' 

Marysville,  in  Kansas,  is  the  last  village  of  any  importance  passed  by  the 
traveller  to  the  Western  Gold  Fields.  It  is  situated  on  the  Big  Blue  river,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  old  military  road  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Kearney 
and  California.    It  was  started  a  few  years  ago  by  General  Marshal,  a  noted 
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^border-ruffian/  but  withal  an  agreeable  and  affable  gentleman.  He  gallantly 
called  the  future  metropolis  *  Marysville,'  in  honor  of  his  wife,  and  modestly 
named  the  county  after  himself.  The  city  has  great  prospective  and  some  ac- 
tual importance.  A  railroad  is  confidently  talked  of  to  connect  it  with  St.  Jo- 
seph, the  mines,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  you  stop  an  hour  or  two,  you  will 
encounter  a  gentleman  with  a  deal  of  dignity,  who  will  kindly  volunteer  to 
show  you  through  the  town.  After  exhibiting  the  site  of  the  court-house,  and 
of  the  grand  Union  depdt^  the  location  for  the  cemetery,  and  several  eight-story 
brick  warehouses,  he  will  bring  up  at  a  small  groggery,  and  stand  treat  At 
parting,  after  an  affectionate  shake  of  the  hand,  he  will  extort  from  you  a 
promise  to  invest  in  Marysville  lots  on  your  return,  sagely  concluding,  that  if 
you  now  had  any  spare  funds  you  would  not  be  travelling  to  Pike's  Peak.  In 
your  perambulations  you  will  doubtless  hear  of  fights  and  law-suits  innumera- 
ble, for  this  little  town  has  the  reputation  of  being  fonder  of  fist,  knife  and 
pistol  encounters,  and  of  settling  them  in  courts,  than  any  other  in  Eastern 
Kansas.  Sometimes  those  who  administer  the  law  get  strangely  mixed  up  in 
its  violation.  *  On  my  first  visit  several  men  were  arrested  for  the  heinous  crime 
of  horse-racing.  They  anticipated  and  received  an  acquittal,  for  the  wearer  of 
the  ermine  had  acted  as  *  judge'  at  the  very  race  where  the  crime  was  commit- 
ted. His  honor  had  no  idea  of  being  particeps  criminia  in  an  offence  against 
the  law  *  in  such  case  made  and  provided.' 

Leaving  this  frontier  town,  with  its  whiskey,  its  fights  and  its  justice,  we 
pass  on  to  Fort  Kearney.  The  fort  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Platte  river,  on  a  fine  grassy  plain,  and  consists  of  scattered  adobe  and  frame 
buildings,  strong  enough  to  afford  protection  from  Indians,  but  of  small  avail 
against  regular  troops.  One  or  more  companies  of  *  our  country's  brave  de- 
fenders '  are  always  stationed  here ;  and  if  one  has  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  officers,  a  few  days  can  be  passed  pleasantly ;  otherwise,  twenty-four  hours 
will  be  dreary,  and  the  visitor  glad  to  move  on.  Now  the  road  leaves  the  roll- 
ing prairie,  and  follows  the  level  valley  or  *  bottom '  of  the  Platte,  broken  from 
a  smooth  track  by  an  occasional  creek  or  water-course.  The  Platte  is  a  wide 
and  apparently  majestic  stream,  but  an  examination  convinces  the  traveller  of 
the  truth  of  the  adage :  ^Appearances  are  deceptive.'  Like  many  a  loud-mQuthed 
declaimer,  it  lacks  sadly  in  depth ;  it  has  not  sufficient  water  to  afford  safe  na- 
vigation to  a  good-sized  cod-fish.  Returning  *  pilgrims '  often  attempt  to  de- 
scend it,  but  in  only  a  few  instances  have  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mis- 
souri, and  then  only  by  dragging  their  boats  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  shoals 
and  quicksands.  Fremont  tells  of  a  party  of  French  fur-traders  who  were 
twenty-five  days  in  going  as  many  miles.  In  most  cases  emigrants  are  over- 
set in  the  eddies,  and  lose  their  entire  outfits.  Last  year,  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  dragged  his  boat  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Kearney,  was  thus  over- 
turned, and  lost  every  thing,  reaching  that  post  with  only  a  single  shirt  So 
much  for  the  Platte. 

Occasionally  on  our  route  we  find  the  bluff  coming  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  in  such  places  generally  encounter  sand.  Sometimes  in  a  warm  day 
we  see  before  us  beautiful  lakes,  surrounded  by  pleasant  groves,  inviting  us  to 
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rest  and  repose.  On  a  near  approach  they  vanish,  and  we  learn  that  this 
mirage  of  the  western  plains  is  just  as  deceptive  as  that  we  read  of  on  the  de- 
serts of  Africa.  At  the  South  Platte  Crossing,  where  the  road  to  California 
leaves  that  to  Denver,  and  crosses  the  Platte  river,  Indians  are  usually  found. 
Experience  has  taught  these  vagabonds  of  the  plains  that  it  is  easier  to  beg 
and  steal  their  subsistence  from  the  emigrants  than  to  get  it  by  hunting.  If, 
my  dear  reader,  you  have  derived  your  ideas  of  the  red-man  from  *  Hiawatha  * 
and  Cooper's  novels,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  youf  fancy  will  receive  a  sad 
check.  Instead  of  a  formidable  individual,  dressed  with  care  and  taste,  and 
looking  the  personification  of  those  beautiful  pictures  that  adorn  bank-notes, 
yiOU  will  behold  a  miserable,  unwashed  and  uncombed  creature,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  that  may  once  have  been  clean  and  new,  but  is  now  sadly  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  all  varieties  of  the  genus  pedi- 
cuius.  Take  care  that  he  does  not  come  too  near,  or  in  a  day  or  two  an  *  itch- 
ing palm  *  may  not  be  the  only  cutaneous  aflfection  with  which  you  are  aflBicted. 
These  rascals  will  beg  for  flour,  whiskey,  sugar  and  tobacco,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity,  and  will  steal  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  The  only 
words  of  English  they  are  capable  of  are  the  names  of  the  articles  they  desire, 
the  word  *  How,'  used  in  salutation  ;  *  heap'  for  describing  quantity,  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  sentences  of  profanity. 

From  Beaver  Creek  there  are  two  routes  leading  to  Denver.  The  one  by 
way  of  the  Platte  takes  you  past  several  old  forts  or  trading-posts,  now  in 
ruins.  They  were  erected  years  ago  when  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
trappers  of  the.  west  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  at  present.  The 
prices  at  which  gopds  were  sold  in  the  by-gone  days  of  trapper  history  would 
satisfy  the  most  profit-loving  of  this  money-making  age.  The  trapper  who 
had  labored  and  suffered  to  procure  peltries,  betook  himself  to  the  fort  when- 
ever the  size  of  his  *  pile '  warranted  a  visit.  Here  he  bartered  the  furs  for 
coffee,  sugar  or  flour,  paying  one  dollar  for  a  pint  of  each,  for  rum  four  dollars 
a  pint,  and  tobacco  one  dollar  a  plug.  The  trader  had  also  ^  a  boot  on  the  other 
leg,'  for  he  sold  the  furs  in  the  St.  Louis  market  at  a  small  advance  on  first  cost. 
Beaver  which  he  had  bought  at  three  dollars  per  pound,  and  paid  for  in  goods 
at  the  above  *  orful '  rates,  brought  twelve  dollars  in  hard  cash.  No  wonder 
that  traders  were  able  to  make  their  fortunes  in  a  short  time.  Some  of  these 
wilderness  forts  were  splendidly  arranged.  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  had  its  principal  apartments  furnished  with  mirrors,  chairs 
and  sofas,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  upholsterer's  art.  There  were  billiard- 
tables  from  the  hands  of  the  most  approved  makers,  with  a  player  expressly 
employed  to  amuse  visitors.  Tropical  fruits  of  every  variety,  and  all  the  adorn- 
ments of  a  metropoUtan  board,  were  there  in  abundance.  But  now,  alas ! 
naught  nuirks  the  sight  of  the  '  Old  Fort,'  save  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins. 

Sixty  miles  below  Denver  is  the  *  big  bend  of  the  Platte,'  where  that  river 
sweeps  around,  changing  its  course  from  north  to  east.  At  this  point  is  Cher- 
okee City,  a  newly-fledged  St.  Louis.  By  reference  to  the  map  that  adorns  the 
stock  certificates  of  Cherokee,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  the  Pacific  Railroad 
passing  through  it,  is  environed  by  gold  mines,  and  other  beauties  of  nature ; 
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and  is,  in  fact,  the  place  of  all  others  in  the  fiur  west     If  you  invest  in  this 
town,  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  make  you  a  millionaire. 

As  the  road  hy  the  Platte  is  much  longer  than  the  *  cut-off/  we  will  take 
the  latter,  although  it  passes  away  from  the  river,  and  has  but  little  grass  and 
water.  If  from  this  cause  we  should  lose  any  of  our  animals,  (supposing  we 
took  neither  the  speedy  nor  the  independent  mode  of  transit,)  you  will  be  likely 
to  consider  it  the  *  unkindest  cut-off  (of)  all.'  We  will  risk  it,  at  any  rate. 
But  pause  a  moment  —  do  you  see  that  little  cloud  on  the  horizon,  hanging 
there  without  change,  while  all  around  is  fast  fading  away  ?  It  is  no  cloud,  my 
friend,  but  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  distance.  After  our  long  journey 
over  this  treeless  prairie,  is  it  not  cheering  to  gaze  on  those  grand  old  clifls, 
towering  in  majesty  above  this  level  waste  ?  Watch  them  as  you  advance,  and 
note  the  changes  that  come  over  the  picture.  Now  their  forms  rise  distinctly, 
and  you  can  no  longer  doubt  their  reality.  Their  corrugated  sides,  adown 
which  the  huge  avalanche  has  held  its  course,  now  bursts  on  your  view.  The 
hazy,  deep-blue  mantle  which  enveloped  them  is  drawn  away,  and  they  now 
are  dotted  with  an  ashen  veil  thin  as  gossamer.  Those  first  in  view  are  dark 
with  the  forests  of  pine,  while  farther  on  the  white-clad  peaks  of  the  snowy 
range  stand  clear  and  sharp  against  the  western  sky.  To  the  north  Long's 
Peak  rises  like  some  grim  mountain  sentinel,  thrusting  his  bold  outline  full 
into  view.  That  rounded  summit,  in  the  extreme  south,  rising  far  above  the 
surrounding  mountains,  is  Pike's  Peak,  the  cynosure  for  which  the  weary  eyes 
of  all  in  this  mighty  caravan  have  so  long  been  watching.  We  will  yet  stand 
on  its  highest  cliff,  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  picture  there  spread  before  us. 
Now,  however,  we  are  on  our  way  to  Denver,  more  of  the  Peak  hereafter. 

As  we  ascend  this  ridge,  cast  your  eyes  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  and 
tell  me  what  you  behold.  There,  sure  enough,  is  Denver,  stretched  for  a  mile 
or  more  along  the  river.  Its  motley  group  of  brick,  frame  and  log-houses  is  a 
welcome  sight  after  our  wilderness  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles.  That  line 
of  timber  stretching  from  our  left  down  to  the  centre  of  the  town  skirts  the 
banks  of  Cherry  Creek,  at  whose  embouchure  the  first  gold  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
region  was  discovered.  Those  white  dots  along  its  margin  are  the  tentd  of 
emigrants  like  ourselves,  who  have  reached  their  journey's  end,  and  are  now 
resting  from  their  fatigues.  *  How  far  is  it  from  Denver  to  the  Mountains  ? ' 
*  A  mile  or  two,'  you  may  answer ;  but  if  some  day  you  attempt  it,  you  will 
find  it  at  least  twelve  miles,  and  those  liberal  measure.  It  takes  some  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  deception  of  this  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere. 
Yonder  is  a  flag  floating  from  a  staff  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  near  it  you 
can  discern  the  outline  of  a  huge  warehouse.  We  will  quicken  our  pace,  and 
halt  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  door  of  some  friendly  hotel.  But  pause  I  before 
we  enter  the  city  of  the  living,  let  us  glance  at  the  city  of  the  dead.  Even  this 
young  metropolis  has  its  cemetery,  and  here,  two  miles  from  the  busy  streets,  it 
is  located.  Nine-elevenths  of  those  lying  here  met  violent  deaths ;  the  re- 
volver and  the  bowie-knife  have  been  far  more  destructive  than  disease,  and 
here  are  their  victims.     No  pains  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  adorn  and  beautify 
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this  burial-ground ;  it  does  not  even  boast  an  inclosure.  Let  us  pass  on,  our 
business  is  not  with  the  dead  but  with  the  living. 

Almost  the  first  building  on  our  left  is  a  small  frame-house,  some  fourteen 
by  twenty  feet,  with  a  modest  little  kitchen  in  the  rear.  Six  Pike's  Peakers 
reside  here,  and  as  they  are  at  home  this  fine  morning,  and  we  happen  to  know 
one  of  them,  we  will  enter.  The  house  is  like  many  habitations  in  Pike's 
Peak ;  what  an  Easterner  would  call  a  mere  shell,  being  entirely  innocent  of 
lath  or  plaster.  Its  one  room  boasts  of  a  pine  table  which  serves  alike  for 
dining,  writing,  and  whist-playing  purposes.  One  of  the  occupants  indulges 
in  the  luxury  of  a  chair,  but  the  remainder  consider  it  an  imwarranted  ex- 
travagance, and  content  themselves  with  those  modest  articles  of  household 
economy  known  as  *  three-legged  stools.'  That  bed  in  the  corner  nightly 
holds  a  pair  of  sleepers,  while  their  four  friends  take  their  rest  at  their  places 
of  business.  Yonder  mahogany  desk  in  the  opposite  corner,  once  adorned  an 
editorial  sanctum  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  in  Kansas.  That  shelf  holds 
a  diminutive  library ;  and  among  its  volumes  are  Webster's  Dictionary,  several 
books  of  travel,  Shakspeare's  Works,  and  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism.  A 
miscellaneous  array  of  reading  matter,  indeed  I 

While  we  are  glancing  around  the  room,  the  cook,  an  ebony- complexioncd 
fellow,  exulting  in  the  name  of  Sam,  enters  to  prepare  the  table  for  breakfast. 
Sam  is  a  bright,  active  fellow,  and  is  the  same  darkey  who,  while  acting  as 
barber  in  Lecompton,  refused  to  shave  Governor  Medary  by  the  month,  be- 
cause, as  he  expressed  it:  *  Kansas  Gub'ners  don't  stay  dere  month  out;  dey 
is  mighty  onsartin,  anyhow.'  With  care  Sam  spreads  the  cloth,  arrays  the 
crockery,  and  places  the  dishes  in  order.  The  four  outside  members  of  the 
family  having  entered,  we  will  postpone  our  hotel  visit,  and  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  take  our  morning  meal  with  them.  All  are  seated  at  the  table,  and 
while  cooling  our  coffee  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  assemblage.  The  man  at 
the  head  has  been  a  miner  in  California,  a  stage-driver  in  Australia,  a  land 
speculator  in  Iowa,  and  is  now  a  merchant  in  Pike's  Peak.  That  youth  at  his 
right,  in  appearance  barely  eighteen,  has  been  two  voyages  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  individual  on  the  left  came  from  the  old  Bay  State  years  ago,  and 
has  pretty  well  rambled  over  the  indefinite  region  known  as  *  out  west ; '  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Kansas  wars,  spent  three  long  months  in  the  famous 
Lecompton  prison,  and  finally  escaped  with  a  few  scars  to  give  him  occasional 
remembrance  of  old  times.  That  bearded  fellow,  so  busy  with  his  coffee  and 
beefsteak,  is  a  traveller  of  twenty  years'  experience.  With  buffalo  and  polar 
bears,  elephants  and  Esquimaux,  Parisians  and  Tahitians,  corn-bread  and 
curry,  cava  and  cocktails,  he  is  equally  familiar.  Engage  him  in  conversation 
at  some  leisure  time,  and  you  will  find  him  interesting.  The  fifth  is  a  journal- 
ist who  has  taken  notes  among  Cincinnati  pork-dealers,  Kansas  fights,  Choc- 
taw fevers,  Arkansas  bowie-knives,  Missouri  lead-mines,  New-Mexican  Tiornbrea^ 
and  Pike's  Peak  miscellanies.  The  sixth,  and  last,  is  also  a  journalist,  whilom 
principal  of  a  flourishing  academy  in  the  Granite  State.  Though  but  a  few 
i£onths  in  the  country,  he  is  as  good  a  Peaker  as  the  next  man,  and  says  life 
here  is  a  pleasant  change  from  its  quietly  civilized  condition  at  the  East.  We 
have  briefly  described  each  one  of  the  semi-dozen,  and  if  you  look  around  you, 
you  will  find  that  every  collection  of  the  same  niunber  of  individuals  contains 
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nearly  as  miscellaneous  an  assortment  as  the  preceding.     And  now,  bidding 
our  friends  good  morning,  we  will  saunter  down-town, 

Denver  is  situated  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  on  the  prairie  which  has  here  a  gentle 
slope  toward  the  river,  except  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  vallej  and  the 
plain  above,  where  the  ascent  is  quite  sharp.  The  soil  is  gravelly  and  of  a 
peculiar  character,  that  makes  the  streets  always  excellent  There  is  too 
much  gravel  to  allow  the  soil  to  adhere  to  one's  feet,  and  enough  finer  earth  to 
make  the  roads  *  tread '  well.  Nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  pav- 
ing this  city  of  the  west.  Occasionally  the  wind  raises  a  cloud  of  dust,  but 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  same  in  Eastern  Kansas  or  Western 
Missouri 

In  one  respect  Denver  differs  from  Washington ;  the  latter  is  a  dty  of 
magnificent  distances,  the  former  one  of  magnificent  expectations.  Denver 
was  originally  laid  out  to  contain  twelve  himdred  and  eighty  acres,  an  area 
sufficient  for  its  growth  in  a  long  time.  Its  western  boundary  was  the 
famous  Cherry  Creek.  But  very  soon  some  enterprising  gentlemen  laid  out 
the  town  of  Aururia  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream,  containing  just  as 
much  of  the  earth's  surface  as  its  older  rival.  A  few  weeks  afterward  the 
town  of  Highland,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  and  separated  from 
Denver  only  by  that  river,  saw  the  day.  That  also  contained  the  same 
amount  of  land  as  Denver.  Recently  the  three  have  been  united  under  one 
management,  and  are  known  as  the  city  of  Denver.  The  grand  consolidated 
city  has,  therefore,  an  area  of  six  square  miles,  beside  numerous  additions 
that  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic  speculators.  The  landed  property  lias 
not  been  held  in  peace  and  quietness.  On  two  or  three  occasions  portions  of 
the  town  have  been  *  jumped'  or  forcibly  seized,  by  men  who  were  desirous  of 
owning  without  the  formality  and  inconvenience  of  buying.  This  jumping  led 
to  collisions  between  the  authorities  and  the  jumpers,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes,  the  rifle  and  the  revolver  acted  as  judge  and  jury.  The  holders 
of  land  have  as  yet  no  title,  as  the  country  still  belongs  to  the  Indians ;  but  it 
is  hoped  the  aboriginal  claim  will  soon  be  extinguished,  and  in  that  case  the 
squatter  principle  of  *  first  to  occupy '  will  be  good.  Larimer,  Blake,  Ferry, 
and  F,  are  the  principal  business  streets.  The  first,  named  after  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  boasts  of  several  brick  and  a  goodly  number  of  frame  buildings, 
occupied  by  merchants,  mechanics,  groggery-keepers  and  land-speculators. 
Parallel  with  it  is  Blake-street,  its  name  perpetuating  that  of  an  enterprising 
youth  from  the  Bay  State.  Here  are  the  same  classes  of  buildings  as  on  Lari- 
mer-street, but  they  are  far  more  numerous.  The  latter  is  comparatively  quiet, 
while  Blake-street  is  ordinarily  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion.  At  ndd-day 
one  sees  there  freight  and  emigrant-wagons,  ambulances,  horsemen,  footmen, 
loose  cattle,  Indians,  ^greasers,'  dogs,  hogs,  gamblers  and  auctioneers,  all 
mingled  together  in  most;  admired  disorder.  Above  the  din  of  the  crowd  are 
heard  the  mellifluous  tones  of  the  last-named  gentry  crying  their  wares. 
Until  the  enforcement  of  a  late  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  practice  of  thenr 
vocation  in  the  streets,  gamblers  were  accustomed  to  gather  on  the  side-walkft 
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and  *  take  in '  the  verdant  ones.  *  Who  bets  on  the  ace  of  clubs  ;  the  ace  of 
clubs,  gentlemen,  is  the  winning  card.  The  ace,  the  ace ;  whoever  turns  the 
ace  wins  the  twenty  dollars.'  Such  is  the  style  in  which  they  court  the  fickle 
goddess.  They  have  also  a  harmless  little  game  wherein  a  strap  is  rolled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  present  three  loops,  and  the  bystander  is  at  liberty  to  bet  his 
money  and  put  a  small  stick  in  the  loop  that  he  thinks  will  catch  when  the 
strap  is  unrolled.  The  beauty  of  the  operation  is,  that  not  one  of  the  loops  will 
catch,  and  the.  better  is  sure  to  be  the  loser.  With  such  and  similar  amusements 
do  the  sporting  gentry  of  Denver  while  away  their  time. 

I,  Before  the  United  States  mail  reached  this  city,  all  the  letters  to  Pike's 
Peak  were  brought  by  the  Overland  Express  Company,  and  in  June  or  July 
last  a  double  line  of  men,  reaching  oftentimes  nearly  to  the  corner  of  the  next 
block,  could  be  seen  on  the  arrival  of  each  tri-weekly  coach.  As  many  as 
twelve  thousands  letters  have  been  received  at  this  oflSce  in  a  single  week. 
The  manager  of  the  postal  department  was  once  post-master  of  Sacramento,  and 
has  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  two  or  three  cities  of  the  East.  He  is  famous 
for  his  memory  of  names  and  faces,  a  quality  quite  essential  for  a  good  post 
oflBcial.  The  coaches  for  St.  Joseph  start  from  this  office,  aiid  it  is  amusing 
to  hear  the  parting  words  to  those  bound  States-ward. 

*  Good-by,  old  fel.     Have  you  got  whiskey  enough  ? ' 

'.  *  I  say.  Jack,  you  'd  better  crop  your  bar  before  you  get  to  Cottonwood. 
The  Injens  thar  jest  love  a  scalp  like  yourn.' 

*  Tell  Dave's  wife  that  he  's  married  to  a  squaw,  and  she  need  n't  come 
out.' 

The  superintendent  hands  up  the  way-bill ;  the  passengers  reach  from  the 
coach  and  give  a  final  hand-shake,  take  a  parting  drink  to  good  luck,  the  whip 
cracks,  and  off  go  the  mules  on  their  way  to  the  rising  sun.  On  the  arrival  of 
each  coach  from  the  States,  a  crowd  gathers  to  witness  the  debarkation  of  pas- 
sengers and  the  unloading  of  express  matter.  In  fact,  one  of  the  standard 
amusements  of  Denver  is  a  visit  to  the  express-offices  on  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  the  coaches. 

In  speaking  of  this  branch  of  business,  the  office  of  Hinckley  and  Company 
on  the  same  street  should  not  be  forgotten.  They  have  lines  to  the  States,  to 
all  the  mining  districts  in  the  mountains,  to  Colorado  and  Canon  Cities  on  tiie 
Arkansas  River,  and  to  Taos  and  other  parts  of  New-Mexico.  Wherever  there 
are  people  enough  to  make  it  desirable,  Hinckley  and  Company  are  sure  to  es- 
tablish an  express.  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  of 
the  year  1860,  this  company  transported  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  letters  between  Denver  and  the  mining  region  alone.  From  this  office 
a  coach  starts  weekly  for  St.  Joseph  via  Fort  Kearney  and  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Stage  Company,  a  gigantic  concern  that  has 
its  lines  throughout  nearly  all  the  great  West.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the 
service  on  the  Denver  and  St.  Joseph  route  a  tri-weekly  one.  A  short  distance 
firom  the  express  office  is  the  mint  and  banking-house  of  Clark,  Gruber  and 
Company.  The  only  money  coined  in  Pike's  Peak  is  firom  this  establishment. 
Several  g^itlemen  of  the  press,  among  whom  the  author  was  physically  con- 
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spicuous,  witnessed  the  first  coinage  of  Rocky  Mountain  gold  in  the  basement 
of  that  three-story  brick.  Well  does  he  remember  with  what  politeness  Clark 
produced  a  bottle,  labelled  *01d  Bourbon,'  and  with  what  eagerness  the  press 
(present  company  excepted)  expressed  its  contents.  He  has  in  mind  the 
gravity  with  which  a  youthful  journalist  propounded  the  following  : 

*  Why  are  we  now  unlike  our  friends  at  the  East  ?  * 

No  one  in  his  auditory  could  tell,  and  after  a  due  pause  the  young  man 
gasped  faintly : 

*  Because,  while  they  take  mint  in  their  whiskey,  we  take  our  whiskey  in 
the  mint.* 

He  survived,  and  is  now  doing  well. 

This  firm  has  already  coined  upward  of  a  half-million  dollars,  and  sent  to 
the  East  large  amounts  in  gold-dust.  Their  coin  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, obviating  as  it  does  the  necessity  of  weighing  gold-dust  in  commercial 
transactions.  Those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  convenience  of  coined  money 
should  live  a  year  in  a  country  where  unwrought  gold  is  the  circulating 
medium. 

The  crowds  in  this  street,  like  all  gatherings  in  a  new  country,  are  of  a  motley 
character.    We  will  pass  the  *  great  unwashed '  without  notice,  and  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  that  mulatto-visaged  man  arrayed  in  a  rough  suit,  and  with  feet  covered 
with  moccasins.  He  is  portentously  known  as  Captain  Beckwourth.  A  few  years 
ago  he  published  a  book  giving  an  account  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  his  life, 
and  especially  of  nine  years  during  which  he  was  head  chief  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians.    Engage  him  in  conversation,  and  you  will  find  him  ready  to  launch 
upon  his  favorite  topic  and  recount  marvellous  stories  of  his  past  career.     He 
tells  us  he  was  the  happy  husband  of  eight  dusky  wives  when  he  was  *big  In- 
jin  *  in  the  Crow  nation.     He  has  lately  taken  to  his  bosom  a  ninth  bride,  and 
the  charming  couple  are  enjoying  the  saccharine  period,  yclept  *  the  honey- 
moon,* in  a  small  cabin  about  three  miles  above  Denver.     That  tall,  fine-look- 
ing man,  with  a  form  like  Adonis,  is  an  ex-fiUibuster.     He  served  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  *  grey-eyed  man  of  destiny ;  *  was  a  prisoner  of  state  in  Mexico, 
and  worked  for  a  year  on  the  roads  of  that  land  of  aguardiente  and  frijolea. 
He  has  been  in  numerous  fights  on  the  frontier,  bears  the  scars  of  a  dozen 
wounds  inflicted  by  sword  and  bullet,  and  is  yet  good  for  a  dozen  more.     That 
smooth-faced  and  smiling  personage  by  his  side  has  likewise  been  a  fillibuster. 
He  visited  Central  America  at  the  time  of  Walker's  first  expedition,  and  in  the 
haste  of  his  departure  left  behind  a  splendid  law  library.     He  is  now  editing  a 
Pike's  Peak  newspaper,  is  also  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    That  ^lender-firamed 
and  modest-appearing  man  who  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  is  one  of 
whom  you  have  often  heard,  but  whose  name  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
guess.     You  might  take  him  for  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  at  first  glance,  but 
there  is  something  in  his  featiwes  indicative  of  character.     He  is  none  other 
than  Kit  Carson,  the  famous  mountaineer,  around  whose  name  so  much  of 
romance  is  clinging.   He  resides  in  Taos,  New-Mexico,  three  hundred  miles  south 
of  Denver ;  and  is  here  merely  on  a  visit.     That  personage  behind  the  small 
bar  facing  the  street,  and  engaged  alternately  in  selling  whiskey  and  dealing 
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monte,  was  once  professor  in  an  Eastern  college,  and  afterward  minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  Western  New- York.  Near  him  is  the  stand  of  a  former  Kansas 
deacon,  now  a  dealer  in  whiskey  and  other  like  commodities.  But  notice  that 
slight  frame  and  womanly  face,  from  which  a  huge  cigar  protrudes.  John 
Phoenix,  when  in  charge  of  the  San-Diego  Herald^  advertised  for  a  small  boy  to 
work  about  the  office,  and  added  as  postscript :  *  No  young  woman  in  disguise 
need  apply.'  This  would  seem  a  superfluous  appendage  to  a  public  notice,  but 
it  would  be  necessary  in  Pike's  Peak,  for  *  female  women '  in  male  attire  are  oc- 
casionally seen ;  and  the  specimen  now  under  contemplation  is  *  one  of  'em.* 
Lastly  comes  a  *  greaser '  or  New-Mexican  native,  clad  in  the  sombrero  and  ae- 
rape  of  his  region,  with  a  pair  of  enormous  spurs  attached  to  his  heels  and 
jingling  at  every  step.  He  would  not  be  seriously  injured  if  held  under  a 
pump  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

Denver  Hall,  a  notorious  gaming  and  drinking-saloon,  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  a  building  some  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  and  its  single  apart- 
ment is  nightly  thronged  by  an  eager  multitude.  Around  the  hall  are  ranged 
tables,  behind  which  are  seated  professors  of  *  the  art  of  making  money  by  easy 
process.'  Grouped  around  these  tables  are  those  who  trust  their  fortunes  on 
the  turn  of  a  card  or  the  revolving  of  a  wheel,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  the  betters  as  the  games  go  on.  A  band  of  music  occupies  an 
elevated  position,  and  the  bar  on  the  left-hand  comer  has  a  most  liberal  prac- 
tice. The  air  is  vitiated  with  tobacco-smoke  and  the  odor  of  bad  whiskey. 
Oaths  and  ribald  songs  and  jests  are  heard,  and  a  fight  is  looked  upon  as  an 
occurrence  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  In  addition  to  the  above  disagreeables, 
the  frequenters  of  the  place  have  a  way  when  drunk  of  letting  off  revolvers, 
sometimes  selecting  a  mark,  and  at  others  making  only  a  general  and  miscel- 
laneous shot.  To  a  nervous  and  quietly-disposed  individual  these  non-particu- 
larized bullets  are  not  at  all  agreeable,  and  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  their  range 
as  speedily  as  possiblte. 

The  drama  is  not  unknown  in  Denver.  A  theatre  is  in  nightly  operation  in 
a  hall  on  Larimer-street,  where  tragedies  and  comedies  are  enacted,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  two  or  three  hundred  that  compose  the  audience.  In  constant  at- 
tendance, and  occasionally  on  the  stage,  can  be  seen  the  famous  *  wheel-barrow 
man,'  a  plucky  printer,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  times,  trundling 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  *  Irishman's  coach '  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City.  With 
him  usually  appears  a  sedate  foreigner,  known  as  Count  Murat,  who  asserts 
with  great  vehemence  that  he  is  nephew  to  the  King  of  Italy.  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  The  audience  that  assembles  there  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  sterner  sex.  It  is  rude  and  boisterous,  and  gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a 
most  demonstrative  manner,  but  the  visitor  will  seldom  hear  expressions  abso- 
lutely coarse  and  indecorous.  One  dollar  is  the  price  of  admission  to  this 
temple  of  Thespis. 

The  architecture  of  Denver  is  exceedingly  varied.  The  most  modest  habita- 
tion that  met  my  gaze  during  numerous  perambulations  through  the  consoliT 
dated  city,  was  a  wagon-body  removed  from  the  wheels,  and  furnished  with  a 
stove  and  other  house-keeping  comforts.    In  this  snug  domicile  lived  a  Missouri 
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native  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  One  degree  above  this  is  the  tent  of 
canvas  which  has  served  for  shelter  on  the  plains,  and  is  now  used  as  a  local 
habitation.  Next  is  a  small  frame  or  log  basement,  some  four  or  six  feet  in 
height,  witH  an  upper  part,  or  roo^  of  canvas — a  style  of  architecture  quite 
popular  with  the  keepers  of  one-horse  groggeries.  Better  than  this  is  the  log- 
cabin,  with  a  floor  of  mother  earth :  a  roof  of  poles,  covered  with  dirt ;  a  rude 
chimney,  composed  of  sticks,  stones  and  mud,  but  with  no  mode  of  lighting 
the  domestic  retreat,  save  through  the  opened  door.  The  early  settlers  con- 
sidered such  accommodations  quite  palatial.  Then  come  frame-buildings  of  all 
grades  and  descriptions,  and  last  on  the  upward  scale  are  the  fine  three-story 
brick  warehouses  that  adorn  the  principal  business  streets.  Stone  has  not  yet 
come  into  use  as  a  building  material.  Nowhere,  in  a  city  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, can  be  shown  such  a  diversity  of  architectural  taste  as  in  Denver. 

A  two-story  frame  building  in  the  middle  of  Cherry  Creek  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  mythical  stream,  being  destitute  of  water)  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  It  £&ces  in  no  particular  direction,  and  its  comers  are  of  the  geometri- 
cal order  of  angles  known  as  acute  and  obtuse.  It  is  the  place  whence  ema- 
nates the  Eocky  Mountain  News^  as  a  huge  sign  on  the  roof  proclaims.  The 
senior  editor  will  tell  you  that  his  office  was  thus  oddly  shaped  to  ward  off  the 
force  of  the  severe  winds,  but  the  Recorder's  books  show  that  the  lot  on  which 
the  building  is  located  is  of  just  such  shape  as  the  domicile  indicates.  In  the 
spring  of  1859,  before  the  country  had  become  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Pike's 
Peak,  a  press  and  printing  materials  were  started  from  Omaha  for  these  western 
gold-fields.  Arriving  in  the  month  of  March,  the  owners  went  immediately  at 
work,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  appeared  the  initial  number  of  the  Boehy 
Mountain  News,  It  is  now  by  far  the  best  daily  and  the  most  attractive 
weekly  newspaper  west  of  St.  Louis.  Its  editors  are  human  curiosities,  and 
worthy  of  niches  at  Barnum's.  The  senior  was  *  raised'  in  Ohio.  He  has  been 
a  pioneer  settler  in.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Pike's  Peak ;  has  acted  as 
Government  surveyor  in  all  those  territories,  excepting  the  last ;  has  been  four 
times  over  the  plains ;  was  once  shot  and  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  to 
quell  a  riot ;  anfl  on  numerous  occasions  has  listened  to  the  pleasing  whistle  of 
a  bullet  in  close  proximity  to  his  head.  *  Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ' 
he  can  relate  without  number.  The  junior,  an  ardent  admirer  of  a  huge  meer- 
shaum,  is  by  birth  a  New-Yorker.  He  has  published  papers  in  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Melbourne,  New-Zealand,  Peru  and  California.  Australia  and  adjacent  lands, 
many  isles  of  the  Pacific,  South- America,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
have  received  the  impress  of  his  restless  foot,  and  where  next  he  may  turn  up, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  A  novelist  might  make  a  fine  two-volume  romance 
from  the  history  of  these  two  men.  If  he  had,  in  addition,  the  career  of  each 
of  the  workmen  in  the  composing  and  press-rooms — no  less  than  four  of  whom 
have  been  editors  of  daily  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  —  the  *  Scottish 
Chiefs '  would  be  a  mere  nothing. 

Journalism  at  Pike's  Peak,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  does  not  run  smooth. 
Repeated  shots  have  been  fired  at  the  New8  office  by  indignant  *  roughs ; '  the 
editors  have  been  assaulted  at  various  times,  and  on  a  few  occasions  their  lives 
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have  been  in  great  jeopardy.  In  July  last,  as  the  senior  editor  was  quietly 
seated  in  his  sanctum,  several  ruffians  entered,  and  two  of  them  presenting 
cocked  revolvers  at  his  head,  requested  him  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  with  them 
to  a  gambling-saloon  a  few  squares  distant.  As  their  invitation  was  premng, 
he  accepted  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  designated.  He  was  saved  from  being 
there  shot  down  only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  saloon-keeper.  Every  few  weeks  a 
threat  of  cleaning  out  the  I^ews  office  is  made  by  its  enemies,  and  the  whole 
corps,  from  the  *  devil '  upward,  is  prepared  to  resist  such  a  purifying  process. 
The  sanctum  abounds  in  gims  and  revolvers,  always  at  hand ;  and  in  squally 
times  each  man  in  the  composing-room  has  a  *  six-shooter '  by  the  side  of  his 
copy.  The  foreman  sports  a  huge  *  navy  *  at  his  belt,  and  the  roller-boy  is 
ready  to  support  the  honor  of  the  establishment  with  the  weapon  of  his  branch 
of  trade.     Pleasant  business,  publishing  newspapers  at  Pike's  Peak ! 

Law  is  not  by  any  means  unknown  in  Denver.  The  gentlemen  of  the  green 
bag  are  quite  numerous — more  numerous,  in  fact,  than  learned,  though  there 
are  a  few  men  of  ability  among  them.  The  territory  being  as  yet  unorganized, 
there  is  no  regular  and  acknowledged  system  of  laws.  The  various  Solons  of 
this  embryonic  Athens  uphold  different  modes  of  dealing  out  justice,  as  their 
fancies  or  their  educations  impel  them.  Some  are  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
laws,  and  others  are  clamorous  for  those  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  ;  some  de- 
sire the  enforcement  of  the  ordinances  of  the  *  people  of  Denver,'  and  others  see 
.  great  poetic  beauty  in  the  code  of  the  Provisional  Government ;  a  few  of  the 
legal  practitioners  desire  a  general  and  miscellaneous  combination  of  the  four. 
The  *  Provisional  Government  of  Jefferson '  had  its  origin  during  the  babyhood 
of  the  Territory.  At  that  time  the  fossilized  political  loafers  who  had  wandered 
from  various  parts  of  the  States  to  Pike's  Peak,  set  about  putting  in  order  the 
confused  elements  found  there.  Conventions  were  held,  elections  instituted, 
legislatures  convened,  and  laws  passed.  Thus  sprung  into  existence  the  fa- 
mous Provisional  Government,  in  which  nearly  all  the  officers  were  self-elected 
and  also  self-paid.  A  few  men  of  respectability  among  them  give  a  little 
vitality  to  the  institution,  but  the  majority  bear  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
Bowery  boy  or  the  steam-boat  deck-hand  to  figure  to  advantage  in  high  posi- 
tion. A  court  under  this  government  is  a  decided  curiosity.  In  one  that  I 
entered  not  long  since,  the  judge  occupied  the  highest  seat  in  the  tribunal,  deal- 
ing out  justice  to  the  litigious.  A  pair  of  dilapidated  pants  covered  his  nether 
extremities,  and  outside  their  terminations  was  a  pair  of  huge  stogy  boots. 
Covering  his  shoulders  was  a  shirt  that  for  a  long  time  had  not  seen  a  washer- 
woman ;  and  around  his  waist  a  belt,  holding  full  in  view  an  enormous  bowie- 
knife  and  a  navy  revolver.  Out  of  his  rosy  face  and  unkept  beard  protruded  a 
common  clay  pipe,  from  which  the  smoke  of  vile  tobacco  rose  like  incense,  and 
adown  his  chin  two  rivulets  of  amber-colored  saliva  held  their  meandering  way. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  sat  on  the  stove,  (it  was  warm  weather,)  and  the  op- 
posing counsel  was  ensconced  on  a  huge  billet  of  wood.  In  corresponding  free- 
dom from  the  conventionalities  of  fashionable  life  were  the  jury,  litigants  and 
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spectators.     At  least  one-half  of  those  present  were  solacing  their  cares  with 

the  smoke  of 

*  SuBLiuE  tobacco,  which  from  east  to  west, 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  and  the  Turkman's  rest/ 

Murderers  are  generally  tried  by  a  *  People's  Court,*  or  in  other  words,  by 
the  celebrated  Judge  Lynch.  Every  thing  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  feir- 
ness  to  the  accused,  and  he  is  allowed  all  that  he  would  receive  in  a  r^ular 
court  at  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  benefit  of  technicalities.  After  the 
sentence  has  been  given,  it  is  brought  before  the  people  present  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Judge,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  now  before 
you,  be  carried  out  ?    All  in  favor  will  answer  *  Ay.' 

*Ay.' 

*  Those  opposed  will  answer,  *  No.' 
*No.' 

It  is  seldom  that  the  response  of  the  people  is  not  in  the  affirmative. 

The  first  account  of  gold  in  this  region  that  ever  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  appeared  in  a  Boston  journal  in  the  spring  of  1858.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  many  residents  of  the  towns  along  the  Missouri  river  started  for  the 
auriferous  land.  *  Cities '  in  abundance  were  laid  out,  the  most  of  which  still 
remain  in  statu  quo.  But  little  else  was  done  farther  than  to  ascertain  that  gold 
really  existed  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  In  1859  a  large  emigration,  principally 
from  the  Western  States,  passed  over  the  plains,  the  most  of  which  *  stam- 
peded' soon  after  i's  arrival.  In  1860,  the  number  of  those  who  arrived  in  the 
mining  region  was  not  far  from  seventy-five  thousand,  and  it  was  composed  of 
a  much  better  class  than  those  who  made  the  hegira  of  the  previous  year. 
Rich  placers  were  opened  and  worked,  quartz-mills  spt  in  successful  operation, 
explorations  made,  proving  the  existence  of  gold  in  all  the  country  between  Fort 
Laramie  and  El  Paso,  the  soil  cultivated  and  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  every  thing  promised  the  rapid  development  of  the  land  beyond  the  plains. 
Now  the  canons  and  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  alive  with  men  toiling 
to  move  from  its  resting-place  the  glittering  metal  which  charms  alike  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  eye.  The  steam-whistle  and  the  mill-stamp  awake  the 
echoes  where  but  lately  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the  panther 
were  the  only  sounds.  An  enormous  influx  of  the  hard-handed  sons  of  toil  is 
pouring  in  the  present  year,  and  very  soon  Pike's  Peak  will  bear  no  mean  com- 
parison with  California  and  the  other  gold  countries  of  the  world. 


THE    STARS    AND    STRIPES. 

Brothers  !  wave  high  our  banner  proud, 
With  blood  of  patriots  crimsoned  gory  : 

The  stars  that  gem  its  azure  cloud 
Are  souls  of  heroes,  set  in  glory. 
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MORNING 


BY     P.     F.     REED. 

All  hushed  and  still,  the  voiceless  air 

Is  sleeping  in  the  vale  ; 
The  morning  rises  fresh  and  fair, 
Like  a  veiled  nun  from  holy  prayer, 
And  her  dewy  light  is  pale. 

Aurora  now,  in  robes  of  red 

And  chariot  of  fire. 
Arises  from  her  azure  bed, 
"With  urn  of  flame  by  Pbcebus  fed. 

And  lights  the  gloomy  pyre ; 

And  marching  up  the  starry  dome. 

Out-blooms  each  starry  ray  ; 
Proclaiming  from  her  mystic  tome, 
The  glorious  god  of  day  has  come 
To  chase  the  gloom  away. 

The  blushes  on  her  brow  of  light. 

The  crimson  of  her  crest, 
That  lights  the  interlunar  night, 
Are  melting  to  a  pearly  white 
Adown  the  distant  west. 

The  summer  sun,  in  mellow  hues. 
The  landscape  now  is  steeping ; 
The  fleet  Aurora  still  pursues. 
While  kissing  up  the  crystal  dews 
The  night  flowers  have  been  weeping. 

The  merry  lark,  with  song  of  praise. 

Has  scaled  the  misty  wall. 
And  laves  her  in  the  genial  rays, 
And  sings  her  merry  matin  lays. 
Above  its  floating  pall ; 

All  nature  smiling  ushers  in. 

From  mid-night's  silent  sadness. 

The  purple  Mom  with  sandals  green. 

The  summer  morn  so  fair  and  sheen, 

With  notes  of  joy  and  gladness. 

VOL.   LYIII.  9 
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DOCTOR     BROWN, 

A.ND   HOW   HE   DROWNED   HIS   CABES. 

BT       J.       K.       BRTAMT. 


It  is  common,  in  Chicago,  for  young  business  men  to  furnish  and  occupy 
private  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  some  large  building,  such  as  a  bank  or 
store.  This  arrangement  is  pleasant  —  too  pleasant,  I  may  say,  for  it  gives  a 
sort  of  fatal  facility  and  fictitious  felicity  to  bachelor-hood ;  and,  indeed,  mar- 
rijd  men  have  been  known  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  mode  of  life  more  than 
suited  the  wishes  of  their  amiable  spouses,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
screw  up  their  courage  to  come  *  out  west.  *  (In  my  own  private  opinion,  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  men  quite  free  from  domestic  cares  and  interests,  are  apt  to 
grow  sentimental,  not  being  momently  pulled  down  to  inevitable  realities,  like 
family  men.) 

In  such  a  bachelor's  hall  lived  the  young  Doctor  and  I ;  and  unto  us  came, 
adventitiously,  I  declare,  Jack,  an  estray,  who  would  be  the  hero  of  this  tale, 
except  that  he  has  two  more  legs  than  it  is  fashionable  to  allow  to  the  heroes 
of  tales — and  besides,  he  has  a  caudal  appendage  of  his  own.  We  first  thought 
of  calling  him  Cortex,  on  account  of  liis  bark,  and  also  of  his  great  swimming 
powers.  But  we  agreed  that  would  be  too  professional  So,  after  mature  re- 
flection, we  fixed  upon  *  Ejaculation '  for  his  Sunday-go-to-meeting  name,  his 
name  to  be  lectured  and  punished  by,  and  *  Jack '  for  short  It  was  funny  to 
see  the  deprecatory  depression  which  came  over  Jack's  ears  and  tail  when 
called  by  his  whole,  formal,  many-syllabled  cognomen.  It  was,  to  him,  the 
shadow  of  *  coming  events. '  I  tried  hard  to  win  Jack's  affections,  but  he  ob- 
stinately preferred  the  Doctor,  who  toolf  little  notice  of  him.  He  would  much 
rather  follow  him,  who  drove  him  back,  than  me,  who  called  him.     So  in  the 

pursuit  of  happiness but  we  have  no  time  to  moralize.     Suffice  it  to  say, 

Jack  became  the  Doctor's  unprized  and  undisputed  property. 

As  soon  as  Jack  was  made  to  understand  that  the  Doctor's  piano-playing 
was  not  meant  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  (Jack's)  voice,  we  got  on 
admirably  together.  We  had  to  shut  him,  and  his  noisy  sympathies,  up  in 
another  room,  when  the  accident  cases  came,  and  they  were  not  few,  for  our 
rooms  fronted  on  Lake  street,  the  Broadway  of  Chicago.  His  green  P's  the 
Doctor  used  to  call  these  cases ;  Prime  Professional  Practice  and  Precious 
Poor  Pay,  falling,  as  such  opportimities  do,  mostly  to  the  lot  of  good-natured 
men  or  beginners. 

I  liked  nothing  better  than  to  assist  at  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  when 
needed ;  (and  my  thoughts,  I  find,  have  taken  something  of  a  medical  or  sur- 
gical turn  ever  since.)  But  the  case  that  I  watched  with  the  greatest  interest 
was  one  wherein  the  yonng  Doctor  himself  was  the  patient,  as  well  as  the 
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physician ;  and  the  coyness  of  a  certain  young  lady,  the  wheel  that  had 
run  over  him.  The  almost  romantic  openness  of  Brown's  character,  made  it 
easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  love-affair.  When  in  good'  spirits,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  idol  favored  him,  and  as  if  all  his  fears  were  cowardly  and  fool- 
ish ;  her  coyness  being  only  the  natural  maiden  modesty,  without  which  she 
would  be  a  vastly  less  charming  girl  than  she  was.  An  extra  cup  of  coffee,  or 
a  good  segar,  would  put  this  rose-colored  aspect  on  his  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  hard  work,  and  its  consequent  cool  reflection,  would  make  him  feel  that 
his  hopes  were  a  vain  chimera,  and  his  fears  a  grim  reality. 

Our  story  opens  at  the  time  when  Miss  Evans  refused  Doctor  Brown.  She 
did  not  do  it  in  words,  but  it  was  just  as  effectual  as  if  she  had  used  the  whole 
armory  of  phrases  that  girls  are  said  to  keep  ready  for  such  occasions  —  sen- 
tences that  fall  as  cold  on  men's  hearts  as  water  on  the  faces  of  the  drowning. 
Miss  Evans  had  never  in  her  life  had  occasion  to  use  those  deadly  phrases,  for 
she  was  never  a  flirt,  and  her  admirers  were  never  fools ;  and  without  a  flirt  on 
one  side,  or  a  fool  on  the  other,  there  should  never  be  a  rejection  in  words. 
So,  when  the  mitten  she  was  quietly  knitting  for  the  Doctor  became  too  plainly 
evident  for  even  the  eyes  of  love  to  remain  blind  to  it,  and  his  common-sense 
told  him  he  could  have  it  for  the  asking,  he  wisely  concluded  not  to  ask  for  it 
Whereupon  we  may  suppose  that  Time  ravelled  it  all  out  again,  and  that  the 
yam  from  this  ravelling  is  the  yarn  I  am  now  spinning  over. 

*  Angina  Pectoris^  groaned  the  poor  fellow,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
what  ailed  him.  I  had  only  asked,  because  not  to  do  so  would  have  been  a 
confession  that  I  knew  already. 

His  beloved  piano  had  been  untouched  for  days.  Jack,  in  dim  conscious- 
ness that  something  was  wrong,  had  tried  in  vain  all  his  little  ways  of  attract- 
ing his  master's  attention.  And  there  lay  my  room-mate,  confidant,  and  friend, 
prone  and  face-hidden ;  his  hands  rigidly  clasped  above  hjs  head,  and  every 
movement  and  every  interval  of  quietude  showing  the  struggle  of  a  strong 
heart  with  a  great  grief  *  Anguish  of  the  breast,'  indeed  it  was,  albeit  not 
exactly  of  the  kind  to  which  the  Faculty  have  given  that  dreadful  name. 

The  world  gives  its  sympathy  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  has  little  left 
for  the  sufferings  of  strong  men.  And  'yet,  perhaps,  the  stronger  and  nearer 
perfection  the  organization,  mental  and  physical,  the  greater  the  capacity  for 
both  joy  and  pain.  The  kind  numbness  that  mother  Nature  provides  to  set  a 
limit  to  human  endurance,  comes  soon  to  deaden  the  pains  of  womanhood  and 
childhood,  (first  or  second,)  but  holds  aloof  long,  long,  in  the  case  of  the  strong 
man,  before  the  worm  dies  in  the  fire  unquenched.  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  will  never  be  changed  by  argument,  though  reasons  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries  ;  so  we  men  must  be  content  with  the  comforts  and  consolations 
that  belong  to  us,  and  not  go  begging  for  more.  If  our  ills  are  slow  to  go, 
they  are  also  slow  to  come.  The  loving  mother,  before  mentioned,  shields  and 
pads  over  our  hearts,  figuratively,  as  well  as  literally  speaking.  If  bodily 
pain,  or  mental  griefs,  came  on  with  all  their  poignancy  at  once,  who  could 
bear  it  ?  But  through  the  thick  ribs  of  sturdy  hope,  and  the  stout  pads  of 
vanity,  the  blows  only  reach  our  hearts  deadened  and  softened.     Once  in  a 
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while,  (but  rarely,  thank  God !)  the  stroke  comes  crashing  in,  through  ribs  and 
all,  and  then the  sufferer  dies,  I  suppose.     I  never  knew  of  a  case. 

Our  hero's  was  no  such  one,  at  any  rate.  Although  he  carefully  forbore  all 
particular  attentions,  he  hoped  against  hope,  for  a  time,  first,  that  he  might  be 
mistaken ;  then  ihat  Miss  Sara  might  change  her  mind,  though  he  knew  that 
would  bo  a  miracle.  Then  sweet,  self-consolatory  vanity  offered  reasons  for  his 
failure.  Perhaps  she  was  already  in  love  with  some  other  man.  Perhaps  her 
health  was  not  as  good  as  it  seemed.  Perhaps  some  one  had  slandered  him  to 
her.  It  was  not  till  days  and  weeks  had  passed,  that  he  came  to  the  wise  con- 
clusion, that  he  was  unsuccessful  simply  because  he  was  not  nearly  so  fine  a 
fellow  as  he  had  always  thought  himselfi  and  quite  as  far  from  bemg  irresisti- 
ble as  the  rest  of  us. 

Youth,  health,  courage,  occupation,  and  elastic  spirits  xersua  wounded  pride 
and  disappointed  love  —  the  result  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  The  struggle 
was  terrible  while  it  lasted,  for  the  same  manly  qualities  that  strengthened  one 
side,  strengthened  also  its  opposite.  My  iriend  ate,  slept,  and  talked  little,  and 
smoked  much  ;  and  so  looked  a  little  pale  and  thin.  But  it  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  Time  is  the  panacea,  which,  I  verily  believe,  will  cure  all  earthly 
ills,  provided  you  only  take  enough  of  it.  Try  it.  If  the  first  dose  does  not 
cure,  take  another  and  a  larger  one. 

The  Doctor  confessed  to  me  afterward,  that  he  had  another  prescription 
which  benefited  him  immensely.  Ho  was  called  to  attend  a  poor  fellow  with 
oancer  on  the  face.  A  hopeless  case  —  poverty  —  advancing  age — unavailing 
desire  for  strong  drink,  and  an  agonizing  disease !  My  fiiend  assured  me  that 
shame  at  his  own  repinings,  when  he  had  not  one  of  these  horrors  to  complain 
of,  was  his  first  step  toward  reinstatement  in  good  sense  and  good  humor. 
He  took  his  dose  twice  a  daj'^,  and  oftener  if  he  foimd  it  necessary,  and  the 
poor  wretch  he  was  serving,  while  thus  disciplining  himself  must  have  won- 
dered at  the  faithful,  kindly,  marvellous  attentiveness  with  which  his  new  doc- 
tor smoothed  the  last  stages  of  his  journey  to  the  grave. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  I  despair  of  making  Brown's  distress  touch- 
ing to  the  general  reader  as  it  was  to  me.  Yet  I  would  defy  any  one  to  see, 
unmoved,  the  way  the  poor  fellow  took  his  disappointment  to  heart.  Keenly, 
keenly,  was  he  cut  by  every  word  and  look,  whereby  the  innocent  destroyer  of 
his  peace  showed  her  joy  at  the  change  he  constrained  himself  to  make  in  his 
manner  —  from  lover-like  to  friend-like  —  more  keenly  than  he  would  have  been 
by  the  openest  disdain  she  could  have  expressed.  My  private  opinion  is,  that 
she  must  have  been  somewhat  to  blame,  thus  to  mislead  his  usually  sagacious 
mind.  But  if  I  had  thought  best  to  utter  this  suspicion  to  Brown,  I  should 
probably  have  been  sorry  for  it.  In  fact,  the  most  discouraging  symptom  in 
his  process  of  recovery  was,  the  grave  respect  and  admiration  with  which  he 
always  spoke  of  Miss  Evans. 
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CHAPTER      SECOND. 

We  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  Doctor  really 
concluded  that  he  was  unmistakably  a  slighted  man ;  a  portentous  gloom  be- 
clouded his  face  —  even  his  drooping  moustache  seemed  to  partake  of  it  —  his 
hand  was  laid  mechanically  on  the  head  of  poor  Jack,  whose  soft,  brown  eyes 
looked  volumes  of  expostulatory  deprecation  of  his  master's  low  spirits. 

The  Doctor  looked  up,  our  eyes  met,  and  I  burst  into  an  incontroUable 
laugh,  wherein  he  deigned,  albeit  somewhat  ruefully,  to  join. 

'  Old  fellow,'  said  he 

^Old  fellow,' said  I 

*  Will  you  oblige  ma  by  inquiring  the  price  of  board  at  the  asylum  fcr 
idiots?' 

*  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life — on  one  condition.' 
*Nameit?' 

*  That  you  will  give  me  a  prescription  for  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  troubled 
with  *  Fractura  Cordis.' ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  he,  and  forthwith  wrote  in  his  memorandum-book,  tore  out 
the  leaf  and  handed  it  to  me. 

*  R.  Sp.  Pr.  Gl.  z2,  ter  in  die.' 

I  studied  over  it ;  *  Spirit  —  Pura  —  Glycerine ' 

*  Pure  spirit  of  humbug ! '  he  interrupted.  *  You  are  a  pretty  chemist ;  do 
you  think  you  could  put  up  a  prescription  ?  That  means  'Spalding's  Prepared 
Glue,  one  bottle  three  times  a  day.' 

*  Oh !  I  see  !  by  way  of  mending  the  fracture.  Yes,  I  have  often  thought 
a  stich  would  do  good  in  many  cases  of  heart-break.  But  it 's  refreshing  to  me 
to  see  a  smile  on  your  face.' 

*K  I  could  only  keep  it  there  without  so  much  exertion.  Why  can't  I  ? ' 
In  the  evening,  I  got  him  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  though  he  began 
with  such  things  as  the  plaintive  *  Songs  without  Words '  of  Mendelssohn,  yet 
he  was  gradually  led  on  through  his  repertoire  of  grand  piano  music-works, 
whose  authors  rank  as  benefactors  of  their  race  —  Chopin,  Liszt,  Dreyschook, 
Blumenthal,  Gottschalk. 

The  succeeding  symptoms  of  Brown's  slow  recovery  can  be  easily  imagined. 
He  soon  took  to  being  very  industrious  and  very  cross,  for  which  latter  mani- 
festation Jack  liked  him  none  the  less ;  but  I,  being  neither  a  dog  nor  a  wo- 
man, liked  him  not  at  alL  So  let  us  leave  him  in  his  savageness,  and  talk  be- 
tween ourselves. 

*  Why  did  not  Miss  Evans  fall  in  love  with  the  Doctor  ? ' 

My  dear  sir,  (or  madam,)  heaven  knows,  and  possibly,  not  probably,  the 
lady  herself.  He  is  good-looking  enough,  I  suppose.  His  face  has  the  good- 
humored  expression  which  springs  from  continued  and  unthought-of  health, 
and  his  general  appearance  the  grace  that  belongs  with  a  consciousness  of  great 
bodily  power  and  activity.  He  had  always,  before  he  met  Miss  Evans,  been 
accustomed  to  the  raising  of  imfounded  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  the  other  sex, 
rather  than  to  suffering  from  them  in  his  own. 
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*  Perhaps  it  was  a  matter  of  poverty  or  riches  that  disinclined  her.' 

No,  indeed,  for  he  had  neither.  He  was  richer  than  she,  for  he  had  some 
money,  and  was  steadily  making  more — much.&ster  than  she  could  do  by 
,  making  music-lessons,  which  she  was  dutifully  doing  to  support  her  mother 
and  herself.  Possibly  his  chance  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  richer, 
for  Miss  Evans's  expressed  belief  was,  that  if  two  people  loved  each  other 
enough  to  marry,  it  made  little  difference  as  to  which  party  had  the  purse. 
The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  he  would  never  marry  a  girl  richer  than 
himself^  which  probably  meant,  in  his  case  as  well  as  others,  unless  he  fell  in 
love  with  her. 

*  Why,  in  the  world,  then,  should  the  Doctor  foil,  when  the  chances  were 
so  much  on  his  side  ? ' 

I  assure  you,  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  can  be,  and  so  was  all  Chi- 
cago. AVhat  the  world  said  was,  that  Miss  Evans  quite  over-esttmated  her 
pretty  face,  (but  this  I  canH  allow ;)  that  Doctor  Brown,  with  his  means,  tal- 
ents, manners,  and  connections,  was  as  good  a  match  as  there  was  in  the  city ; 
that  Sara  would  *  go  through  the  woods  and  pick  up  a  crooked  stick  at  last ; ' 
that  the  Doctor  might  thank  his  stars  he  was  well  out  of  it,  for  whosoever  mar- 
ried Sara,  married  her  mother  too,  etc.,  etc. 

*  Could  it  be  that  she  had  a  horror  of  his  profession  ?' 

Scarcely ;  for  women  are  apt  to  like  doctors,  whether  of  medicine  or  divin- 
ity ;  perhaps,  because  there  is  something  mysterious  and  occult  in  their  power. 
Women  like  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  confidence  in  those  powers,  (med- 
ical,) in  the  bodily  ills  which  are  only  too  surely  part  of  their  future  lot,  and  to 
lean  on  those,  (spiritual,)  in  the  religious  yearnings  that  form  the  angelic  part 
of  the  true  womanly  nature. 

*  Then  what  do  you  think  was  the  reason  ?  * 

Well,  if  you  put  it  to  me  in  that  personal  way,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
was,  because  he  fell  in  love  with  her  first ;  and  more,  he  let  her  see  that  it  was 
so  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  let  other  people  see  it,  too.  He  had  that  kind  of  inso- 
lent humility  which  says,  *  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,'  which  really  means : 
*  Whatever  I  do  is  good  enough  for  all  the  world  to  know.'  And  although  he 
knew  that  a  little  judicious  neglect  was  what  his  cause  needed,  yet,  as  it  was 
day  where  she  was,  and  night  where  she  was  not,  to  him,  he  took  no  pains  to 
curb  his  impatient  yearning  for  the  sweet  intoxication  of  her  society.  This 
self-indulgence  put  on,  for  his  eyes,  the  attractive  garb  of  truth  and  candor. 
All  very  fine.  Doctor,  except  that  it  failed  of  its  object.  How  could  any  lady 
be  expected  to  suppose  that  a  hand  so  lightly  at  her  disposal,  had  any  weig|ht 
in  the  world  ?  It  is  a  hand  of  iron  under  a  glove  of  velvet  that  makes  so  good 
a  surgeon,  and  so  influential  a  business-man  as  the  Doctor ;  but  how  could  she 
suspect  it,  in  whom,  of  all  others,  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  respect,  while  flie 
owner  seemed  to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  try  to  please  her  ? 

However  this  may  be,  such  a  season  of  distress,  be  the  cause  explicable  or 
not,  seems  to  form  a  barrier  between  boyhood  and  manhood.  One  is  a  boy  till 
it  comes,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be  deferred,  and  when  it  is  past,  one  is  a 
boy  no  longer.     Fate  can  never  hurt  him  so  hazily  again.     It  has  no  shaiper 
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arrows  in  store,  and  the  scar  which  that  barb  left,  covers  and  protects  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  exposed  nerve-point  in  his  frame. 

So  much  chat  by  way  of  by-play,  while  the  Doctor  is  getting  over  his  cross- 
ness. He  gradually  grew  to  be  very  much  like  his  old  self;  but  still  the  wound 
bled  afresh  whenever  he  met  his  darling,  and  watched  with  feverish  regret  and 
admiration  her  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness,  and  her  pitying,  sisterly  affection 
and  solicitude  to  him-ward.  Therefore  was  I  moved  to  drag  him  away  from 
town,  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  or  rather  nights,  at  the  Park  View  Hotel ;  a  nice 
place  on  the  lake-shore,  near  Chicago,  where  people  can  go  and  stay  for  the 
summer  months,  doing  business  in  town  as  usual. 

I  say  people  can  go  there.  They  can,  but  they  do  not,  or  at  least  otily  a 
few  do.  There  stands  a  beautiful  hotel,  excellently  furnished  and  well  kept, 
and  almost  empty  I  This  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  Chicago,  with  its  lake- 
breezes,  its  Michigan  avenue  drive  and  promenade  on  the  lake-shore,  its  pleas- 
ant and  respectable,  though  rather  sober  and  (perhaps)  puritanical  society, 
elegantly  housed,  and,  in  short,  its  various  and  sundry  appliances  for  comfort 
and  luxury,  (including  a  large  Teutonic  infusion  into  its  population,  bringing 
with  it  a  great  store  of  music,  of  course,)  is  as  pleasant  a  summer  residence  as 
heart  need  wish.  While  I  have  lived  there,  I  have  found  no  temptation  in  my 
own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  my  friends,  to  get  away ;  except,  always,  that  for 
each  of  us  children  of  the  dear  old  Atlantic  States,  there  exists  a  Mecca,  away 
off  under  the  rising  sun,  toward  which  our  hearts  ever  turn  when  praying, 
and  our  feet  when  free. 

IJIever  fear,  ye  sea-girt  shores,  ye  beloved  Mohawk,  and  Hudson,  and  Dela- 
ware, and  Susquehanna  valleys,  or  honored  old  New-England,  mother  of  all 
'good  things  —  never  fear  that  ye  are  forgotten  by  your  westward-wandering 
children  I  Their  home-sent  thoughts  and  memories  fall  as  thick  and  fast  and 
silently  on  your  unconscious  hill-sides  and  roof-trees,  as  the  softest  autumn 
snow-storm.  And  the  flakes  lie  there  as  quietly,  ready  to  melt  in  sympathy 
with  every  beam  of  sunshine  you  enjoy,  or  to  harden  into  a  strong  and  present 
protection  whenever  the  frosts  of  adversity  shall  threaten  you. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  the  Doctor  touch  the  piano  again,  throwing 
his  whole  soul  into  the  intricacies  of  those  delicious  masterpieces,  as  if  he  found 
fit  expression  for  his  feelings  through  them.  He  knew  the  uses  of  music,  and 
he  never  played  for  show ;  but  there  was  the  true  power  in  his  playing ;  that 
which,  for  the  time,  brings  the  listener  up  to  the  level  of  the^performer,  in  feel- 
ing, at  least.  And  he  enjoyed  it,  in  spite  of  all  sorrows.  The  lake,  too,  seemed 
to  have  a  cheering  influence  on  him.  He  gazed  on  it  with  dreamy  eyes,  as  he 
paced  its  bank,  smoking  his  segar,  and  sometimes  amused  Jack,  by  skipping 
stones  along  its  siuface  for  that  childish  quadruped  to  chase.  And  then  the 
bathing ;  he  said  it  cooled  his  head  to  dive ;  perhaps  he  hoped  it  might  cool  his 
heart,  too.  At  any  rate,  dive  he  did,  with  a  pertinacity  I  never  saw  equalled. 
Especially  he  loved  diving  from  the  side  of  an  old  stranded  and  half-sunken 
schooner,  which  lay  in  a  nook  not  much  frequented  by  the  other  bathers,  whose 
frolics  and  noise  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much  for  a  man  determined  to  be 
gloomy.  Wrecks  are  not  voiceless,  on  our  lake ;  they  tell  sad  tales ;  and  the 
Doctor  had  had  his  share  in  the  sad  scenes  they  bring  us,  and  done  his  part  in 
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the  painful  duties  they  demand ;  for,  though  temporarily  rather  griin,  he  had 
the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  and  that  warm  and  active  sympathy  of  nature 
which  wins  love,  irresistibly,  from  every  soul,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  person 
whom  perversely  such  a  nature  chooses  to  single  out  for  adoration.  LiaYishcd 
love  is  never  prized  at  its  worth ;  that  which  comes  when  we  least  expect  it,  is 
I'xtjuisitely  precious.  Not  most  valuable,  indeed,  but  most  flattering,  and, 
therefore,  oftenest  successful. 

Down  at  Park  View,  there  were  some  agreeable  people,  though  their  name 
was  not  legion,  that  not  being  a  common  surname,  as  yet,  out  West.  Among 
the  guests,  Miss  Evans  and  her  mamma  made  their  appearance  at  the  hotel,  one 
afternoon ;  and  when  I  saw  the  young  lady's  unaffected  surprise  at  meeting  the 
Doctor,  and  her  entire  absence  of  surprise  at  meeting  my  sister,  it  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  the  last-named  lady  might  possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  bring- 
ing Miss  Evans  down,  although  she  would  not  own  it  to  me,  looking  upon  me 
as  too  confidential  with  Doctor  Brown  to  be  intrusted  with  so  delicate  a  secret- 

The  pretty  Sara  was  paler  than  she  used  to  be.  And  thinner  too.  The 
rounded  outlines  of  her  perfect  chin  and  throat  were  not  so  full  as  of  old,  and 
h(?r  straight  eyebrows  and  smooth  forehead  seemed  tightened,  as  if  by  back- 
ward  pressure  at  the  temples.  Had  she  been  thinking  of  any  thing  particular  ? 
Do  young  ladies  ever,  on  reflection,  think  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
own  feelings  at  some  past  day  ?  Perhaps  not.  I  dare  say  the  feet  is,  that  the 
dear  good  girl  had  worked  hard,  and  only  made  a  bare  living  for  herself  and 
her  mother.  Poor  thing!  Dinging  crotchets  and  quavers  into  little  heads 
already  full  of  crotchets  of  their  own,  and  ready  to  break  into  very  unmusical 
(luavers  of  their  own  at  having  these  original  crotchets  interfered  with  —  this  is  ' 
hard  work,  and  I  fancy  Miss  Evans  was  beginning  to  see  that  her  glorious  in- 
dependence was  a  pretty  severe  lot. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  her  admirers,  when  any  young  girl  begins  to  feel  the 
need  of  something  to  lean  on  ;  something  unlike  herself,  the  complement,  as  it 
were,  of  her  nature ;  having  boldness  contrasted  to  her  modesty,  ambition  to 
her  humility,  logic  to  her  conscience,  justice  to  her  benevolence,  skepticism  to 
her  credulity;  in  short,  stubbornness  to  her  pliability,  and  strength  to  her 
weakness,  all  through.  Fortunate  it  is  for  us  all  that  such  feelings  of  need  d# 
come  over  girls,  for  if  they  did  not,  alas  for  our  matrimonial  chances !  We  are 
none  of  us,  of  the  sterner  sex,  modest  enough,  or  humble  or  conscientious  or 
benevolent  or  pliable  enough  to  be  acceptable,  according  to  the  standard  the 
dear  beings  set  for  themselves  —  and  each  other. 

To  some  such  state  of  mind  had  our  beauty,  our  heroine,  just  arrived.  If 
her  surviving  parent  had  been  father  instead  of  mother,  I  think  it  probable  that 
she  would  have  clung  to  him  with  perfect  contentment  and  fulness  of  joy.  But 
then  this  history  would  never  have  been  written,  for  she  would  have  asked  no 
hero  but  her  father,  and  if  he  had  lived  only  a  few  years,  why  —  she  would 
have  been  an  old  maid,  and  that 's  all  I 

'  But  as  he  did  not  live  —  of  course  —  the  Doctor ' 

Exactly,  madam.  The  Doctor  might  have  now  pressed  his  suit  with  good* 
prospects  of  success,  if  he  had  not,  months  before,  made  his  throw,  and  logt. 
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As  it  was,  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  no  better  chance  than  any  one  else.     Not 
so  good,  in  fact,  for  he  would  have  much  to  unbuild  before  he  could  begin 
building  a  fabric  of  romantic  attachment,   in  place  of  the  terrible  *  friendly  • 
regard '  in  which  Sara  coolly  held  him.  • 

So  the  Doctor  took  his  walks  alone,  or  with  Jack,  and  Sara  took  hers  alone, 
or  with  her  mother,  each  probably  thinking  on  the  subject  to  him  and  her 
most  agreeable  in  the  world  —  namely,  Sara  Evans.  And  the  summer  wore 
on,  and  the  Doctor  played  soft  music,  and  Miss  Evans  went  and  came,  and  if 
it  were  not  that  you  know  that  I  should  have  no  business  to  tell  a  story  unless 
it  had  a  better  ending  than  this  would  be,  you  might  as  well  shut  the  book,  dear 
reader,  for  the  case  is  hopeless.  But  take  heart  of  grace,  and  we  '11  see  what 
we  shall  see. 

CHAPTER       THIRD. 

*  Why,  Jacu,  what's  the  matter  ? '  For  Jack  is  coming  up  through  the 
bushes,  making  the  very  best  use  of  his  lungs  which  is  consistent  with  the  very 
best  use  of  his  legs, 

*  Help  !  help  !  help  !  help  I '  he  calls,  almost  as  plainly  as  a  man  could  say 
it.  Then  he  bursts  into  view,  and  runs  toward  Miss  Evans,  with  the  most  be- 
seeching agony  in  his  wild  eyes.  Next  he  seems  to  conclude,  '  You  are  of  no 
use  —  only  a  woman  after  all ! '  for  he  tears  away  toward  the  hotel ;  but 
suddenly  turns,  on  seeing  that  there  is  no  time  to  go  there  and  back. 

*  Poor  Jacu  I     Good  doggy  !     Do  n't  Jack,  you  've  torn  my  flounce ! ' 

*  Woe !  woe !  wo-o-o-oe ! '  Jack  strains  out,  in  inarticulate  murmurs, 
through  his  teeth,  clenched  in  Miss  Evans's  dress,  as  he  pulls  her  with  might 
and  main  toward  the  lake,  swaying  his  head  over  and  over,  from  side  to  side, 
in  the  intensity  of  his  efforts  to  make  her  go  with  him. 

*  Suppose  he  should  be  mad !  But  no.  His  coat  is  soaking  wet.  Yes ! 
yes !  poor  doggy  I     I  '11  come. ' 

*  Bow-wow-wow ' — ad  infinitum,  illustrated  by  insane  rushes  toward  the 
lake,  and  back  to,  and  round.  Miss  E.  (Translation:)  *0h!  why  don't  you 
come  faster  I  You'll  be  too  late !  I'd  be  ashamed  to  stand  up  on  my  hind 
feet,  as  you  do,  and  go  so  slow,  when  something  dreadful  was  happening,'  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

*  Yes,  yes,  poor  Jacu !  I  '11  come  as  fast  as  I  can  through  these  dreadful 
bushes.     That 's  right  I     You  go  on  down,  and  I  '11  be  there  presently.' 

Then,  as  she  comes  in  sight  of  the  lake,  rolling  lots  of  stones  down  the  steep 
bank,  before  her  sliding  footsteps 

*  0  horror !  There  he  lies,  dead  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  I  No  I  It 's 
only  his  clothing!  He's  drowned!  What  is  that  Jack  has  in  the  water? 
His  master's  hand!     What  can  this  mean  ?    Help  !  help  I  help  ! ' 

*  Help !  help !  help ! ' 

The  mocking  echoes  replied.  The  old,  plaintive  howl  came  bubbling  and 
gurgling  from  the  poor  dog's  jaws,  as  he  tugged  away  with  might  and  main  at 
the  helpless  hand,  now  disappearing  with  jt,  and  now  coming  up  again,  his 
white  fore-pftW5  glistening  quick  and  fruitlessly  just  beneath  the  surface.. 
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*  Sara,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  now  is  your  time  of  triaL  Bo  true  to  your- 
self^ and  save  a  life.'  Yet  she  shuddered,  and  looked  wildly  around  to  see  if 
HO  other  help  was  near.  No !  So  she  steps  rapidly  along  the  sunken  rail  of 
the  schooner,  in  the  cold,  cruel,  deepening  water.  She  keepa  a  hand  on  the 
cabin  sky-light,  to  steady  herself  as  far  out  as  that  lasts  —  then  there  remain 
two  terrible,  unsupported  steps  beyond.  She  slips  and  staggers,  with  arms 
out-stretched,  and  that  terrible  mass  of  floating  skirts  around  her ;  then  she 
grasps  the  taffrail  with  both  hands,  and  at  last  she  has  the  cold,  white  hand  in 
hers! 

But  the  horrid,  ghastly  burden  will  not  come  t  She  pulls  it^  and  finds  it 
move  a  little.  So  far  it  follows  the  hand,  as  she  draws  it  toward  her,  and  then 
surges  heavily  and  slowly  back  again,  like  some  hideous  load  one  dreams  of  in 
a  nightmare.  One  more  effort.  The  weird-looking,  floating  hair  comes  to  the 
surface.  She  must  lift  the  body  away  from  the  wreck  a  little ;  so,  stooping 
forward,  she  lets  go  the  friendly  support,  depending  only  on  her  poor  little 
distant,  uncertain  feet,  winds  her  arms  round  the  unconscious  neck,  and  lifts 
with  all  her  remaining  strength.  The  something  that  had  held  the  hody  down, 
gives  way,  and  it  surges  back  no  more. 

It  draws  in  almost  easily,  with  one  of  her  hands  wound  in  the  collar,  while 
she  steadies  her  steps  with  the  other.  Easily,  that  is,  till  the  heavy  shoulders 
strand  on  the  sand  of  the  beach,  and  then  all  her  powers  are  no  more  than 
suflBcient  to  drag  the  head  up  to  where  the  waves  will  not  overflow  the  fece. 
There  it  lies !  '  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ? '  she  cries,  as  a  flood  of  despairing 
tears  mingle  with  the  cold  drops  on  the  face ;  and  the  poor  dog's  yelping  chimes 
in  always  with  her  fears.  She  rubs  the  hands  with  all  her  .strength,  but  such 
a  little  effort  seems  absurdly  ineffectual.  Jack  keeps  on  licking  his  master's 
face,  and  whining  piteously.  Sara  tries  to  turn  the  inanimate  frame  on'its  side, 
as  recommended  in  the  *  Directions '  for  such  cases.  Vain  I  The  square, 
slopeless  shoulders  lie  there,  like  a  cross  of  stone,  and  she  cannot  move  them 
over.  Can  it  be  that  this  mass  of  thew  and  sinew  shall  never  again  be  stirred 
by  the  power  of  its  own  life  ?    Must  she  leave  him  for  DEAD  ? 

Oh  !  what  shall  she  do  ?  what  sliall  she  do  ?  How  produce  one  single  con- 
traction in  those  water-logged  lungs  ?  One  more  desperate  effort.  She  falls 
on  the  broad  chest,  heavily,  with  both  knees,  and  so  suddenly  as  to  startle 
back  the  dog ;  a  gush  of  blood  and  water  bursts  from  the  mouth  and  nose  of 
the  drowned.  The  eyes  unclose,  and,  after  a  moment  of  frightful  wandering 
atrdbUmus^  their  look  settles  on  her  face.  The  poor  fellow  has  changed  fi:^m 
a  thing  to  a  man  again. 

Now  her  task  is  done,  but  not  her  trial.  After  the  first  feeling  of  joy  and 
relief,  she  turns  sick  and  faint  at  thought  of  her  own  instinctive  rashness. 
But  soon,  impelled  by  fear  and  shame,  she  turns  to  fly  toward  the  hotel,  as 
well  as  the  yielding  sand,  and  her  soaked  shoes,  and  heavy,  heavy  skirts  will 
let  her.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  rods,  she  stops  to  breathe,  and  to  look  back 
and  see  whether  he  still  seems  to  be  recovering.  Yes  I  he  is  resting  on  one 
elbow,  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,,  while  the  water,  in 
•  fearful  throes,  pours  up  from  his  lungs. 
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Sara  presses  her  hands  to  her  burning  face,  as  if  she  would  crush  her  eye- 
balls back  into  her  brain.  *  Why  must  it  be  for  me  to  do  ?'  she  says,  as  she 
hurries  wildly  along,  in  the  vain  effort  to  run  away  from  her  thoughts.  *  Oh  I 
how  could  I  ?  *  are  the  words  often  repeated ;  but  the  four  words,  as  written 
and  printed,  give  scarcely  more  of  the  harrowing  sound  that  bursts  from  her 
lips  than  any  other  four  words  in  the  language  would  do.  Some  of  us  have 
heard  the  ^  Oh  ! '  of  a  woman  in  intense  anguish  of  mind  or  body.  It  is  made 
by  a  convulsive  iwspiration  of  the  breath ;  not  an  eajpiration.,  But  those  who 
have  heard  it  need  no  reminder,  and  as  for  those  who  have  not,  let  us  hope 
they  never  may ! 

The  fates  favored  the  dear  heroine  —  they  should  be  forever  forsworn  if . 
they  had  not  —  and  she  reached  the  house  unobserved,  and  soon  found  herself 
in  her  own  room  and  alone,  her  mother  being  away  in  toWn.  There  my  sister 
found  her,  soon  after,  hiding  her  fece  in  her  pillow,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  But  she  would  not  tell  a  word,  then,  of  what  the  matter  was. 
The  state  of  her  clothing  told  a  part  of  the  story ;  but  beyond  that,  the  mystery 
was  impenetrable.  On  the  other  hand,  she  made  my  sister  promise  never  to 
tell  even  what  she  did  know.  Imagine  the  feelings  with  which  the  latter  young 
lady  closed  the  door,  and  left  Sara  to  her  secret  I 

When  Brown  found  himself  partially  recovered,  his  first  care  was  to  find 
his  presentable  apparel,  and  get  home  somehow  or  other.  Few  thoughts 
occupied  his  cloudy  and  aching  brain ;  yet  he  was  generous  enough,  even  then, 
almost  to  regret  that  Sara,  sensitive  and  delicate  to  a  fault,  should  have  been 
fated  to  find  him,  and  forced  to  act  in  so  trying  an  emergency.  An  egotist,  as 
much  in  love  as  he,  might  have  thought,  *  We  love  those  whom  we  benefit,' 
and  one  could  hardly  blame  him,  either.  But  Brown's  feeling  was:  *  Sara  will 
be  mortified  if  it  should  be  known  that  she  dragged  me  out  of  the  water,  and 
threw  herself  upon  me  to  save  my  life.*  So  he  went  to  bed  and  took  some 
brandy,  and  then  slept  an  hour  or  two,  waking  in  time  to  appear  at  tea,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  *  Miss  Evans  will  not  come  down,'  thought  he,  *  and 
there  must  not  seem  to  be  any  simultaneity  in  our  movements  in  the  eyes  of 
all  these  people,  whom  she  will  wish  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  her  share  in  my 
afternoon's  adventure.'  Sara,  by  going  through  a  similar  course  of  reasoning, 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  he  would  not  get  down,  and  if  she  were 
away,  her  absence  might  in  some  way  be  connected  with  his.  So  they  were 
both  there. 

*  Why,  Doctor  I  Doctor  !  what  w  the  matter  with  you  ?  Your  eyes  are  all 
bloodshot,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  just  seen  your  great-grandmother  I ' 

*  I  came  very  near  seeing  her,  and  all  my  other  deceased  relatives,  this 
afternoon.' 

*  Mercy  I    How  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?    Do  tell  us  all  about  it  I ' 

*  By  the  simple  method  of  joining  their  society  in  the  land  of  ghosts.' 
(Chorus.)  *  0  dear  I  —  how  awful ! ' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  ladies.  You  '11  probably  none  of  you  ever  come  so  near  — 
at  least  I  hope  not  —except  once ;  and  then  you  '11  never  come  back  to  tell 
of  it.' 
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*  Arc  you  in  earnest  ? ' 

*  Certainly.' 

^IIow  was  it,  then  ?' 

*  I  dove  off  the  high  side  of  the  old  sunken  schooner,  as  is  my  custom  of  an 
afternoon,  and  suppose  I  must  have  struck  my  head  on  the  davit  which  pro- 
jects from  the  low  side  of  the  stern,  but  which  I  thought  had  been  broken  off 
and  washed  away  long  ago.  I  cannot  speak  to  further  particulars,  fix>m  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  matter,  for  the  first  I  knew,  Jack  here  was  licking 
my  face  on  the  beach.  And  then  I  found  a  preposterous  deyelopment  of  the 
bump  of  firmness  on  the  top  of  my  head ;  I  suppose  it  must  have  absorbed 
some  of  that  quality  from  the  timber  it  struck.' 

*  Dear  me  I  how  horrid !  And  Jack  saved  you  I  How  obliged  we  all  are 
to  Jack  I     Come  here,  Jackie !     Come  here,  good  dog  I ' 

But  Jack  declined  changing  from  the  afiectionate  position  of  sitting  with 
his  chin  resting  on  his  master's  knee,  and  gazing  up  into  his  face  with  all  his 
eyes.  That  was  happiness  enough,  now,  for  him,  he  thought.  His  tail  de- 
scribed one  semi-circle  on  the  floor,  when  his  master  spoke  his  name,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  head ;  otherwise  he  might  have  been  a  beautiful  canine  statue 
cut  in  ebony  and  ivory,  for  all  movement  there  was  about  him.  But  he  seemed 
to  experience  a  sudden  change  of  heart  in  regard  to  the  contempt  in  which  he 
usually  held  young  ladies.  He  withdrew  his  head  fi-om  his  master's  hand, 
and  walked  quietly  over  to  where  Miss  Evans  was  sitting,  laid  himself  down  in 
front  of  her,  and  fixed  on  her  face  the  same  soft,  wistful  eyes  he  had  just  been 
devoting  to  his  master's. 

And  she :  did  she  think  that  the  proper  way  to  appear  unconscious  was  to 
sit  silent  and  pale,  with  her  head  bent  over  her  work,  while  such  an  account  of 
peril  to  her  friend  was  being  recited?  In  truth,  she  did  not  think  much  about 
it  —  only  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her  up. 

Fortunately  for  her,  there  was  an  explanation  to  her  behavior,  more  evident 
than  the  true  one,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time  a  romantic  theory,  the  company 
at  once  accepted  it.  Mysterious  whispers  might  have  been  heard  in  most  of 
the  bowers  of  beauty  at  the  Park  View  House  that  night.  *  Did  you  see  how 
pale  Sara  Evans  looked  when  Dr.  Brown  was  telling  of  his  escape  ?  It 's  all 
very  fine  for  her  to  pretend  she  do  n  t  care  for  him.  /  know  better  I  The 
idea ! '  (They  pronounced  it  *  the  eyedy.')  *  Just  because  she  's  pretty  —  or 
thinks  herself  so  !  I  guess  the  Doctor  '11  never  give  her  another  chance  I  Good 
for  her,  too ! '  etc.,  etc. 

My  sister  denied  that  she  had  any  curiosity  as  to  how  Sara  had  come  into 
such  a  plight  of  tears  and  be-draggled-ness.  Curiosity  I  No,  indeed !  But 
she  considered  it  her  DUTY,  she  said,  to  insist  on  a  full  confession,  as  the  only 
terms  on  which  she  could  consent  to  conceal  it  from  Mrs.  Evans. 

When  poor  Sara  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  her  sobs  recommenced,  and 
she  would  not  be  comforted.  *What  will  he  think  of  me!  I'm  sure  he 
would  rather  have  died  than  that  /  should  be  the  one  to  find  him  I  I  can  never 
look  him  in  the  face  again.     Why  could  rCt  it  have  been  any  one  else  ? ' 

*  As  to  what  he  thinks  of  you,  my  dear,  I  do  n't  see  that  it 's  of  much  con- 
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sequence.  You  know  that  you  Ve  done  your  duty.  That 's  enough  I  But  if 
you  really  wish  to  know  what  he  thinks  about  it,  I  can  guess  —  and  my  guess 
is,  that  he  thinks  you  are  destined  to  be  his  guardian  angel,  whether  you  will 
or  no,  and  that  he*  11  come  to-morrow  and  tell  you  so.' 

A  look  of  firm  and  threatening  determination  came  over  the  dear,  hand- 
some face,  as  Sara  disengaged  herself  from  her  indiscreet  friend's  arms,  and 
(hey  talked  no  more  that  night.  When  Miss  Evans  was  alone  in  her  own  room, 
she  thought  —  oh  !  dear,  how  savagely  she  did  think ! 

*  I  did  only  what  I  would  have  done  for  a  perfect  stranger.  He  will  come 
to  thank  me  in  the  morning.  I  will  receive  him  with  icy  unconsciousness,  and 
leave  the  room  instantly !  * 

Morning  came,  but  the  Doctor  did  not.     He  drove  early  to  town. 

*  I  dare  say  he  will  write  me  a  note  full  of  hateful  gratitude.  I  know  his 
hand,  and  will  return  it  to  him,  unopened,  through  the  mail  I ' 

No  note  made  its  appearance. 

The  fact  is,  the  Doctor  had  been  cogitating  too.  Ho  agreed  with  Sara  in 
thinking  she  would  have  done  as  much  for  any  stranger.  Yet  the  proposition- 
that  his  whole  future  object  in  life  should  be  to  give  her  comfort  and  spare  Iter 
pain,  seemed  too  obvious  a  one  to  call  for  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  was 
evident  from  her  behavior  that  the  sight  of  him  must  always  hereafter  be 
painful  to  her.  So  those  dear  eyes  should  forever  be  a  sealed  book  to  him 
henceforth.  She  should  never  see  him  again.  He  could  get  into  practice 
somewhere  else,  and  there  were  plenty  of  doctors  in  Chicago.  So  that  was 
settled. 

*  Then  he  owed  to  her  all  he  had  in  the  world.  What  would  his  interests  on 
earth  be  to  him  now  if  it  were  not  for  her  ?  Whatever  he  had  must  be  hers. 
It  might,  at  least,  lessen  her  anxiety  for  her  mother's  support.  She  could  not 
object.  She  should  not.  She  was  never  to  see  him  again.  He  would  not  even 
give  any  thing  to  her^  for  fear  of  making  her  feel  obliged  to  him  —  hateful  idea! 
No !  He  would  settle  it  on  her  mother.  And  his  early  ride  to  town  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  sell  the  two  or  three  lots  that  repre- 
sented his  savings  thus  far  in  life. 

Romantic,  was  n't  it  ?  But,  remember,  here  was  a  woman  with  whom  he 
was  already  as  much  in  love  as  any  man  can  be.  Then  add  to  this  that  she 
had  put  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  that  a  man  can  be  put  under.  And 
farther,  it  was  of  a  kind  that  evidently  made  him  repulsive  to  her  I  Then,  if 
you  were  to  ask  me  whether  there  was,  behind  all,  a  secret  hope  that  she  would 
regret  him,  when  gone,  and  perhaps  let  him  know  of  her  regret ;  I  cannot 
answer.  Such  chimeras  do  drive  some  lovers  to  sea,  and  some  to  suicide.  I  'm 
sure  that  if  there  was  any  such  spring  of  action,  the  Doctor  himself  was  un- 
conscious of  it.  His  only  thought,  as  he  hastened  to  make  these  *  little  sacri- 
fices '  to  her,  was,  regret  that  he  could  not  do  something  more.  I  think  it 
would  have  soothed  his  feelings  to  intercept  a  dragon,  approaching  to  attack 
her. 

He  came  down  to  Park  View  in  the  afternoon,  hoping  —  yes,  positively 
hoping  that  he  should  not  meet  Miss  Evans.  But  there  she  was,  walking  the 
piazza  with  her  mother,  who  had  just  returned.     Others  were  there  too,  but 
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he  scarcely  saw  them.     Some  of  them  managed  to  meet  him  just  as  he  came 
up  the  steps. 

*  Why,  Doctor !  We  hear  that  you  are  going  away  from  Park  View  I  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  the  lake  now.  It  won't  hurt  you  if  you  don't  go  near  it 
We'll  protect  you.' 

*  I  must  really  go  back  to  town,  Miss  Chatterbox  —  Chatterton,  I  mean. 
You've  no  idea  of  the  crowds  of  people  who  die  every  night,  merely  because  I 
am  not  in  my  office  to  be  called  up  and  prescribe  for  them.  Mourning  goods 
are  rising  enormously  in  consequence.' 

*  Oh !  nonsense.     We  shall  all  put  on  mourning  if  you  go,  so  where  is  the 

difference  ?    Besides,  Mrs. tells  us  that  you  have  decided  to  move  away 

from  Chicago.' 

*  Yes,  I  fear  I  am  becoming  too  necessary  to  Chicago,  and  if  I  stay,  people 
will  forget  how  to  die  without  my  treatment.' 

*  Oh !  don't  talk  so,  for  mercy's  sake !  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  people 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  live  forever !  But  do  you  know  you  are  late  for 
our  boat-ride,  and  you  see  we're  all  ready  —  or  have  you  forgotten  all  about  it? 

It  was  too  true  —  the  Doctor  had  forgotten  his  engagement ;  but  he  put  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  daughter  were  of  the 
party.  Sara  noticed  that  his  hand  did  not  even  close  on  hers  as  he  helped  her 
in.  *  Surely,'  thought  she,  *  he'll  want  to  pull  in  this  boat'  Not  he.  *  Jump 
in,'  he  called  cheerily  to  me,  *  and  pull  for  your  life,  for  I'll  be  after  you  like  a 
hurricane.' 

Miss  Evans  said  nothing  during  the  sail ;  perhaps  her  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  the  sinewy  arms  that  were  propelling  the  other  boat  round  and  round  ours. 

The  saddle-horses  met  them  at  their  return.  Miss  Evans  had  to  forego  on 
that  occasion,  the  accustomed  assistance  of  the  Doctor's  firm  hand  in  mount- 
ing. He  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  some  mysterious  complication  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  Miss  Chatterton' s  stirrup.  So  I  had  to  hand  her  up,  (an  unac- 
customed duty  for  me,)  and  Dr.  Brown  rode  by  Miss  Chatterton' s  side,  (an  un- 
accustomed pleasure  for  her,)  and  suffered  a  kind  of  pleasant  pain  under  her 
continued  innuendoes  that  she  knew  some  one  whose  request  would  change  the 
Doctor's  determination  of  departing,  as  he  said  he  should,  after  *  early  break- 
fast '  next  morning. 

So  the  lover  let  his  idol  severely  alone.  Cruel  Doctor  I  You  ought  to  have 
gone  one  step  farther  in  your  amiable  philosophizing,  and  seen  that  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  Sara  to  have  the  opportunity  of  rebuffing  or  repelling  you 
in  some  way,  so  as  not  to  throw  all  the  mortification  on  her,  giving  her  no 
chance  to  retaliate.  What  could  she  do  ?  Women  and  children  cry  when 
they  are  hurt  So  when  she  was  alone,  she  cried  —  first  from  mortification  at 
her  anomalous  position ;  secondly,  a  kind  of  admiring^  and  envying  vexation 
that  he  should  carry  matters  off  with  such  a  high  hand ;  lastly,  with  self-blame, 
for  being  such  an  unreasonable  self —  she  who  had  always  before  been  so  rea- 
sonable ! 

Well !  She  was  very  unhappy.  He  was'  going  away.  Of  course  it  was  on 
her  account     That  must  not  be.     He  ought  to  know  that  she  did  not  blame 
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him  at  all.     Blame  him  for  what?    For  being  drowned?    Absurd !     Why  did 
he  not  speak  to  her  ?    He  looked  pale  yet,  poor  fellow ! 

Thus  reasoning,  she  came  to  a  conclusion  that  she  almost  suspected  must  be 
a  wrong  one  —  it  sent  such  a  thrill  of  happiness  to  her  heart  I  Still,  cool  re- 
flection showed  no  reason  to  change  her  mind,  and,  after  looking  in  the  glass 
as  if  to  question  her  own  identity,  she  hid  her  sweet  face  in  her  pillow,  blush- 
ing at  the  happy  train  Of  thought  her  new  resolve  had  given  rise  to. 

CHAPTER     FOURTH. 

Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sat  on  the  porch  next  morning,  waiting  for 
breakfast  and  a  horse,  a  very  miserable  man  indeed.  In  the  excitement  of 
doing  good  to  his  darling,  unknown  to  her,  he  had  forgotten  that  really  and 
truly  when  he  never  saw  her  any  more,  he  never  should  see  her  any  more;  that 
is,  he  had  forgotten  how  much  the  simple  words  meant  to  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  when  he  left  her  he  left  hope  too.  He  had  forgotten  what  land- 
marks in  his  life  had  been  the  times  when  he  could  exchange  a  few  words  with 
her;  how  he  had  looked  forward  from  one  interview  to  another,  thinking  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  hours  only  as  approaching  or  receding  from  the  precious  ones 
spent  in  her  beloved  society.  And  now — poor  Doctor !  No,  Jack,  you  can- 
not amuse  your  master  this  morning.  He  sits  with  his  forehead  squeezed  in 
his  hands,  trying  to  benumb  his  brain,  as  it  were,  and  shut  out  the  cruel 
regret  which  is  ringing  in  his  ears  and  wringing  his  heart,  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks. 

Suddenly  Jack  ceased  his  unnoticed  gambols  about  his  master,  and  dashed 
into  the  hall,  where  he  seemed  to  find  new  fuel  for  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
The  gentle  rustle  of  a*  dress  brought  the  Doctor  to  his  feet,  and  —  Miss  Evans 
stood  before  him,  looking  too  beautiful  for  his  eyes  to  dare  to  rest  on.  He 
could  have  taken  his  affidavit  that  her  head  was  encircled  by  an  aureole,  al- 
though common  folk  woulci  merely  have  remarked  that  she  had  beautiful  light 
brown  hair,  and  a  becoming  flat  straw-hat  on. 

The  Doctor  blushed  deep  and  bowed  low,  without  an  audible  word.  Miss 
Evans,  half-pausing,  said  gently,  *  Good  morning,  Doctor,'  and  walked  slowly 
down  the  steps,  and  out  on  the  gravel-walk,  half-hoping  and  half-fearing  that 
he  would  follow  her.  He  did  not  dare,  though  he  gazed  after  her  with  a  be- 
wildered look,  as  if  he  would  have  given  some  years  of  his  life  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  And  poor  Jack !  If  ever  a  quadruped  expressed  a  desire  to  be  able  to 
speak,  he  did  so  at  that  moment.  He  grieved  at  Miss  Evans's  departure.  He 
WAS  in  despair  at  his  master's  staying  behind.  He  tried  his  best  to  make  him- 
self ubiquitous,  and  go  with  the  one,  while  he  staid  with  the  other ;  raced  up 
the  steps  to  the  Doctor,  making  the  most  persevering  efforts  to  lubricate  his 
countenance ;  then  cleared  the  railing  and  tore  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
lady,  in  the  mean  time  uttering  the  following  remarkable  language : 

*  Bow-wow-wow ! '  and  so  on  by  the  minute  together. 

Now  I  translate  these  remarks  (illustrated  by  those  actions)  somewhat  in 
this  way :  *  What  makes  you  behave  so  ?    Why  do  n't  you  love  her  as  I  do  ? 
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Do  n't  you  know  it  was  she,  and  not  I,  that  sayod  your  life  f     O  dear !  why 
cnn^t  I  speak  and  talk  like  other  people  ?' 

It 's  of  no  use,  doggy.  The  breakfast-bell  rings  and  the  Doctor  disappears, 
orders  something,  he  knows  not  what,  and  falls  vigorously  to  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper  upside  down.  After  eating  all  that  is  set  before  him  —  or  nothing 
at  all,  he  cannot  exactly  remember  which  —  ho  starts  up,  calls  for  his  horse  in 
a  tragic  voice,  and  goes  to  look  for  Jack.  Wliistles :  no  Jack  responds.  He 
ventures  a  little  way  down  the  path.  There  is  all  he  loves  in  the  world  —  his 
treasure  done  up  in  white  muslin  and  straw  —  and,  as  I  live !  there  lies  Jack 
demurely  beside  her !  What  can  it  mean  ?  Why,  the  feet  is,  she  has  tied  her 
handkerchief  to  his  collar,  and  is  holding  that  with  one  hand  while  she  presses 
down  his  black  nozzle  with  the  pretty  pink  palm  of  the  other,  to  keep  him 
quiet  till  his  master  comes  to  claim  him. 

*  I  think  it  is  such  a  pity  we  must  lose  him,*  she  exclaimed,  *  just  when  we 
have  all  learned  to  like  him  so.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry '  —  began  the  poor,  bashful,  low-spirited  swain,  and  could 
get  no  farther. 

Ikliss  Evans  began  again,  with  considerable  effort,  *  I  have  been  afraid  that 
you  were  going  away  for  my  —  on  my  account.' 

*  Do  not  think  so.  Miss  Evans,  if  the  thought  is  painful  to  you.  My  dear- 
est—  object  in  life,  is  to  spare  you  any  —  even  one  moment's  discomfort — ^of 
any  kind ' 

*  Then  why  do  you  take  Jacu  away  ? '  (asked  with  bowed  head,  and  caress- 
es to  that  enviable  canine,  that  ought  to  have  driven  him  perfectly  wild,  raving, 
crazy  with  delight.) 

*  May  I  leave  him  ?  It  would  be  only  a  pleasure  — ^— '  Eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

*  No,  sir,  you  may  not  leave  him ! '  (given  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot  at  the 
word  *  not,'  and  followed  by  a  rising  color  and  redness  of  eyelids  that  betpkcn- 
ed  approaching  tears.) 

*Then —  0  Miss  Evans!  — Sara  —  I  pray  God  I  don't  misunderstand 
you ' 

But  at  tliis  point  the  story-teller  must  leave  off.     He  dare  not  enter  upon  ^ 
such  sacred  ground. 

If  the  Doctor  had  hastened  away  to  town  even  now,  he  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  sale  of  his  lots ;  but  what  did  he  care  for  lots  or  money  that  morning? 
The  lots  were  sold,  and  that  being  July  of  the  *  panic  year,'  the  selling  of  them 
was  all  of  a  piece  with  his  other  good  luck.  Six  months  afterward,  he  might 
have  had  several  other  lots  from  the  unfortunate  buyer  as  a  bonus  to  annul 
the  bargain  he  made. 

I  went  to  the  wedding.  It  was  nothing  special.  Very  much  like  other 
weddings,  indeed.  White-vested  youths  leading  up  an  infinite  succession  of 
people  to  bow  to  a  pale,  tired  bride.  It  probably  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
acting  a  part  in  some  play  —  fictitious  name  and  all  —  and  that  she  should  put 
off  her  assumed  character,  with  her  dress,  (and  name,  too,)  as  soon  as  the  au- 
dience had  gone  —  as  she  wished  they  would. 
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I  have  no  doubt  I  made  myself  very  absurd  by  asking  after  Jack.  He  was 
tied  in  the  yard.  He  always  makes  such  a  fuss,  you  know,  when  any  thing 
is  going  on.  And  then  the  ladies'  thin  dresses,  too!  Certainly,  I  could  sec 
him,  if  I  would  go  on  an  exploring  expedition. 

He  was  not  in  the  yard.  He  had  barked  so,  they  had  to  put  him  in  the 
cellar.  There  he  was,  to  be  sure !  And  the  girl,  finding  no  where  to  fasten 
him  conveniently,  had  tied  the  rope  to  the  window-grating,  although  that  made 
it  too  short  to  let  him  lie  down.  He  was  more  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
was  not  his  master,  than  glad  to  see  me,  even  in  that  dismal  coal-hole.  Still, 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  white  tuft  on  the  end  of  his  tail  travelled  a  mile 
while  I  was  down  there  with  him.  I  gave  him  all  the  syi^[ipathy  of  my  heart, 
and  all  the  wedding-cake  in  my  pocket  (To  be  sure,  there  was  plenty  more 
of  the  latter  up-stairs.)     Then  I  apostrophized  him  thus : 

0  doggy !  such  is  the  fate  of  many  who  amuse,  instruct,  and  serve  the 
world  most  enthusiastically.  Thou  Vt  not  alone,  poor  Jack,  in  finding  thyself 
considered  only  while  convenient,  but  forgotten  in  the  day  of  the  rewards. 
May  the  rest,  like  thee,  wait  with  patience  and  humility  for  their  turn  to  serve 
again,  and,  when  it  comes,  may  they  (as  thou  dost)  find  their  ample  pleasure 
in  causing  joys  whereof  others  are  to  reap  the  fruition. 

MORAL. 

Women  and  Newfoundlands  care  most  for  those  in  whose  service  they 
make  most  saci^fices ;  least  for  those  most  devoted  to  them. 


THE    PAST    OF    LIFE. 

I  LOVE  the  Past !  Its  teachings  tell 
The  listening  heart  its  own  wild  story : 
Its  youthful  dreams  of  fame  and  glory, 

With  love's  bright  spell 
Inwoven  and  blended  like  the  light 

Of  distant  stars  at  night. 

I  love  the  Past !    Its  records  bear 
Affection's  earliest,  fondest  traces, 
The  lines  of  first  familiar  faces ; 

The  words  of  prayer 
First  gathered  by  my  infant  ear. 

In  tones  forever  dear. 

I  love  the  Past !    Its  memories  cling 
Around  my  heart,  like  hopes  of  heaven  ! 
And  bright  as  sun-light  hues  at  eveb, 

Or  seraph's  wing, 
Comes  back  the  first-born  hope  to  me 
Of  immortality  I 
VOL.  LVin.  10 
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DREAM. 


BT    W.     D.    HOWELLft. 

It  was  broad  day-light  when  Geoffrey  awoke  from  a  dream  that  often  haunted 
his  sleep.  There  was  neither  order  nor  sequence  in  the  dream.  It  was  merely 
the  presentiment  of  an  event  related  to  no  immediate  cause,  and  always  in  its 
result  dispelling  sleep.  It  had  also  this  strange  quality,  that  it  referred  at  no 
time  to  any  actual  occurrence  of  his  life,  and  that  as  often  as  he  dreamed  it,  he 
had  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  reproduction  of  a  former  illusion,  yet  he 
always  awoke  with  the  sense  of  its  actual  fulfilment  as  near  at  hand. 

His  perfect  slumber  was  invaded  by  a  vague  presence,  which  assumed  the 
form  and  aspect  of  his  cousin,  whose  warm,  deep  eyes  bent  looks  of  unutterable 
sadness  and  passion  upon  him.  He  made  a  movement  as  to  embrace  her,  but 
with  a  quick  gesture  she  held  him  away.  It  was  a  gesture  which  he  had  seen 
young  girls  use  with  each  other  —  a  lightning-swift  action  that  repels  but  for 
an  instant.  As  often  as  Geoffrey  dreamed  of  this  action,  he  conunented  in  his 
dream  upon  its  naturalness.  Thus  holding  him  away,  his  cousin  seemed  to 
peruse  his  soul  with  those  great  eyes,  into  which  it  made  him*wild  and  dizzy 
to  look ;  and  then,  as  if  smitten  with  a  sudden  weakness,  her  resisting  aspect 
melted  away,  and  she  fell  with  a  sob  upon  his  heart  That  was  the  end  of  his 
dream. 

The  robins  were  singing  in  the  door-yard  elms,  and  the  martens  were  gos- 
siping noisily  about  theu-  little  house  on  the  crest  of  the  gable.  The  sun  came 
in  through  the  wind-shaken  creeper  at  the  window,  and  dappled  the  white  floor 
with  tremulous  light  and  shadow.  The  farmer  was  mowing  the  grass  in  the 
orchard,  and  the  hoarse  wash  of  the  scythe  smote  pleasantly  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  with  a  sweet  pain  that  Geoffrey  glanced  over  the  room,  and  saw  that 
it  was  almost  unchanged  since  the  time  when  he  slept  in  it  a  child ;  and  he  puz- 
zled himself  again  in  a  childish  way,  trying  to  give  significance  to  the  vague 
shapes  traced  by  the  lines  in  the  cracked  ceiling. 

Breakfast  awaited  him  when  he  went  down,  and  he  chatted  and  gossiped 
with  the  farmer's  wife  as  he  ate.  She  told  him  who  were  gone  west,  and  who 
were  married,  and  who  were  dead.  She  had  been  an  old  playmate  of  bis,  and 
the  one  whom  he  most  delighted  to  draw  to  school  upon  his  sled.  They  laughed 
about  that  now,  but  it  made  Geoffrey's  heart  sad  to  think  of  it 

The  farmer's  wife  glanced  from  Geoffrey's  handsome,  gentle  face  to  the  low 
front  and  sordid  visage  of  her  husband,  and  sighed.     Poor  woman  1  it  made 
her  something  discontented ;  and  when  the  baby  put  its  hand  in  the  butter,  she   • 
boxed  its  ears  with  energy.     After  that,  there  was  not  any  more  talk. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  with  just  what  thoughts  a  young  man  goes  back  to  the 
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home  of  his  childhood.  With  that  tender  sentiment  and  yearning  for  old  things 
which  he  feels,  is  mixed  a  half-contempt  for  them.  He  sees  nothing  there  hut 
a  skeleton  of  the  past,  which  his  own  life  had  once  animated.  He  comes  to 
despise  the  past,  and  his  own  former  self.*  The  events  of  that  tune,  like  the 
houses  and  distances  of  the  place,  are  all  shrunken  and  dwarfed. 

Geoffrey  walked  from  the  old  farm  into  the  village,  and  passed  up  the  long 
street,  under  the  dark  maples.  These  shade-trees  were  the  only  things  that 
had  grown  in  the  last  seven  years.  DuUdale  was  scarcely  larger ;  the  buildings 
that  he  once  thought  great,  looked  mean ;  and  the  people  whom  he  recognized 
had  an  indefinable  air  of  having  fallen  away  from  some  former  grandeur.  No 
one  knew  him,  and  he  was  at  no  pains  to  make  himself  known. 

He  was  full  of  a  vain  and  selfish  melancholy,  and  he  chose  to  *  guard  his 
strangeness.'  There  is  something  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  youth  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  that  he  is  greatly  changed,  however  much  the  show  of  it  in 
others  may  pain  him. 

Geoffrey  would  hardly  acknowledge  to  himself  the  reason  which  had 
brought  him  to  DuUdale.  That  event  which  he  had  believed  to  desolate  his 
life  had  more  than  once  been  a  theme  of  laughter  with  him.  Once  he  had 
delighted  to  think,  with  the  droll  earnestness  of  youth,  that  the  autumn  of- his 
soul  was  at  hand ;  that  he  was  a  barren  tree,  fi-om  which  the  blasts  of  fate  had 
stripped  the  leaves.  Men  who  are  not  fools  think  such  preposterous  things 
with  less  cause  than  he.  Afterward,  he  found  that  this  was  only  a  mock- 
autumn  ;  that  no  winter,  but  a  summer,  followed  it.  He  was  a  tree,  from  the 
tender  blossoms  of  which  a  chill  spring-breeze  had  merely  shaken  the  petals. 

It  had  not  been  without  emotion  that  he  received  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage.  Though  he  recalled  with  a  smile  the  time  when  he  thought  it  must 
break  his  heart  if  she  wedded  that  man,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he 
laid  away  the  interesting  paragraph  in  a  package  of  her  letters.  He  believed 
that  a  painful  passage  in  his  life  was  thus  closed  forever.  Had  she  remained 
unmarried,  he  felt  that  his  heart  must  ever  have  had  its  secret  yearnings  toward 
her.     As  it  was,  these  were  now  impossible.     The  self-deception  was  natural. 

When,  afterward,  her  husband  died,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  and  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  really  indifferent.  And  indeed  it  was  true  that  he 
thought  less  of  her  than  of  himself  in  relation  to  the  old  passion.  He  occupie.4 
himself  with  affairs,  and  strove  to  forget  it  wholly,  with  tolerable  success ;  but 
in  his  hours  of  solitude,  some  incident  of  those  dear  days  would  haunt  him. 
Sometimes  he  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  thought  of  her.  A  feeling 
of  curiosity  usurped  desire.  The  wish  to  see  her  again,  and  judge  her  by  his 
manhood's  standard,  took  possession  of  him  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  he 
yielded  to  it. 

He  was  therefore  in  DuUdale. 

It  was  a  day  of  June,  and  the  winds  came  across  the  meadows  with  fragrant 
whispers;  their  voices,  in  gossip  with  the  leaves  of  the  maples,  and  the 
sweet  smeU  of  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  in  the  door-yards,  charmed  and 
deepened  his  melancholy. 
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lie  (lid  not  observe  that  he  had  walked  so  far,  till  he  stood  with  his  hand 
upon  the  well-known  gate.  Here,  too,  was  little  change.  There  had  been  a 
new  lattice  made  for  the  honeysuckle  to  clamber  upon,  and  the  house  had  been 
repainted.  That  was  all.  The  flower-beds,  on  either  side  the  walk  to  the  door, 
were  gay  with  pinks  and  tulips  and  flags,  as  of  yore,  and  the  old  house-dog, 
asleep  on  the  stone  step,  seemed  not  to  have  moved  for  seven  years.  His  aunt 
sat  at  the  window  sewing,  for  in  small  places  the  ladies  are  economical  of 
passers,  and  prefer  to  work  in  rooms  commanding  views  of  the  street.  The 
old  lady  glanced  at  him  through  her  glasses,  but  fiuled  to  recognize  him. 

At  the  sound  of  his  foot  upon  the  walk,  the  dog  sprang  up  with  a  fierce 
challenge,  and  the  old  lady  came  to  the  door  to  silence  him.  Scanning  Qeoflfrcy 
more  closely,  she  knew  him,  and  greeted  him  as  kindly  as  she  could.  She  was 
a  cold  woman,  of  few  words  ;  and  after  brief  inquiries,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  taken  him  for  a  peddler  at  first. 

Geoffrey  smiled,  remembering  his  aunt's  virtuous  loathing  of  peddlers,  in 
the  past. 

*  But  you  do  n't  look  like  a  peddler,  near  by,'  she  added.  *  It  is  my  eyes 
were  at  fault.  Sit  here,  and  I  will  call  your  cousin.  She  will  be  glad  to  see 
yon.' 

The  old  place.  The  tables  with  their  books  —  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poems,  and  *Thc  Course  of  Time' — the  bureau,  with  its  glass  knobs  —  the  pic- 
ture of  General  Washington  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  vases  of  impossible 
tomatoes  in  plaster,  on  either  side. 

There  are  those  who,  without  having  mingled  with  the  world,  have  that 
ease  and  self-possession  which  familiarity  with  it  bestows.  In  certain  foolish 
moments,  Geoffrey  had  thought  to  surprise  and  confound  his  cousin,  when  he 
should  meet  her,  by  his  superior  manner  and  courtly  reticence.  He  revelled  in 
the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  her  abasement  and  regret,  when  she  should  come 
to  see  what  sort  of  man  she  had  trifled  with  —  a  man  not  only  of  excellent 
mind  and  conversation,  but  of  elegant  presence.  He  invented  scenes  and  dia- 
logues, in  which  he  played  the  forgiving  but  dignified  and  inaccessible  patron, 
and  she  the  frightened,  fluttering,  embarrassed  recipient  of  his  polite  attentions. 

Ah!  well,  are  we  to  be  judged  by  our  foolish  thoughts?  Thank  heaven, 
no  !  but  by  how  much  or  how  little  restraint  we  put  upon  them. 

AYhen  his  cousin  entered  the  room,  it  was  without  the  least  awkwardness 
or  hesitation.  Perhaps  she  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  his  feeling,  and  cared 
to  defeat  him  a  second  time.     Women  know  so  many  things  by  instinct. 

Geoffrey  arose  with  a  burning  face  and  a  tumultuous  heart.  She  gave  her 
hand  with  promptness  and  kindness,  and  made  him  feel  very  boyish  again,  as 
she  used  to  do.  The  victory  was  with  her  only  for  a  moment  Geofifrey  recov- 
ered himself,  and  while  she  talked,  he  regarded  her  face  and  her  words  closely. 

She  was  very  beautiful.  Her  ripe  womanhood  was  lovelier  than  her  girlii^ 
grace,  which  was,  indeed,  not  lost,  but  was  grown  into  that,  as  the  tendemeas 
and  grace  of  the  bud  is  glorified  in  the  perfect  flower. 
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She  was  very  beautiful ;  and  yet  to  her  cousin's  eye  the  old  light  was  no 
longer  in  the  comely  face.  Fair  and  blooming  as  ever,  it  was  yet  indescribably 
faded.  It  was  as  if  the  soul  within  was  faded.  Geoffrey  could  not  consider 
then  that  there  had  never  been  any  light  such  as  he  looked  for  there,  but  only 
the  reflection  of  the  glow  in  his  own  heart.     Afterward  he  remembered  this. 

Clara  wore  her  widow's  weeds,  and  played  at  times  with  her  child.  She 
bade  it  go  to  him,  and  when  it  would  not,  she  said  daringly  that  the  gentleman 
was  an  old  flame  of  mamma's.  *  Do  you  know  what  flame  is,  darling?'  Then 
kisses,  and  caresses,  and  baby-talk.  *  Come,'  she  said,  and  took  the  little  one 
in  her  arms,  and  went  and  sat  beside  Geoffrey :  *  Is  n't  she  pretty  ?  Do  you 
think  she  has  my  eyes  ?'  and  she  turned  those  eyes  upon  him,  full. 

All  this,  and  more,  displeased  the  old  lover :  why,  he  could  not  tell.  He 
had  expected  to  be  bored  by  tender  reminiscences  and  last  dying  speeches  of 
the  dear,  departed  one,  but  his  cousin  said  nothing  of  her  husband,  and  he  did 
not  like  it.    '*  She  would  have  forgotten  me  as  soon,'  he  thought. 

When  she  turned  her  great  eyes  upon  him,  he  met  their  glances  unabashed. 
His  cheek  was  wont  to  flood  if  she  looked  at  him.     It  was  pale  and  cool  now. 

They  talked  together  of  their  old  love-affair  in  a  laughing  way  —  he  with 
that  ease  that  the  world  had  given  him,  she  with  the  nonchalance  natural  to 
her.  She  was  very  good-natured  and  witty,  and  she  made  him  laugh.  He 
admired  her  beauty  and  sprightliness,  and  he  loved  her  less  than  ever.  The 
whole  interview  was  of  so  different  a  nature  from  that  he  had  intended,  he  was 
quite  bewildered.  His  cousin  had  evoked  a  false  and  mocking  spirit  from  him, 
and  he  answered  her  talk  with  bitter  badinage,  till  he  grew  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  scene.     At  last,  baffled,  disappointed,  and  vexed,  he  arose  to  go. 

How  long  was  he  going  to  stay  in  the  village  ?  she  asked. 

He  went  away  to-morrow. 

Would  he  come  and  spend  the  evening  with  her  ? 

No,  he  had  business. 

She  had  glided  toward  him,  and  stood  looking  in  his  face  without  the  doubt 
that  he  would  accept  her  invitation.  Her  manner  till  then  had  been  of  cousinly 
familiarity.  At  his  harsh,  curt  refusal,  it  changed  instantly.  It  was  as  if  his 
coldness  had  frozen  her. 

*Good-by,  then,'  she  said  briefly,  while  she  watched  him  narrowly,  but  did 
not  offer  her  hand. 

Geoffrey  exulted ;  but  the  whole  scene  seemed  more  like  an  illusion  than 
ever. 

*  What  I  cousin,'  he  cried.  *  You  won't  give  me  your  hand,  at  parting  ?  You 
were  kinder  once.'  He  took  her  hand,  that  hung  listless  at  her  side,  and  drew 
her  toward  him.  As  in  his  dream,  she  raised  her  arm,  and  held  him  away, 
regarding  him  with  sad,  passionate  eyes  for  an  instant.  Then  the  tears  came, 
and  she  permitted  and  returned  his  embrace,  clasping  his  neck  with  her  arms, 
while  her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  lips ;  but  even 
then  a  sense  of  the  unreality  filled  his  thoughts.  *  Good-by,'  he  said,  and 
went. 
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That  was  the  end  of  his  dream. 

Like  one  who  reasons  in  his  sleep,  and  struggles  to  be  awake,  he  had  strug- 
gled ;  and  now  he  was  awake,  never  again  in  any  sleep  to  dream  that  dream. 
The  golden  charm  was  broken  forever ;  the  beautiful  illusion  was  dispelled. 

Ills  lonely  life  was  lonelier  for  the  loss.  It  made  the  past  hateful,  and  the 
fdture  full  of  doubt. 


TIIE  LEGEND  OF  COUNT  ERNEST  OF  KLETTENBHRG. 


BT  BDWARD  SPRAGUB  RiKD,  JB. 


Ho !  whither  rides  Count  Ernest, 
In  the  gray  of  the  Sabbath  morn, 

Ere  the  morning-star  is  setting, 
Or  the  sun's  first  rays  are  bom  ? 

II. 
And  why,  ere  the  early  twilight, 

Does  he  leave  his  bed  of  ease, 
To  spur  his  steed  o'er  the  gullied  road, 

'Gainst  the  frosty  autumn  breeze  ? 


In  the  good  old  town  of  Elrich, 

The  knights  a  revel  keep. 
And  many  are  there  from  far  and  near, 

To  drink  both  long  and  deep. 


For  bright  on  the  wall  before  them, 

Hangs  a  chain  of  burnished  gold ; 
With  cunning  hand  have  its  Imks  been  wrought, 

And  they  sparkle  with  gems  untold : 


And  this  the  prize  to  be  worn  by  him 
Who  the  bowl  can  oftenest  drain — 

Who,  when  all  shall  bow  to  the  god  of  wine, 
Victorious  shall  remain. 


Oh  !  many  and  deep  were  the  bumpers  poured, 
And  the  laugh  and  jest  went  round. 
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Till  the  sturdy  revellers,  one  by  one, 
Lay  senseless  on  the  ground. 


Till  at  last  but  four  of  the  jovial  crew 

Were  left  to  dispute  the  prize, 
And  three  could  only  gaze  around 

With  vacant  and  listless  eyes. 

VIII. 

Then  rose  the  Count,  and  with  scornful  laugh, 
Raised  high  the  brimming  bowl  : 

With  steady  hand  and  unfaltering  eye. 
He  boldly  quaffed  the  whole — 

IX. 

Placed  on  the  board  the  inverted  bowl. 

Then  waved  it  high  in  air. 
And  twined  the  links  of  the  jeweled  chain 

'Mid  his  locks  of  auburn  hair. 


And  forth  he  went,  though  with  tottering  step, 
And  called  for  his  well-tried  steed : 

Four  trusty  squires  the  call  obey, 
And  mount  the  knight  with  speed. 

XL 

Oh !  long  and  well  had  the  feast  been  kept. 

And  the  day  was  near  its  close ; 
The  holy  hours  had  sped  away, 

But  little  he  recks  or  knows. 


As,  'mid  the  shouting  crowd,  he  rode 
With  speed  on  his  homeward  way. 

Unheeded  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell — 
As  it  called  to  the  church  to  pray. 

xm. 
In  Elrich  suburbs  a  chapel  stands, 

With  carvings  old  and  quaint, 
And  the  peasants  had  met  for  vespers  there, 

To  pray  to  the  patron  saint 

XIV. 

Count  Ernest  heard  the  anthem  peal, 

And  checked  his  steed  awhile, 
Then  spurring  on  with  headlong  speed, 

Rode  up  the  centre  aisle. 
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XV. 

The  song  of  praise  grew  loud,  and  then 

In  a  cry  of  horror  merged, 
As  up  to  the  very  altar-steps 

His  foaming  steed  he  urged. 

XVI. 

0  wonder !  as  the  horse's  feet 

On  the  holy  altar  tread, 
A  cold  sweat  starts  from  every  pore. 

And  his  hair  stands  up  with  dread. 

XVII. 

The  shoes  drop  off  the  horse's  feet, 

As  he  trembles  in  affright ! 
The  chancel  yawns — ^rider  and  horse 

Sink  slowly  out  of  sight. 


The  gulf  is  closed,  the  altar-stones 

Stand  firmly  as  before ; 
Count  Ernest  from  the  sight  of  men 

Has  passed  for  evermore. 


The  awe-struck  peasants  gather  round. 
While  priests,  with  book  and  bell. 

Take  up  the  shoes,  with  muttered  prayers, 
To  guard  frt)m  Satan's  spell. 

XX. 

And  for  a  memory  of  the  crime 

To  ages  yet  to  be, 
They  nail  them  on  the  old  church-doors. 

Where  all  who  pass  may  see. 


And  even  now,  though  years  have  fled, 
Whene'er  at  call  to  prayer, 

The  peasants  see  them  on  the  door. 
They  cross  themselves  with  care : 


And  often  round  the  cottage-hearth 

The  aged  matrons  tell 
Of  the  village-ichurch  of  Elrich, 

And  all  that  there  befell. 
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HAVE   WE   A   PRINCIPLE   AMONG   US] 

BT  CBASLB8  OODFBBT  LBLAXD. 

Tdb  Shek'h  Abdullah  once  sent  to  his  neighbor,  Hassan  AllaM  Deen,  to 
borrow  a  rope. 

*  He  cannot  have  it,'  replied  Hassan ;  *  I  have  taken  the  rope  to  tie  up  a 
measure  of  sand.' 

*  What !  tie  up  sand  with  a  rope ! '  replied  Abdullah. 

^  0  friend ! '  retorted  Hassan,  *  it  is  easy  to  find  a  reason  for  using  a  rope 
when  one  does  not  wish  to  lend  it.* 

Long,  long  after  this  Oriental  proverb  had  been  acted  out  by  the  two  Shek'hs, 
it  came  to  pass  that  Brother  Jonathan  was  for  years  reviled  by  John  Bull,  on 
account  of  bis  tolerating  slavery. 

On  account  of  the  bowie-knife. 

On  account  of  tobacco-chewing. 

On  account  of  Lynch  law. 

On  account  of  repudiation. 

On  account  of  nullification. 

On  account  of  Congressional  rowdyism. 

On  account  of  violent,  vulgar,  and  ignorant  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Europe. 

On  account  of  all  sorts  of  social  offences  —  nearly  every  one  of  which 
originated  in  and  flourished  in  rich  luxuriance  in  that  part  of  Yankee  Doodle- 
dom  which  was  not  *  Yankee '  at  all  —  in  that  South  which  fiercely  repudiated 
having  any  thing  in  common  with  three-fourths  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
which,  in  fact,  practically  negatived  all  republicanism,  and  all  rights  of  the 
majority,  with  a  bitterness  unknown  any  where  in  the  Old  World. 

It  was  because  Jonathan's  *  Sunny  South '  did  these  things,  that  John  Bull 
reviled  the  American  idea,  snubbing  it  sorely,  yes,  treating  it  contemptuously, 
48  though  it  were  *  so  very  Irish,'  or,  *  foreign,  you  know.' 

But  finally,  Jonathan  found  that  his  Sonny  South  was  becoming  altogether 
unbearable.  Riotous,  disorderly,  ferocious.  Needed  a  good  licking.  Required 
coercion.  So  he  GAVE  IT  TO  HIM,  right  and  left  — and,  while  giving, 
looked  to  John  Bull  for  a  little  natural  sympathy. 

Foolish  Jonathan  I  weak  brother  !  to  believe  that  a  selfish,  snarling,  over- 
fed, bilious,  grumbling,  fault-finding,  ever-detracting,  unreasoning,  one-eyed, 
savage  old  gentleman,  ever  means  any  thing  by  what  he  says  —  except  fault- 
finding. So  it  came  out,  after  years  of  ridicule  —  after  thousands  on  thousands 
of  British  books  and  newspapers  had  attacked  Jonathan  —  after  the  Nigger 
and  the  Bowie-knife  had  been  made  our  national  emblems — that  John  Bull 
had.  simply  been  gabbling,  hissing,  slandering.  He  had  said  to  Jonathan  for 
years: 
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*  Why  do  n't  you  do  this  ?    Shame  on  you ! ' 

Jonathan  began  to  do  it     John  grumbled  worse  than  erer : 

*  You  're  scamps  both  of  you.  I  do  n't  care  who  is  beaten.  In  fiu;t,  I  had 
rather  see  Cotton  uppermost.     Can't  do  without  him,  any  way.' 

But  a  reason  must  be  found  —  even  the  most  tyrannical  old  gentlemen  aie 
expected  to  do  something  more  than  merely  abuse  —  and  so  John  Bull  found 
one  after  the  fashion  of  the  Shek'h  Hassan. 

^  Other  nations/  said  John  Bull ;  *  have  gone  to  war  for  a  prihcipi.b.  But 
you  hare  n't  got  any  principle,  you  know.  You  am't  fighting  to  liberate  the 
negro.  That  would  be  a  different  affair,  you  know.  You  're  fighting  firom  cmel, 
bloody,  selfish,  tariff-ic  notions,  you  know.     You  are  humbugs.' 

In  the  whole  history  of  dirt-eating,  from  the  time  when  Saturn  swallowed 
earth  and  stones,  down  to  Humboldt's  record  of  the  clay  banquets  of  Orinoco, 
there  is  nothing  so  completely  —  nothing  so  absolutely,  entirely,  and  per- 
fectly mean  — as  this  devouring  his  own  words,  as  shown  by  John  Bull,  in  his 
representative  press.  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  records  of  shabby,  crawling, 
sneaking,  puling,  evasive  falsehood,  any  thing  more  elaborately  contemptible 
than  that  forlorn,  beggarly  whine : 

*  You  are  not  contending  for  a  Principle.' 

The  truth  is,  that  not  merely  one,  but  several  Principles,  each  of  a  very 
high  order,  are  involved  in  this  struggle.  Some  see  the  whole  from  one  p<Hnt, 
as  a  lapidary  looks  into  a  diamond,  viewing  its  crystalline  depths  and  glittering 
angles  from  a  single  facet.  Thus  from  one  point  we  may  say  — as  we  have 
already  said  —  that  *the  life  of  the  Republic,' the  principle  of  Constitutiokal 
LiBERTT  is  at  stake.  To  the  statesman  this  is  the  proper  formula  for  enunciat- 
ing the  problem.  The  *  Rule  or  Ruin '  theory,  as  acted  out  by  the  South,  and 
indignantly  opposed  by  the  North,  is  a  plain,  common-sense  principle,  which 
with  many  covers  the  whole  ground.  Free  soil  in  the  territories  was  once  held 
to  be  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  feud,  but  we  have  gone  beyond  that 
into  higher  issues.  And  to  the  student  of  social  development,  as  set  forth  by 
domestic  and  politico-economical  causes,  there  is  yet  another,  which  is  probably 
apparent  enough  already  to  every  analyst  of  Industrial  progress — that  of  Labor. 

We  not  contending  for  a  principle !     Are  n't  we,  indeed ! 

Search  the  annals  of  noble  deeds,  then,  and  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  strife 
wherein  the  great  principle  of  all  principles  —  the  holy  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  —  was  ever  so  rigidly  and  severely  formulised,  ever 
so  carefully  separated  firom  petty  or  selfish  side  issues,  ever  so  distinctly  op- 
posed and  confronted  to  the  antique,  devil-doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
many  to  the  few.  Never  yet  —  and  God  witnesses  the  truth  —  was  the  great 
principle  of  human  progress  so  clearly  and  intelligently  and  knowingly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  Caste,  of  Aristocracy,  of  Immobility,  as  it  now  is 
in  this  battle.  To  those  in  this  country  who  have  for  years  past  been  reading 
Richmond  sociologies,  and  New-Orleans  editorials  —  who  have  seen  Hammond's 
white  Mud-Sill  theory  practically  and  theoretically  endorsed  as  the  true  basis 
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of  society,  and  who  know  what  *  Our  First  Families'  and  *  Our  Aristocracy* 
really  mean  in  the  South,  this  accusation  of  a  want  of,  a  definite  principle  is 
ineffably  ridiculous.  All  Americans,  of  all  parties,  know  better.  Even  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Union  understand  that  Free  Labor  represents  the  con- 
tinued struggle  of  the  many  upward  into  their  rights  —  from  subordination  to 
capital,  into  a  harmony  of  interests  with  capital.  They  understand  that  it  is 
virtually  a  strife  between  the  endless,  restless,  *  working  and  weaving  in  endless 
motion '  of  manufactures,  and  the  never-moving  condition  of  old-fashioned  agri- 
culture —  and  of  slave  agriculture  at  that.  All  of  this  has  been  more  than  felt 
or  understood :  it  has  been  expressed  —  philosophically  expressed  —  and  ac- 
cepted as  formulising  the  doctrines  of  the  North  —  those  doctrines  which 
Secession  now  repudiates  and  fights. 

It  was  in  the  works  of  Henry  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Labor,  as  a  definition  of  Wealth,  was  first  formally  enunciated  as  the  basis  of  a 
political  economy.  And  it  was  during  the  Fremont  campaign  that  these  labor 
or  free-labor  doctrines,  as  correlative  with  the  universal  rights  of  man,  and  as 
opposed  to  the  professed  opposers  of  greasy  mechanics,  were  first  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people  of  America.  That  presidential  campaign  was,  in 
all  respects,  the  most  important  one  which  had  ever  taken  place,  for  it  wit- 
nessed a  struggle  based  on  a  great  and  glorious  idea — on  an  abstract  principle 

—  on  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  enunciation  which  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed of  the  world^s  grandest  and  latest  idea :  *  The  greatest  god^  for  the 
greatest  number.'  Hitherto,  democracy  had  taken  the  crude  form  so  popu- 
lar with  demagogues,  of  simply  abusing  capital  —  of  talking  as  John  Ran- 
dolph did  of  old,  of  its  oppressing  labor,  of  a  war  to  come  between  starving 
operatives  and  purse-proud  factory  nabobs.  We  have  changed  all  that  — 
changed  it  very  much  indeed.  Capital,  as  it  gradually  learns  its  own  interests, 
finds  that  it  makes  more  by  taking  labor  into  partnership,  than  by  'enslaving' 
it.     The  American  world  has  learned  that  the  action  of  Capital  is  democratic 

—  science  is  democratic  —  art  is  democratic  —  in  short,  in  this  age  we  live  in, 
all  activity  or  labor,  all  inventiveness  and  novelty,  tend  inevitably  to  benefit 
the  masses.  Little  by  little,  all  hopes  of  human  progress,  all  delicate  air-castles 
and  tender  and  beautiful  dreams  of  happind^s,  theories  of  improved  education, 
reforms  in  law  and  advances  in  social  life,  all  world-bettering  and  poetic  aspira- 
tions, have,  of  late  years,  insensibly  sunk  into  and  based  themselves  on  Free 
Labor  and  the  action  of  Capital,  as  a  synonym  for  active  science  and  active  intel- 
lect. *  Romance '  is  giving  way  to  facts  and  nature ;  or  rather,  the  imaginative 
have  found  a  deeper  and  more  glorious  romance  in  the  stupendous,  growing 
realm  of  labor  and  of  science,  than  ever  Oriental  bard  or  Western  Trouveur 
word-painted  for  his  auditors.  This  is  the  spirit  and  movement  of  the  age; 
and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  North  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being. 

Let  us  understand  it,  once  and  for  all,  clearly,  that  the  principle  or  idea  for 
which  the  North  is  contending,  is  that  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  Free  Labor 
as  contrasted  to  unprogressive  aristocracy,  or  that  inert  respectability  which, 
falling  back  on  *  blood,'  hereditary  gifts,  and  mere  possession,  proclaims  the 
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Mud-Sill  doctrine  as  an  immutable  law  of  human  nature.  It  is  popularly  said 
that  the  negro  is  the  real  subject  of  contention.  But  it  is  not  the  negro.  It 
was  the  question  of  the  social  standing  and  rights  of  the  poor  white  man  which 
really  built  up  the  Republican  party,  and  which  now  inspires  the  whole  body 
of  Union  men.  It  was  the  taunt  of  Mud-Sills  and  of  Greasy  Mechanics,  coupled 
with  the  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  high-blooded  '  gentleman '  to  gutta- 
percha a  *•  lubberly,  base-blooded  Yankee  *  which  gave  the  North  its  political 
majority.  The  country  has  talked  '  negro '  in  this  matter  when  it  meant  '  white 
man ; '  for  it  was  the  stinging  vitriol  of  sneers  at  the  operatiyes  and  '  bonds- 
men '  of  the  North,  far  more  than  any  sympathy  for  the  black,  which  stirred 
those  operatives  up  to  opposition.  It  was  unwisely  done  of  the  Soutb^  to  say 
the  least,  this  sneering  at  men  with  votes,  for  being  what  they  could  not  help, 
and  who,  as  a  general  thing,  were  quite  willing  to  leave  negro  slavery  untouch- 
ed. The  warmest  friends  of  the  South  were  indeed  among  this  *  fierce  democ- 
racy '  of  our  Northern  cities,  among  the  mechanics  whose  labor  supplied  To- 
bacco-and-Cotton-dom  with  all  manner  of  manufactured  goods.  These  men, 
even  in  New-England,  were  only  rarely  and  exceptionally  abolitionists. 
Through  the  Middle  States  they  were  zealous  pro-slaveryites.  How  could 
they  be  otherwise,  arguing  from  their  interests  ?  they  knew  very  well  that  cot- 
ton indirectly  fed  them.  But  the  insults  came,  and  they  were  angered.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  man  has  his  price ;  it  is  quite  as  true  that  every  man  has 
his  poinf  of  honor,  and  on  this  point  d'honneur  the  Greasy  Mechanics  rebelled. 
Politicians  and  others  waved  the  Abolition  banner  over  their  heads,  but  the  ma- 
jority never  heeded  it ;  the  rights  of  jfree  white  labor  were  uppermost  in  their 
mind ;  and  now  they  have  gone  forth  strong  of  arm  and  brave  of  heart  to  vindi- 
cate them.  K  any  man  is  so  ill-informed  as  to  doubt  this,  if  he  has  been  so 
dazzled  or  led  astray  by  side  issues  as  to  doubt  that  the  interest,  dignity,  and 
social  progresss  of  free  white  labor  form  the  active  Principle  of  the  present 
struggle,  let  him  turn  back  and  study  the  popular  influences  which  haye  been 
at  work  for  the  past  half-dozen  years.  Let  him  look  even  at  the  changed  cha- 
racter of  political  songs : 

I  every  day ; 
I  is  only  play, 
t  do  any  more 
Than  envy  the  lords  of  Old  yirginny,  of  Old  Virginia's  shore.* 

The  proud  sarcasm  of  these  lines,  and  of  many  other  lyrics  like  them,  indi- 
cate a  very  different  spirit  from  what  many  in  Europe  probably  suspect  to  be 
the  motive  power  of  the  present  struggle — the  spirit  of  Free  Labor  allied  to  a 
consciousness  of  strength  which  must  eventually  drive  all  before  it.  Whj 
not  ?  What  is  history  but  the  record  of  the  gradual  progress  of  labob  —  the 
highest,  holiest,  most  glorious  attribute  of  humanity,  through  long  centuries  of 
oppression  and  torture,  inflicted  by  laziness.  Ay,  Laziness^  though  it  bore 
lance  and  mail,  and  fought  fiercely,  and  preached  earnestly,  and  wrote  heavy 
books,  rich  with  illumined  gold,  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  swept  its 
armies  to  the  field  or  the  grave,  in  order  to  quell  labor,  or  so  limit  it  that  labor 
should  work  for  its  lord  only  and  not  for  itself. 
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Every  fresh  strife  between  Conservatism  and  Progress  has  been  a  battle  be- 
tween Free  Labor  and  Laziness,  and  every  century  has  seen  the  fight  assuming 
more  distinctly  this  form.  But  never  yet  did  it  assume  so  clearly  such  a  form 
as  it  has  done  in  the  contest  between  the  United  and  Confederate  States  of 
North-America.  It  is  the  real  issue  at  stake ;  that  which  vitalizes  the  whole, 
giving  it  energy  and  strength.  If  John  Bull,  as  set  forth  by  his  Times,  be- 
lieves us  wanting  in  a  principle,  it  must  be  because  he  is  ignorant  of  our  his- 
tory. 


'COTTON     IS     KING.' 

Oh  !  have  you  heard  that  '  Cotton  is  King  ?' 
And  have  you  heard  the  song  they  sing 

Down  there  in  old  Carolina  ? 
How  Cotton  reigns  from  shore  to.  shore, 
From  Charleston  round  to  Singapore, 

By  help  of  Cuff  and  Dinah  ? 

How  Cotton  rules  with  iron  hand 
This  famous  Northern  Yankee  land, 

Down  there  in  old  Carolina  ? 
And  how  John  Bull,  a  surly  dog. 
Must  reverence  him,  the  great  Magog, 

As  Hebrews  the  Shekinah  ? 

But  have  you  heard  of  toiling  slaves 
Whom  he  has  sent  to  wretched  graves, 

Down  there  in  old  Car'lina  V 
And  how,  to  cram  his  bloated  purse, 
He  tortures  soul  and  body  worse 

Than  heathen  do  in  China  ? 

And  have  you  heard  the  deeds  of  shame. 
The  deeds  of  blood  without  a  name. 

He  does  in  old  CarUina  ? 
Such  deeds  as  make  the  pulses  cold. 
Such  deeds  as  woke  in  wrath,  of  old. 

The  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  ? 

Away  with  such  a  monstrous  thing ! 
Away  with  such  a  wretched  king ! 

Drive  him  jfrom  old  CarMina : 
Break  up  his  rule  o'er  market,  bank. 
With  thaler,  guilder,  ruble,  fi*anc, 

Ducat,  and  dime,  and  mina. 

And  if  John  Bull  so  thirsts  for  gain. 
As  still  to  hug  the  galling  chain 

He 's  worn  in  old  Car'lina, 
Then  let  him  raise  his  idol  there. 
Where  he  can  grab  the  lion's  share. 

Far-off  in  Pagan  China. 


[Irws:. 


CAVALRY     SOXG. 


'*'u;  iu'.bi  iits  3iii!t9C  aoae  in.  axail: 

"^tt  'v»=I*  bT  ih*  is^  woe : 
Jor  '■^Lu  to  ijK 

W*apo::«i  w;?!!  tt>  war  we  ride  — 
^^7-0  bT*T*a  tie  baale  wins  the  bride : 
Vi'lo  *ile=s  the  death  for  tnnh  AaR  be 
Alire  in  lore  etenjallj  : 

Tisoush  dead  he  lies, 

Soft,  stany  eyes 
irmiH^  hope  Ur  him  from  purple  skiea. 

'WekjtfjTihd  well  to  war  we  ride — 

ilurrah  !  for  the  earging  tfauider^de, 

When  the  cannon's  roar  makes  all  seem  large. 

And  the  war-horse  screams  in  the  crashing  diarge. 

And  the  rider  strong 

Whom  he  bears  along 
Jh  a  death-dart  shot  at  the  yielding  thnmg. 

Weaponcd  well  to  war  we  ride : 
The  ball  is  open,  the  hall  is  wide — 
Ihfj  sabre,  as  it  quits  the  sheath, 
And  beams  with  the  lurid  light  of  death. 

And  the  deadly  glance 

Of  the  glittering  lance, 
Arc  the  taper-lights  of  the  battle-dance. 

Wcaponed  well  to  war  we  ride  — 
Kind  your  focmcn  on  either  side, 
liut  wo  to  those  who  miss  the  time, 
Where  one  false  step  is  a  deadly  crime : 

Who  loses  breath 

In  the  danco  of  death. 
Wins  nor  wears  nor  wants  the  wreath. 
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Weaponed  well  to  war  we  ride — 

Our  swords  are  keen,  our  cause  is  tried ; 

When  the  keen  edge  cuts  and  the  blood  runs  free, 

May  we  die  in  the  hour  of  victory  I 

We  feel  no  dread ; 

The  battle-bed, 
Where'er  it  be,  has  heaven  overhead. 


REVELATIONS    OF    WALL-STREET: 

BEING       THE       HISTORY      OP      CHARLES       ELIAS       PARKINSON. 
BT     RICHARD     B.     KIMBALL,     AUTHOR     Or     ST.      LEOER. 

'Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. ' — Mirobast  or  Vbxioi. 
II. 

CHAPTER       SEVENTH. 

Those  who,  attracted  by  the  title  of  these  papers,  have  taken  them  up  with 
the  expectation  of  reading  *  startling  developments,*  'wonderful  disclosures,* 
*  remarkable  confessions,'  or  fancied  in  the  various  descriptions  they  would 
bo  able  to  see  through  the  gauze-covering  which  should  lightly  mask  a  battery 
of  satire  upon  certain  notabilities  of  various  grades,  have  ere  this  laid  the  '  Reve- 
lations *  aside,  disappointed,  and  probably  in  disgust.    For,  in  presenting  a  nar- 
rative of  some  periods  of  my  life,  I  have  no  animosity  to  gratify,  no  wounded 
pride  to  revenge,  no  shaft  of  ridicule  to  launch,  and  indeed  nothing  but  the 
simple  truth  to  record.     Whoever  shall  recognize  me  through  the  name  I  have 
•  assumed,  and  happen  to  recall  any  of  the  incidents  I  now  publish,  will  bear 
witness  that  I  write  with  no  malice  and  without  exaggeration.     We  are  all 
jogging  along  together.     The  various  circumstances  which  now  serve  for  daily 
excitement  will  soon  pass  and  be  forgotten ;  but  the  relations  of  one  man  to 
another,  and  of  one  set  of  men  to  another  set  of  men,  extend  through  genera- 
tions, affecting  our  whole  social  life.    What  we  want  now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
be  introduced  to  the  actual.     What  lies  as  substratum  ?    What  is  the  original 
necessity,  and  what  the  conventional  ?    The  various  classes  of  mankind  are  all 
occupied.     What  are  they  about?    To  find  out  is  the  present  fascination. 
One  man  drives  to  his  office  in  Wall-street  in  a  handsome  carriage.     How 
did  he  get  that  carriage,  or  rather,  how  was  the  money  acquired  that  paid 
for  it?      He  spends   a   few  hours  there,    signs  his  name  to    several   bits 
of   paper,  which   put   in   motion  various  pieces  of    machinery,  which  pro- 
duce for  him  certain  valuable  Jesuits.     Satisfied  with  these  results,  and  very 
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complacent  with  the  day's  operation,  he  goes  back  to  his  house,  dines  sumptu- 
ously, drinks  his  wine,  smokes  his  cigars,  attends  ^e  opera ;  and  this  is  the 
history  of  that  man's  life,  from  one  year  to  another,  and  the  man  himself  is  one 
of  a  species.  Another  trudges  to  Wall-street  a  poor,  unfortunate  wretch 
with  a  family,  in  circumstances  the  most  straitened.  He  is  a  better-educated 
man  than  the  first,  has  a  more  cultivated  taste,  is  honester  —  worth  more  for 
soul  and  brain  anywhere.  Standing  side  by  side  before  God,  this  is  so.  Looking  ■ 
at  both,  away  from  so  dread  a  tribunal,  we  see  one  clad  in  garments  originally 
expensive,  but  carefully  brushed  till  they  are  thread-bare.  We  behold  a  fiice 
exhibiting  traces  of  much  mental  suflfering.  We  observe  in  the  lines  which 
mark  it  evidences  of  the  struggles  of  the  man  as  he  resisted,  step  by  step,  the 
fate  which  was  in  store  for  him.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  prisoner 
who  fancied  one  morning,  as  he  awoke,  that  the  walls  of  the  lofty  apartment  in 
which  he  was  confined  did  not  seem  as  high  as  usual.  Regarding  the  number 
of  apertures  in  his  grated  window,  he  discovered  the  next  morning  one  less. 
Another  had  disappeared  the  following  day,  and  while  he  was  reflecting  on 
the  singular  circumstance,  the  terrible  truth  burst  on  him,  that  by  the  slow 
but  sure  action  of  the  machinery  which  controlled  the  movable  iron  ceiling,  he 
was  to  meet  his  death.  Day  by  day  it  descended  nearer  and  nearer.  There 
was  no  escape  —  no  hope  of  an  escape.  The  man  we  are  looking  at  is  in  the 
same  sort  of  prison-house.  His  fate  is  just  as  certain,  the  machinery  which  is 
to  crush  him  just  as  effectual.  And  ho  knows  it.  That  is  the  meaning  of  those 
lines  over  the  countenance  and  that  despairing  expression. 

But  the  other  man  ?  The  man  who  signs  bits  of  papers,  who  mores  for- 
tunes by  the  employment  of  his  name ;  whose  face,  without  any  lines  of  care 
or  disappointment,  shows  that  he  is  at  ease  in  Bank  as  well  as  in  Zion  ?  This 
person,  by  a  long  and  successful  career  of  good  fortune,  is  so  well  grounded  in 
his  own  esteem,  that  his  self-complacency  is  at  times  painful  to  witness.  How 
patronizing  he  is,  how  jocose,  how  pleasingly  familiar,  how  hard  and  oyerbear- 
ing,  as  by  turns  he  comes  in  contact  with  different  classes  and  conditions  I 
What  does  such  a  man  understand  about  the  great  objects  and  purposes  of 
life  ?  What  have  his  operations  in  the  stock-market,  his  transactions  in  bills  of 
exchange,  his  advances  on  good  security  taught  him  about  the  first  question 
in  the  catechism :  *  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? '  By  the  light  he  liyes  and 
works  by,  how  would  he  answer  it  ? 

Now  let  us  have  an  introduction  to  these  people  with  fortftnes  and  habits  so 
different.  Put  the  novelists  and  romance-writers  aside.  We  do  not  want  any 
hot-house  developments,  any  big,  horrid  villains,  any  sweet,  charming  bread- 
and-butter  saints.  Away  \Nath  caricatures  and  exaggerations !  Let  us  look  at 
Harris  and  Williams  and  Brown  and  Johnson  and  Jones  and  Smith,  and  see 
what  they  do  ;  how,  as  types  of  their  class,  they  get  a  living.  For  the  fellow 
who  works  with  those  aforesaid  pieces  of  paper  claims  in  a  sense  to  get  a  Hying, 
to  make  money,  whereby  he  lives  and  pays  for  houses  and  horses  and  opera- 
boxes,  and  his  —  pleasures.  These  investigations  will  serve  to  bring  the  fortunate 
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and  the  unfortunate  nearer  each  other  ;  as  it  is,  there  is  a  great  ahyss  between 
them.  If  we  could  bridge  it  over  and  mix  them  up  a  little,  it  would  not  do 
any  harm.  It  might  do  some  good.  After  these  *  Revelations '  of  mine  are 
concluded,  I  propose  to  present  a  volume  to  several  of  our  well-known  phi- 
lanthropists :  that  class  of  philanthropists  who,  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
their  mouth,  and  without  much  masculinity,  and  having  been  educated  by 
good  pious  parents  and  left  with  large  fortunes,  are  persuaded  they  have  a 
mission  to  perform  here  below  before  they  are  translated  into  heaven.  These 
distinguished  persons  are  life-members  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  and  the 
Colonization  Society.  They  preside  at  meetings,  they  head  subscription-lists, 
they  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  church ;  and,  notwithstanding  these 
important  engagements,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  time  or  their 
money.  They  are  moral,  and  won't  spend  either  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life, 
for  these  sort  of  things  donH  suit  their  temperament.  So  they  take  to  courses 
more  sedate,  and  which  will  give  them  an  enviable  prominence  before  the 
world.  Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  intend  to  attempt  to  interest  these  worthy 
people  in  the  situation  of  Wall-street.  I  am  persuaded  they  can  do  more  there 
than  with  the  Five  Points  Mission.  Why  will  they  not  try  ?  Perhaps  they 
will.  Again,  a  very  genuine  philanthropist  as  I  believe,  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
has  made  public  his  plan,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  for  the  relief  of  the  over-crowded 
streets  of  New- York.  *  Flee  from  the  city,'  he  exclaims.  '  Go  to  the  country. 
Return  to  first  principles.  Cultivate  the  soil.'  But  how  to  do  it?  Grant 
that  it  was  an  unwise  step  that  fixed  the  individual  in  the  city,  how  is  he  to 
escape  now  ?  Of  what  use  to  tell  the  sufierer,  who  has  a  family  dependent  on 
him,  and  who  barely  manages  to  keep  them  alive :  *  Friend,  leave  this  place ; 
you  are  not  working  out  your  proper  destiny  here."  Go  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  to  the  far  West,  if  you  prefer,  where  lands  are  cheap,  and  begin  anew.' 
Why,  this  man  can  by  no  possibility  get  five  dollars  ahead.  His  furniture 
would  not  bring  at  auction  two  hundred,  and  it  is  mortgaged  beside  to 
some  kind  friend  who  lent  him  money  in  a  pressing  emergency.  I  repeat, 
this  man  is  chained  down,  held  fast ;  he  can't  escape,  and  Mr.  Greeley's  plan 
don't  help  him.  We  once  read  of  a  banker's  safe  so  cunningly  contrived,  that 
when  a  biu-glar  attempts  the  lock,  he  disturbs  a  secret  spring,  and  suddenly  iron 
arms  are  protruded,  which  clutch  the  terrified  wretch,  and  hold  him  in  a  fatal 
embrace.  It  is  so  with  the  miserable  man  who  ventures  to  tamper  with  that 
great  money-safe  —  Wall-street.  He  is  seized  and  held  secure,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor,  in  the  service  of  the  proprietors. 
Will  not  Mr.  Greeley  aid  in  getting  up  a  society  for  the  relief  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  want  to  quit  the  spot  and  cannot  ?  For  my  part,  had  I  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  dispose  of  to-day,  I  would  select  twenty  or  thirty 
sufferers,  whom  I  have  known  in  the  street  for  twenty-five  years,  and  make 
them  happy.  Some  theoretical  individuals  would  object  to  this  because  the 
proposed  course  lacks  *plan  and  system,'  and  is  not  grounded  on  *  principle.' 
It  would  only  do  a  few  people   a  great  good,  but  would  confirm  no  favorite 
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theory^  and  would  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  the  complicated  machinery 
of  any  society ! 

CHAPTER    ZIOHTH- 

After  a  while  I  began  to  get  reconciled  to  the  peculiarities  of  my  Wall- 
street  life !  Indeed  the  excitement  of  it  was  not  without  its  charm«  The 
Kharp  necessity  of  realizing  a  certain  sum,  disappointment  in  one  quarter,  suc- 
cess in  another,  the  hour's  uncertainty,  the  petty  crisis  (to  me  not  petty)  re- 
peated day  after  day,  not  only  accustomed  me  to  these  fluctuations,  but  they 
became  in  some  sort  agreeable ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  all  stirring  sensa- 
tions are  so.  This  was,  however,  while  I  was  achieving  a  species  of  success. 
And  I  was  thus  taught  that  there  is  no  occupation  disagreeable  to  man  by 
which  he  makes  money.  My  desires  were  very  humble.  I  wanted  only  to 
earn  a  living.  After  a  few  weeks,  by  much  industry  and  painstaking,  I 
learned  the  condition  of  the  note-market ;  and  by  the  aid  of  my  reputation  for 
strict  integrity,  I  acquired  the  confidence  of  various  parties,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled frequently  to  exceed  the  moderate  sum  necessary  for  our  support  Mean- 
time I  looked  with  feelings  of  pity  on  the  poor  wretches  wandering  about  the 
street,  eager  to  seize  on  some  chance  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

Since  the  operation  with  the  four-thousand-dollar  note,  I  endeayored  quietly 
to  avoid  Downer.  I  cannot  say  he  made  any  effort  to  prevent  it.  At  any  rate, 
he  never  came  again  to  my  office.  One  Saturday,  I  had  been  more  than  usually 
successful ;  I  stood  in  the  door  of  one  of  the  banks,  with  a  roll  of  bills  in  my 
hands ;  turning  around,  I  saw  Downer  looking  at  me  firom  the  comer.  He 
started  off  immediately  on  seeing  that  I  noticed  him.  My  heart  smote  me,  I 
know  not  why,  and  I  took  a  few  steps  in  his  direction,  with  a  view  to  offer  him 
a  part  of  my  store  if  he  stood  in  need  of  it ;  but  a  selfish  prudence  overcame 
the  benevolent  intent,  and  I  stopped  short,  none  the  better  at  heart  certainly 
for  not  keeping  on. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  new  acquaintance.  I  had  laid  by,  over  and  above 
the  sum  set  apart  for  our  support,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  I  gave 
to  Alice,  who  kept  it  carefully  in  a  private  drawer.  The  possession  of  this  sum 
made  me  feel  like  a  different  creatiu-e.  Never  in  my  palmiest  days  did  the 
heaviest  balance  in  bank  so  exhilarate  me  as  this  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Five  hundred  dollars  in  the  Savings  Bank  for  Alice ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  her  escritoire ;  business  good,  and  new  channels  opening.  Be- 
side, that  law-suit  with  Bulldog  is  sure  to  go  in  our. favor.  Norwood  says  so. 
Well,  well,  the  world  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.     People  who  will  make  mistakes 

must  suffer  accordingly,  but  the  prudent I  was  saying,  about  this  time  I 

made  a  new  acquaintance.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  One  afternoon,  about 
two  o'clock,  while  I  was  seated  in  my  office,  after  having  made  one  or  two  very 
good  negotiations,  a  gentleman  entered,  and  exhibited  a  note  for  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  asked  if  I  could  get  discounted.  I  recollect  the 
figures  now.  They  were  all  odd  numbers  —  STOyV^,  three  months  to  run.  I 
never  fancied  odd  numbers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  note  did  not  please  me.* 

*  There  is  a  great  dlflFerence  in  the  appearance  of  commercial  paper.  It  is  frequently  remarked  of 
a  man,  that  he  makes  a  ^  good  signature ; '  that  is,  a  signature  which  inspires  confidence.    There  are 
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Seeing  me  hesitate,  the  person  remarked :  *  Excuse  me,  I  perceive  I  am  not 
known  to  you.  My  name  is  Harley.  Our  mutual  friend  Alworthy  (one  of  the 
makers  of  the  note)  advised  me  to  come  directly  to  you,  and  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  use  his  name.  *  Since  the  note  is  in  the  market,*  he  said, '  I  recommend 
you  to  my  jfriend  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  will  get  it  done  for  you  without  hawking 
it  about  the  street.* ' 

I  tried  to  call  to  mind  how  intimate  my  acquaintance  was  with  Mr.  Alwor- 
thy. I  knew  him  as  the  senior  partner  in  an  extensive  commission  house, 
whose  transactions  were  generally  large,  and  whose  operations  were  very  bold. 
There  was  no  intimacy  between  us,  and  his  sending  to  me  seemed  a  little 
apocryphal  Still  the  paper  would  sell,  and  why  should  I  trouble  my  head 
further  about  it  ?  I  had  two  places  where  I  thought  I  could  dispose  of  it.  I 
paused  a  moment  to  consider  which  I  should  first  try,  and  then  innocently 
enough  asked :  *  Have  you  any  more  of  this  ? '  My  visitor  colored,  and  for  an 
instant  appeared  to  lose  the  tranquil  and  imperturbable  manner  which  had 
hitherto  distinguished  him.  It  was  for  an  instant.  He  recovered  with  so 
much  ingenuousness,  and  put  himself  at  once  so  confidentially  in  relation  with 
me,  that  I  was  charmed  with  him. 

*  I  will  be  truthful  with  you.  Sir,'  he  exclaimed.*  *  The  fact,  is  I  have  a  pretty 
large  amount  of  this  paper.  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  you  any  more,  however. 
But  since  you  have  inquired,  I  shall  tell  you  precisely.  You  will  perceive  that 
this  note  is  indorsed  by  Pollock,  Pemberton,  HoUis  and  Company.  Perhaps 
you  know  the  house  ? ' 

I  confessed  I  did  not. 

*  Well,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  established  only  last  May. 
They  are  old  personal  jfriends  of  mine.  Very  enterprising,  ample  capital,  and 
will  do  a  very  large  commission  business.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  you  to 
know  them ;  the  acquaintance  might  prove  mutually  beneficial.  Such  a  house 
is  always  taking  a  large  amount  of  marketable  paper,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  as  customers ;  for  you  know  the  banks  will  only  do  about  so  much.* 

While  Mr.  Harley  was  laying  this  benevolent  plan  for  my  advantage,  I  had 
leisure  to  observe  him  more  carefully.  *  He  was  apparently  thirty  years  old,  of 
medium  height,  possibly  a  little  below,  stout  but  not  corpulent,  handsomely 
dressed,  yet  not  in  a  manner  indicating  any  special  attention.  He  had  clear, 
intelligent  blue  eyes,  a  pleasing  face,  open  and  ingenuous,  without  any  of 
that  affectation  of  sincerity  which  one  could  detect  in  Mr.  Tremaine.  In  fact, 
I  was  insensibly  drawn  toward  the  man,  and  the  suggestions  he  was  making 
for  my  benefit  seemed  so  natural,  that  I  forgot  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
now  for  only  ten  minutes. 

'  But,*  continued  Mr.  Harley,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  *  we  were  talking  ol 
how  much  paper  I  could  offer  you  of  this  description.  I  have  about  nine 
thousand  dollars,  and  really  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  manage  the  whole  of 
it  —  quietly,  you  know,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  credit  of  the  parties.* 

Bome  who  really  judge  a  good  deal  by  the  '  looks '  of  a  note  or  acceptance.  '  I  do  n't  like  it :  think 
H  was  *  got  up,' '  ssdd  an  experienced  note-shaver  once  to  me,  apropos  of  a  price  of  paper  I  offered 
him.  This  might  have  been  mere  caprice,  but  it  was  useless  opposing  it.  Again  I  know  many  who  de- 
light in  *  odd  numbers,*  who  think  there  is  '  luck '  in  them ;  and  others  whose  far*—  ""«« the  other  way. 
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Just  then  the  question  occurred  to  me:  ^  What  interest  or  age&cy  hmye  you, 
Mr.  llarley,  in  this  business  ? '  I  hod  scarcely  thought  thus  much,  when  I 
found  my  new  friend  was  about  to  give  me  an  opportuni^  to  touch  the  pdmt 

*  YcSf  I  am  sure  it  is  best  to  do  these  things  through  one  person ;  and,  as  I  was 
say  ingf  Alworthy  knowing  of  course  that  a  portion  of  the  notes  must  go  in  the 
market,  said :  ^  Call  on  my  friend  Parkinson.'  And  since  I  am  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  such  transactions,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  put  it  all  in  your  haod&' 

*  Are  you  not  in  business  here  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh !  yes.  I  call  New- York  my  home ;  my  fiunily  resides  here  ;  hut  I  am 
engaged  in  some  important  enterprises  which  take  me  firequently  to  Europe,  so  I 
am  obliged  to  be  absent  a  good  deal.  Since  the  first  of  May  I  have  kept  my 
office  at  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company's.* 

He  handed  me  his  card  —  James  Algernon  Harley — with  his  business  ad- 
dress at  the  aforesaid  firm  in  Water-street.  Soon  we  entered  into  general  con- 
versation. I  found  Mr.  Harley  knew  many  of  my  old  firiends  abroad,  and  could 
give  late  intelligence  of  several.  After  a  while  we  came  to  speak  of  ourselves. 
Before  I  knew  it  I  was  telling  him  something  of  my  life,  and  then  I  listened 
to  a  short  history  from  him.  He  was  from  Bo'ston ;  he  knew  all  about  my  own 
family  in  Providence.  He  was  unfortunate  in  business  a  few  years  before,  but 
had  paid  air  up  —  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  interest — but  this  had 
swept  him  clean.    He  came  to  New- York  with  his  family,  a  wife  and  one  child, 

and  was  now  living  at  the Hotel.     In  this  way  the  rest  of  the  business 

day  was  spent.     Hr.  Harley  suddenly  started,  looked  at  his  watch,  exclaimed: 

*  I  declare  I  do  n't  know  what  has  become  of  the  time  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
forget  affairs  once  in  a  while,  especially  if  we  make  a  fiiend,  and  I  cannot  hut 
feci  I  have  done  so.  I  will  call  to-morrow,  and  we  will  then  talk  further  about 
the  negotiation  of  these  notes.'  Mr.  Harley  took  leave  of  me,  and  I  proceeded 
on  my  customary  route  toward  home.  The  interview  with  Harley  produced  a 
happy  effect  on  me.  Since  I  lost  sight  of  my  old  associates,  I  had  become  Yery 
solitary  in  my  habits,  confining  myself  entirely  to  the  society  of  my  chOdren. 
I  know  it  may  seem  strange  to  many,  that  at  my  age — past  fifty — having 
spent  nearly  my  whole  life  in  New- York,  having  made  a  great  many  acquaint- 
ances, and  1  may  say  friends,  and  enjoying  intercourse  with  a  large  social  circle, 
that  I  should  not  have  secured  some  who  were  proof  against  adversity,  that  I 
should  find  myself  so  entirely  forsaken,  left  to  one  side  —  high  and  dry. 

Well,  it  may  appear  strange,  but  such  was  the  fact     And  now  it  strikes 
me  that  I  might  refer  to  still  stranger  cases :  instances  in  the  same  fiunily. 
[Stop  and  think  a  moment,  reader,  and  say  if  you  are  not  yourself  fiMnq^m.  ^th 
some.]    One  sister  marries  a  rich  man,  another  a  poor  one.     They  live  both 
in  this  very  city.     The  rich  man  is  a  banker,  and  resides  in  one  of  the  finest 
avenues.     The  poor  man  is  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-Hoiise,  and  lives  somewhece 
above  Fiftieth-street     I  cannot  say  those  sisters  do  n't  love  each  other ;  but 
they  are  so  separated  by  circumstances  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  exhibitioii 
of  affection.    Their  daily  associations  and  habits  and  necessities  are  so  different, 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  sympathy  between  them.     So^  they  ex- 
change visits  three  or  four  times  a  year :  the  rich  sister  sends  presents  i 
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times  to  the  children  of  the  poor  sister,  and  perhaps  to  the  sister  herself.  And 
so  living  different  lives  —  ah !  how  different  —  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents 
who  sat  around  the  same  table  at  home,  attended  the  same  schools,  played  the 
same  plays,  and  shared  the  same  bed,  became  absolutely  like  strangers,  except 
that  a  sense  of  duty  sometimes  compels  a  certain  recognition  too  often  sparingly 
bestowed.  And,  after  all,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  with  such  cases.  Circum- 
stances have  generally  more  influence  than  principle  or  natural  affection,  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  yield  to  their  force.  I  declare  I  never  indulged  in  any 
bitterness  of  feeling,  because  when  I  lost  my  property  I  lost  the  society  of  those 
who  still  kept  theirs.  It  was  only  when  I  was  treated  with  contumely  or 
contempt  that  my  spirit  rebelled.  I  never  resisted  nor  questioned  the  truth  of 
the  announcement :  *"  Wealth  maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated 
from  his  neighbor.*  Yes,  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  (former)  neighbor,  but 
the  poor  soon  erect  a  new  neighborhood  among  themselves.  They  go  to  each 
other  for  sympathy,  and  they  find  it. 

I  was  remarking,  that  having  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  society  of  my 
children,  this  pleasant  conversation  with  a  person  who  manifested  so  much  in- 
terest in  me  had  an  agreeable  influence,  and  served  to  bring  back  my  feelings 
into  their  natural  channel. 

CHAPTER     NINTH . 

I  THOUGHT  a  good  deal  about  my  affair  with  Mr.  Harley.  The  next  morning 
my  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  cooled.  It  occurred  to  me  it  would  not  be  an  un- 
wise precaution  to  make  some  inquiry  about  him.  I  did  so  quietly  of  persons 
I  thought  most  apt  to  be  informed,  but  nobody  could  give  me  any  information. 
I  then  asked  as  to  Pollock,  Pemberton,  HoUis  and  Company,  and  could  learn 
little  or  nothing  about  them.  The  firm  was  not  composed  of  well-known  busi- 
ness men.  It  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  No  one  appeared  to  know 
any  thing  against  them,  nor  for  that  matter,  in  their  favor.  Finally  I  strolled 
leisurely  past  their  place  in  Water-street.  It  was  a  fine  large  store,  running 
through  to  Front-street,  with  an  immense  gilt  sign  extending  across  the  entire 
front.  On  the  stone  columns,  at  each  side  of  the  door,  the  several  names  of  the 
firm  were  neatly  inscribed.     Evidently  all  was  above-board. 

To  be  sure,  the  appearance  of  things  struck  one  as  a  little  too  new  and  fresh 
to  be  substantial ;  yet  it  was  a  very  fair  and  shining  outside,  and  it  was  the 
outside  only  I  could  see  that  morning. 

As  I  turned  back  into  Wall-street,  I  met  Mr.  Harley.  *  I  have  just  come 
from  your  place,'  he  remarked  as  he  most  cordially  shook  my  hand ;  *  and  will 
go  back  with  you,  if  you  please.' 

*  Certainly,'  was  my  reply. 

*  Perhaps  you  have  been  to  call  on  me  ? ' 

*  Oh !  no,  I  expected  you  by  appointment.' 

'  I  suppose,'  continued  Mr.  Harley,  *  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  ascertain 

what  you  can  do  with  the  Alworthy  paper.' 

'  I  did  not  think  best  to  make  any  attempt  till  we  had  conferred  about  it.' 
'  Very  judicious — very  judicious,'  was  the  reply,  as  we  mounted  the  steps 

to  my  office. 
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*  How  soon  is  the  money  wanted?*  I  asked. 

*  Oh !  there  is  no  pressing  haste.  I  would  like  a  ooaple  of  thousand  nego- 
tiated in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  balance  as  opportunity  senres. 

*  And  the  rater 

*  WelL,  as  to  that,  it  must  depend  on  what  you  can  do,'  said  Harlej,  with 
candor.  *■  I  will  not  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  say  any 
thing  which  even  by  implication  is  not  firank  and  above-board ;  and  I  may 
as  well  tell  you,  and  if  you  do  not  now  know  it,  you  will  discover  it  on  in- 
quiry, that  A 1  worthy's  paper  will  not  always  sell  at  the  best  rates.  You  can 
dispose  of  it,  but  it  will  very  likely  be  at  some  sacrifice.  No  doubt  you  will 
do  the  best  you  can.  I  will  leave  you  the  whole  batch,  and  will  only  say, 
manage  the  affair  after  your  own  judgment,  so  as  to  make  the  best  sales  with 
least  injury  to  the  parties.  I  will  look  in  at  two  o'clock.  Good  morning.  By 
the  way,'  looking  back,  *  it  is  best  not  to  offer  too  much  in  one  place,  you 
know.' 

This  was  charming.  Such  a  constituent  did  not  turn  up  every  day.  I 
turned  over  the  paper.  There  were  eleven  notes  all  told,  carefully  divided  so 
as  not  to  fall  due  too  near  together,  averaging  not  quite  a  thousand  dollars 
a  piece.  I  selected  the  notes,  which  I  would  offer  to  Loomis  and  those  to 
Finch.  One  I  would  take  to  the  bank ;  two  I  would  try  at  Brest  and  Com- 
pany's. The  first  man  I  called  on  was  Finch.  I  said :  *  I  have  some  of  Al- 
worthy's  paper.     Will  you  take  it  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  want  it.' 

*  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  no,  only  I  have  got  enough  of  it ;  rather  sell  than  buy.' 

*  At  what  rate  will  you  sell ;  perhaps  I  can  find  a  customer  ? ' 

*  At  one  per  cent ;  and  if  he  do  n't  like  that,  I  won't  say  I  won't  take  one 
and  a  half.' 

So  much  for  gruff  old  Finch.  I  went  next  to  Loomis.  I  had  better  luck 
there.  He  was  just  as  well  '  up '  with  regard  to  Alworthy  as  Finch  ;  but  he 
had  more  confidence  in  him  than  the  other. 

*  Well,  I  have  bought  a  great  deal  of  their  paper,'  he  said,  *  and  Tuwe  a  great 
deal  of  it,  perhaps  more  than  will  pay.  How  much  have  you  got,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, to  offer  ?    Perhaps  I  will  make  one  transaction  of  it.' 

I  hesitated  slightly.  I  had  at  first  determined  to  offer  him  three  of  the 
notes  —  should  I  say  four  ?  However,  I  stuck  to  my  original  decision  and  an- 
swered, '  Not  quite  three  thousand  dollars,'  and  laid  the  notes  before  him. 

He  looked  them  over,  then  at  the  indorsement.  *  Who  the  devil,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *are  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company,'  drawling  out  the 
names  —  *  whew  I ' 

*  You  are  behind  the  age,'  said  I,  *  and  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
new  but  very  extensive  commission-house  in  Water-street.' 

*  Mr.  Parkinson,'  said  Loomis,  turning  quickly  on  me,'  is  there  any  more 
paper  out  with  this  indorsement  ? ' 

*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

I  had  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood,  uttered  it  almost  before  I  knew  what 
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I  was  saying.  Some  keen  devil  instinct  whispered  to  me  that  even  the  twenty- 
nine  hundred  dollars  was  rather  more  than  Loomis  wanted,  and  quite  as  much 
as  he  wouldjegard  as  a  legitimate  transaction  for  Alworthy  to  make  with  this 
new  house.  Yes,  the  falsehood  was  uttered,  and  there  I  stood  with  a  life-long 
reputation  for  honesty  and  truth  —  a  liar !  Loomis  supposed  me  incapable  of 
deceiving  him,  and  so  he  put  the  question,  and  I  had  answered  it. 

My  reply  was  satisfactory,  for  after  a  short  pause  he  said :  '  I  will  take  the 
whole  at  one  and  a  half.' 

I  endeavored  to  lower  his  terms.  He  only  replied :  *  The  best  I  will  do ; 
all  I  will  do.  I  know  it 's  a  high  rate,  but  it  is  not  saleable  paper.  To  be 
sure,  I  think  it  good,  but  there  are  more  who  don't.' 

The  affair  was  closed,  and  I  received  a  check  for  the  money.  A  little  after 
two  Mr.  Harley  came  in.  I  reported  the  transaction,  and  showed  him  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  had  charged  him  a  quarter  per  cent  commission. 

He  drew  his  pen  across  it.  *  This  will  never  do.  Leave  the  matter  of  com- 
missions to  me.  By  the  way,  you  may  give  me  two  thousand  dollars  net ;  it  is 
all  we  want  at  present ;  it  won't  hurt  your  bank  account  to  let  the  rest  lay.  If 
you  can  employ  it  for  a  few  days,  do  so  and  welcome.' 

'  I  was  overpowered  with  so  much  kindness,  and  could  not  but  show  I  was 
sensibly  affected  by  it. 

*  Arrange  your  deposit,'  said  Mr.  Harley,  *  and  let  us  lunch  together.' 

I  did  not  decline,  and  after  a  little  we  proceeded  to  Delmonico's,  and  par- 
took of  a  nice  steak  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret.  As  we  came  out,  my  new 
friend  asked  me  to  step  with  him  one  moment  to  his  office.  It  was  directly 
over  the  counting-room  of  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company ;  and  as 
we  entered,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Hollis,  one  of  the  firm.  I  was  any  thing 
but  favorably  impressed  with  him.  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  exhibited 
neither  wit  nor  intelligence ;  he  spoke  in  monosyllables  and  only  in  answer  to 
some  observations  of  mine.  Indeed  I  thought  his  countenance  very  stolid.  I 
saw  Mr.  Harley,  meanwhile,  giving  the  porter  some  special  directions ;  then  re- 
turning, we  went  up-stairs  for  a  few  moments,  when  he  seemed  inclined  to 
apologize  for  the  appearance  of  Hollis.  *  A  mere  youth,  but  his  father  puts  in  a 
large  capital  for  him,  and  really  he  is  an  excellent  book-keeper.'  I  could  ap- 
preciate this,  and  so  I  said ;  and  after  some  pleasant  chat,  I  took  leave.  Glanc- 
ing through  the  lofty  store,  I  discovered  very  few  goods.  Some  baskets  of 
champagne  were  piled  up  in  the  centre,  and  several  hogsheads  and  quarter- 
casks  were  on  one  side,  and  a  good  many  cases  of  wine  opposite,  but  no  other 
merchandise.  However,  I  was  not  in  a  scrutinizing  mood,  and  I  did  not  think 
twice  of  the  matter. 

At  the  usual  hour  I  reached  home  for  dinner.  A  carman  was  just  leaving 
my  house.  Alice  stood -at  the  door  directing  the  stout  Irish  girl.  There  I  saw 
a  basket  of  champagne,  a  case  of  claret,  another  of  Madeira,  and  a  demijohn  of 
old  brandy,  each  with  a  card  attached —  *  C.  E.  Parkinson,  Esq.  From  Pollock, 
Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company.'  , 

When  Alice  perceived  me,  she  exclaimed,  *  0  dear  Papa !  this  seems  like 
old  times,'  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  in  ver^  joy.  *  But  you 
do  n't  look  happy  yourself^  papa ;  are  you  ill  ? ' 
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A    NEW    YANKEE    DOODLE. 


BT     KALPH    BASDOlf. 


Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

To  view  *  the  situation,' 
And  found  the  world  all  upside  down^ 

A  rumpus  in  the  nation ; 
He  heard  all  Europe  laugh  in  scorn. 

And  call  him  but  a  noodle ; 
'  Laugh  on/  he  cried,  *  as  sure's  you're  bom, 
I  still  am  Yankee  Doodle.* 

Chorus. — Yankee  Doodle^  etc. 

He  found  the  ragged  Southern  loons 
A-training  like  tarnation,  .   * 

They'd  stolen  all  his  silver  spoons, 

And  rifled  his  plantation ; 
*  ril  wait  awhile,'  he  quietly  said, 

*  They  may  restore  the  plunder ; 
But  if  they  do  n't,  FU  go  ahead, 

And  thrash  them  well,  by  thunder  f ' 

Chorus. —  Tarikee  Doodle^  etc. 

And  then  the  lovely  Queen  of  Spain 

Told  him  in  honeyed  lingo. 
That  she  had  courted  —  not  in  vain  — 

A  darkey  in  Domingo : 
'  My  dear,'  said  he,  *  if  you  will  roam 

With  all  the  male  creation, 
Pray,  do  n't  come  here  —  I  can't,  at  home, 
Allow  amalgamation.' 

Chorus. — Yanlcee  Doodle^  etc. 

The  British  lion  slyly  eyed 
His  bales  of  Southern  cotton  — 
'  Dear  Yankee  Doodle,'  soft  he  cried, 

*  That  stuff  is  slave-begotten : 

A  brother's  tears  have  bleached  it  white. 
It  speaks  your  degradation, 
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But  I  must  have  it  wrong  or  right, 
To  keep  away  starvation.' 

Chorus. —  Yankee  Doodle^  etc, 

*  Hands  off!  hands  off!  good  cousin  John,' 

Said  quiet  Yankbe  Doodle, 

*  I  am  no  braggart  cotton  Don, 

Who'll  bear  the  system  feudal ; 
I've  heard  you  prate  in  Exeter  Hall, 

Of  sin  and  slave  pollution. 
But  now  I  see  'twas  blarney  all. 

You  love  *  the  Institution  I ' 

Chorus, — TanTcee  Doodle^  etc, 

*  False  words  and  deeds,  to  high  and  low 

Bring  righteous  retribution ; 
And  cousin  John,  moAfhap  you  know 

The  frigate  Constitution  I 
She  now  is  but  a  rotten  boat. 

But  I  have  half  a  notion. 
To  set  her  once  again  afloat. 

And  drive  you  from  the  ocean. 

Chorus, —  Yankee  Doodle^  etc. 

*  And  if,  in  league  with  her  of  Spain, 

With  all  the  past  forgotten. 
You  dare  to  lift  the  hand  of  Cain 

In  aid  of  old  King  Cotton, 
Be  sure  you  guard  those  costly  toys 

You  call  your  *  broad  dominions,' 
For  I  have  lots  of  Yankee  loys ' 

Can  flog  your  hireling  minions. 

Chorus, — Yankee  Doodle^  etc, 

'  I  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  right. 

And  in  this  mighty  nation ; 
And  in  this  cause  would  freely  fight 

The  whole  combined  creation ; 
For  when,  in  Time's  impartial  gaze. 

The  nations  are  reviewed  all, 

I  know  the  meed  of  honest  praise 

Will  rest  on  Yankee  Doodle.' 

Chorus. — Yankee  I>^^^^'  ^*^. 
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Man'ual  of  thb  Corporation  or  thb  City  op  New- York.    1861.    D.  T.  Yalkntikb. 

This  casket  of  jewels,  replete  with  the  glory  of  our  municipal  "w^ealth,  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  feature  on  the  drawing-room  table.     Heretofore,  the 
Manual  has  been  considered  only  a  book  fit  for  reference,  a  standard  to  con- 
sult for  data  and  to  replace  immediately  upon  the  library-shelf;  but  the  present 
requires  more,  and  as  if  to  kindly  anticipate  our  wants,  Valbntink,  the  anti- 
quarian and  historian,  has  compiled  the  poesy  of  the  past  with  the  memorable 
incidents  of  the  present,  and  given  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the 
season.     To  have  done  this,  recjuired  talents  of  a  peculiar  order,  and  the  very 
soul  of  the  man  is  enshrined  in  the  work  before  us.     The  present  comprises 
the  twentieth  volume  issuing  from  his  pen.     With  what  pious  care  he  cherishes 
every  souvenir  of  the  glorious  past,  nor  does  he  allow  the  less  sublimated 
present  to  escape  him  !     In  hours  like  these  the  mythical  annals  of  romance 
pall  upon  the  taste ;  the  present  has  a  penchant  for  reality,  and  reality  in  its 
most  exalted  form.     Politics,  seasons  may  change,  yet  Valentinb  is  at  his 
post,  the  true  Knickerbocker,  the  incorruptible  patriot,  the  conscientious  his- 
torian.    He  has  done  his  duty  in  removing  the  dust  and  smoke  of  mammon 
from  our  national  escutcheon,  and  now  in  this  dark  political  hour  it  is  glitter- 
ing like  an  immortal  aegis.     We  were  never  quite  so  proud  of  our  country  and 
of  the  goodly  city  of  Manhattan.     Rife  with  a  hitherto  untold  wealth  of  na- 
tional and  local  incident,  carefully  compiled,  honestly  digested,  and  profusely 
illustrated,  we  regard  the  Manual  of  1861  with  mingled  pride  and  wonder; 
pride  that  we  have  an  antiquity ;  something  to  fall  back  upon ;  something  to 
prove  that  Americans  have  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  they 
are  not  the  mere  mushroom  growth  of  to-day ;  and  wonder,  that  the  ever-busy 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  whose  very  personality  has  become  incorporated 
with  the  marble  walls  of  the  City  Hall ;  whose  very  soul  is  seemingly  monopo- 
lized by  his  daily  duties,  has  found  time  to  enshrine  the  fleeting  memories  of 
the  past,  and  lay  them  in  such  attractive  guise  on  the  shrine  of  the  present. 
The  Manual,  regally  bound  in  purple  and  gold,  is  a  priceless  albiun,  in  which 
are  preserved  those  souvenirs  at  this  hour  of  all  others  most  dear  to  us. 
Buiickerbockers  cannot  prize  it  too  highly. 


LITERARY  NOTICES.  Ill 

The  Sba,    (La.  Mbr.)     Translated  from  the  French  Edition  just  published  in   Paris. 
Bt  M.  J.  MiCHELBT,  Author  of  *  L' Amour/  *  La  Femme/  etc.  etc.    Rudd  and  Cablb- 

TON. 

A  BLENDING  of  the  philosophy,  the  poesy,  and  the  utility  of  the  sea.  A 
profound  investigation  of  the  world  of  waters,  a  glance  at  the  currents,  tides, 
and  tempests,  and  a  brief  digest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  *  vasty  deep.*  The 
work  is  preeminently  d  la  Michelet.  He  finds  a  rhythm,  a  melody  in  the  ocean, 
chime,  a  poesy  on  the  heaving  sea  —  when  it  is  not  too  terrible  —  and  a  novel 
and  charming  sympathy  among  its  inhabitants.  He  takes  the  Sea  to  his 
heart  — fons  omnium  viventium  —  as  our  great  primeval  mother,  and  worships 
it  as  an  almost  human  creation.  While  revelling  in  the  poesy,  he  delves  deep- 
ly into  the  philosophy,  and  as  a  financier  and  patriot,  expatiates  loudly  on  the 
decrease  of  the  whale,  and  the  deserted  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  France ;  while 
as  a  physician,  he  benevolently  regards  The  Sea  as  the  great  restorer  of 
health  —  the  cure  for  the  scrofulous,  the  wholesome  tonic  for  the  debilitated 
and  weakened  constitution ;  and  pleads  pathetically  for  the  establishment  of 
economical  batheries,  which  shall  come  within  the  reach  of  the  industrious 
mechanic,  and  the  invalid  of  limited  income,  where  genial  health  instead  of  im- 
perious fashion  shall  be  the  genus  loci,     A  readable  book,  rife  with  suggestions. 


Macaulay's  History  op  England.    Volume  Five.    From  the  Press  of  Habpbb  and  Bro- 
thers.   Franklin-Square  and  Pearl-Street.    Second  Notice. 

We  commend  the  history  of  Patterson^ s  Scottish  Bubble,  in  this  book,  as 
one  equal,  if  not  surpassing  in  interest,  Washington  Irving's  'Mississippi 
Bubble,'  written  for  these  pages.  There  is  occasionally  a  dash  of  humor  in  the 
description,  which  serves  to  heighten  the  picture.  Th^  first  colonists  were  re- 
ceived on  landing  by  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  country :  *  The  courtiers 
who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  were  stark  naked ;  but  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an  old  hat.  He  was 
propitiated  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat,  blazing  with  gold  lace.'  The  second 
corps  of  colonists  *  found  the  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was 
to  have  been  the  Tjre,  the  Venice,  the  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the  baboon : '  while 
the  sufferings  of  the  *  middle-passage '  were  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
encountered  by  the  victims  on  the  long  voyage  to  this  Mecca  of  their  hopes. 
Patterson,  however,  had  a  precedent,  which  is  thus  graphically  described : 

*  On  a  desolate  marsh,  overhung  by  foffs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a  marsh  where 
there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm  earth  nor  drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from 
which  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were  with  difficulty  kept  out 
by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  prosperous  community  in  Europe.  The  wealth 
which  was  collected  within  five  miles  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  purchase 
the  fee-simple  of  Scotland.  And  whv  should  this  be  ?  "Was  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  nature  had  bestowed  on  the  Phoenician,  on  the  Venetian,  or  on  the  Hollander,  a 
larger  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  forethought,  of  selr-command,  than  on  tne 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow?  The  truth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
duce to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial  life,  the  Scot  had  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  perhaps  he  had  never  been  equalled.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  his 
energy  should  take  a  proper  direction,  and  a  proper  direction  Patebson  undertook  to 
give? 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  CAIRO. 


^  Fall  in  ! '  —  A  roll  of  drums,  a  rattling  of  guns  and  accoutrements,  a 
hasty  adjustment  of  refractory  blankets,  and  we  are  in  line. 

At  the  word,  we  move  forward,  leaving  the  camp  at  Springfield,  and  march 
to  the  railroad-depot.     It  is  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  we  have  been  under 
marching  orders  since  four.    No  one  knows  whither  we  are  going,  and  the  air 
of  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  movement  brings  very  forcibly  to  our  minds 
the  reality  that  we  are  now  acting  under  the  orders  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  are  no 
longer  our  own  masters.     Many  are  the  conjectures  as  to  our  destination.     We 
are  going  to  Cairo,  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  to  Texas  —  any  how,  we  are  going 
South,  and  that  is  what  we  want.     Arriving  at  the  d6pdt  of  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  we  halt,  take  a  hasty  leave  of  our  friends,  and  fall  into  line  again. 
No  further  order  coming,  we  take  another  hasty  leave  of  our  friends,  and  then 
another,  and  again.    Finally,  the  order  comes,  we  board  the  cars  and  are  —  not 
off.     The  train  is  very  much  attached  to  that  station ;  can't  tear  itself  away. 
Our  friends  come  aboard  and  take  a  hasty  leave  of  us,  and  then  we  trj  to  sleep 
away  the  time.     But  having  two  or  three  men's  feet  and  a  gun  or  two  in  your 
lap,  and  another  man's  head  nodding  against  your  shoulder,  does  not  matearfally 
assist  nature  in  her  sweetly  restorative  process.     One  or  two  very  domestic 
men  venture  to  warble  *  Sweet  Home,'  and  are  rewarded  with  numerous  *  Dry 
ups,'  and  other  expressive  but  inelegant  remarks.    At  last  the  whistle  sounds : 
we  hear  the  approaching  *  thud  ! '  as  each  car  is  started,  and  now  we  are  of^ 
this  time  positively  without  reserve.     The  fresh  air  and  the  motion  reyive  me, 
and 'I  give  up  trying  to  sleep,  and  wander  off  into  a  reverie.     I  am  thinking  of 
the  dear  ones  so  lately  left,  and  of  the  wise  counsel  and  the  cheering  words  of 
encouragement  they  gave  me,  the  promises  I  made  them  in  return,  and  the 
many  things  left  unsaid  for  want  of  power  of  utterance,  when  the  train  stops 
at  Decatur,  and  we  leave  it.     As  the  train  that  is  to  bear  us  southward  does 
not  start  for  several  hours,  we  spread  ourselves  miscellaneously  upon  the  plat-  ' 
form,  in  search  of  the  comfort  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  soft  side  of  a  plank. 
As  the  sun  rises,  We  scatter  ourselves  through  the  city  to  forage  for  breakfiust. 
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The  search  is  pursued  for  an  hour  with  more  or  less  success.  Some  procure 
loaves  of  bread  of  adamantine  solidity ;  others  capture  pies  of  uncertain  age 
and  dubious  flavor ;  a  few  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  divinities  of  the  hotel- 
kitchen,  and  are  suppUed  with  substantial  favors  from  the  back-window ;  while 
others,  *  mis' able  cusses,'  are  obliged  to  stand  back,  with  cavernous  stomachs, 
and  irrigated  mouths,  and  ruminate  —  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  taking 
breakfast. 

At  seven  o'clock,  we  take  the  cars  on  the  Illinois  Central  road,  and  are  off 
for  Cairo  —  for  it  has  leaked  out  that  that  is  our  4estination ;  and  it  is  intimated 
that  we  are  to  be  set  to  work  throwing  up  fortifications.  We  do  n't  like  this 
news  pretty  well",  but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  at  any  rate 
we  will  make  our  mark  in  the  world,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  a  spade. 
At  some  of  the  stations  on  the  route,  water  is  distributed,  which  disappears 
with  amazing  rapidity.  One  of  the  boys  in  his  haste  pushes  his  head  into  the 
bucket,  a  tin  one  of  the  truncated  cone  pattern,  and  it  sticks  there.  In  his 
efforts  to  extricate  it,  he  spills  the  water ;  whereupon  his  comrades  give  their 
vocabularly  of  maledictions  a  thorough  ventilation.  At  Centralia,  we  hear  it 
reported  that  the  sympathizers  with  secession  at  Carbondale,  sixty  miles  below, 
have  burnt  a  bridge  and  intend  to  attack  us  when  we  come  down.  This  looks 
like  business,  and  we  proceed  with  caution ;  for  we  are  entering  Egypt,  a  land 
whose  loyalty  has  been  questioned.  As  we  approach  the  suspected  bridge,  we 
see  a  number  of  men  on  the  bank:  the  train  is  stopped,  and  we  are  ordered  to 
fix  our  bayonets  but  keep  our  seats.  At  this  juncture  a  white  flag  is  waved 
in  the  crowd  on  the  bank,  and  an  officer  goes  forward  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
it.  He  returns  with  the  intelligence  that  it  is  a  company  of  Chicago  boys, 
guarding  the  bridge.  We  move  on,  and  giving  the  brave  fellows  three  hearty 
cheers,  enter  the  town  of  Carbondale  singing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  with 
all  our  might.  [That  treason  should  exist  in  so  loyal  a  State  as  Illinois  may 
seem  strange;  but — with  shame  I  confess  it — it  is  true  that  before  our  arrival, 
the  Union  men  were  intimidated,  and  open  threats  of  violence  to  the  Federal 
troops  were  made  by  citizens  of  our  own  State.  Our  presence  here  has  had  a 
very  salutary  effect,  and  now  there  are  only  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  treason.] 

Carbondale  is  the  only  place  on  the  road  where  the  rebels  have  any  power, 
and  after  leaving  it  we  breathe  freely.  Darkness  comes  on  as  we  are  winding 
through  the  woods  and  bluffs  that  tell  of  the  proximity  of  the  rivers,  and  at 
about  eight  o'clock  we  enter  Cairo  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  and  the 
roar  and  flash  of  heaving  artillery.  In  the  hurry  of  leaving  Springfield  we 
have  brought  with  us  no  camp  equipage,  and  no  shelter  has  been  provided  for 
us ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  accommodate  ourselves  in  the  cars.  Small  rations  of 
bread  and  water  having  been  distributed,  we  curl  ourselves  up  on  the  seats, 
and,  weary  and  back-achey,  set  out  for  the  land  of  Nod.  We  snatch  a  little 
slumber,  but  it  is  not  the 

'  Sleep  that  knita  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,' 
but  an  unsatisfactory  doze,  a  dreamy  continuation  of  the  jolting  and  rumbling 
day's  ride.     It  is  a  perfect  luxiuy  to  stand  guard  out  in  the  rain,  and  be  able 
'    to  breathfe  freely,  and  get  the  twists  out  of  one's  legs. 

The  next  morning  we  leave  the  cars  and  encamp  on  the  flat  ground  between 
the  levees.    Thus  was  Cairo  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  Illinois  volunteers,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one. 

OUR    FIRST    BREAKFAST.  • 

Rations  have  been  received  and  distributed,  and  we  proceed  to  prepare  our 
first  breakfast  in  camp,  a  matter  in  which  we  are  all  decidedly  yerdant.  That 
slim  fellow  there,  chopping  wood  with  much  more  yigor  than  dexterity,  has 
just  left  the  counter,  changing  the  yard-stick  for  the  musket,  deserting  the 
calico  for  the  sake  of  the  bunting.  The  axe  comes  down  just  where  it  pleases, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  its  manager,  (?)  and  the  chips  fly  about 
promiscuously,  coming  nearer  one's  head  than  is  pleasant  That  young  stu- 
dent, whose  sun-burnt  face  was  lately  so  pale  and  scholarly,  slices  the  unctu- 
ous bacon  in  a  manner  that  suggests  that  he  may  tave  acquired  his  skill  by 
hastily  carving  chickens  —  bought  when  the  owner  was  not  there.  Jim  B. 
sweats  and  weeps  over  the  smoky  fire,  alternately  burning  and  sucking  his 
fingers,  and  keeping  up  a  running  accompaniment  of  commentaries,  not  at  all 
complimentary  in  their  nature,  upon  the  contents  of  the  pan.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  several  futile  attempts,  the  coffee  is  made,  the  bacon  fried,  the  side- 
dishes  —  bread,  molasses,  salt,  and  such  little  extras  —  brought  on,  and  we 
fall  to  with  an  excellent  appetite,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  sauce :  it  certain- 
ly is  in  this  case,  for  it  is  the  only  one. 

THE    CITY. 

Cairo  probably  has  improved  somewhat  since  Mark  Tapley  was  here,  but 
still  it  is  a  place  in  which  it  is  quite  creditable  to  be  jolly. 

It  is  not  an  attractive  place  to  look  at,  and  situated  on  flat  ground  about 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  levee,  the  prospect  from  within  is  enliyen- 
ing  only  so  far  as  a  dull  background  of  dirt,  dotted  with  houses  one  or  two 
shades  lighter,  can  make  it.  There  is  nothing  fresh  about  the  place.  The 
houses,  even  the  newest  of  them,  have  an  old  and  time-wolm  appearance,  the 
flowers  seem  to  linger  through  a  sickly  existence,  and  die  prematurely,  and  the 
men  have  that  listless,  apathetic  appearance  that  suggests  the  dry  rot  as  por- 
trayed by  Dickens.  If  we  except  the  bibulous  indulgence  sometimes  known 
by  that  name,  I  have  not  seen  a  man  smile  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
venders  of  potables  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness ;  and  while  dry  goods  and  groceries  are  perfectly  stagnant,  '  dog^s  nose ' 
and  gin  are  staple  commodities  with  the  gay  and  festive  Cairoites.  The  present 
appearance  of  this  place  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  unhappy  times  on  which 
we  have  fallen,  and  I  am  tpld  that  usually  there  is  a  great  deal  of  business 
done  here.  But  I  give  my  impression  of  the  place  from  a  two  months'  stay  in 
it,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  plenty,  thank  you,  and  wouldn't  choose  any 
more ;  and  not  the  least  of  my  reasons  is,  because  the  news-d6pots  don't  keep 
the  Knickerbocker. 

THE    AWKWARD      SQUAD. 

% 

That  means  all  of  us  as  we  were  at  first.     Having  been  enlisted  only  one 
week,  our  first  experience  in   drill  was  a  very  trying   one,  but   amusing 
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enough  —  to  the  initiated.  It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  a  raw  recruit  to 
attempt  to  order  arms ;  the  butt  of  the  piece  falls  clumsily  upon  the  ground, 
or  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  toes,  just  as  chance  directs  it.  About-face  in- 
Yolyes  a  serious  risk  of  a  downfall.  Gentlemen  with  large  feet  and  weak 
ankles  get  them  tangled,  and  having  a  very  hazy  idea  which  is  which,  are  un- 
able to  untangle  them  without  the  aid  of  the  drill-master.  After  some  stupid 
blunder,  the  command  is  given :  *  As  you  were  I '  whereupon  some  of  us  take 
positions  that  we  never  were  in  before,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  take  of  our  own  volition ;  and  others,  lacking  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,  stand  like  wooden  men,  waiting  to  be  moved. 
But  the  most  terrible  experience  is  in  attempting  the  Double-quick.  The  man 
behind  me  uses  my  heels  and  the  calves  of  my  legs  to  wipe  his  feet  on,  the 
man  beside  me  keeps  time  on  my  ribs  with  his  elbows,  and  the  gun  of  the 
short  man  in  front  knocks  off  my  cap,  narrowly  missing  my  head.  If  I  stop 
for  the  cap,  a  dozen  or  more  men  will  run  over  me  ;  so  I  keep  on,  minus  the 
cap,  out  of  wind,  and  damaged  as  to  my  temper.  At  this  juncture,  the  man  in 
the  rear  stumbles,  and  as  he  falls,  a  gleaming  sabre  bayonet  comes  down,  and 
I  gain  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  its  eflBciency  as  a  weapon.  It  does  n't  tear 
my  coat-tail,  for  our  economical  Uncle  Samuel  has  not  furnished  us  with  that 
appendage  to  our  raiment ;  but  it  makes  an  unsightly  wound  in  the  basement 
of  my  trowsers.  I  am  pronounced  imfit  for  duty,  and  seclude  myself  jfrom 
public  gaze  till  1  have  repaired  the  fissured  garment.  But  the  mysteries 
of  the  manual  and  evolutions  become  plain  in  time,  and  the  awkward  squad 
becomes  efficient  and  well-drilled. 

THE    ARMY    OP    NURSES. 

I  MUST  close  this  article,  already  too  long,  with  a  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
ladies  who  have  volunteered  to  accompany  the  army  and  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  God  bless  the  women  of  our  country !  is  the  prayer  that  has 
been  and  still  is  daily  offered  up  by  those  who  have  left  their  homes  to  do  their 
humble  part  in  this  war  for  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes.  Not  only  have  they 
given  us  to  our  country's  service  willingly,  sending  us  away  with  smiles  of  en- 
couragement, with  the  parting  kiss  bidding  us  God  speed,  and  urging  us  to 
come  back  with  honor  and  victory  on  our  banners  or  not  come  back  at  all,  but 
they  have  done  more.  Leaving  relatives  and  friends  and  homes  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, they  have,  with  the  earnest  enthusiasm  that  ever  animates  them  and  urges 
them  to  good  deeds,  come  among  us,  and,  wherever  untimely  disease  has  found 
its  victim,  entered  upon  their  labor  of  love.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scenes 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  the  hospitals  here.  I  have  seen  rough-bearded,  hard- 
featured  men,  in  whom  the  finer  feelings  seemed  dead,  melted  to  tears  by  the 
kind  ministrations  of  these  noble  sisters  of  charity.  Let  the  arrogant  lords  of 
creation  prate  no  more  about  woman's  shallow  and  heartless  frivolity.  No 
feats  of  arms  will  add  more  lustre  to  the  American  name  than  the  sijent,  unos- 
tentatious labors  of  the  American  women ;  and  when  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written,  there  will  be  no  brighter  pages  in  it  than  those  that  tell  of  the  noble 
self-denial,  and  the  quiet  but  untiring  energy  of  the  Army  of  Nurses. 

R.    WOLCOTT. 
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Letter  from  the  Seventt-First  Regiment.  — ^We  think  we  are  not  mistak- 
en in  inferring,  that  the  following  familiar  letter  from  a  young  firiend  and 
patriot  in  the  Seyenty-First  Regiment,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Washington 
when  the  troops  are  not  wanted  elsewhere,  will  have  the  same  interest  for  our 
readers  which  it  had  for  ourself.  Off-hand,  unpremeditated  epistles  like  the 
suhjoined,  convey  a  much  more  vivid  impression  of  a  volunteer's  eyery-daj  life 
and  duties,  than  prepared  letters  designed  for  puhlication : 

*  Dear  Uncle  Louis  :  The  last  letter  you  received  from  me  was  written,  I  believe,  in 
the  midshipman^s  mess,  on  board  a  man-of-war.     May  I  hope  that  one  from  the  '  Bar- 
racks* may  prove  as  acceptable,  if  not  as  interesting?    Landsmen,  or  land-lubbers,  as 
they  term  *  shore-people,'  in  the  Xavy,  know  very  little  concerning  the  *  84Mlt ; '  while 
they  do  of  the  soldier :  any  thing,  therefore,  from  the  former,  is  of  greater  interest  than 
from  the  latter.   As  I  once  gave  you  a  description  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  sailor,  I  will 
attempt  the  same  with  that  of  a  soldier.    In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  been  a  member  of 
this  regiment  but  a  short  time,  having  been  transferred,  at  my  father's  request,  from  the 
Xinth  to  the  Seventy-First,  by  Major-General  Sandford.    The  reasons  for  doing  so  were 
many :  the  Ninth  has  turned  out  badly :  poor  officers,  poor  men,  poor  rations ;  in  fiwjt, 
poor  every  thing.     I  am  now  in  a  regiment  which  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  finest 
in  this  country.    They  have  abeady  seen  service,  and  rendered  considerable  aid  to  the 
Government.     Our  duties  are  arduous,  though  promptly  performed ;  our  men  willing, 
and  physically  able  to  endure  them ;  our  officers  gentlemen,  though  strict  disciplina- 
rians ;  our  quarters  comfortable,  and  food  clean.     We  rise  from  our  *  bunks '  at  five 
A.M.,  wash  ourselves,  in  true  democratic  style,  at  the  pump,  and  *  fall-in  *  for  roU-call. 
Wo  be  to  him  who  fails  to  answer  when  his  name  is  called !    An  extra  twenty-four 
hours'  guard-duty  is  his  lot.     From  six  to  seven  we  drill,  in  marchings,  wheeliDgs,  etc 
etc.,  without  arms ;  at  seven  we  sit  down,  with  our  elegant  tin  goblet,  and  magnificent 
ditto  plate,  to  enjoy  the  very  splendid  morning  repast,  supplied  to  us  by  Uncle  Samukl, 
which  consists  of  meat  —  I  would  n't  dare  say  what  kind  positively,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  bull-beef —  accompanied  with  plain  biscuit,  minus  butter,  and  coffee  without  millr ; 
the  latter  article  is  thought  to  be  imhealthy  for  the  weak  stomach  of  a  soldier.    Though 
our  breakfast  will  not  compare,  I  assure  you,  with  the  like  meal  at  a  first-class  hotel ; 
yet  it  is  relished,  and  we  feel  much  better  after  it  than  does  your  Fifth- Avenue  swell, 
with  his  highly  seasoned  dejeuner.     At  half-past  eight  the  guard-mounting  b^ins ;  the 
band  (an  excellent  one,  with  Harvet  Dodworth  as  leader)  playing  delightful  airs  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.     From  nine  until  eleven  we  smoke  our  pipes,  write  our  let- 
ters, or  lounge  around  in  true  Oriental  magnificence ;  at  eleven,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  off  guard,  (which  occurs  with  us  every  other  day,  and  with  other  Fo- 
ments here  nearly  every  day,)  go  target-shootmg,  with  rifles,  firing  at  a  distance  of  one  ■ 
hundred  yards,  each  one  of  the  company  having  the  privilege  of  firing  two  rounds. 
At  one  P.M.  our  dinner  is  served  up  —  a  meal  similar  to  breakfast ;  in  fact  it  would  pua- 
zle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  prove  the  difference :  one  description  suffices  for  both :  it 
is  done  in  order  to  save  the  soldiers  the  trouble  of  writing  descriptions  home  of  two 
meals.   At  three  p.m.  we  drill  with  rifles  in  the  manual  of  arms  until  five.    At  six  is  the 
dress-parade  of  the  entire  regiment :  it  lasts  about  one-and-a-half  hours,  and  is  wit- 
nessed by  some  hundreds  of  the  fair  sex  of  Washington.     Ours  is  their  favorite  regi- 
ment, on  account  of  their  soldier  (!)-like  bearing  and  gentlemanly  manners.     (Ahem  I) 
At  half-past  seven  we  take  tea :  this  meal  differs  in  one  respect ;  for  the  others  we  have 
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cheese  instead  of  meaty  which  is  very  acceptable,  and  '  quite  the  cheese,'  though  it 
does  n't  seem  to  admire  our  society  much,  evidently  evincing  a  desire  to  leave.  From 
eight  to  nine  the  band  plays  in  front  of  the  Colonel's  quarters,  and  we  gather  around, 
with  well-filled  pipes,  to  listen  to  its  delightful  strains,  and  think  of  the  dear  ones  at 
home.     *  Music  hath  charms,'  and  *  no  mistake  ! ' 

*  At  the  hour  of  ten  *  taps*  are  beat,  lights  put  out,  and  the  weary  sojdier  rests  until 
the  morrow.  It  is  rather  a  monotonous  life,  yet  we  have  our  little  fun.  In  my  com- 
pany, the  famous  Light-Guard  of  New- York,  there  are  some  noble  voices,  and  their 
owners  are  not  afraid  of  using  them.  It  does  not  require  quite  as  much  urging  as  it 
generally  does  an  accomplished  young  lady,  to  get  them  a-going.     We  are  also  favored 

with  some  excellent  wits :  one  of  them  I  presume  you  know  —  Mr.  H McM : 

his  extemporaneous  poetical  speeches  are  celebrated  throughout  New-York  for  their 
wit  and  eloquence.     We  have  also   Mr.  M ,  the  composer  of  some  fine  music ; 

*  Viva  V America '  being  one  of  his  best  efforts.  So  you  see  we  are  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  literary  and  musical  society,  if  we  are  soldiers. 

*  Captain  Dahlgren,  the  Naval  Commander  of  the  Yard,  will  not  hear  of  any  other 
regiment  taking  our  place.  lie  compliments  us  highly,  and  has  entire  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  protect  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  property  in  the  Yard.  We  therefore 
shall  in  all  probability  remain  here  until  our  time  is  up  ;  and  if  we  go  away  it  will  bo 
only  temporarily. 

*  I  WAS  much  amused  a  day  or  so  ago  by  a  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  *  Long 
Bridge '  with  a  detachment  of  our  regiment  guards.  The  bridge  is  a  long  one,  and 
connects  Washington  with  the  Maryland,  shore.  Our  sentinels  have  strict  orders  to  al- 
low no  one  of  a  suspicious  character  to  pass  without  rendering  a  good  account  of  him- 
self:  and  as  they  are  posted  within  hailing  distance  of  each  other,  there  are  some 
twenty  of  them  on  guard  at  a  time.  If  any  one  approaches,  it  is  the  duty  of  sentry 
number  one  to  cry  out :  *  Who  goes  there  ? '  If  in  the  day-time,  when  no  countersign 
is  required,  and  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  the  guard  passes  the  friend  to  post  num- 
ber two,  by  singing  out  loudly:  *  Advance,  friei^d  on  foot,'  or  'Advance,  friend  with 
wagon,'  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  number  two  passes  him  to  number  three ;  and  so  on, 
until  he  arrives  at  the  opposite  end.  On  this  occasion,  a  one-horse  wagon  and  driver 
made  their  appearance,  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  desired  to  cross :  sentry  number  one 
gave  the  usual  challenge  :  *  Who  goes  there  ? '  Answer :  *  Friend,  with  load  of  shad ; '  at 
which  the  sentry  gave  the  order  boldly :  *  Advance^  Load  of  Shad^  aiid  drop  three  I ' 
which  the  sai^  affrighted  friend  immediately  did,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of 
sentry  number  one,  who  thought  it  was  a  good  joke,  as  we  all  did  that  night  at  supper, 
when  we  came  to  devour  *  said  shad.'     This  is  only  one  of  the  tricks  which  we  have 

*  played  upon  travellers.'  When  a  sentinel  is  relieved,  (which  occurs  every  two  hours,) 
he  imparts  to  his  successor  the  orders  given  to  him  by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  In 
the  day-time  these  orders  are  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  but  you  are  compelled  to  say 
something.  The  following  were  my  orders  a  few  days  ago,  and  were  given  to  me  in  a 
deep-toned,  solemn  voice:  *  Allow  no  fish  to  flop  his  tail  out  of  water,  on  penalty  of 
death.'  A  sentry  should  be  very  dignified ;  but  this  was  so  extremely  ridiculous  that  I 
lost  my  gravity,  and  burst  out  with  roars  of  laughter.  If  you  had  been  present,  you 
would  have  done  the  same.     Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  my  successor.' 

*  Knowing  that  you  are  generally  very  busy,  and  feeling  that  I  have  already  written 
too  much,  I  close,  remaining  your  affectionate  nephew, 

L.  G.  Clark,  Esq.,  Ed.  Enice.  Mag.  F.  E.  C .' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  *  Forewarned  is  forearmed,' 
they  say ;  and  as  our  National  Government  must  keep  all  Southern  and  South- 
western ports  intact,  at  the  risk  of  having  old  Johnny  Bull  impudently  inter- 
fering with  our  free  action  as  a  nation,  we  wish  to  advise  our  port-keepers  to 
have  always  a  *  bright  look-out  ahead,'  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  with  a  *  Bvu 
upon  the  Bloclade,^  so  cunningly  and  so  successfully  performed  on  one  occasion 
in  the  last  war.  Lieutenant  Judson,  then  in  the  United  States  Navy,  took  the 
narrative  down  from  the  lips  of  a  warm-hearted,  hard>&ced,  jolly  old  fellow, 
who  in  the  last  war  with  England  commanded  a  privateer-schooner,  named  the 

*  Hope^^  a  beautiful  clipper,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  two  thirty- 
two  pounder  pivot-guns : 

*  Wk  were  lying  in  New-York  Harbor,  just  betwixt  Governor's  Island  and  the  Bat- 
tery, when  the  fleet  that  chased  the  old  Constitution  so  hard  was  blockading  the  chan- 
nels at  both  ends  of  Long  Island,  keeping  such  a  sharp  look-out  along  shore  with  their 
frigates  and  tenders  that  not  a  croft  dare  stir  out  of  her  anchorage.  This  made  me  as 
cross  as  an  English  man-o'-war's-man  on  short  rations ;  for  I  was  lying  in  port,  feeding  a 
crew,  keeping  my  crait  on  expenses,  and  all  that ;  and  it  did  n't  suit  my  free-bom  nature 
to  be  cooped  up  like  a  stray  pig  in  a  strange  pen,  when  I  knew  that  money  was  to  be 
made  on  blue  water,  if  I  could  only  reach  it.  So  one  day  I  mustered  the  crew  aft,  and 
spun  them  off  a  bit  of  a  speech ;  told  'cm  that  it  was  all  humbug  for  us  to  lie  there  doing 
nothing,  and  asked  'em  if  they  would  stand  by  me  to  the  last  if  I  would  try  and  run  the 
blockade ;  telling  'em  at  the  same  time  that  I  intended  to  let  the  craft  sink  before  she 
should  be  captured ;  that  the  stars  and  stripes  should  never  come  down  from  the  schoon- 
er's truck  while  she  floated  above  water. 

*  The  crew  gave  me  three  cheers,  and  that  was  all  the  answer  that  I  wanted ;  so  I 
gave  orders  to  re-stow  the  hold,  clean  up  the  arms,  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  sea. 
I  intended  to  take  the  first  nor' -west  wind  and  dark  night,  and  try  the  run. 

'  I  did  n't  have  long  to  wait  before  the  night  and  nor'-wester  came.  It  was  indeed  a 
fine  night  for  my  work.     The  wind  came  fitfully  off  the  land  in  squalls;  the  heavy  black 

•  clouds  that  tumbled  along  between  the  stars  and  the  earth  made  every  thing  as  dark  as 
the  middle  of  a  tar-bucket,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  if  the  caulking  of  the  sky  had 
^all  fell  out. 

'  Soon  after  the  darkness  had  got  fairly  settled,  I  called  all  hands  and  reefed  oar  sails 
down  snug,  then  roused  up  the  anchor  and  got  under  way.  I  set  the  main-sail,  close- 
reefed  fore-top-sail  and  jib,  and  with  the  wind  on  my  starboard  quarter,  stood  down  the 
'bay,  steering  by  compass  and  soundings. 

*  It  was  uncommonly  dark,  and  once  in  a  while  the  squalls  would  sweep  down  the 
bay,  bellying  out  our  scant  sails,  and  bending  the  creaking  spars  over  the  bows,  while 
*the  craft  quivered  like  a  dry  leaf  in  the  autumnal  blast. 

*  We  showed  no  light,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  the  cat  is  in  its  vicinity, 
as  we  neared  Sandy  Hook,  for  we  knew  that  the  tenders  of  the  fleet  would  lie  close  in 
under  the  land,  so  as  to  make  a  lee,  as  also  to  keep  a  look-out  for  coasters,  or  ike  iifcy 
•of  us,  who  might  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather,  and  try  to  give  them  the  slip. 

*  We  kept  on  very  well  till  we  were  clear  of  the  point  of  the  Hook,  and  were  stretdi- 
ing  out  over  the  middle  ground  in  a  little  under  three-fathom  soundings,  when  I,  who 
was  standing  for'ard  by  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  with  a  night-glass  in  my  hand,  trying 
to  send  my  eye  ahead  into  the  darkness,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  dark  otjeet^ 
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close  aboard  and  directly  ahead  of  us.  I  had  scarcely  sung  out,  *  Hard-a-port  your 
helm  ! '  to  the  steersman,  when  luffing  up  in  the  wind  a  little,  we  passed  close  alongside 
of  a  large  schooner,  which  was  lying-to  on  the  off-shore  tack,  with  her  close-reefed 
foresail  set.  As  we  swept  past  her,  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  man-o'-war,  and  at  tEc 
same  time  her  officer  of  the  deck  hailed  us : 
.     *  *  Schooner  ahoy !     Who  are  you  ?     Heave  to,  or  I'll  fire  into  you.* 

*  I  was  so  completely  thrown  aback  by  this  sudden  meeting,  that  I  forgot  to  answer 
him,  and  on  we  swiftly  swept  in  the  darkness,  without  even  giving  him  a  light  to  show 
where  we  were.  But  he  was  pretty  good  at  guessing,  for  within  four  or  five  minutes  a 
shot  came  whizzing  along,  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  to  leeward  of  us,  and 
then  we  could  see  the  lights  glancing  about  her  decks,  as  all  hands  were  called,  and  we 
knew  that  he  was  making  sail  in  chase. 

' '  Light  ho ! '  sung  out  a  man  from  aloft,  and  then  in  an  instant  added :  *  Lights 
ahead,  and  on  both  bows.  Sir !  * 

*  Then  before  the  words  were  out  of  the  topman's  mouth,  my  first  lieutenant  sung 
out  from  the  quarter-deck, '  Lights  on  the  weather  quarter  and  beam.  Captain  Bowline  ! ' 

'  I  clambered  aloft,  and  took  a  look  with  my  glass,  and  saw  that  we  were  completely 
hemmed  in.  A  circle  of  lights  surrounded  us,  all  of  which  I  knew  came  from  the 
enemy's  shipping,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  and  make  a  bad  fix  worse,  the  rascal  whom 
I  had  passed  but  a  moment  before,  commenced  throwing  up  signal-rockets  to  show 
where  our  schooner  was. 

*  As  my  glass  swept  around  that  circle  of  lights,  I  thought  that  Fd  got  myself  in  a 
bad  scrape,  and  wished  from  the  lowermost  locker  of  my  heart  that  my  little  craft  was 
back  at  her  old  anchorage,  for  the  prospect  of  hard  knocks  and  no  prize  money  was 
not  particularly  brilliant  just  at  that  moment.  But  I  determined  to  get  clear  if  I 
could  ;  and  hurrying  down  to  the  deck,  made  the  crew  set  the  to'-gallant  sail  and  square-  * 
sail.  Then  I  had  a  light  run  up  at  each  masthead,  as  the  schooner  astern  of  me  had 
already  done,  so  as  to  deceive  the  ships  ahead  of  me,  which  lay  in  such  a  position  that 

I  must  pass  close  by  them.  The  fellow  astern  now  knew  mc  by  my  bearings,  and  he 
soon  showed,  by  the  change  in  his  bearings  and  the  motion  of  his  lights,  as  they  swung 
to-and-fro  from  his  bending  spars,  that  he  was  following  in  my  wake  under  a  press  of 
sail.  He  kept  continually  sending  up  rockets  and  blue-lights,  and  I  imitated  as  nearly 
as  possible  each  signal  that  he  made,  for  I  knew  that  if  the  heavy  ships  outside  of  me 
once  smelt  the  rat,  and  found  out  who  I  was,  a  single  broadside  would  be  dose  enough 
for  my  poor  little  schooner. 

'  Apparently  exasperated  at  our  good  imitations,  the  craft  astern  yawed  from  her 
course  and  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at  us,  but  as  we  paid  no  attention  to  her  harmless 
shots,  and  she  only  lost  ground  by  firing,  she  stopped  it  and  pressed  on  in  chase.  We 
too  cracked  on  every  thread  of  canvas  which  our  craft  would  bear,  knowing  that  every 
thing  depended  on  passing  the  ships  outside  without  receiving  a  fire  from  them. 

*  Once  more  I  took  my  glass  and  went  forward  to  pick  the  best  spot  to  pass  their 
line.  Just  ahead  of  us  were  two  lights  pretty  close  together,  which  I  thought,  from  the 
heights  at  which  they  hung,  might  be  suspended  from  the  gaffs  of  frigates  or  corvettes, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  run  boldly  under  the  stern  of  the  rearmost  of  them,  and 
try  to  pass  myself  off  as  one  of  their  tenders,  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  stratagem 
could  save  me.  So,  still  showing  similar  signals  to  those  of  the  schooner  asteni,  I  held 
my  course.  In  a  few  minutes  we  neared  the  stemmost  ship,  and  then  I  saw  by  her 
lighted  ports  that  she  was  a  three-decker  line-o'-battle  ship.  I  reckon  I  was  a  leetle 
skeered,  just  then,  but  I  did  n't  tell  my  men  so,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as  cool  as  white 
bears  on  an  iceberg. 
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*■  Ad  wc  came  within  hnil  of  the  sevcntr-fonr,  ft  gruff  Bnglinii  Toioe  shonted  tbiODgh 
a  trumpet : 

'  *  Schooner  ahoy !     Is  that  the  Nercide  ?  * ' 

'  "  Thaiik  G or>,  for  that  hint !  ^  thonght  I,  as  I  answered : 

*  *  Ay,  ay,  ^^i^  ! ' 

'  '  What  *s  in  the  wind?  ^  he  a^ain  bailed.  *•  Yoiir  Bignal-oflScer  must  be  dnmk;  we 
tMii't  understand  you.     Explain  yourself!' 

*  '  I  ^m  in  chase  of  a  bloody  Tillain  of  a  Yankee,  that  *s  tiring  to  ran  the  blockade !' 
8!iouted  I. 

'  '  Oh  !  very  well ! '  he  answered ;  ^  I  hope  you  Ml  catdi  the  sneaking  scnllion  I ' 

*  SSo  do  I,  and  keep  him  after  he  is  caught ;  but  *■  hopes'  are  allppeiy  things,  as  the 
oM  woman  said  of  the  eels  which  she  was  skinning,  when  she  lost  them  orerboard!' 

*■  Another  moment  and  we  were  beyond  Ins  hail,  and  outside  of  the  line  of  ships, 
bowling  off  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  knots.  In  a  few  minutes  we  donsed  eveir 
li^^lit,  then  altered  our  course  four  points  to  the  southward,  and  were  in  a  few  moments 
hidden  from  the  enemy  by  the  darkness. 

*  I  soon  saw  the  pursuing  schooner  run  under  the  stem  of  the  screnty-four,  and 
tlien,  by  the  new  signals  made,  knew  at  once  that  my  stratagem  had  been  detected. 
The  seventy-four  fired  guns,  and  at  once  the  lights  of  the  whole  line  ccnnmeneed 
changing  their  bearings,  and  I  saw  that  a  general  chase  had  been  ordered.  I  didn't  care 
now,  however,  for  I  knew  that  my  little  craft  had  the  heels  of  'em,  and  with  the  daik- 
ness  to  aid  me,  I  felt  assured  of  escape. 

*  '  Before  day  broke,  I  was  away  down  oflf  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  with  every 
thing  astern  of  me  hull-down,  and  as  I  shaped  my  course  for  the  West-Indies,  I  lauded 
to  think  that  the  Englislmian's  *  Hope  '  had  proved  so  slippery ! ' 


From  our  Friend  of  'The  First  Locomotive.' — Thanks  to  our  auspicious  star, 
the  hint  which  we  gave  in  a  late  number,  to  the  author  of  '  The  First  Locomo- 
tive^^ (which  has  been  re-produced  by  our  friends  of  the  Press  from  distant 
Maine  to  far-olF  Oregon,)  has  suggested  to  that  entertaining  and  slyly-sarcastic 
writer  the  propriety  of  responding  to  our  call ;  and  the  result  is  the  admirable 
article  which  we  subjoin.  Notice  especially,  please,  the  sententious,  quiet  hit 
at  the  absence  of  all  curiosity  in  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  (save  the  mark !) 
and  the  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  curiosity  of  the  deaf  lady  in  Cozmecticat ; 
a  fact  which  was  told  to  the  author,  word  for  word,  by  Mrs.  H -,  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  wife  of  the  then  Post-master  General,  at  Washington  : 

'Z\^z   Drati'ILcttcr   ©Ctcc. 

*  This  is  an  appendage  to  a  part  of  the  General  Post-Office  at  Washington,  and  must 
necessarily  exist  in  all  countries  where  a  Post-Office  Department  exists.  The  manage- 
ment of,  and  duties  performed  in,  this  office,  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  confidential 
character,  as  may  be  readily  inferred ;  because  to  this  office  are  returned  all  the  letteis 
that  have  failed  to  be  received  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  directed.  XSreir 
post-office  throughout  our  wide-spread  Union,  at  regular  periods,  returns  all  sQch  un- 
called-for letters  to  this  Dead-Letter  Office,  and  here,  in  due  course,  they  are,  by  law 
opened  and  examined,  and  if  found  to  contain  any  thing  of  value,  the  same  is  cai^foUy 
returned  to  the  source  whence  it  was  received,  and  every  care  taken  to  see  it  through 
another  effort  to  reach  its  destination. 

*  In  the  first  plac?,  the  letter^  uncalled  for,  at  all  the  various  offices  about  the  coon- 
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try,  are  accompanied  by  a  list,  when  sent  to  this  Dead-Letter  Office ;  these  lists  are 
carefully  compared  with  the  letters,  and  if  found  correct,  are  all  carefully  entered  in  a 
book,  and  filed  away ;  the  letters  then  pass  into  the  Opening-Room^  where  the  seals 
are  broken,  and  if  any  thing  of  value  is  found  in  any  letter,  due  entry  is  made  of  it, 
and,  as  before  said,  it  is  carefully  put  in  train  for  another  effort  to  reach  its  destination. 
All  the  letters  here  opened,  and  found  to  contain  nothing  of  value,  are  stuffed  into  bags, 
and  at  convenient  periods,  are  taken  to  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  an  open 
field,  and  burnt.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sell  these  bags  and  bales  of  opened 
letters  to  the  paper-makers ;  but  as  this  was  found  liable  to  abuse,  by  allowing  a  mor- 
bid or  mischievous  curiosity  to  indulge  itself  in  a  reexamination,  before  grinding  the 
mass  into  new  paper,  the  burning  system  is  now  adopted. 

*  Of  the  millions  of  letters  thus  annually  returned  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  to  be 
opened  and  examined,  the  amount  of  money  found  in  them  reaches  about  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  other  matters  of  value  —  bills  of  exchange,  certificates  of  deposit, 
bonds,  mortgages,  deeds,  etc.  etc.  —  all  which,  with  the  letters  covering  them,  are  dis- 
posed of  as  stated  —  that  is,  first  carefully  recorded  in  a  book,  and  sent  again  and  again 
on  renewed  tours  to  find  their  rightful  owners.  It  frequently  occurs  that  some  of 
these  valuables  make  three  and  four  additional  journeys  through  the  mail-routes  to  find 
their  lawful  owners.  In  a  word,  in  all  the  business  arrangements  of  this  Dead-Letter 
Office,  the  system  is  as  accurate  and  honest  and  just  and  as  carefully  conducted  as 
human  wisdom  and  integrity  can  devise.  On  this  point  I  took  care  to  inform  myself 
by  actual  personal  examination ;  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  officers  and  clerks  in 
charge,  who  all  seemed  to  be  and  were  as  strictly  checked  and  counter-chepked  as 
skill  in  arrangement  to  this  end  could  devise. 

*  But  my  curiosity  was  especially  awakened  to  the  process  of  opening  and  reading 
and  examining  the  letters,  and  to  this  room  I  will  now  conduct  my  readers.  It  is  a 
locked  room,  and  only  entered  *  by  authority,'  and  by  that  authority  I  entered  it.  At 
each  side  of  a  table  sat,  facing  each  other,  two  sedate-looking  *  fellow-citizens,'  with 
piles  of  sealed  letters  between  them,  and  Hst  of  same  at  hand ;  and  at  their  feet  lay 
piles  of  opened  letters,  and  around  in  the  corners,  and  against  the  walls  of  the  room, 
stood  stuffed  bags  of  opened  letters,  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  carried  to  the  stake  and 
burned.  Here,  in  this  locked  room,  sit,  from  morning  till  night,  two  or  more  persons, 
who  alone,  in  all  this  country  beside,  are  allowed,  *  by  law,'  to  break  the  sacred  seal  of 
letters  addressed  to  others.  Letters  sealed  with  wafers  —  letters  sealed  with  wax  — 
black  wax,  the  emblem  of  mourning ;  blue  wax,  the  emblem  of  love  ;  red  wax,  which 
may  mean  any  thing ;  impressions  of  *  death's  head  and  hour-glass ; '  impressions  of 

*  billing  doves,'  or  *  double  hearts  pierced  by  an  arrow ; '  mottoes  of  *  mourn  not  as  those 
without  hope ; '  *  forget  me  not ; '  *  remember  me  ; '  *  adieu ; '  *  God  bless  you  ;'  im- 
pressed on  black  wax,  blue  wax,  red  wax,  and  holding  together  the  folds  of  black- 
edged  paper,  blue -edged  paper,  gilt-edged  paper,  green  paper,  yellow  paper,  and  all  kinds 
and  colors  of  paper ;  here,  after  a  fruitless  journey,  they  are  all  brought  together,  as  it 
were  to  await  a  judgment-day ;  having  been  uncalled  for  where  they  were  sent,  they 
came  here  to  be  opened  by  other  hands  than  those  who  it  was  fondly  but  vainly  hoped 
would  open  them.  Here,  after  examination^  brief  but  sure,  a  few,  very  few  are  found 
worthy  to  be  saved,  while  the  many  go  —  down  below  —  thus  incontestably  proving  that 

*  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.' 

*And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment ;  and  attempt  to  measure,  if  we  can,  the  numerous 
instances  of  disappointed  hopes,  defeated  schemes,  and  crushed  wishes,  which  these 
masses  of  uncalled-for  letters  naturally  suggest.  Here  is  one  containing  a  three-dollar 
bank-bill,  sent  by  a  poor  mother  to  her  poorer  daughter ;  it  jvidently  all  t  could 
be  spared  by  the  parent  to  a  tender  o£&pring  who  was  ill :  it  co;       is,  also,  a 
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promise  of  sending  a  like  sum  ^  next  month/  It  contains,  also,  tliat  which,  no  doubt, 
to  a  sick-bed  was  more  precious  than  moncj  —  a  parentis  blessing !  a  parent's  heart  af- 
fection !  a  parent's  prayer !  Who  can  say  how  much  of  consolation  that  letter  would 
have  furnished  to  that  dying  daughter !  I  say  dying^  because  deep  apprehension  is  en- 
dcnced  by  the  writer ;  and  as  the  letter  was  never  ccdled  for^  the  inference  is  that  she 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  passed  to  that  world  where  sickness  and  sorrow  and 
poverty  and  suffering  are  unknown.  It  is  carefully  restored  to  its  folds,  entered  and 
numbered  in  a  book,  and  laid  aside  for  a  new  Journey :  it  is  saved. 

*  Here  comes  one  marked,  *  most  confidential,*  and  addressed  to  a  newspaper  editor. 
It  is  signed :  '  One  who  Knows.*  What  amount  of  scandal  it  contains ;  whose  private 
character  is  assailed ;  what  schemes,  what  plots,  it  dilates  on,  .and  develops,  *  One 
who  Knows  *  only  knows :  it  is  not  *  pre-paid,'  and,  of  course^  has  remamed  uncalled  foTy 
and  would  till  dooms-day.  Away  with  it  —  and  down  it  goes  on  the  floor,  at  the  feet  of 
old  broad-brim.  And  to  the  next :  but  why  enlarge  ?  they  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion :  and  while  contemplating  the  scene  before  me,  I  could  not  arrest  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  the  mind,  which  irresistibly  led  to  the  *  seeing  herein  the  hopes  of  immortality  ; ' 
for  thtu — measurably — shall  we  all  come,  like  sealed  letters,  to  the  great  and  final 
Dead-Letter  Office,  there  to  be  opened  and  examined,  (for  there  all  seals  and  all  hearts 
will  be  opened,)  and  those  of  us  who  are  found  to  contain  any  thing  valuable,  will  be 
carefully  recorded  in  a  book,  and  sent,  perhaps,  upon  a  new  and  more  certain  mail- 
route  to  reach  our  desired  destination ;  while  those  of  us  who  are  found  to  contain 
nothing  valuable,  are  stuffed  promiscuously  in  bags  with  like  *  unprofitable  things,*  and 
*  by  law,*  consigned  to  the  flames  which  bum  forever  and  ever.     Amen  ! 

*  But  to  return  to  our  subject :  there  sat  our  two  trusty  fellow-citizens,  face  to  face, 
opening,  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  closed,  the  seals  of  letters.  One  of  these 
worthies  was  rather  an  aged-looking  person :  how  old,  or  how  young,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  for  daily  office-labor  is  apt  to  make  the  young  look  old,  and  sometimes  the  old 
look  young ;  and  at  any  rate,  many  never  grow  too  old  to  quit  office  ;  but  there  he  sat, 
with  a  lightish-brown  broad-brimmed  hat  on  —  a  quick,  sharp  eye  under  a  protecting 
eye-brow;  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  seemed  worn  to  a  point — a  sharp  point, 
too  —  with  a  marvellously  crooked  nail-joint,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  designed 
hook  —  like  Captain  Cuttls*8  hook,  so  convenient  and  so  handy,  that  one  is  left  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  bom  so,  or  been  artificially  so  ordered ;  at  any  rate,  say  what  we 
may  of  the  ability  of  Captain  Cuttle*s  hook,  there  never  was  a  finger  so  admirably 
and  naturally ' adapted  to  the  purpose: '  no  matter  how  sealed  —  by  wafer,  or  wax,  or 
both  —  that  finger,  or  the  sharpened  point  —  that  finger  was  there,  and,  in  a  twinkling 
the  letter  was  open,  and  that  quick  eye  was,  in  an  instant,  from  *  My  dearest,'  or  *  Sir,' 
or  *  Madam,*  down  to  *  Yours,  for  ever,'  or,  *  Your  obedient  servant.* 

*  Now  let  us  diverge  again  awhile.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  who  may  have  written  a  letter, 
marked  *  most  confidential,*  and  filled  its  pages  with  matter  you  desired  no  other  mortal 
to  see  but  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  you,  sweet  Udy,  who  may  have  poui«d 
your  whole  heart  and  soul  out  upon  gilt-ed^d  paper,  to  be  opened  and  read  by  one 
cherished  one  alone,  and  would  not,  for  the  world,  it  should  be  seen  by  any  other  mortal 
eye ;  for  at  its  close  you  may  have  said,  *  Bum  this,  after  reading  it,  I  charge  ytwi,' 
(be  sure  that  this  last  iqjuncUon  is  the  only  one  that  will  be  followed ;)  let  me  tell  yon 
that,  with  my  own  eyes,  within  a  brief  period,  I  saw  hundreds  of  letters,  whidi  might 
contain  all  your  secrets,  here  opened  by  that  sharp,  crooked  finger,  and  that  i^arper  and 
quicker  eye  glance  through  and  through  its  foldmgs.  You  naturally  suppose  bis 
curiosity  is  keenly  awakened  :  he  surely  can't  throw  aside  without  reading  that  whidi 
was  of  such  deep  interest  to  yourself  or  the  party  addressed.  His  olject  and  duty 
avowedly  are,  to  see  if  it  contains  any  thing  valuable.    Well,  surely  to  your  mind  erery 
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line  of  that  letter  is  valuable.  But  calm  your  fears :  nothing  contfdned  in  any  letter,  un- 
less it  be  money,  or  papers  of  value,  or  supposed  value,  arrests  that  quick  eye  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  is  no  more  curiosity  in  that  man^s  mind  to  read  and  scan  what  you  may 
have  written,  than  there  is  in  that  finger  which  has  opened  its  seal.  He  will  sit  and 
open  and  glance  at  and  throw  at  his  feet  more  letters  in  one  hour  than  you  could  read 
in  a  week  ;  and  when  I  inquiringly  said,  *■  Why,  Sir,  you  do  n't  seem  to  trouble  your- 
self to  read  much,'  his  answer  was :  *  No,  Sir,  that  is  not  my  business ;  I  am  only  look- 
ing for  valuables.'  And  I  noticed  that  whenever  a  letter  contfdned  any  inclosure,  there 
was  a  momentary  cessation  of  movement  in  that  fore-finger ;  and  if  the  inclosure  proved 
not  valuable,  away  went  that  finger  at  the  seals  again,  an^  the  mind,  with  all  its 
curiosity,  relapsed  to  the  one  single  object  of  looking  sharp  for  *■  valuables,*  and  nothing 
more.  While  gazing  at  this  singular  process,  I  thought  to  myself  what  a  boundless 
source  of  joy  and  delight  it  would  be  to  my  good  cousin,  Miss  Deborah  Sipkins,  whose 
curiosity  is  so  intense  she  will  go  through  hail  and  snow,  and  on  a  pinch  would  even 
risk  fire  ;  for  she  was  known  once  to  enter  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  after  the  flames  had 
driven  the  firemen  out,  to  see  if  she  could  not  save  (for  her  own  gratification)  a  bundle 
of  old  letters  left  in  a  closet  in  the  third  story.  *  Who  knows,'  said  she,  *  but  there  may 
be  something  curious  in  some  of  them  ? '  How  she  would  rejoice  over  the  privilege  of 
opening  seals  in  this  Dead-Letter  Office !  and  would  n't  she  find  on  every  page,  and  in 
every  line,  something  sufficiently  valuable  to  authorize  her  (*by  law,'  too)  to  look 
closely  ^0  it,  especially  when  she  came  to  the  list  of  dead  letters  returned  uncalled  for, 

from  the post-office,  Connecticut ! 

*  0  my  dear  cousin !  when  I  think  of  your  laudable  curiosity ;  how  you  pursue  your 
inquiries  of  and  into  your  neighbors*  afifairs  through  life  unto  death ;  and  if  by  accident 
you  have  not  been  *  in  at  the  death,'  how  you  have  gone,  even  unbidden,  to  the  funeral, 
and  crowding  into  the  mourners'  room,  you  have,  in  consequence  of  your  deafness,  in- 
quired in  a  louder  tone  than  you  otherwise  would  have  done,  (because  you  are  mild  and 
courteous  naturally,  and  would  not  harm  a  sparrow,)  *  What  in  nature  killed  her  so 
quick  ?  Was  it  fits,  or  only  cramps  ?  Did  you  try  them  patent  parpendiculer  powders  ? 
They  are  mighty  good  in  fits,  and  cramps,  too.'  I  say,  0  my  dear  Cousin  Deborah  ! 
would  n't  you  be  up  to  your  knees  in  clover,  if  you  could  only  get  an  appointment  to 
this  quiet  locked-up  room  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  ?  To  be  sure  you  would !  But  on 
hinting  this  to  my  old  friend  with  the  broad-brimmed  brown  hat,  sharp  finger  and  sharper 
eye,  he  turned  up  the  corner  of  one  eye-brow,  and  looking  at  me,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  quaintly  remarked :  *  I  reckon  your  Cousin  Deborah  would  soon  find  her  match 
in  this  work.'  I  am  told  —  but  I  omitted  to  inquu-e  into  its  accuracy,  therefore  do  not 
entirely  rely  on  my  information — that  ever  since  the  post-office  was  established,  and 
under  all  changes  of  administration,  this  particular  business  of  opening  letters  has  been 
confined  to  native-born  citizens  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  who  were  never 
known  to  ask  questions,  or  show  the  slightest  curiosity  in  other  people's  affiurs.  They 
attend  to  their  own,  look  well  to  the  Constitution  and  the  resolutions  of  '98,  and  of  late 
years  to  *  State  rights,'  and  never  ask  a  white  man  where  he  comes  from,  what  he  is 
worth,  or  where  bound ;  look  out  for  valuables,  if  they  fall  in  their  way ;  but  will  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  look  for  them.  They  believe  there  is  gold  in  both  those  States, 
and  are  content  to  let  it  remain  where  Providence  kindly  put  it.  It  is  as  safe  there  as 
any  where  —  but  this  is  a  digression  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office — and  here  I  stop.  My 
design  was  to  quiet  my  own  fears  regarding  some  letters  which  never  came  to  hand,  and 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  others  who  may  be  similarly  situated.  Letters,  however,  which 
contained  nothing  valuable  —  all  such  containing  valuables,  I  can  vouch  for,  may  ||^ 
found,  if  they  ever  reach  this  Dead-Letter  Office ;  but  in  regard  to  all  others,  be  they  on 
subjects  of  love,  politics,  state  secrets,  or  family  secrets,  or  any  otb  tter,  that  sharp 
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Hngor  has  opened  them,  tliat  sharp  eye  has  simply  glanced  at  them,  and  never  read  a 
word  ;  uiid,  like  John  Rogers,  (with  his  nine  or  ten  children  and  wife  as  spectators,) 
tliey  have  gone  to  the  stake,  and  been  burned.* 

A  *  live '  letter,  from  a  live  source.  -  -  -  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  new  London 
Magazine,  *  The  St.  James,^  is  fast  rising  in  public  favor,  has  heen  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  lines  by  the  loved  and  lamented 
TuoMAS  Hood.  AYe  sincerely  hope  his  children  may  have  *  more  of  the  same 
sort  *  left  in  their  honored  father's  poetical  port-folio.  This  *'Song  of  the  Larl 
in  the  City  *  beautifully  illustrates  the  cheerful,  loving  heart  of  the  writer,  and 
its  sweet  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  nature : 

*  Tub  rainy  mist  was  hanging  low, 
Creeping  slow  — 

Creeping  along  the  crowded  street, 
Dulling  the  echo  of  busy  feet, 
As  the  throngs  passed  by  in  a  ceaseless  flow. 
Hastening,  hurrying  to-and-fro. 

'  Overhead  was  a  sty  of  lead, 
Never  a  glimpse  of  blue  to  be  seen  — 
Never  a  gleam  the  clouds  between  — 
And  my  heart  sank  low  with  doubt  and  dread  ; 
And  thoughts  of  the  morrow^. 

Its  care  and  sorrow,  • 

And  the  toil  for  daily  bread, 
Filled  my  heart  with  a  wild  misgiving : 

*  Without'a  friend  to  love  or  pity. 
All  alone  in  this  crowded  city  — 
Where  is  the  use  of  living  ?  * 

'Trill  — trill  — trill! 
The  song  of  a  lark 

Scattered  the  visions  dreary  and  dark. 
And  woke  my  heart  with  a" thrill ! 
Poor  little  lark,  in  its  tiny  prison, 
It  chanted  its  sweet  song  over  and  over. 
As  if  it  were  only  newly  risen 
From  the  fields  of  emerald  wheat  and  clover ; 
And  the  notes  came  pouring. 
Heavenward  soaring  — 
Up  —  up  —  up; 
As  if  the  cup 

Of  its  happiness  were  overflowing, 
Out  on  the  hills,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing, 
And  the  sky  to  eastward  redly  glowing, 
In  the  bright  green  country  far  away, 
At  the  morn  of  a  sunny  summer  day. 

'  Sorrow  vanished  —  gloom  was  banished  — 
Forgotten  the  dreary  misty  weather ; 
Ana  long  leagues  off,  where  the  corn  was  green, 
Up  in  the  sun-light's  golden  sheen. 
My  heart  and  the  lark  were  mounting  together, 
High  —  high  —  high 
In  the  bright  blue  sky ! 

'Trill— trill  — trill! 
And  cheerily  still 

The  lark,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city. 
Over  and  over  sang  its  ditty ; 
Raising  my  soul  like  a  holy  beatitude : 
So,  with  ail  gratitude. 
Cheered  and  chastened. 
Onward  I  hastened, 


Blessing  the  bird  for  its  merrv  song. 

That  haunted  my  heart  the  whole  day  long.* 
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Our  friend  G ,  of  Chicago,  who  sends  us  some  ''Unpublished  Clerical 

Anecdotes^^  includes  therein  the  following.  We  first  heard  it  several  years  ago. 
*  As  we  do  gv^9^  the  place  referred  to  was  not  more  than  a  thousand  •  miles 
from  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  this  State : 

*  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  flourishing  Western  (then)  city  was  thrown  into  a  great 
commotion  by  the  discovery,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house,  of  the  bones  of  a  rev- 
olutionary patriot  whom  tradition  had  buried  on  or  near  that  spot.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Hundreds  of  people  rushed  to  the  spot.  The  bones  were  carefully  taken 
up  and  put  into  a  box.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  deliberate  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  in  this  important  crisis.  It  was  decided  that  a  great  public  funeral 
and  interment  must  take  place,  in  order  properly  to  do  honor  to  the  ashes  of  the  valiant 

dead.     The  Rev.  Dr. ,  who  wielded  *  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,*  and  who  was  not 

indisposed  to  appearance  before  the  people,  volunteered  to  prepare  a  suitable  eulogy. 
The  arrangements  were  all  made ;  the  solemn  day  arrived ;  the  public  schools  had  holi- 
day ;  the  stores  and  offices  were  closed  ;  flags  hung  with  crape  stretched  across  the  main 
street  —  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  The  procession,  headed  by  the  city  mili- 
tary, marched,  by  the  music  of  muffled  drum,  to  the  large  Court-House.  An  immense 
audience  filled  every  corner  of  the  building.  Brave  soldiers,  equipped  and  bayoneted, 
stood  guard  around  the  sacred  bones  which  had  been  handsomely  coffined.  The  Rev. 
Doctor  stepped  forth,  and  for  a  whole  hour  spoke  touching  words  of  eulogy  over  the 
remains. of  the  honored  dead,  ending  by  a  striking  apostrophe  to  *  the  holy  relics  of 
patriotism,*  which  drew  tears  to  many  an  eye. 

'  After  the  eulogy  had  been  finished,  the  coffin-lid  was  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
crowd  passing  out  might  see  the  *  holy  relics  of  patriotism.'  They  gazed,  wiped  away 
their  tears,  and  were  satisfied.  But  by-and-by  a  plain  backwoods-man  came  along,  and 
looking  cautiously  and  carefully  at  the  bones  in  the  coffin,  was  apparently  disconcerted 
about  something :  at  last,  after  examining  a  bone  or  two,  spoke  out  as  follows :  *  A  Re- 
volutionary hero :  why  them 's  the  bones  of  a  bear !  *  *  Put  him  out,'  *  put  him  out,'  the 
crowd  cried  nervously.  *  Wa'U,'  stdd  he,  *  you  may  put  him  out  or  not,  as  you  like ;  but 
I  say  them  is  bear's  bones  and  nothing  else.'  A  committee  of  physicians  were  assembled, 
and  they  decided,  upon  examination,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  bear ! ' 

Ask  Bishop  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois,  (somebody,)  if  he  knows  any  thing 

about  that  *  Eulogy,'  that  '  Bear,*  and  that  '  Revolutionary  Hero,'  and  note  his 

reply.     -    -    -    We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  finend  and  correspondent, 

J.  B.  S.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  we  are  glad  to  perceive  the  good  old  Union 

spirit  still  lives,  for  the  following  lines.     We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 

us  that  he  has  done  jw«^ice  to  his  subject:  • 

'f^f  ©Sore  a  ipat'r  of  (Soflglfg. 

'  He  wore  a  pair  of  goggles  the  night  when  first  we  met, 
His  dark-grey  eye  was  slowing  beneath  a  wig  of  jet ; 
His  tones  were  madly  eloquent — he  seemed  to  me  a  trump, 
The  grandest  patriot  I  had  heard  haraneuing  from  a  stump  : 
He  swore  he  loved  the  Union — ah  t  methinks  I  see  him  now. 
As  he  trod  the  shaky  platform,  with  the  sweat  upon  his  brow. 

'  A  bandit's  jgarb  and  trooper's  boots  when  next  we  met  he  wore, 
And  he  claimed  supreme  dominion  on  the  '  Ole  Yirginny  shore :' 
He  said  he  loved  the  Union  with  patriotic  zeal. 
So  long  as  she  had  dollars,  and  he  a  chance  to  steal ; 
But  then  he  went  Sbcbssion — methinks  I  see  him  now, 
A-straddle  of  his  war-horse,  grim  death  upon  his  brow. 

*  No  bandit's  garb  or  trooper's  boots  when  next  we  met  he  wore, 
No  war-horse  pawing  in  the  vale  made  hill  and  valleys  roar ; 
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safe. 


But  ffone  hiA  proud  dominion,  and  gone  his  fair  renown, 
The  leader  of  secession  had  *  set  his  Union  down.* 
lie  looked  so  sad  and  seedy,  suchjB^ef  was  on  his  brow, 
That  I  loaned  him  half-a-dollar — Iwish  I  had  it  now.  • 

*  Vnd  once  apjain  we  met— no  rebel  chief  was  there, 
Hut  in  his  guise  a  figure  strange  was  dancing  on  the  air ! 
It  wore  his  wig  and  goggles — it  was  great  Jkff  himself — 
He  had  at  last  Skcedkd,  was  '  laid  upon  the  shelf.' 
I  gazed  for  but  a  moment,  yet  mcthinks  I  see  him  now, 
The  hempen  collar  on  his  neck,  the  black  cap  on  his  brow.' 

If  thcro  are  six  more  men  in  Memphis  with  the  grit  of  J.  B.  S.,  the  city  is 


In  September,  1856,  a  body  of  *  Border  Ruffians'  from  Missouri,  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand,  came  up  toward  Law- 
rence, having  taken  an  oath  to  burn  it  to  the  ground.  *  At  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,'  says  an  actor  and  an  eye-witness,  *  we  were  compelled  to  give 
credence  to  these  rumors,  for  we  saw  the  smoke  of  Franklin,  a  little  town  five 
miles  south-east  of  LawTence,  curling  up  toward  heaven  and  mingling  with  the 
clouds.  Lawrence  had  not  forty  armed  men  to  defend  it*  How  they  defended 
it,  one  of  the  defenders  has  described  in  these  trumpet-tones.  Thej  were 
written  by  Richard  Realf  : 

«  CTfje  Dcfrnre  of  ILatownct. 
'  All  night,  upon  the  guarded  hill, 
Until  the  stars  were  low, 


Wrapped  round  as  with  Jehovau*s  will. 

We  waited  for  the  foe. 
All  night  the  silent  sentinels 

3Ioved  by  like  gliding  ghosts ; 
All  ni^ht  the  fancied  warning-bells 

Held  all  men  to  their  posts. 

'  We  heard  the  sleeping  prairies  breathe, 

The  forest's  human  moans. 
The  hungry  gnashing  of  the  teeth 

Of  wolves  on  bleaching  bones  ; 
We  marked  the  roar  of  rushing  tires, 

The  neigh  of  frightened  steeds, 
And  voices  as  of  far-off'  lyres 

Among  the  river-reeds. 

*  We  were  but  thirty-nine  who  lay 

Beside  our  rifles  then ; 
We  were  but  thirty-nine,  and  they 

Were  twenty  hundred  men. 
Our  lean  limbs  shook  and  reeled  about, 

Our  feet  were  gasheiand  bare, 
And  all  the  breezes  shredded  out 

Our  garments  in  the  air. 

*  Sick,  sick  at  all  the  woes  which  spring 

Where  falls  the  Southron's  rod. 
Our  very  souls  had  learned  to  cling 

To  Freedom  as  to  God  : 
And  so  we  never  thought  of  fear 

In  all  those  stormy  hours. 
For  every  mother's  son  stood  near 

The  awful,  unseen  powers. 

*  And  twenty  hundred  men  had  met, 

And  sworn  an  oath  of  hell, 
That  ere  the  morrow's  sun  had  set 

Our  smoking  homes  should  tell 
A  tale  of  ruin  and  of  wrath. 

And  damning  bate  in  store, 
To  bar  the  freeman's  western  path 

Against  him  evermore. 


*  They  came :  the  blessed  Sabbath-day, 
That  soothed  our  swollen  veins. 

Like  God's  sweet  benediction  lay 

On  all  the  singine  plains  : 
The  valleys  shoutea  to  the  sun. 

The  great  woods  clapped  their  hands, 
And  joy  and  glory  seemed  to  run 

Like  rivers  through  the  lands. 

*  They  came :  our  daughters  and  onr  wires, 

And  men  whose  heads  were  white. 
Rose  sudden  into  kingly  lives. 

And  walked  forth  to  the  fight. 
And  we  drew  aim  along  our  gnns, 

And  calmed  our  quickening  breath ; 
Then,  as  is  meet  for  Freedom's  sons. 

Shook  loving  hands  with  Death. 

*  And  when  three  hundred  of  the  foe 

Rode  up  in  scorn  and  pride. 
Whoso  had  watched  us  then  might  know 

That  God  was  on  our  side ; 
For  all  at  once  a  mighty  thrill 

Of  grandeur  through  us  swept, 
And  strong  and  swiftly  down  tne  hill 

Like  Gideons  we  leapt. 

^  And  all  throughout  that  Sabbath-day 

A  wall  of  fire  we  stood, 
And  held  the  bafl3ed  foe  at  bay, 

And  streaked  the  ground  with  blood ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  very  low, 

They  wheeled  their  stricken  ranks. 
And  passed  on  wearily  and  slow. 

Beyond  the  river-banks. 

*  Beneath  the  everlasting  stars 

We  bended  child-like  knees, 
And  thanked  God  for  the  shining  soars 

Of  his  large  victories ; 
And  some  wno  lingered  said  they  heard 

Such  wondrous  music  pass, 
As  though  a  seraph's  voice  had  stirred 

The  pulses  of  the  grass.' 
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Under  the  head  of  *  Shakspeariana^^  our  old  correspondent,  Dr.  R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,^  of  the  Philadelphia  ^  Daily  Pre%%^  has  been  giving  some  entertain- 
ing sketches.     Speaking  of  the  celebrated  Shakspeare  Mulberry-Tree,  he  says  : 

*  The  executor  of  his  last  will,  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  sold  New  Place  (Shakspeare's) 
to  a  clergyman  named  Gastrell,  a  man  of  odd  temper,  who,  disgusted  with  the  author- 
ities of  Stratford  for  what  he  considered  a  demand  for  an  excessive  borough  rate,  and 
annoyed  at  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  place  and  the  tree,  pulled  down  the  house,  and 
cut  down  the  famous  mulberry.  The  Annual  Register,  for  1760,  says  that  the  trunk 
was  sold  to  a  ^silversmith,  *  who  made  many  odd  things  of  it  for  the  curious.'  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  (said  to  be)  in  existence  as  many  portions  of 
Shakspeare's  famous  mulberry  as  would  suffice,  in  their  unfragmental  state,  to  build  a 
man-of-war.  We  have  seen  them  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  in  France,  Belgium 
and  Germany.  In  the  recent  Burton  sale,  (at  New- York,  October,  I860,)  there  were  two 
such  relics :  namely,  two  Goblets  carved  from  the  mulberry-tree.  Garrick's  cup,  from 
the  same  material,  sold  for  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  now  belongs,  we  believe, 
to  the  Garrick  Club,  London.  Major  Sirr,  the  police  magistrate  of  Dublin,  also  had  a 
mulberry  goblet,  which  sold  for  seventeen  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Brandon,  box-office  keeper 
of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  possessed  one,  which  brought  ten  pounds  at  auction.  There  is 
now  a  pretty  large-sized  block  of  Shakspeare  mulberry  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 
sented to  that  institution  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Racket,  one  of  Garrick's  executors. 
The  late  Mr.  Burton  possessed  a  smaller  portion,  said  to  have  been  lopped  from  the 
same  block.  It  is  stated,  in  Davies'  *  Life  of  Garrick,'  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gas- 
trell cut  down  the  mulberry-tree,  *  because  it  overshadowed  his  window,  and  rendered 
tlie  house,  as  he  thought,  subject  to  damps  and  moisture.'  The  people  of  Stratford 
were  so  offended  that  they  threatened  personal  vengeance  on  the  offender,  who  had  to 
hide  himself  from  their  wrath,  and  finally  to  quit  the  town  forever,  the  inhabitants  vow- 
ing that  they  would  never  suffer  any  person  of  his  name  to  live  in  Stratford. 

*  Mr.  Davies  records  that  a  carpenter  purchased  the  tree,  and  cut  it  into  various 
shapes :  such  as  small  trunks,  snuff-boxes,  tea-caddies,  standishes,  tobacco-stoppers,  etc. 
The  Corporation  of  Stratford,  in  admiration  of  Garrick,  as  a  histrionic  illustrator  of 
Shakspeare,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  borough,  inclosed  in  -a  hand- 
somely-carved box,  made  out  of  this  sacred  wood.  Out  of  this  compliment  arose  the 
famous  Shakspeare  Jubilee  in  1769,  which  set  Stratford  out  of  its  wits  wirti  joy  and 
enthusiasm.  Garrick,  who  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  reproduced  the  Jubilee  at 
Stratford  upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  representation  had  a  profita- 
ble run  of  one  hundred  nights.' 

Speaking  of  Burton's  specimens  of  the  celebrated  Shakspeare  mulberry- 
tree  always  reminds  us  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  to  the  *  Mulberry  Festi- 
val,* on  one  occasion,  some  of  the  hark  of  the  famous  relic.  'Are  you  sure  that 
this  is  authentic  ?  asked  the  late  John  Keesb,  holding  the  fragment  reverently 
in  his  hand.  ^Sure  of  it?  —  certamly,  Sir.'  'Ah!*  said  John:  *I  didn't 
know  that  you  might  not  have  ^larhed^  up  the  wrong  tree!'  -  -  -  On 
Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  is  a  State  Hospital,  where  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves  through  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the  Government.  A 
little  burial-yard  is  thick  with  unhonored  dead ;  no  stone,  no  written  word  to 
recall  their  memories.  But  one  quaint  and  queer  old  fellow  is  *  noticed  *  by  a 
friend,  who  has  cut  in  the  solid  rock  the  following  simple  tale  : 

*  In  a  box, 

Bv  these  gray  rocks, 
Lies  Pktbr  Cox, 
Dead  of  smaU-poz.* 
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M  Picture  of  Lift'*  has  melody  and  merit,  but  we  do  not  altogcihor  like  the 
sentiment :  it  is  too  gloomy,  too  down-hearted.  The  world,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
all  flowers  and  sunshine,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  world,  after  all.  The  tone  and 
manner  of  this  sad,  almost  sobbing,  effusion,  may  be  gatherod  from  the  ensu- 
ing stanzas : 

'  XoT  a  ray  of  sunshine,  stealing 

O'er  life's  way, 
Sbeda  its  warm  and  genial  healing 
Through  the  day. 

*  Night  and  sleep  bring  only  sorrow, 

No  sunbeams : 
Living  through  the  dark  to-morrotCf 
In  my  dreams, 

*  Can  it  be,  because  I  'm  weary 

That  I  weep  ? 
Oh !  this  world  has  been  so  dreary. 
Let  me  sleep ! 

*  Ilark !  I  hear  sweet,  gentle  voices, 

Strangely  clear ; 
Hush !  my  spirit  now  rejoices  — 
They  are  near.' 

There  is,  to  our  conception,  a  very  beautiful  thought  embodied  in  the  lines 
which  we  have  italicised.  -  -  -  *  The  Little  Birdie,^  written  by  Tennyson, 
for  our  friend  Mr.  Dempster,  the  eminent  Scottish  vocalist,  is  one  of  those  little 
gems  of  feeling  and  fancy,  for  which  his  graceful  Muse  is  so  remarkahle :  and 
when  we  add,  that  Mr.  Dempster  has  placed  this  gem  in  a  musical  ^setting* 
which  is  every  way  worthy  of  it,  we  have  said  all  that  need  be  said  in  its 
praise : 

*  What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 

•  Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

*  What  does  little  baby  say. 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie. 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

.  Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away.' 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  SOUTH 


BY   CHARLKS   GODFREY   LBLAND.  , 

Op  all  humbugs  there  are  none  greater  than  so-called  Unanswerable  Argu- 
ments. Whenever  you  hear  a  man  allude  to  such  logical  fortresses,  reader,  as 
being  under  his  command,  depend  upon  it  that  they  have  never  been  attacked 
by  a  vigorous  foe,  and  that  they  have  been  occupied  by  a  very  vain  and  vapory 
garrison.  No  old  campaigner  in  the  wars  of  Truth  believes  in  the  existence  of 
Unanswerable  Arguments. 

Our  Southern  foes  have  always  been  celebrated  for  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, and  we  have,  like  good-natured  ninnies  generally  conceded  all  and  every 
thing  to  them.  For  instance,  we  say,  '  Yes ;  oh !  certainly,'  when  told  that 
slavery  must  always  exist  *  down-South,'  because  only  the  negro  can  work 
there.  '  Only  the  negro  can  endure  the  climate,  you  know.'  Now  treat  this 
specimen  of  the  Unanswerable  with  a  vigorous  denial  and  see  how  it  comes  out. 
The  experience  of  the  whole  world  shows  it  to  be  a  flat  lie.  You  cannot  point 
me  out  any  thing  within  the  whole  range  of  human  efforts  which  a  negro  can 
do  but  that  a  white  man  can  do  it  better.  Cotton  can  be  better  cultivated  by 
white  men  than  slaves  ;  if  a  black  only  lives  till  thirty  on  a  rice  plantation,  a 
white  can  labor  there  till  thirty-five ;  or  if  Indo-Germanic  lives  be  too  expensive, 
the  Cooley,  who  is  a  white  man,  may  serve  at  a  pinch.  But  this  everlasting 
pestilential  rice-field  business  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  is 
not  Rice  but  Cotton  for  which  Cuflfy  is  kept  f  and  cotton  is  just  as  susceptible 
of  small  farm  culture  as  any  other  plant ;  witness  the  German  cotton-farms  of 
Texas.  As  for  the  intolerable  heat,  it  is  briefly  an  intolerable  humbug.  There 
are  very  few  points  in  the  South  where  there  is  as  much  suffering  during  the 
summer  months  from  heat  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  where  the  nights  are  not  cooler 
from  being  relieved  either  by  sea  or  mountain-breezes.  Yet,  there  is  probably 
more  hard  work  done  in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity  during  the  sumo  I  n 
in  any  other  city  of  the  same  population  at  the  same  time  in  the  world.  IS 
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for  an  L'^nanswcrable  Argument.     Perhaps  there  are  fiicts  modifying  my  own 
rebutter.     Yes,  *  and  perhaps  again.'     But  the  Argument  is  not  Unanswerable. 

Another  of  these  precious  Impregnable  positions  is  the  one  so  often  ad- 
vanced by  my  Secession  friends  in  a  modified  form  of  What  will  he  do  with  it* 
*  Sir,''  exclaims  a  secessionist,  (it  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  secessionists, 
like  all  Southerns,  are  giren  to  what  poor  Winthrop  happily  described  as 
wearing  black  clothes  and  saying  Sir,)  '  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
South,  even  granting  that  you  can  conquer  her  ?  Do  you  expect,  Sir,  to  hold 
her  as  a  conquered  province.  And  if  not  —  what  then,  Sir  ?  Just  at  present 
this  particular  Unanswerable  is  in  high  favor  with  the  Doughfaces,  Compro- 
misers, and  all  other  varieties  of  that  Moral  Mulatto  animal  who  flits  bat-like 
Wtween  the  contending  armies  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts.  Suppose  we  conquer 
it,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  South  ? 

Before  attacking  this  firesh  L'nanswerable,  let  us  turn  it  well  over.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  War,  in  all  its  relations,  is  as  yet  fiur  from  being  understood. 
It  takes  longer  to  learn  a  war  than  to  learn  a  language.  Nay,  to  fully  compre- 
hend one,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  be  bom  in  a  war  and  grow  up  to  it.  A 
war  docs  not  seriously  paralyze  manufactures,  disorganize  exchanges  and  re- 
verse all  the  conditions  of  business  when  people  are  familiar  with  and  compre- 
hend it.  The  great  wealthy  towns  of  Europe  which  flourished  along  the  old 
line  of  Oriental  trade  —  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Bruges,  Ghent  and  the  rest, 
grew  up  in  war.  The  weaver  sat  sword-girt  at  his  loom,  and  the  Fugger  drew 
his  little  bill  on  London  as  he  did  his  cross-bow  on  the  enemy.  They  compre- 
hended war. 

Let  us,  then,  to  understand  this  war  of  ours,  begin  by  observing  that  no 
pcr)ple  can  be  said  to  realise  it,  who  intuitively  avoid  all  consideration  of  ex- 
treme measures  of  hostility.     To  win,  one  must  be  prepared  to  go  as  fiir  at 
least  as  the  adversary.     Moderately  if  we  can,  fiercely  if  we  must^  is  the  role 
popularly  formuliscd  by  the  exhortation  to  some  dallier  of  ancient  days  by  the 
expression,  *  Shoot,  Luke,  or  give  up  the  gun ! '     Here  the  South  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  us  ;  they  know  their  guilt,  and  knowing  dare  more  than  we  do. 
They  have  consequently  had  no  scruple  in  adopting  extremely  serere  measures 
from  the  beginning.     They  have  struck  twelve  to  begin  with.     The  O.  S.  A. 
had  scarcely  entered  on  their  bastard  life  ere  Jeflferson  Davis  promptly  pro- 
claimed the  adoption  of  privateering.     Privateering  is  in  reality  very  nearly  an 
anagram  for  a  synonym.     Call  it  Pirateering,  and  you  have  what  it  amounts 
to,  in  reality,  since  there  was  never  yet  a  prize  privateered  in  which  some  vajiaj 
was  not  inflicted  in  some  way  on  neutral  parties.     We.  however,  do  not  en- 
dure tbe  sending  of  vessels  to  *■  skin  *  the  Southern  coast  and  plunder  the  sea- 
side plantations.     We  have  not  got  so  far  yet  as  to  retaliate.     Full  retaUaiion 
is  as  yet  only  a  future  possibility.     Stick  a  pin  there,  reader,  and  remember 
that  from  the  refusing  to  abide  by  the  election  in  which  they  had  ti^en 
chances,  down  to  date,  the  Southrons  have  in  every  instance  led  in  aggression, 
in  impropriety,  in  dishonorable  and  irritating  outrage. 

Since  long-time.  Northern  men  have  been  frequently  hung,  robbed,  tavred 
and  feathered,  or  forcibly  enlisted  in  the  Sou*'^      ^n  a  few  perfectly  authentU 
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instances,  women  —  ladies  —  have  been  imprisone^afld  ^($X  ^anl9ii 
both  by  Southern  mobs  and  Southern  magistrates,  the^ofence  jn«<^e  cases 
being  that  of  expressing  Union  sentiments,  but  more  frequently  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  Northern  birth.  Here  with  us  secessionists  flaunt  about  in  society,  act 
openly  as  spies,  nay,  as  in  Breckinridge^s  case,  utter  their  insolent  treason  in 
Congress,  and  are  paid  by  us  for  so  doing  without  the  slightest  danger.  Here 
also  we  have  not  got  so  far  as  the  genial  and  fiery  Southrons.  They  are 
again  in  this,  decidedly  ahead.  Observe,  reader,  I  find  no  fault  with  the  North. 
I  simply  say  that  we  have  all  these  things  as  yet  off  our  consciences.  We  have 
not  swindled  the  South  —  millions  of  Southern  dollars  now  lie  in  New- York 
banks  —  we  might  'nip'  the  foe  in  a  thousand  ways,  were  we  as  nippingly  in- 
clined as  he. 

Again,  how  proper  has  been  our  conduct  as  regards  the  negro  ?  On  this 
subject  the  Southern  alarm-clock  long  since  struck  twelve  in  its  loudest  and 
most  portentous  tones.  I  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  perusing 
in  editorial  sanctums  a  fair  share  of  such  Southern  journals  as  have  of  late 
reached  the  North,  and  can  testify  that  on  this  subject  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  goad  their  readers  to  madness.  The  main  object  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, they  say,  is  simply  to  excite  black  revolt,  and  urge  them  to  make  of  the 
South  another  San  Domingo  !  Our  white  troops  have,  they  assert;  been  stimu- 
lated by  official  assurances  of  unlimited  ravishing  and  plunder,  among  the  first 
families,  but  the  negro  is  to  be  the  great  agent  in  all  this  hell-work.  '  Lying,' 
according  to  Napoleon  I.,  *is  a  power,'  and  it  must  be  conceded  that,  from  this 
point  of  view,  our  Southern  cotemporaries  are  wonderfully  powerful  men. 
They  have  carried  this  tremendous  and  dangerous  power  to  the  extreme  of  ex- 
travagance. Now,  how  is  it  here  in  the  North  ?  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment —  very  properly,  of  course  —  is  nervously  anxious  not  to  offend  any 
body  concerned,  by  indorsing  in  any  way  negro  emancipation.  General  But- 
ler is  even  very  generally  and  popularly  praised,  because  he,  with  jurisprudent 
shrewdness,  solves  the  difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  negro  a  contraband.  As 
a  contraband,  Cuffy  is  allowed,  in  very  limited  numbers,  to  sweep  up  the  camp, 
and  is  *  returned '  to  any  negro-thief  from  over  the  border,  who  chooses  to 
swear  a  custom-house  oath  as  to  the  property.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  contraband  from  escaping  North  with  Yankee  regiments ;  every  thing 
is  done,  in  fact,  to  establish  a  delicate  regard  for  pro-slavery  feeling.  *  Noth- 
ing is  allowed  in  this  exhibition  to  offend  the  feelings  of  the  most  fastidious  I ' 
So  that  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  John  Bull,  who  has  heard  so  much 

of  the  d d  Abolitionists,  is  amazed  that  since  we  have  the  name  so 

thoroughly  and  completely,  we  have  not  the  pluck  to  secure  a  little  of  the 
game.  John  do  nH  understand  us,  of  course  I  Meanwhile,  our  Christian  for- 
bearance is  richly  rewarded  by  the  most  stupendous,  overwhelming,  crushing 
and  tearing  slander,  and  lies  conceivable.     That  is  what  we  get  for  it 

So  far  so  good.  But  the  war  is  a  terrible  and  stupendous  truths  which 
must  come  to  a  head.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  get  to  extremes.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  a  very  great  pity,  but  extremes  is  the  word.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  no 
man  who  has  had  his  eyes  open  here  among  us  since  the  war  begun       .  doubt 
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that  tho  fever  of  Abolitionism  has  advanced  with  tremendous  strides  since  the 
South  has  plunged  into  the  headlong  career  of  falsehood,  oppression  and  fury, 
which  characterized  her  conduct  in  the  war.  Our  leaders  and  diplomatists 
and  parlor  politicians  may  proceed  as  gingerly  as  they  please,  but  the  uulti- 
TUDB  are  taking  a  short-cut  at  the  difficulty.  We  may  regret  it,  but  there  is 
no  fooling  with  facts.  The  crevasse  is  cracking,  deny  it  or  not,  just  as  you 
please  ;  but  unless  the  South  yields,  the  dayt  of  tlavtry  are  numbered.  And 
not  such  a  very  long  number  either ! 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  preliminary  question :  '  What  shall  vre  do  with 
our  South  ?  *  If  it  refuses  to  conform  to  the  Constitution,  if  it  will  not  live 
amicably  with  us  under  the  mild  and  easy  bond  which  is  essential  to  our  very 
existence,  why,  the  war  must  go  on.  On,  on,  on,  as  £Eur  as  you  please.  The 
most  terrible  defeat  shall  not  daunt  us,  and  we  can  hear  fiir  more  than  our 
fiery  foe.  There  is  no  Waterloo  for  a  Yankee.  But  every  step  as  we  go  on 
sees  all  the  delicate  scruples  of  which  I  have  spoken  vanish  ;  while  at  the  end 
of  all  rises  the  terrible  spectre  of  complete,  unanimous  Abolition. 

You  men  of  the  South,  who  have  yelled,  gasped,  and  howled  ^Abolition* 
for  so  many  years  at  every  fluttering  Northern  rag,  do  you  know  what  that 
wolf  will  look  like  when  he  really  comes  ?  You  have  cried,  '  Wol^  wolf ! ' 
and  the  dough-faces,  ay,  and  true  Northern  shepherds,  too,  have  run  time  and 
again  to  help  you,  and  found  that  it  was  all  naught  God  help  you  v)hen  he 
comes,  for  you  will  see  him  like  the  wolf  Fenris  of  Northern  fable,  whose  hell- 
flaming  jaws  arc  to  swallow  a  world.  Keep  quiet,  there  has  been  no  abolition- 
ism as  yet  I  do  not  think  that  even  in  the  Tribune  office  there  is  a  thorough 
out-and-out  abolitionist ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those  intermediate  links  between 
a  Red  Jacobin  and  the  Devil,  who  would  literally  San  Domingo  your  whole 
country  with  blood  and  fire.  But,  gare  le  loup  /  beware  the  wolf !  Put  fire 
to  gun-powder  and  it  will  explode,  though  all  the  holy  ones  of  earth  were 
worshipping  about  it.     And  the  gun-powder  is  all  here. 

An  abolitionizcd  North  would  be  a  belt  of  ruin  to  a  slave-holding  South, 
though  the  latter  had  ten  times  its  present  power.  As  I  said  of  the  war,  no- 
body has  as  yet  learned  it  in  all  its  fulness.  When  a  man  becomes  an  out-and- 
out  abolitionist,  he  thinks  that  to  free  a  negro,  and  if  need  be  kill  his  master, 
is  to  do  God  service.  He  becomes  a  fanatic  of  the  most  terrible  type.  Keep 
on  with  your  pirate  privateering,  your  intolerable  lies,  robberies  and  murders, 
and  you  will  see  these  fanatics  springing  up  by  millions.  You  have  heard  of  the 
late  great  military  rising  in  the  North,  of  the  men  who  pour  in  to  be  enlisted, 
of  the  millions  subscribed.  Let  real  abolitionism  go  on  at  the  present  rate, 
and,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  will  be  a  rising  compared  to  which  this  excite- 
ment will  be  as  a  lucifer  match  to  a  powder-mill  explosion.  For  then  your 
last  active,  fearfully  active,  foe,  will  be  the  last  living  man  of  the  North. 

The  not  very  scrupulous  multitude  will  in  time  weary  of  indecisive  strife, 
and  begin  to  look 'about  for  means  to  effectually  smash  the  South.  Beware  of 
a  man  who  has  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  while  his  brain  is  seeking  an  argument 
to  let  drive  at  you,  for  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will  speedily  find  one. 
When  the  Abolition  revolver  begins  to  spm,  look  out    There  will  be  little 
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dread  then  of  what  we  shall  do  with  you  if  conquered.  A  South  without  negro 
slaves  cannot  be  imagined  as  existing.  You  can  be  reduced  to  territories,  or 
whatever  we  please.  There  is  nothing  but  the  negro  in  you  ;  he  forms  your 
whole  character ! 

When  the  North  officially  recognizes  the  freedom  of  the  black,  the  jig  will 
be  up.  How  long  will  it  take  for  the  multitude  to  be  ready  for  any  thing  ? 
There  are  not  many  widows  and  orphans  and  brotherless  brothers  and  fathers 
without  sons  as  yet.  Only  here  and  there  I  hear  a  sad  wail.  But  wait  till 
they  are  plenty  ;  wait  till  Southern  falsehood  and  cruelty  and  treason  have 
hung  crape  on  ten  thousand  doors  I  God  avert  that  day.  But  it  is  not  what 
/  wish  or  what  you  wish,  but  the  inevitable  Must  with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal. 

When  the  bereaved  multitude  clamor  for  the  recognition  of  general  emanci- 
pation, there  will  be  very  little  trouble  as  to  What  we  Shall  Do  with  Our 
South  I 
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What  craft  is  that  whose  flaunting  sail 

We  see  along  the  shore. 
The  rebel  ensign  at  her  peak, 

The  black  flag  at  her  fore  ? 
Say,  dare  these  brigands  of  the  land. 

Beard  us  upon  the  seas  ? 
Then,  short  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 

For  braggarts  such  as  these ! 

The  flag  that  waves  above  the  brave, 

And  wrestles  with  the  blast, 
Now  falls  before  a  pirate  crew. 

Dishonored  from  the  mast ! 
And  shall  these  carrion  vultures  prey 

Upon  our  native  seas  ? 
No !  short  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 

For  braggarts  such  as  these ! 

No  spot  on  Freedom's  sacred  soil- 
Should  hold  the  pirate's  tomb  ; 

A  nameless  grave  beneath  the  wave 
Should  be  the  outlaw's  doom : 

Then  hurl  them  down,  unknelled,  unwept. 
Below  the  angry  seas  ; 

Short  be  the  shrift  and  stout  the  cord 
For  miscreants  such  as  these  I 
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NOTES  OF  WOMANKIND  ABROAD. 


BT     WILLIAM     L.     TirrAHT. 


Not  many  months  ago  I  was  suddenly  called  for  a  season  to  Europe. 
What  I  went  to  see  in  the  transatlantic  regions  is  of  no  consequence  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  most  noticeable  thing  that  I  did  see  there  was  the  fiiir  sex. 
Now  then,  the  tchy  that  the  female  tribes  so  arrested  my  wayfaring  attention, 
springs  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  native  seductiveness  peculiar  to  this  manner  of 
creation  —  from  the  fact,,  proved  abimdantly  by  statistics,  that  women  are 
more  plenteous  in  the  old  world  than  with  us,  and  that  the  part  they  play  in 
the  roimd  of  life  is  more  public.  This  is  an  all-overpowering  feature  to  a  right 
American  as  he  sojourns  in  foreign  lands ;  he  never  gets  over  it.  Yet,  let  it 
here  be  understood  that  my  *  notes '  are  of  the  briefest,  crudest  sort,  as  I  saw 
my  charmers  only  on  the  run. 

I  landed  first  in  France.     TTomen  are  decidedly  an  *  institution '  among  the 
Gauls ;  that  blessed  banner  the  Petticoat  is  there  always  gayly  flaunting  before 
your  eyes,  save  when  you  are  asleep.     Your  observation  is  first  drawn  to  the 
crowds  of  (let  the  weather  be  as  it  will)  unbonneted  work-women  speeding  to- 
and-fro  through  the  main  town-streets.     Many  of  these  wear  no  head-gear  at 
all  beyond  their  hair,  while  others  tramp,  or  rather  trip  along,  crowned  by  a 
white-frilled  cotton  cap,  much  resembling  the  American  female  night-cap.     All 
are  of  noticeably  stout  forms  and  ruddy,  ripe  complexion,  with  large  feet  and 
hands,  and  strong,  white  teeth,  and  oftener  than  now  and  then,  with  something 
on  their  upper  lip  strongly  like  unto  a  light  moustache.     They  are  generally  a 
jocular  and  apparently  an  efficient  crew.     You  cannot  call  them  exactly  polite, 
though  from  their  jocularity  their  intercourse  is  marked  with  something  allied 
to  politeness,  after  all.     Their  clothing  is  of  course  of  substantial  texture,  yet 
clean  in  the  main,  and  sits  upon  them  neatly.     Their  digestion  is  far  too  good, 
for  them  as  a  whole  to  bo  possessed  of  large  supplies  of  'sentiment ; '  still  I  have 
seen  individuals  among  them  crying  like  the  most  stocking-factory  girl  in  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  it  was  from  real  grief,  as  I  swiftly  learned,  and  not  fixmi  *  disap- 
pointed hopes/  or  *want  of  appreciation.'     Naturally  they  are  large  feeders, 
devouring  bread  in  great  *  chunks,'  and  drinking  that  blood-red  vin^ar  (humor- 
ously known  among  them  as  wine)  by  the  quart.    Sometimes  they  smoke ;  but 
more  commonly  they  snuif.     Yet  are  these  practices  feo  managed  among  them 
as  not  to  be  offensive ;  but,  0  Brother  Dickens !  ci-devant  exhorter  to  Uncle 
Sam  to  repent  of  sin  in  general,  and  of  the  vice  of  expectoration  in  particular, 
why  hast  thou  not  vouchsafed  a  word  touching  the  latter  clause  to  the  fidr  (not 
only  of  low,  but  also  of  high  degree,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told)  just  over 
the  Channel  ?    Let  us  dwell  on  the  business  no  longer :  continence,  we  read,  is 
its  own  reward.     Those  women  associate  with  th4-  "^^le  mates  on  terms  of 
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perfect  equality,  talking  to  them  in  brave,  deep  voices  on  every  topic  they  cj^n 
think  of^  and  (which  our  American  women  of  whatever  class  do  not)  actually 
feeling  equal  to  the  masculine  nature  in  every  way.  Beauty,  or  w^hat  is  specially 
designated  by  that  name,  which  Mr.  Buckleys  men  and  the  Transcendental 
Pundits  of  New-England  (kings  of  the  upper  and  nether  regions  smelling  at 
one  rose  this  time)  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  be  contingent  upon  a  large 
bank  account,  they  of  course  are  not  gifted  with.  Still,  if  you  deny  them  when 
taken  as  a  body,  exceeding  wholesomeness  and  comeliness,  you  fib  grandly. 
And  now,  0  Pundits  I  merely  tell  us  how  to  diffuse  the  like  wholesomeness  of 
visage  and  form  among  our  American  work-women,  and  your  treatises  shall  so 
sell  that  your  grandsons  shall  replenish  New-England  with  sun-gods  I 

The  vocations  followed  by  this  class  of  the  French  female  population  are  of 
necessity  various.  Some  of  them  pursue  the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of  agri- 
culture, wending  their  way  out  of  the  towns  in  the  morning  to  the  distant  fields 
to  dig  and  hoe,  and  pitch  manure,  with  brow  as  sweaty  and  hand  as  nimble  as 
that  of  any  Jean  or  Fran9ois  of  them  all.  This  part  of  the  horde  are  very 
brown  and  tanned  of  skin,  grow  old  comparatively  early,  and  when  old,  are,  I 
regret  to  say,  very  ugly,  which,  when  you  consider  that  the  chief  end  of  a 
woman  is  to  be  as  good-looking  as  she  can  till  the  day  she  dies,  clearly  proves 
that  some  of  their  hard,  out-of-door  work  could  be  profitably  pretermitted. 
Another  class  are  venders  of  small  wares,  fish  —  what  the  people  of  the  middle 
states  call  *  truck '  —  and  so  forth.  These  venders  of  fish  are  a  particularly 
noticeable  breed.  *In  boyhood's  breezy  hour,'  to  quote  from  the  facetious 
Micawber,  I  had  often  wondered,  when  reading  the  story,  what  manner  of 
women  it  was  that  raised  such  rare  old  rows  during  the  French  Revolution. 
When  I  came  to  man's  estate  I  solved  the  mystery ;  for  one  fine  day  I  fell 
among  a  conclave  of  Gallic  fish-wives.  There  they  sat  around  the  market- 
house  —  the  market  hours  were  over,  by-the-by  —  either  singing,  gazing  about, 
or  elbow  to  knee  chaffing  with  one  another,  with  an  easy,  devil-may-care  fashion, 
fit  to  give  any  one,  as  we  say,  *  properly  alive  to  a  sense  of  decorum,'  the 
horrors  for  a  year  and  a  day.  They  were  all  strong,  lusty  and  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  sort  of  fierceness  lurking  in  the  eye  which  you  s\^iftly  apprehended  Was 
but  little  if  any  short  of  barbaric,  and  a  snapping  energy  playing  about  the 
rest  of  their  dark  yet  not  over-heavy  features,  which  assured  you  that  they 
could  right  readily  be  *  on  hand'  for  a  'spree'  of  whatsoever  kind.  Though  I 
have  said  that  all  the  French  work-women  are  of  neat  presence,  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  these  were  remarkably  so ;  the  proprieties  of  their  sex  were  not  so  far 
forgotten  (though  the  nature  of  their  calling  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it)  but  that  their  frocks  were  trig  and  trim,  their  frilled  caps  sat  saucily 
(yet  wofuUy  out  of  place,  as  you  may  conceive,)  over  their  swart  flowing  locks, 
and  many  of  them  even  condescended  to  the  femininity  of  wearing  proper 
aprons.  Still,  under  all  this  conformity  to  the  clothes  philosophy,  the  Moenad 
propensity  (which  is,  after  all,  as  I  suddenly  recollect,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  most  curiously  withal,  a  characteristic  of  the  fish-wife  the  wide 
world  over)  asserted  itself  all  triumphantly,  and  you  at  once  recognized  a  clan 
who,  with  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  coaxing,  would  operate  in  September 
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Massacres  or  any  other  hell-dance  with  an  unction  quite  up  to  the  occasion. 
Adventurous  countryman,  when  voyaging  in  either  Normandie,  Bretagne,  or 
Provence,  though  thou  mayst  freel}',  nay  creditably  —  looking  at  the  thing  from 
a  gastronomic  point  of  view  —  disburse  thy  coin  for  fish,  beware,  I  pray  thee,  of 
the  uncommonly  stalwart  quean  who  proffereth  the  same  I 

But  chiefest  in  number  of  this  petticoated  street-troop  are  the  house-maids 
or  child's  nurses,  for  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  both  are  in  reality  one.     Some 
of  the  elder  of  these  show  a  tendency  to  a  certain  sort  of  strong-mindedness. 
That  is  to  say,  they  go  about  with  a  *  we  know  what  we  know,  and  if  we  would 
speak  we  could  tell  *  sort  of  an  air.     They  affect  punctuality  at  mass.     They 
buy  their  marketing  or  groceries  and  do  their  chores  with  a  pretty  well  got  up 
guise  of  responsibility.     To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  are  the  hard-heads, 
the  ^  old  uns '  of  their  party ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  hold  complete  au- 
thority over-  the  households  wherein  they  are  quartered,  and  in  particular  rule 
Madame  with  a  rod  of  iron.    Not  so  are  the  rank  and  file  of  this  sisterhood,  for 
they  take  the  field  as  careless  and  jolly  as  beggars.     Wherever  a  bit  of  red 
ribbon  or  other  such  gear  will  best  become  them,  they  are  sure,  provided  they 
can  only  procure  it,  to  afl5x  it  all  vauntingly.     They  are  the  constantly  adored 
and  the  endlessly  pursued  of  those  regiments  of  little  red-legged  soldiers  which 
are  formed  of  their  countrymen,  and  hence  they  have  an  abundance  of  flirtation 
and  consequently  no  end  of  heavenly  delight.     This  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  part  of  their  vocation,  while,  when  a  less  preoccupied  mood  admits, 
they  are  fain  to  make  way  to  the  public  squares  and  gardens,  carefully  leading 
and  bearing  multitudes  and  fiocks  of  the  infantile  and  juvenile  world,  and  there 
frolic  it  and  romp  it  so  that  you,  looking  on,  are  forced  to  laugh  and  say :  *  Yes, 
the  larger  the  growth  the  more  child-like  the  child.' 

Your  next  knowledge  of  the  sex  is  gained  in  the  cafes  and  shops ;  the  first 
of  these  places  yielding  at  least  one  piece  of  truly  notable  experience  in  this 
line.  Very  many  are  in  one  way  or  other  called  to  the  cafe,  that  is,  if  it  is  at 
all  a  pretentious  establishment ;  bat  the  Chosen  One,  the  Informing  Presence 
thereof,  is  the  lady  who  sits  at  the  counter,  all  reverently  known  as  Madame. 
Madame  is  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age.  Her  person  is  usually  stout  as 
becometh  the  Jove-like  or  ruling  species,  she  has  the  best  of  health,  and  a  spirit 
as  redoubtable  as  that  of  any  corporal  of  Zouaves :  though  she  yet  impresses 
you  as  all  Woman,  nothing  more  or  less.  Her  dress  is  decidedly  of  that  sort 
known  as  the  elegant.  Fiddle-faddles  she  leaves,  as  out-spoken  Brooklyn  Walt 
hath  it,  *  for  foo-foos ; '  for  her  is  the  plain  but  rich  moirie  antique  or  its  con- 
geners, duly  selected  as  to  season,  etc.,  cut  and  fitted  with  matchless  *  style;' 
and  luxuriant  hair,  nicely  smoothed  over  the  most  imperious  of  brows. 
Whoso  that  would  behold  a  really  *  fine-looking '  woman,  let  him  note  well  this 
Madame  —  this  Prima  Donna  of  the  Victualing  Department !  As  she  sits  there 
in  her  velvet  chair  behind  her  marble  counter,  which  so  sparkles  with  flowers 
and  silver  and  glass,  she  has  constructed  a  sort  of  boudoir  unto  herself  Her 
pet  newspaper  is  at  hand ;  her  pet  lap-dog  squats  at  her  foot-stool,  regarcUng 
her  fondly  with  its  tearful  eyes  ;  her  pet  bit  of  knitting  or  embroidery  waits  to 
be  completed ;  and  beside  her  sits  her  pet  old-maid,  (Madame  is  quite  too  con- 
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ning  to  have  any  thing  like  a  mere  girl,  heedlessly  inflammable  and  all  that,  in 
a  place  of  such  substantial  thrift  as  her  own,)  to  serve  as  assistant,  confidant 
or  targe  for  little  shafts  of  passing  spleen,  as  the  accidents  of  a  mutative  world 
may  decide.  Do  n't  fail  to  recognize  that  Madame  is,  as  the  Yankees  say,  *  very 
smart'  withal — indeed  I  never  saw  a  Yankee  even  from  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  where  they  either  have,  used 
to  have,  or  ought  to  have,  pork  and  beans  and  b'iled  cod-fish  every  day  —  who 
was  half  as  *  smart.'  As  the  world  {le  monde)  pours  into  her  to  be  fed,  she 
fires  off  her  sharp  eye-glances  every  where  at  once,  and  uses  words  so  swift- 
winged  as  to  set  not  only  the  waiters  one  and  all,  but  even  her  very  husband, 
who  usually  mopeth  about  the  premises  in  dubious,  or  more  properly,  hen- 
pecked mood,  a-flying !  Then,  after  an  interval,  she  proceeds  with  the  neatest 
chirography  to  prepare  multitudes  of  the  reckonings  of  the  nimbly  disappearing 
courses  —  no  one  figure  amiss  in  all  the  vast  array — and  at  the  same  time 
takes  charge  of  the  streams  of  yellow  Napoleons  flowing  to  her  counter-till, 
giving  the  requisite  '  change '  with  Rhadamantine  exactitude.  Clearly,  a  person 
of  some  force  is  Madame  I  And  all  this,  too,  without  the  slightest  fuss,  awk- 
wardness, or  bad  grammar,  but  with  composure  perfect  and  a  dignity  as  of  the 
gods.  Did  you  have  half  a  notion,  0  slightly  suspicious  (if  no  worse)  Son  of 
Greenness !  that  because  Madame  is  according  to  our  nomenclature  a  Public 
Character  and  foreign  at  that,  that  she  eke  betrayeth  the  coquettish  turn? 
Loam,  then,  that  the  lady  knowing  a  thing  or  two,  is  not  without  rare  discretion 
on  this  head.  When  for  the  first  time  you  pass  her  throne  on  your  passage  to 
your  dinner-table,  you  touch  your  hat  in  your  peculiarly  killing  style,  to  which 
she  responds  by  meteing  out  for  you  one  of  the  daintiest  of  smiles,  backed  by 
an  excessively  gracious  bow.  As  you  take  your  seat,  charmed  to  the  full  at 
such  a  cordial  reception,  and  with  what  the  novel-writers  call  *  hopes '  speedily 
rising  in  your  heart,  you  farther  observe  that  she  regards  you  for  a  moment 
with  eye  of  greatest  piercingness.  But  keep  cool,  0  friend !  it  is  all  a  rdU  that 
we  are  constantly  playing,  and  at  this  particular  juncture  we  are  merely  de- 
termining your  social  status,  and  the  likelihood  of  your  being  able  to  settle 
your  scot ;  at  which  business,  through  long  practice,  we  are  great  adepts.  The 
scrutiny,  indeed,  and  the  all-important  opinion  formed,  (favorably,  of  course,) 
you  represent  so  much  money  to  Madame,  and  sooner  or  later — provided  you 
prosecute  your  researches  with  proper  industry  —  you  discover  the  existence 
of  said  little  enactment,  and  comfort  yourself  as  best  you  may.  Briefly,  my 
ordinary  friend,  you  are  all  very  well,  but  you  at  least  are  not  the  man.  Put 
this  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it.     So  much  for  Madame  and  her  habitudes. 

It  is  notorious  that  your  Frenchman  has  but  little  liking  or  aptitude  for 
trade.  This  is  not  the  case  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  however,  which 
fact,  combined  with  their  great  prominence  in  their  day  and  generation,  ordains 
that  in  buying  almost  every  thing,  certainly  every  thing  fi'om  a  shirt  to  a  cigar, 
in  Gallic  lands,  you  deal  with  them.  Believe  me,  they  are  *  enterprising  busi- 
ness folks,'  these  merchantesses.  Not  only  are  they  arrayed  with  distracting 
becomingness,  but  when  such  a  thing  is  at  all  possible,  they  add  to  this  piece 
of  strategy  (0  divine  Madame  Julie  I  Numere ^  Gallerie  Montpensier,  Palais 
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Rojale !)  the  artful  insinuation  upon  you  of  ripest  busts  and  tapering  waists. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  arc  completely  skilled  in  moving  intonationB  of  voice. 
They  improvise  the  most  heart-softening  attitudes.  They  affect  to  declare  that 
they  trade  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  intellect  And  combined  with  all 
this,  the  truly  *  far-sighted,'  *  long-headed,'  etc.,  among  them,  pensively  smell 
pretty  bouquets  and  pet  gray-hounds  at  you,  and  even  with  the  very  slightest 
provocation  proceed  to  *  take  you  into  their  confidence.'  Men,  or  a  good  share 
of  them,  at  least,  being  merely  mortal,  it  is  hard  to  withstand  *  bamboozling 
and  *■  honeyfogling '  of  this  kind,  and  the  upshot  of  your  mercantile  transactions 
with  our  ingenuous  fair,  is,  that  when  you  go  home  to  your  hotel  and  tell  your 
austere  cousin  from  Virginia  all  about  it,  and  what  moneys  you  exchanged  for 
gloves,  collars,  and  so  on,'  he  pronounces  your  fund  of  shrewdness  so  very 
*8mole' — he  means  'small,'  the  sweet-tongued  Southron  —  that  you  sit  silent 
and  *  mad '  for  a  full  hour,  inwardly  swearing  every  other  minute  '  never  to  tell 
him  any  thing  again.' 

Yes,  they  are  a  sleek,  smooth-speaking,  smooth-mannered,   *  nice  '-looking 
tribe,  our  French  shop-keeping  dames  and  damsels,  but  in  many,  many  in- 
stances, not  other  than  a  hard  tribe ;  and  in  many  instances  a  very  hard  tribe. 
Fearful  stories  are  told  in  Paris  (in  particular)  of  their  conmion  openness  to 
corruption,  and  of  the  overpowering  lust  of  certain  of  them  for  jewels,  gay  ap- 
parel, and  other  sorts  of  fleshly  pride  ;  and  the  variety  of  loose  shifts  which 
they  adopt  to  procure -the  same,  no  one  of  which  I  incline  to  relate  :  it  being 
*  too  bad '  so  to  do.     Still,  we  cannot  give  up  the  party  just  yet.     For  in  all 
human  probability,  that  female  who  for  a  season  (alas !  that  the  time  is  so 
short)  will  prove  just  *  the  nicest'  she  (mind  I  don't  say  angelic,  and  so  forth) 
that  you  will  encounter  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  France, 
will  be  a  shop-girl ;  especially  if  your  occasions  should  lead  you  to  one  of  the 
better  kinds  of  what  we  denominate  *  Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Stores.'     Ima- 
gine —  I  am  bringing  out,  as  far  as  simple  externals  go,  the  very  flower  of  the 
flock  —  imagine,  I  say,  a  slim  but  perfectly  rounded  eighteen  or  twenty-year- 
old  girl,  with  clean-cut,  expressive  countenance,  standing  before  you  ;  dressed 
in  flowing  black  silk,  and  the  most  tasteful  snow-white  collar  and  contrasting 
ribbon  about  her  neck,  and  hair  a  la  Venus  de  Milos.    She  seems  a  very  em- 
blem of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  whatever  else  is  uncommonly  *  taking '  in 
her  sex,  this  creature ;  and,  moreover,  has  so  winning  a  manner,  that  many  an 
American  woman,  of  whatsoever  grade  in  life,  would  do  well  to  go  hundreds  of 
leagues  to  study  it.     Truly,  the  heart  instinctively  rejoices  before  so  fair  a  type 
of  womanhood,  and  the  strait  more  than  a  little  menaces  your  peace.     But,  as 
I  have  already  intimated,  your  gladness  in  her  departs  ere  long.     For  in  think- 
ing the  matter  all  over,  you  now  remember  to  have  seen  Mademoiselle  upon 
one  occasion  at  your  cafe,  (where  from  its  expensiveness  she  could  never  have 
boen  legitimately,)  all  bonneted  and  braceleted  in  quite  tip-top  style,  (as  is 
her  wont  at  such  times,)  and  supping  it  sumptuously,  and  bowsing  it  lavishly 
with  a  swell  of  grandest  get-up  possible ;  while  a  little  closer  observation  di- 
vulges —  oh !  rudely  enough  for  the  tenderness  you  were  beginning  to  nourish 
for  her  —  that  almost  all  her  *  moral  forces '  are  thoroughly  demoralized,  nay, 
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routed  to  the  full,  (showing  it  to  your  cooler  eye,  in  her  face  at  last,)  and  that 
she  is  on  her  way  to  the  *  bow-wows,'  as  fast  as  she  can  run. 

We  will  now  consider  that  you  have  been  long  enough  in  some  French  city — 
and  suppose  we  say  Paris,  which  truly  in  a  great  measure  *  is  France,*  as  is 
said  —  to  have  found  your  way  amongst  the  gay  world  as  it  disports  itself 
along  the  promenades  and  drives.  Here  again  a  great  adroitness  in  the  art  of 
personal  adornment  makes  itself  speedily  manifest.  Though  rarely,  very 
rarely,  does  the  wide  flow  of  crinoline  disclose  a  face  at  all  nymphean,  yet 
with  what  exceeding  taste  and  fitness  are  the  nymphs  arrayed  I  Any  approxi- 
mation to  aught  like  fiashiness,  or  slatternness,  you  nowhere  see  even  a  ves- 
tige of ;  while  the  highest  richness  of  texture  of  shawl  and  gown,  the  highest 
skill  of  shaping  and  disposing  the  same,  and  the  highest  cunning  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  flower  and  flounce  —  and  no  one  knows  what  can  be  done  with  ttiese 
latter  adjuncts  till  he  has  seen  them  used  after  the  Parisian  manner  —  you  re- 
mark most  abundantly  on  every  hand.  And  though  the  dears  are  certainly  on 
the  whole  of  less  glaring  attire  than  their  American  sisters  of  like  walk  in  life, 
they  have  quite  as  much  if  not  more  of  what  lovers  of  that  creature  next  unto 
woman  beautiful  —  namely,  '  The  Horse,'  expressively  term  '  bloom ; '  and, 
moreover,  their  boots  and  gloves  are  gotten  up  in  every  individual  instance 
with  the  distinct  aim  of  making  you  feel  sweetly  uneasy,  and  succeed  perfectly 
in  so  doing.  Those  of  the  ladies  that  are  on  foot,  you  observe,  walk  with  more 
springiness  of  step  than  our  Columbian  daughters ;  and  as  they  trip  on  the  end 
of  their  toes  over  the  crossings  —  with  their  skirts  daintily  gathered  in  one 
hand  voua  concevez  — you  are  made  aware  —  the  amateur  that  you  are  in  such 
matters,  you  know  —  that  their  '  limbs '  are  fine,  very,  very  fine.  They  look 
one  and  all  in  good  case,  as  if  they  made  hearty  meals  —  which  indeed  they  do, 
since  not  a  few  of  them  come  in  family-groups  to  your  cafe,  dining,  as  you  fur- 
tively detect,  (it  is  n't  polite  to  scrutinize  ladies  at  meat,  you  know,)  plenteously, 
and  pouring  the  cool  ^ourdeaux  down  their  ruby  throats  in  copious  bumpers. 
They  chat  together  as  they  lounge  along,  in  about  the  same  measure  as  our 
ladies  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  with  manner  far  more  gracious  as 
well  as  demonstrative,  and  with  voices  —  as  you  not  unfrequently  discern  —  at 
once  richer  and  more  flexibly  keyed.  They  are  not  an  incurious  race,  but 
when  practicable  freely  stop  to  examine  and  admire  what  strikes  their  ikncy  in 
passing  —  now  a  child  driving  its  tiny  team  of  gayly-harnessed  goats,  and  now 
a  Savoyard  urchin  with  coney  and  white  rat  —  and,  farther,  they  have  the  gift 
of  eyeing  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  not  seeming  so  to  do :  a  gift  I  find 
common  to  the  sex  in  many  countries.  They  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  middle 
age ;  or,  at  all  events,  all  are  out  of  their  *  teens.'  You  see  no  rearing,  tear- 
ing individuals  of  girldom  among  them  as  you  do  on  our  promenades  —  for 
girldom  is  a  *  persuasion '  which  in  France  is  as  far  as  possible  circumscribed 
to  bread  and  butter,  and  back-gardens,  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  there  are  no 
girls  among  them,  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  each  lady  appearing  to  believe  that 
for  full  and  perfect  consolation,  whether  in-doors  or  out,  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  the  possession  of  a  pet  dog,  whether  a  weepi  poodle  or  snake-built 
grey-hound.     They  promenade  or  drive  for  the  m<      \     t  alone,  or  certainly 
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tbcy  arc  but  seldom  escorted  bj  their  husbands.  They  do  not,  as  a  usual 
thing,  set  great  store  by  their  husbands,  these  same  ladies  of  France !  To 
be  sure  they  permit  the  poor  souls  to  dine  with  them,  and  sometimes  pay 
their  little  needs ;  *  but,  good  Sir  of  inquiring  mind,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween ourselves  and  husbands  is  most  proper;  it  is  that  of  amitie:  we 
meet  and  part  amis.'*  In  consequence  of  which  little  arrangement —  one  also 
discerns  —  our  hearts  go  roving  a  good  deal,  and  we  have  high  times  in  this 
direction. 

Very  grand  among  this  throng  loom  up  the  *  Queens  of  Society,'  whether 
princess,  duchess,  or  plain  madame.     For  the  most  part,  they  go  rolling  by  in 
carriage-and-four,  with  postillion  and  footman  all  of  Cinderella  fashion,  the 
lady  lolling  prominently  on  a  seat  arranged  in  the  rearward   part  of  the 
spectacle.     She  is  a  thing  worth  viewing,  this  personage,  were  it  never  so 
briefly.     She  is,  or  appears  to  be,  of  passable  shape ;  has  the  *'  distinguished 
air  ^  or  not,  as  the  case  happens  to  be ;  has  the  richest,  costliest  garb ;  has  the 
inevitable,  wet-eyed  blue-ribboned  poodle,  sitting  gracefhlly  opposite  her  on 
its  ham ;  has  neck  and  cheek  properly  painted  and  powdered ;  and,  besides, 
(oh !  blessings  without  end  on  the  inventor  of  the  *  dodge ! ')  wears  on  the 
nether  eye-lid  just  a  tiniest  line  of  jet,  which  causes  our  general  expression  to 
be  one  of  the  most  provoking,  yet  cool,  meretriciousness  possible  to  be  con- 
ceived.    '  Yes,  we  have  gone  and  done  it  this  heat,*  the  princesses  with  the 
painted  eye-lids  seem  to  say,  ^  and  the  best  thing  a  despairing  admirer  can  do 
under  the  circumstances,  is  to  drown  himself  in  the  first  mud-puddle  he  can 
find.'     *  Tight  papers,*  hard  conditions  these,  am*t  they  ?    Yet  hard  as  they 
are,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  meliorating  the  statement,  since  I 
know  not  the  least  word  farther  descriptive  of  these  high  and  mighty  divini- 
ties.    Neither  from  observation  nor  hearsay,  could  I  gain  any  thing  more  per- 
taining to  them.     In  the  words  of  a  rural  poet,  not  unknown  *  to  men  of  wit 
and  generosity,*  and  I  apply  them  with  duly  chastened  «pirit :  *  We'sfere  was 
to  *umble.*     I  was  not  in  that  line,  you  see.     To  be  -sure,  I  tried  hard  enough 
to  get  in,  went  through  all  the  preliminary  motions  religiously,  but  my  ances- 
try (in  the  old  country,  I  mean)  was  unlike  that  of    most  Americans  who 
travel  —  utterly  ignoble :  not  a  single  member  of  the  nameless  line  had  ever 
been  even  so  much  as  a  colonel  of  militia.     This  fatal  circumstance  had  never 
been  forgotten,  I  find  —  the  Nobs  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.     Why, 
do  n*t  you  think  that  once  on  a  time  a  lean  poverty-stricken  count  (not  a  very 
high  kind  of  an  aristocrat,  you  know)  would  n't  even  win  my  money  at  '  a  lit- 
tle game  *  of  pin-pool,  my  social  rank  was  so  greatly  inferior  to  his.     The  force 
of  nature  could  no  farther  go.     Therefore,  reader,  if  you  follow  my  direction, 
we  must  e'en  make  up  our  minds,  and  bid  the  queens  of  society  a  final  *d&d4  ;* 
yet,  nevertheless,  taking  the  liberty  of  hoping  that,  like  singed  cats,  they  are 
better  than  they  look. 

Nomadic  at  their  own  sweet  will,  amidst  the  crowd  wherein  we  watch,  are 
pairs  and  trios  of  young  females,  who  whether  flaunting  it  on  the  pavemenl^ 
or  clattering  by  on  horseback,  or  serenely  trundling  about  in  high-colored  ca- 
briolet, ever  attract  the  eye  by  a  certain  game-cock  manner  of  carriage,  and  a 
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certain  *  fastness '  of  costume.  These  good  friends  —  and  do  not  shriek,  for 
they  shall  do  you  not  the  slightest  manner  of  harm  —  are  lorettes.  Though 
certainly  not  exactly  *■  exclusive,'  they  are  likewise  queens.  If  not  of  *  good 
society,'  why,  then,  of  '  bad  society,*  and  are  this  description  of  queens  and  not 
the  other,  simply,  as  I  suspect,  because  they  have  no  money  or  birth-right  in 
their  own  right.  We  read  that  *  money  makes  the  mare  go,'  my  pious  Sir  I 
Admitting  it  to  be  on  the  whole  the  correct  thing,  though  they  may  have  intro- 
duced the  ideas  for  aught  I  know,  they  have,  you  observe,  the  painted  eye-lids, 
the  cool  meretricious  expression,  and,  when  practicable,  the  dear  little  dog  fast 
by  a  string.  Also,  they  are  finely  costumed,  and  as  well  tastefully  so,  (when 
you  come  to  look  at  their  garb  as  a  thing  by  itself,)  but  still  in  a  *  crack '  style, 
and  in  one  that  is  evidently  later  than  that  sported  by  the  beauties  around 
them.  This  circumstance  is  readily  explained,  however ;  for  learn,  0  student 
of  humanity,  that  the  lorettes  have  both  the  gift  and  habit  of  originating 
*  the  fashions '  for  the  entire  female  civilized  world ;  (what  do  you  say  to  that, 
respectable  and  church-going  Mesdames  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  ?)  and  as 
a  consequence  our  American  wives  and  daughters,  with  their  notorious  love  for 
fresh  attire,  are  ever  donning  the  uniform  which  a  frail  sister  has  discarded  a  year 
or  so  ago.  But  this  knack  of  hitting  the  popular  feminine  mood  with  regard  to 
clothes,  is  but  a  part  of  the  endowments  of  these  Phrynes.  Their  manners 
—  I  mean  simply  their  modes  of  address,  and  the  like  —  are,  you  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  observing,  unexceptionable;  nay,  usually  surpassingly 
fine.  All  that  tact  and  suavity  can  do  for  any  one,  they  do  for  them.  Like- 
wise, by  taking  the  proper  pains,  you  learn  that  they  know  every  thing,  and 
can  do  every  thing,  though  it  is  done  with  such  a  *  rush,'  so  to  speak,  as  com- 
monly to  keep  those  milksops  known,  in  feminines'  speech,  as  '  the  men '  a  lit- 
tle in  the  back-ground.  In  certain  of  their  resorts  —  advertised  as  *  entirely 
respectable ' —  you  are  made  aware  that  they  speak  two  or  three  tongues,  slang 
and  all ;  that  they  are  versed  in  various  literatures,  both  creditable  and  discre- 
ditable ;  that  they  are  jolly  companions,  emitting  all  kinds  of  pungent  talk,  as 
water  floweth  from  a  fountain ;  and  that  they  dance  every  known  dance,  in- 
cluding the  can-can.  In  certain  other  of  their  resorts  —  advertised  not  only 
as  '  entirely  respectable,  but  perfectly  fashionable ' —  (which  last  indeed  they 
are,  being  no  other  than  suburban  and  other  watering-places,)  you  note  that 
the  dears  are  fain  to  find  diversion  in  driving  fast  horses ;  riding  to  hounds  ; 
shooting  flying,  (at  least  I  saw  one  shooting  at  gulls  hovering  over  the  distant 
sea ; )  rowing  boats ;  singing  ornate  melodies ;  and  betting  at  rouge  et  noir^ 
and  other  '  little  games.'  My  conscience,  do  you  but  sport  your  money  suffi- 
ciently free  with  them,  and  see  how  swiftly  they  will  turn  from^  baser  joys, 
and  spend  the  same  in  travel,  oljeta  of  xertu^  the  personal  decorative  kind, 
and  such  like  quality  ;  and  what  they  are  prone  to  call  *  little  suppers,'  but 
what  are  really  scarce  less  than  unnamable  orgies  I  Yes,  verily  have  they  a 
weakness  for  various  pleasures,  their  Gallic  fervor,  elasticity  of  nature,  and 
height  of  animal  spirits,  proving  the  incentive  thereto,  and,  what  is  more, 
spurring  them  onward  in  their  chase,  defiant  of  results.  As  far  as  personal 
beauty  goes,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  but  little,  as  a  class, 
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though  you  often  remark  tolerably  well-developed  figures  among  them.    But 
their  tnie  charm  (?)  is  entirely  spiritual ;  they  work,  as  philosophers  say,  by 
*gcniuH/    Indeed,  to  scrutinize  them  physically  very  closely,  and  when  they 
arc  for  a  moment  off  their  guard — a  thing  which  even  they  with  all  their 
Kharpncss  cannot  sometimes  prevent — they  appear  the  exact  reverse  of  beauti- 
ful.    For  then  it  is  that  hidden  and  repulsive  lines  in  tneir  faces  come  to  light^ 
lines  wonderfully  like  those  on  the  faces  of  gamblers  and  blacklegs,  telling 
that  a  devil  lurks  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  their  nature,  and  that  they  are 
without  tenderness  and  true  generosity,  their  gayety  and  open-handedness  not- 
withstanding. As  might  bo  expected,  our  earthly  kingdom  is  theirs  but  briefly, 
but  for  the  burst  of  one  short  riotous  summer.     'Tis  the  old  story  of  folly  and 
unwisdom  consummating  a  perfect  work.     While  they  have  youth  and  fi-esh- 
noss,  they  thrive,  or  seem  so  to  do.     When  these  wane,  the  spectres  neglect, 
want,  and  the  rest,  begin  to  harry  them,  and  ere  long  the  depths  of  the  Seine 
or  the  lazar-house  claim  all  that  is  left  of  the  poor  lorette  :  mercy  on  her  soul  I 
As  wo  are  just  now  dealing  with  Parisian  women,  and  as  one  seldom  or 
never  visits  Paris  without  seeing  the  famous  Empress  Eugenie  with  more  or 
less  fVoqucncy,  it  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  say  a  word — just  the  briefest  one — 
respecting  her.     The  Empress,  then,  is  really  a  most  beautiful  woman :  the 
tlrst  time  we  have  seen  such  in  all  her  dominions.     Tall,  lithe,  and  of  exqui- 
site mould,  she  has  also  the  loveliest  face :  one  whose  features  are  not  only 
fu\dtlos8,  but  one  whereon  rare  nobleness  of  expression  sits  enthroned.    More- 
over, she  is  a  woman  to  command  lasting  homage,  this  Empress  —  to  be  hon- 
oroil  and  prayoil  for :  for  while  her  presence  is  thus  &ir,  her  acts  are  (and  most 
notoriously  so  now-a-days)  of  a  piece  with  it ;  as  the  queenly  heart  fedeth,  the 
qvKH'nly  hand  perfonns.     It  is  to  be  noticed  of  late  that  she  has  a  melancholy 
Ux^k  withal     The  reason  of  this?   Well  —  the  reason  is  noton«^  but  many. 
Uuts  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  single  phrase^  the  world  and  its  state  hath  be- 
^\Muo  as  'a  tlooting  show  *  to  this  mighty  Princess ;  that  deqi,  im%  woman's 
hivirt  just  tlndini:  it  all  out.     Iam  us  most  respectfully  return  her  genial  but 
sad  s^iluto,  asolad  in  plainest  sables  she  drives  along  that  shady  areniie  traTcn- 
itVit'Tbo  Klvsiau  FioUK'  attondoii  by  prancing  equerries  and  guardBnun,  al 
tho  SAmo  timo  wishii>^  in  our  hearts,  truly  royal  lady,  peace  be  unto  yoal 
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THE  DEATH  OF   COLONEL   THOUREAU. 

I  AM  a  Northern  man  by  birth ;  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  and  reside  and 
have  a  tolerable  practice  in  a  Southern  city,  which  must  be  nameless  here,  but 
which  is  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  C. 

So  much  of  myself  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  singular  story  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Three  years  ago  the  present  month  of  August,  I  found  time  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  my  childhood  in  Massachusetts.  Sojourning  some  days  in 
Boston,  I  was  one  day  in  the  office  of  an  old  school-mate  and  fellow-graduate — 
Mr.  Richards  let  us  call  him — a  lawyer  already  of  some  note  as  a  counsellor, 
and  occupying  the  responsible  position  of  confidential  adviser  to  the  most 
solid  Life-Insurance  Company  in  New-England's  capital. 

*  You  are  just  here  in  time,'  said  R.  to  me ;  *  I  have  a  matter  submitted  to 
me,  in  which  you  can,  perhaps,  give'me  some  information.' 

Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  the  Volcano  Life-insurance  Com- 
pany had  but  that  morning  received  a  proposal  for  nfecting  an  insurance  upon 
the  life  of  a  Colonel  Thoureau  resident  in  the  city  of  which  I  also  was  an  in- 
habitant. The  proposition  had  come  directly  to  the  Company  in  Boston,  not, 
as  usual,  through  their  local  agent.  It  was  accompanied  with  the  necessary 
medical  and  other  certificates  as  to  health,  habits,  etc. ;  and  so  far,  was  per- 
fectly regular.  The  amount  desired  to  be  insured  alone  caused  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors.  Colonel  T.,  who  was  already  forty  years  of  age, 
desired  to  secure  to  his  legal  heirs  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

The  Company,  R.  informed  me  in  confidence,  had  recently  sustained  some 
severe  losses  by  the  unexpected  demise  of  persons  insured  to  considerable 
amounts.     At  least  one  of  these  deaths  had  excited  suspicion  of  foul  play  on 
the  part  of  claimants ;  and  it  was  determined,  while  investigating  the  causes  of . 
past  losses,  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  the  future. 

*  Now,  our  correspondent  is  a  townsman  of  yours :  can  you  not  give  me 
some  infonnation  concerning  him  ? ' 

I  knew  Colonel  T.  by  sight.  He  boarded  at  a  hotel  where  I  lived ;  and  I 
had  noticed, bim  there  chiefly  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  a  game  of  chess, 
and  his  genej^lly  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners.  He  was  a  moderately 
stout,,  hale-looking  man,  with  slightly  gray  hair,  erect  carriage,  and  good  com- 
plexion. This  was  all  I  could  say  of  him ;  and  this  —  so  far  as  it  went — looked 
quite  favorable. 

*  When  you  return,  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  something'  of  this  gentle- 
man for  me.  We  shall  hold  his  proposal  under  consideration  for  some  weeks. 
The  risk  is  too  large  to  act  precipitately.' 

Two  weeks  thereafter  I  was  back  in  my  office.  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
such  quiet  inquiries  among  my  friends  concerning  Colonel  T.  as  I  thought 
would  elicit  the  information  desired  by  R.  I  could  learn,  however,  but  very 
little.    In  fact,  there  seemed  but  little  to  be  known.    The  Colonel  —  o*^  I  was 
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told — was  a  I^uisianian,  of  French  descent  He  had  been  a  planter,  but  had 
some  years  licfore,  fur  what  reason  no  one  knew,  sold  out  his  plantation  and 
negroes,  and  remoTod  to  New- York,  where  he  spent  a  winter,  and  then  re- 
moved to  his  present  place  of  residence.  He  had  brought  his  wife  with 
him ;  but  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  here,  thej  had  disagreed, 
and  separated  in  a  very  quiet  way.  For  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  the 
Colonel  had  lived  alone  in  a  quiet  but  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  occupying  the 
first  floor  of  a  small  house,  having  but  one  hired  servant,  an  old  negro  woman, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  attic ;  and  taking  his  meals,  as  I  before  mentioned,  at 
an  hotel  in  the  neighborhood.  In  his  habits  he  was  reputed  simple  and  regu- 
lar. Hti  made  much  use  of  cold  and  shower-baths ;  played  at  chess  more  or 
less  every  day,  and  was  somewhat  curiously  given  to  mathematical  studies. 
He  had  no  regular  employment,  but  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  As  for  his 
means  of  subsistence,  no  one  could  give  me  any  information.  Only,  that  his 
income  was  sure  and  sufficient,  seemed  certain  from  the  &ct  that  his  wife 
lived  handsomely,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  town,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  debts.     I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  they  had  no  chfldren. 

All  this  seemed  satisfactory,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  these 
details  to  my  friend  R.  in  Boston. 

To  lu}*  surprise,  the  Directory  did  not  find  them  so  full  as  I  had  thoi^ht 
Thoir  local  agent,  a  young  legal  friend  of  mine,  received  directions  to  com- 
nuinioato  with  me  on  the  subject,  with  the  request  that  I  lend  my  aid  to  its 
farther  oluoiilntion.  It  was  thought  especially  desirable  to  ascertain  something 
alnnit  the  actual  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  the  fiunily  affiurs  of  the 
Colonel. 

1  iH>ui\selUHl  Millani  the  agent,  to  put  these  remaining  questions  frankly  at 
onoo  to  Tolonol  T.  himself  He  did  so«  and  received  for  reply  that  his  wife 
was  his  only  heir,  that  though  unfortunately  separated  from  her,  he  desired  to 
pn^vido  tor  her  in  case  of  his  sudden  death ;  that  his  property  was  so  tied  npi, 
that  thoujih  it  wo\Ud  keep  him  and  her  while  he  lived,  it  might  not  serve  her 
aOor  tUvith.  .Ml  this  was  ivmmunioatcd  to  Wfllard  with  such  an  air  of  fiank- 
ncss  auxl  honost\\  that  he  >v;»s  inductni  to  counsel  the  Directofy  to  dose  with 
tho  pr\»\v>al ;  and  >xhon  the  n^sident-phTsioian  of  the  Company,  Dr.  Srarts, 
had  a^Ain  iiwtitutivl  a  m^^st  oaroful  examination  of  the  ColoDd*s  physical  eon- 
*h^i*^*,\,  av.^l  pi\v,>oxu>*xsl  also  a  favorable  opinion,  the  Directory  in  Boston  no 
Kmvo'v  hositAt^vi  bv;t  sor,t  on  the  rnvrssjury  iKvnimcnts;  and  on  psescntalion 
\N|'  >ho  i«x\v,'av,xV  ^v^*iov,  Ov^iOr.ol  T.  at  or.vV  handed  otw  the  amoant  of  the 
^\^^«r,^;«x  av,a  otV.x-r  oha'.^^>s^ 

\\  w  Ax  ,;u:;o  *.%at;:ra:  ;V.it:.  Vax i:  c  >Ji.\  i^.^  n-.u.-^h  to  do  with  this  a&ir,  Golond 
V  .  t^^^  >  V.vt'  \\a>  ;>  ir,  ^t.  nV.o;;:.'  >^x  v*  bc:>Of f^rih  raone  interest  in  my  eyes  1 
?\!\Vo*'*o     ^^  tVt.  «x\  c;,rN>s-.;^  >ji,\  Se^r.  cVx-t;<c — a$  much  by  what  had  ; 


Nsv*.  »vss^ta  :^N\  AN;NV'*,v.'\i  v>c  t^-kxr^  a*  >v  >»>»ai  had — and  wiim  w» 
^v  ^VA  .U;\x.  o*N^  at't^^'^   ,;"-.v^  ^r.  ;Sf  Tswi^r^rvvca       i       ho     .  « 
,->NV--^<  ,v'  ^v  w\^'xV'.«,Vv  1  \viX<v.  C!i:rjowsCx  at         s 
^^^^  *s\  '«.s*<i^»      Xu  x*'r:>       t,'  oast  »• 

%  >  N  >i  ;  >fc  %x  xvw-i  AV-:X     Nwl  WW.  tHMN 
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the  emotions  by  which  it  was  stirred.  I  am  a  man  of  regular  habits  myself — 
a  bachelor  —  and  Colonel  T.  soon  became,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  my  daily  life. 
I  looked  for  him  in  his  usual  haunts  each  day,  and  was  at  rest  if  he  were 
there  —  or  felt  uneasy  if,  perchance,  my  eye  did  not  rest  upon  his  manly  figure 
during  my  evening  walk ;  or  if  his  quiet  corner  on  the  hotel  verandah  was 
without  him. 

As  for  the  Colonel  himself,  he  exchanged  but  few  words  with  any  one. 
Every  body  knew  him — by  sight,  that  is  —  and  so  he  passed  current  in  our 
society.  He  seemed  essentially  a  solitary  man.  Not  misanthropic,  but  sim- 
ply solitary.  And  this,  at  least,  was  so  plainly  written  upon  his  face,  that  he 
was  not  troubled  by  social  appeals  on  the  part  of  those  among  whom  he  moved, 
but  was  left  to  pursue  his  pleasures  unmolested. 

To  be  sure,  once  in  a  while  some  new-comer  among  us  would  ask,  *  Who 
is  Colonel  T.  ?  '  and  we,  shrugging  our  shoulders,  would  repeat  the  question, 
by  way  of  answer,  and  ourselves  wonder  whe^  he  was.  But  then,  he  dressed 
well,  was  civil  to  every  body,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  world ;  and 
one  soon  loses  curiosity  about  people  who  have  no  striking  peculiarity  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  mass. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  watching  the  Colonel.  And  so  much  did  my  interest 
in  him  increase,  by  reason  of  his  taciturnity,  I  suppose,  that  I  finally  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  approach  him  and  seek  his  acquaintance.  It  was 
already  late  in  autumn,  when  I  proceeded  one  afternoon,  as  usual,  on  my  daily 
promenade,  thinking  that  when  I  met  the  object  of  my  speculations,  I  would 
make  some  occasion  for  addressing  him.     But  he  was  not  there. 

In  vain  I  walked  and  looked.  I  walked  on,  and  had  already  continued  my 
promenade  much  farther  along  the  sea-shore  than  I  had  intended,  when  I  was 
suddenly  made  aware,  by  a  few  big  premonitory  drops,  that  a  rain-cloud  was 
about  to  burst  over-head.  I  had  on  light  summer  clothing,  and,  fearful  of 
taking  cold,  looked  hastily  about  for  a  shelter.  At  a  little  distance,  I  saw  an 
unfinished  house,  and  within  its  walls  I  found  shelter  from  the  rain,  which 
soon  began  to  pour  down  in  right  earnest.  The  clouds  had  shortened  the 
twilight,  and  it  was  now  quite  dark. 

Presently  I  became  aware  that  I  was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  shelter. 
I  heard  voices,  seemingly  at  but  little  distance.  I  was  enabled  to  distinguish 
two  ;  both  base,  but  one  evidently  belonging  to  a  young  man,  the  other,  the 
deeper  and  energetic  tones  of  an  older  man. 

The  rain  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  As  I  was  preparing  to  step 
forth  from  my  place  of  shelter,  the  owners  of  the  voices  approached.  I  stepped 
back  involuntarily,  when  the  tones  of  the  elder  struck  my  ear  familiarly. 

*  You  have  all,  now  ? '  asked  he. 

*  Yes,  all,'  was  the  answer  of  the  younger,  in  a  somewhat  excited  tone. 

*  And  you  recollect  your  oath  V 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  you  may  depend  upon  me.' 

*  Neither  sooner  nor  later ;  let  nothing  prevent  you.  You  know  the  house. 
You  will  surely  go  ? ' 

'Punctually,  Sir.' 
VOL.  Lvni.  14 
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*  Well,  you  may  remain  now,  and  let  me  pass  on  in  advance.  Remember 
your  reward.     Good-by  till  to-nigbt.' 

'  Till  to-nipbt ;  I  will  not  forget,  Sir.' 

The  steps  appi*oacbed  the  doorway  near  which  I  had  taken  shelter.  I 
steppe<l  back  silently,  and  peered  out  at  the  speaker,  who  walked  swiftly  by. 
As  he  passed,  the  sky  brightened  a  little  and  I  beheld  —  certainly,  and  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  —  my  mysterious  friend,  the  Colonel.  He  walked  at 
speed ;  and  ere  I  had  recovered  from  my  surprise,  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
gloom. 

Singular,  thought  I,  as  I  walked  along  homeward.  It  was  certainly  the 
Colonel.  But  what  was  he  doing  here?  And  who  was  the  young  person 
whom  he  adjured  to  '  remember  his  oath  ? '     And  what  aboat  to-night  ? 

The  next  morning  I  was  sitting  in  my  private  office,  busily  studying  up  an 
important  case,  for  which  I  had  to  prepare  the  papers,  when  I  heard  my  copy- 
^  ist  denying  admittance  to  some  one  who  evidently  desired  to  see  me.  I  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  my  fiiend  "W.,  the  insurance-agent,  and  willing  to  be 
excused  from  even  him,  listened  to  hear  him  go  down-stairs  again. 

*  I  Jti  Ui<t  see  him,*  said  he.  *  It  is  important  to  me.  Just  announce  my 
name ;  and  say  I  will  not  stay  more  than  five  minutes.' 

1  Ihmj^  open  my  door,  and  greeted  W.,  saying  that  business  of  pressing 
importance  forced  me  to  deny  myself  to  every  body  for  some  hours. 

'  Ihit  what  is  tlie  matter  ?    You  look  agitated.' 

*Why,  yes,' said  he;  Mt  is  a  misfortune,  so  to  speak.  You  remember 
Colonel  T.  ?' 

*  Certainly  ;  what  of  him,'  said  I  quickly — remembering  also  the  incident 
of  the  previous  evening. 

*  He  is  dead.  lie  was  found  dead  in  bed  this  morning  —  his  throat  cut.  I 
have  just  seen  the  corpse.' 

He  continued,  after  a  pause :  *  You  can  see  how  unpleasant  this  is  for  me, 
when  you  bear  in  mind  the  large  risk  taken  on  his  life,  and  that  it  was  at  my 
advice  it  was  taken.' 

I  still  stared  him  in  the  face  in  vacant  surprise.  The  news  Was  so  unex 
pected. 

'  Tell  me,'  said  I,  *  how  it  was.' 

'  The  negro  woman  who  took  care  of  the  Colonel's  rooms,  had  gone  as  usual 
about  nine  o'clock  to  clear  them  up  for  the  day.  She  had  found  the  outer 
door  fastened ;  had  knocked  repeatedly,  and,  not  receiving  any  answer,  had 
informed  her  master,  who  lived  near  by.  A  lock-smith  was  called  to  open  the 
door,  and  behold  a  tragedy !  In  the  inner  room  they  had  found  the  Colonel 
lying  upon  the  bed,  dead,  and  in  a  pool  of  blood.' 

*  In  what  condition  were  the  rooms  ? ' 

*  The  inner  communicating  doors  were  wide  open.  The  windows  of  the 
sleeping  apartment  were  open,  they  opened  upon  the  street.  The  furniture 
was  in  perfect  order.  The  Colonel's  gold  watch  and  purse  lay  upon  a  toilet- 
stand  near  the  head  of  the  bed.  There  was  some  disarrangement  of  the  bod- 
clothes,  but  not  much  —  apparently  the  result  of  the  struggles  of  the  death- 
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agony.  Aside  from  this,  no  article  of  apparel  or  furniture  in  the  room  seemed 
in  the  slightest  degree  disarranged.  Life  had  evidently  fled  some  hours 
ago.  The  corpse  of  the  unhappy  man  was  stiff  and  cold.  A  razor  lay  on 
the  floor,  at  the  bedside,  as  though  it  had  fallen  out  of  his  hands.* 

*  And  no  sign  of  outside  violence  ? '    I  asked. 

«  '  Not  the  least.  Clearly  a  case  of  suicide ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  our 
Company  suffer  for  such  a  rascally  proceeding,'  said  the  irate  Willard,  who 
evidently  regarded  the  deceased  Colonel  as  one  who  had  designs  upon  the 
coffers  of  the  Volcano  Life-Insurance  Company. 

*  Of  course  the  coroner  has  the  matter  in  hand  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  Well,  telegraph  immediately  to  Boston,*  said  I,  after  momentary*  con- 
sideration.    *  In  two  hours  I  will  meet  you  at  Colonel  T.*s  rooms.* 

When  I  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Dr.  Davis,  the  coroner,  had 
already  impannelled  a  jury,  and  examined  the  other  residents  of  the  house. 
My  head  full  of  the  strange  colloquy  to  which  I  had  been  an  unwilling  listener 
the  previous  evening,  and  mystified  by  this  far  more  than  any  of  the  others,  I 
listened  eagerly  to  the  evidence. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  house  was  occupied  as  a  dry-goods  store.  Its 
owner  slept  elsewhere.  The  floor  above  the  Colonel's  apartments  was  rented 
by  an  invalid  with  her  servant.  The  attic  was  occupied  by  the  negro  woman 
who  attended  the  Colonel's  rooms,  and  by  a  negro  laundress. 

The  lock  of  the  outer  door  of  the  Colonel's  apartments  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with.  The  key  was  found  under  the  pillow,  in  the  bed.  The  window, 
as  before  mentioned,  was  found  open ;  but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  wall,  outside 
and  in,  and  of  the  window-sill,  revealed  no  marks  of  unlawful  entrance. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  mystery  I  From  the  bed-side,  where  a  little  pool  of 
blood  had  gathered  on  the  floor,  to  the  door,  and  one  step  beyondy  on  the  out- 
side of  the  roorriy  there  were  the  tracks  of  a  human  foot !  tracked  in  blood  f 
Only  once  was  the  impression  of  the  whole  foot  given  ;  the  other  tracks  were 
as  of  one  walking  on  his  toes.     All  were  of  a  bare  foot. 

The  dead  man's  feet  were  bare ;  but  they  were  bloodless.  Moreover,  on 
comparing,  his  foot  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  which  had  made  the  track. 
So  said  one  of  the  persons  who  measured.  But  the  doctor,  who  examined  all 
very  carefully,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Colonel's  bare  and  living  foot  would 
have  left  just  such  a  track. 

So  far,  those  present  were  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  suppo- 
sitions :  murder  and  suicide. 

*  Why  should  he  be  murdered  ?  He  was  not  robbed,*  said  one  jury-man  to 
another. 

'  Why  should  he  commit  suicide ;  and  why  go  out  of  the  door  after  he 
had  cut  his  throat ;  and  how  get  back  ?*  was  asked  in  answer. 

Several  persons  were  now  examined.  A  night-watchman  deposed  to  seeing 
a  light  in  the  Colonel*  s  room  till  about  ten  o* clock  the  previous  night. 

The  lady  who  resided  above,  had  heard,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  noise  as  of  one  hastily  throwing  open  a  door,  in  t  Colonel's 
room. 
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The  woman-servant  of  tlic  invalid  lady  had  seen  the  Colonel  going  up-stairs 
to  his  room  about  nine  the  previous  evening.  She  noticed  no  change  from 
his  usual  appearance,  but  thought  he  walked  slower  than  in  general. 

The  laundress,  buing  interrogated,  stated  that  she  was  awakened  about 
three  o'clock,  by  a  noise  as  of  a  door  or  window  being  opened.  That,  having 
to  go  early  to  work,  she  presently  arose,  dressed,  and  sallied  out  into  the 
street.  That  she  found  the  street-door  simply  latched  —  not  locked  —  though 
the  key  hung  up  upon  its  usual  hook  upon  the  back  of*  the  door.  Finally, 
that  as  she  emerged  into  the  street,  she  saw  a  man  stooping  down,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Hearing  her  step,  he^got  up  hurriedly,  but  slowly 
walked  away.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  she  could  not  distinguish  his  features ; 
but  he  was  short,  stout,  and  dressed  loosely,  somewhat  like  a  sailor. 

Just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  carriage  stopped  before  the  house. 
*  Here  is  Mrs.  T.,'  said  Doctor  Davis. 

She  had  been  sent  for.  As  she  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room,  the 
Doctor  advanced  to  meet  her ;  the  rest  of  us  remained  in  the  adjoining  room. 
I  looked  through  the  door-crack,  and  beheld  a  slender  form,  a  face  showing 
traces  of  suffering,  but  also  traces  of  a  beauty  now  in  its  decline. 

After  some  words  of  respectful  condolence  upon  the  sad  occasion  which 
drew  her  hither,  the  coroner  proceeded  to  ask  her  some  questions  as  to  the 
deceased. 

*  How  long  is  it.  Madam,  since  you  last  saw  your  husband  ? ' 

Her  tears  fell  fast,  and  a  heavy  sob  interrupted  her  as  she  essayed  to  an- 
swer—  at  last ; 

'  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  nearly  four  years,*  said  she  in  a  voice  still 
broken  with  emotion. 

*  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  * 

She  was  led  into  the  next  room,  and  there  left  alone  with  the  corpse.  She 
sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  bed-side,  yet  without  touching  the  corpse,  and  wept 
silently,  her  whole  body  heaving  convulsively  with  the  violence  of  her  grie£ 

When  she  returned,  the  coroner  again  interrogated  her. 

'  Was  your  husband  given  to  fits  of  melancholy,  Madam  ?  * 

*No,  Sir.^ 

*  Were  his  circumstances  embarrassed  ? ' 
'So  far  as  I  know,  they  were  not,  Sir.' 

'  Did  he  ever  speak  of  committing  suicide,  in  your  hearing  ?  * 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  trembled  in  silent  agony,  for  a  while, 
ere  she  could  answer,  with  much  hesitation :  '  He  did.  Sir ;  but  only  once.' 
'  I  told  you  so,'  whispered  the  suicidal  juryman,  to  his  murderous  fellow. 

*  Will  you  explain  the  occasion  of  that,  Madam  ? ' 

After  consideration,  the  lady  looked  up,  with  a  somewhat  stem,  composed 

face,  and  said  calmly :  *■  No,  Sir,  I  would  rather  not.    It  has  nothing '  and 

than  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  a  little  consultation  among  the  lawyers  and  the  coroner,  and  the 
latter  asked  again : 

*  I  am  sorry  to  put  the  question,  but  it  is  necessary.  Madam ;  do  you  know 
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any  circumstance  which  would  elucidate  the  mystery  of  your  husband* s 
death  ? » 

Again  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  and  trembled  in  that 
dreadful  agony  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  seize  her,  but  when  she  could  speak, 
answered  with  a  tolerably  clear  voice,  and  certainly  a  truthful  look :  *  No,  Sir, 
I  know  nothing.' 

*  We  shall  not  need  you  more  for  the  present,  Madam,*  said  the  coroner 
presently. 

The  lady  retired,  casting  a  last  and  seemingly  almost  despairing  look  of  sor- 
row toward  the  corpse,  and  even  making  a  step  toward  the  bed,  as  though  she 
would  catch  the  hand  of  the  deceased  in  hers.     But  she  refrained. 

The  waitress  was  recalled,  and  asked  if  she  missed  any  accustomed  object 
about  the  room.  She  said  no.  The  fire-place,  which  was  protected  by  a  tight- 
fitting  screen,  was  exposed.  There  was  no  mark  of  an  extraordinary  advent 
or  exit  in  this  direction.  Finally,  I  related  what  had  occurred  to  me  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  My  statement,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  excited  the  live- 
liest attention.  But  it  had  no  real  bearing  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Colonel's 
death.  I  could  not  even  depose  certainly  that  it  was  the  Colonel  I  saw.  And 
if  it  was  he,  the  circumstance  by  no  means  cleared  up  the  case.  It  rather 
complicated  it*  The  more  we  heard  the  deeper  the  mystery  became.  The 
jury  agreed  to  suspend  their  verdict ;  indeed,  they  were  so  divided  between 
suicide  and  murder,  and  there  were  so  many  floating  theories  and  suppositions, 
that  a  verdict  was  an  impossibility.  The  coroner  thought  it  a  case  of  suicide. 
Willard,  the  agent,  thought  it  a  complicated  case  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  his 
company,  and  desired  to  have  Mrs.  T.  arrested  as  a  leader  in  the  plot.  The 
jurymen  were  wise,  as  all  jurymen  are.  But  whatever  they  guessed,  they  knew 
so  little  that,  as  I  have  said,  they  finally  agreed  to  suspend  the  verdict  and  await 
the  possible  developments  of  the  day.  Meantime,  the  papers  of  the  deceased 
were  being  looked  over.  Every  thing  was  in  apple-pie  order,  as  a  fruit-seller  on 
the  jury  observed.  But  they  shed  no  light  upon  the  mystery.  There  was  no 
will  found ;  of  silver,  ready  money  and  jewelry,  there  was  absolutely  scarce  a 
trace.  This  was  astonishing  in  one  of  the  Colonel's  habits  and  means.  Willard 
remarked  that  it  strengthened  him  in  the  belief  that  the  man  had  committed 
suicide  with  felonious  intents  upon  the  Volcano ;  while  a  keen-scented  juryman 
thought  he  smelled  a  robbery,  perhaps  a  murder. 

We  were  about  to  retire,  when  entered  a  gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  deceased,  and  whom  I  recognized  immediately  as  a  person  with 
whom  he  sometimes  played  chess.  Captain  Snyder,  so  he  gave  his  name,  ap- 
peared astonished  and  grieved  at  the  sudden  death,  but  could  give  no  informa- 
tion. He  had  just  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  T.,  asking  him  to  attend  on 
her  part  to  the  obsequies,  etc.,  and  now  offered  to  take  charge  of  any  thing  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

*  By  the  way.  Doctor,'  he  remarked  to  the  coroner,  as  we  were  going  out, 
*  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  remembrance  of  my  deceased  friend.  If 
the  effects  are  sold,  I  desire  to  purchase  for  myself  a  set  of  silver  chess-men, 
with  the  help  of  which  he  and  I  have  passed  so  many  pl<     ^nt  hours,  and  alsoi 
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I  would  like  to  have  a  St.  Gec»rge'8  sovereign,  which  my  friend  used  to  carry  in 
his  pockft  as  a  pocket-piece.' 

*  You  say  there  was  a  set  of  silver  chess-men  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  you  will  prohably  find  them  in  this  little  table.  You  see  the  top  is 
thrown  ovor  in  this  way ' —  performing  the  action  —  *  and  you  have  then  a  chess- 
board.    But  tlie  chess-men  are  not  here  ! ' 

Nor  were  they  to  be  found.  Nor  was  the  St  George's  soTereign  any  where 
to  be  discovered. 

Here  was  evidence  of  a  robl>cry  ! 

The  Captain  assured  us  that  he  had  played  at  chess  with  his  deceased  friend 
on  Tuesday  morning,  that  is,  two  days  preceding  the  night  in  which  he  died. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affair.  K  robbed,  why,  then,  there 
was  either  murder  or  a  most  strange  coincidence  between  an  accident  and  a 
crime.  At  any  rate,  there  was  now  something  to  be  traced  up,  and  a  prospect 
of  arriving,  by  the  discovery  of  the  lost  property,  at  some  clue  to  the  singular 
complication.  A  description  of  the  missing  articles  was  at  once  made  out  and 
sent  to  the  police,  who  were  requested  to  make  earnest  search  in  pawnbrokers' 
shops  and  other  localities  for  them.  The  room  of  the  Colonel's  waitress  was 
searched,  but  ineffectually,  and  the  honest  negress  shed  tears  at  thought  that 
she  was  suspected  of  having  robbed  a  master  who  had  always  treated  her  with 
kindness. 

The  police  gained  no  clue  to  the  lost  articles.  It  became  highly  probable 
that  the  thief  had  melted  up  the  valuable  silver  chess  set.  As  for  the  sovereign, 
it  might  circulate  unsuspected,  and  might  possibly  have  gone  through  many 
hands  without  being  remarked.  For  in  so  considerable  a  sea-port,  foreign 
coins  excite  but  little  attention  ;  and  the  only  peculiarity  of  this  sovereign  was 
one  so  far  common  that  a  dozen  like  it  might  be  in  circulation  in  the  city  at  the 
same  time.  It  was,  namely,  a  coin  of  the  last  century,  having  upon  one  of  its 
sides  a  device  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  whereas  sovereigns  of  a  later  date 
bear  a  bust  of  the  reigning  sovereign  instead.  The  old  sovereigns  are  worth 
some  cents  more  than  the  newer  ones,  and  have  consequently  been  nearly  all 
called  in  or  melted  up.  Yet  are  they  not  so  scarce  that  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  old  coins  could  be  called  remarkable. 

More  than  two  weeks  passed  without  a  clue  to  the  mystery  ;  the 
matter  was  already  dropped  from  the  papers  ;  and  as  neither  Mrs.  T.  nor 
any  one  else  had  laid  claim  to  the  insurance,  "Willard  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  deceased  Colonel  was  a  rascal,  when  one  day  a 
new  development  really  promised,  or  half  promised,  a  denouement.  The 
wife  of  the  chief  of  police,  settling  a  grocery  bill,  received  in  change  for  a  biU 
an  English  sovereign.  On  handing  the  change  to  her  husband  in  the.  even- 
ing, he  at  once  perceived  that  this  sovereign  was  of  the  identical  coinage  with 
that  which  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Colonel's  pocket.  He 
immediately  made  inquiries  of  the  owner  of  the  grocery-store,  and  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  coin  to  the  possession  of  a  small  dealer  near  the  water-side. 
This  man  stated  that  he  received  it  some  days  ago,  perhaps  ten,  perhaps  more, 
of  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  but  who  was  dressed  as  a  common  seaman. 
He  had  purchased  an  article  of  clothing  from  the  gener<il  asRortment,  had  re- 
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ceived  his  purchase  and  the  requbed  small  change,  and  was  gone  —  whither  no 
one  knew.  The  dealer  described  his  person,  but  the  description  was  little 
worth  as  a  clue. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  however,  happening  into  this  small  dealer's  shop,  an 
individual  was  pointed  out  to  the  chief,  quietly,  as  the  one  who  had  paid  out 
the  sovereign. 

'  You  are  sure  ? '  asked  he  of  the  dealer. 

*  Yes,  Sir,  I  remember  liim  very  well.' 

.The  man  was  about  going  out.  The  oflBcial  approached  him,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said :  *  Where  did  you  stow  the  silver  chess-men 
and  the  money  you  stole  at  Colonel  T.'s  house  ? ' 

The  man  turned  pale,  trembled  violently,  and  finally  when  he  had  partially 
recovered  his  self-possession,  vehemently  protested  entire  ignorance  of  that 
with  which  he  was  charged.  He  even  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  sovereign 
he  was  said  to  have  paid  out ;  but  afterward  admitted  that  part  of  the  charge 
against  him,  alleging  that  in  his  fear  at  so  unexpected  an  accusation  he  had 
been  led  to  deny  every  thing,  and  that  his  embarrassment  was  the  result  only 
of  his  utter  innocence  of  the  evil  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  gave  himself 
out  to  be  a  ship's  carpenter,  out  of  employment ;  had  been  in  the  city  but  a 
few  weeks,  having  travelled  overland  from  New-Orleans,  where  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  employment ;  had  lived  at  eating-houses,  and  slept  in  different 
places  while  in  the  city,  having  no  regular  stopping-place ;  had  no  friends  to 
vouch  for  his  character,  which  he  violently  maintained  to  be  irreproachable,  and 
*  begged  with  tears  that  he  might  be  let  go.  Though  the  suspicions  were  slight, 
he  was  locked  up ;  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  him  thoroughly  the  next 
day.  Pending  which,  I  was  curious  enough  to  call  and  see  him,  in  company 
with  Willard,  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  The  prisoner's  voice  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  me,  but  I  could  not  remember  having  ever  seen  him  before.  But 
being  informed  that  I  was  a  lawyer,  he  insisted  upon  my  *  taking  care  of  him 
to-morrow,'  as  he  termed  it,  and  begged  this  so  piteously,  that,  not  believing 
him  to  have  any  concern  with  the  Colonel's  death,  I  consented.  He  assured 
me  of  his  innocence  of  the  slightest  wrong,  and  repeated  the  story  told  already 
to  the  Chief. 

The  examination  came  on.  The  lodging-house  keeper  where  George  Gordon 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  prisoner)  had  slept  deposed  that  he  saw  him  to  his 
room  at  or  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  in  question,  and  that  he  came 
down  from  his  room  to  breakfast  about  seven  the  next  morning.  The  prisoner 
maintained  that  he  had  not  quitted  the  room  in  the  intervening  period.  The 
testimony  of  the  laundress  pointed  to  the  hour  of  two  as  that  when  the  robbery 
most  likely  took  place.  The  District-Attorney  being  called  upon,  was  unable 
to  prove  even  that  the  suspicious  coin  which  had  caused  the  prisoner's  arrest, 
was  the  identical  one  owned  by  the  ColoneL  Strangely  enough  Captain  S., 
the  witness  whose  testimony  was  most  necessary  to  identify  this  coin,  was 
missing.  "When  inquiry  was  made  for  him,  it  appeared  that  he  had  suddenly 
left  town,  for  New-Orleans  apparently,  but  even  of  this  no  reliable  information 
could  be  obtained.    When  the  District- Attorney  mentioned  the  unaccountable 
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absence  of  Captain  S.,  the  prisoner's  face  brigbtoned  up,  and  he  leaned  over 
the  dock  and  whispered  to  me :  *  They  will  have  to  clear  me  now.  They  can 
bring  no  proof  against  my  alibi.' 

The  lodging-house  keeper  was  recalled.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  perhaps  a  little  later,  when  the  prisoner  came  in.  He  (the  prisoner) 
had  originally  maintained  that  he  was  in  bed  by  ten. 

*  Where  were  you  before  eleven?'  the  District- Attorney  asked.  *It  was 
quite  possible  that  this  robbery  should  be  committed  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening.' 

*  You  need  not  answer  this  question  if  it  will  criminate  yon,'  said  I  to  him, 
by  way  of  caution. 

*  Will  I  certainly  be  discharged  if  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  myself 
for  the  earlier  hours  of  tlie  evening  ? '  he  asked  me  eagerly. 

I  said,  as  matters  looked  then,  it  was  almost  certain. 

*  Then,'  said  he,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  *  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Thoureau's  house !  ' 

*  At  Mrs.  Thoureau's,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  ? '  said  I,  looking  aghast. 
The  whole  court  was  electrified  at  the  announcement. 

*  If  you  will  send  for  the  lady  she  will  doubtless  bear  witness  to  the  fact' 
Mrs.  T.  was  immediately  sent  for.      Meantime,  my  client,   in    answer   to 

interrogations  from  the  Court,  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  T.  to  repair  and  polish  some  i)ieces  of  furniture ;  that  the  lady  had 
learned  something  of  his  poverty,  and  had  kindly  given  him  good  advice  and 
means  to  supply  his  most  pressing  necessities,  and  that  on  that  evening  he  had ' 
called  there  to  get  some  money  due  him,  and  had  remained  until  his  return  to 
his  lodgings. 

Mrs.  T.  was  announced.  She  corroborated  the  story  of  the  prisoner  in 
every  particular. 

*  One  more  question,  Mrs.  T.,'  said  the  District- Attorney.  *  Have  you  never 
perchance,  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  made  any  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
and  mode  of  life  of  your  deceased  husband  ? ' 

*  Never,  Sir.' 

*  Do  you  know  if  the  prisoner  was  acquainted  with  Col.  T.,  and  familiar 
with  his  location  and  habits  ? ' 

'■  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  he  did  not  know  Col.  T.,  and  I  do  n't  think 
he  ever  saw  him.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute's  duration.  The  prisoner  looked  hopeful 
The  District-Attorney,  who  had  for  some  minutes  been  studying  first  the  fiice 
of  Mrs.  T.,  and  then  that  of  the  prisoner,  turned  suddenly  upon  the  former 
and  asked:  ^AVhat  relation  does  George  Gordon,  the  prisoner,  bear  to  you» 
Madam  ? ' 

The  face  of  the  witness  flushed  up  for  a  moment,  then  grew  ashy  pale.  She 
essayed  to  speak,  but  her  lips  moved  without  producing  any  sound.  She 
grasped  the  table  for  support,  then  sank  lifeless  to  the  floor.  The  fainting 
woman  was  quickly  borne  into  the  fresh  air.  A  physician  was  called.  He* 
ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to  her  home,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  attacked 
with  paralysis.     Her  presence  in  court  was  therefore  impoo^iblo 
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.*It  was  not  certain,  even,  that  the  poor  lady  would  survive  the  night 
through,'  said  the  physician,  hastening  away  after  his  patient 

'  My  mother  !  my  poor  mother  !  I  killed  you ! '  cried  out  the  prisoner, 
wringing  his  hands  with  anguish,  and  losing  at  last  all  self-control. 

His  mother  ?    Here  was  a  new  complication. 

The  session  of  court  was  adjourned ;  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  his  cell. 
We  who  had  become  interested  in  the  case  were  more  puzzled  than  ever.  "Was 
Mrs.  Col.  T.  concerned  in  the  crime  which  seemed  to  have  been  committed  ? 
She  looked  too  honest  to  be  aught  else  than  an  honest  woman.  Beside,  had 
she  not  denied  all  claim  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  ?    And  yet 

The  first  news  I  heard  when  I  aros^  the  following  morning,  was  that  my 
client,  the  prisoner,  had  made  his  escape  the  previous  night,  disguised  in  the 
garments  of  one  of  the  jailer's  assistants,  whom  he  had  overpowered  when  he 
was  locking  him  in  for  the  night.  The  escape  was  not  known  until  some  hours 
after,  and  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  the  poor  fellow  concealed  himself  on 
board  a  vessel  just  sailing  for  Cura9oa,  and  successfully  evaded  pursuit.  He  left 
a  note  for  me,  which  was  slipped  under  my  oflBce-door  during  the  night.  In 
this  he  promised  a  full  account  of  his  share  in  the  mysterious  transaction  as 
soon  as  possible,  making  at  the  same  time  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  en- 
tire innocence  of  the  supposed  murder,  and  stating  that  he  never  knew  Col.  T. 
as  such,  or  by  any  other  name,  having  only  on  two  occasions  accidentally  met 
him,  one  of  these  being  on  the  evening  of  the  rain.  Hence  I  recollected  his 
voice. 

Two  days  thereafter  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  reappearance  of  the 
missing  Captain  Snyder.  From  him  was  now  obtained  finally  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  which  had  so  long  excited  the  attention  of  the  few  who  knew 
of  it.     I  will  give  the  Captain's  account  in  as  few  words  as  possible : 

Mrs.  Thoureau  was  the  daughter  of  a  Louisiana  planter.  She  was  educated 
at  a  Northern  boarding-school.  Being  of  a  romantic  temperament,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  she  fell  in  love  with  an  individual  who  occupied  in  the  institu- 
tion in  which  she  found  a  home,  the  post  of  instructor  in  rhetoric.  This  man 
was  possessed  of  a  showy  figure  and  considerable  personal  grace,  but  was  at 
the  same  time  entirely  devoid  of  principle.  Seeing  the  artless  young  girl's  in- 
fatuation, he  pretended  to  return  her  affection.  The  result  of  the  amour  was  a 
child,  born  but  a  month  before  its  mother  was  to  leave  her  school  for  home. 
Her  shame  was  known  to  but  three  persons  —  the  seducer,  who  fled  when  the 
firuits  of  his  crime  became  apparent,  and  the  two  maiden  ladies  who  owned  and 
carried  on  the  school.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  to  their  establishment 
should  Emily's  misfortune  become  known,  they  aided  her  in  concealing  her 
shame,  and  when  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child,  provided  a  home  for 
that  in  a  distant  farm-house,  where  its  origin  would  not  be  inquired  into  so 
long  as  the  means  for  its  support  were  forthcoming.  The  poor  mother  asked 
vainly  for  her  infant.  It  was  only  upon  her  solemn  promise  never  to  seek  for 
it  in  any  manner,  that  the  two  maiden  principals  of  the  academy  consented  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  secret  of  her  shame. 

When  fully  recovered,  she  returned  to  her  Southern  home.    Here,  after  five 
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years  spent  in  quiet  repentance  and  the  exemplary  performance  of  the  i^al 
duties  of  life  —  for  the  young  girl  had  sinned  through  weakness,  not  for  love  of 
sin  —  she  met  Col.  Thoureau.  There  was  a  mutual  attraction.  He  saw  in  her 
quiet,  {rrave  but  kindly  demeanor  and  the  conscientious  rectitude  of  all  her 
actions  the  embodied  ideal  of  his  souL  She  found  in  the  frank,  noble  gentle- 
man all  those  real  qualities  whose  sham  semblance  had  deceived  her  young 
heart  to  so  fatal  an  error.  Fancy  her  anguish  when  the  Colonel  spoke  his 
love,  and  asked  her  to  return  it.  Her  eyes  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  in  the 
next  appeared  before  her  mind's  eye  her  sin  and  shame,  and  with  tears  and 
sobs  she  hurried  unanswering  from  the  presence  of  her  lover. 

'  Could  she  tell  him  all  ?  Ilim  who  had  loved  her  as  a  being  all  purity  and 
innocence.  And  yet  dared  she  wed  herself  to  any  one,  keeping  to  herself  that 
dread  secret  which  drove  happiness  away  from  her  ?  What  bitter  struggles, 
what  vain  resolves,  what  tears  and  prayers  were  hers  it  were  vain  here  to  at- 
tempt to  tell.  Suffice  it  that,  submitting  to  her  lover's  persistent  entreaties, 
she  became  his  —  but  without  that  frank  confession  of  her  single  error,  which 
might  have  made  her  a  happy  woman,  and  would  certainly  have  made  her  an 
honest  one. 

The  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Emily  —  now  Mrs.  CoL  T. —  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  fruit  of  her  error  had  disappeared  —  was  probably  dead.  Her 
seducer  was  a  wandering  profligate,  living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 
"Was  she  not  safe  ?  She  thought  so ;  and  ventured  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of 
truest  bless.  Her  father  died.  Her  mother  was  long  since  dead.  Of  brothers 
or  sisters  she  had  none.  Her  husband  was  all  to  her,  and  she  devoted  herself 
to  his  happiness. 

AVho  knows  the  abyss  upon  whose  brink  he  stands !  Emily's  seducer,  ever 
going  down-hill  on  the  broad  road  of  vice,  was  mastered  by  necessities  which 
must  be  supplied  at  all  hazards.  He  applied  by  letter  to  his  former  victim, 
coolly  stating  his  needs,  and  desiring  relief  at  her  hands.  The  wretched  lady 
was  forced  to  parley  with  the  villain,  and  from  her  own  means  satisfy  his  de- 
mands, vainly  hoping  and  entreating  that  she  might  be  left  in  peace. 

Vain  hope  it  was  I  So  good  an  opportunity  for  spoils  was  not  to  be  given 
up.  Again  and  again  she  submitted  to  his  demands,  enforced  by  threats  of  ex- 
posure. And  when  at  last,  rendered  desperate  by  the  growing  audacity  of  the 
villain,  she  refused  to  hold  farther  communication  with  him,  there  came  one 
day,  directed  to  her  husband,  a  package  containing  old  letters  and  tokens, 
which  proved  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  which  the  sender  alleged. 

At  this  time  the  unhappy  pair  were  residing  in  our  city,  whither  Mrs.  T. 
had  induced  her  husband  to  remove,  in  the  vain  hope  of  eluding  the  clutches  of 
the  villain  who  was  torturing  her.  The  Colonel,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wife, 
compromised  with  the  quondam  Professor  on  such  terms  as  were  likely  to  in- 
sure his  future  silence,  then  made  separate  provision  for  his  wife,  and  thus  they 
parted,  both  unhappy. 

Anxious  to  secure  from  want  the  woman  whom  he  still  loved,  the  Colonel 
had  finally  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  insuring  his  Jife,  determined  while  he 
lived  to  have  her  comfort  looked  after,  and  by  securing  her  a  sum  after  bis 
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death,  to  place  her  beyond  necessities  of  any  kind.  He  effected  the  insurance 
in  good  faith.  But  a  month  thereafter  he  was  once  more  made  unhappy  by  a 
threatening  letter  from  the  brute  who  had  destroyed  his  peace.  This  affected 
him  much.  He  wrote  to  the  wretch  —  who  shall  be  nameless  here  —  and  by 
dint  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  gained  from  him  a  written  obligation  to 
leave  America,  never  to  return.  But  to  complete  the  Coloners  distress,  the 
sum  he  had  payed  his  persecutor  was  spent  at  the  gambling-table,  and  the  mis- 
creant now  refused  to  depart  without  an  additional  subsidy. 

Meantime,  Emily's  son  had  grown  up  to  be  a  stout  young  man.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  steam-boat  builder,  on  one  of  the  Western  rivers.  His  foster- 
mother  died,  and  on  her  death-bed  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and 
the  place  of  residence  of  his  mother.  Animated  by  a  desire  to  see  her  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life,  he  raked  together  his  little  means  and  at  once  proceeded  to 

C .     He  called  upon  Mrs.  T.,  and  upon  telling  the  poor  lady  his  story,  was 

received  by  her  with  a  joy  and  love  which  he  little  expected.  Both  felt  the 
necessity  of  preserving  secret  the  bond  existing  between  them  ;  and  the  poor 
mother  never,  even  to  her  son,  revealed  those  particulars  of  her  life,  which  we 
have  but  just  glanced  at.  He  thought  her  a  widow ;  and  little  suspected  that 
her  husband  lived  in  the  same  city  with  her. 

Now,  on  his  first  coming  to  the  city,  (he  had  actually  come  around  by  ship 
from  New-Orleans,  instead  of  over-land,  as  he  asserted  on  his  trial,)  he  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  was  robbed  and  nearly  murdered  by  a  part  of  his 
former  ship-mates.  Col.  T.  coming  up  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  overcome  by 
his  assailants,  had  dispersed  these  and  taken  the  poor  lad  home  to  dress  his 
bruises,  little  suspecting  the  tragic  connection  of  their  fates. 

'  A  few  days  thereafter,*  continued  Captain  Snyder,  who,  I  must  admit, 
proved  himself  an  acute  and  courageous  man  on  this  occasion,  and  who  had 
brought  all  parts  of  this  strange  story  together,  *  Jeremiah  Randall,  the  Pro- 
fessor before  mentioned,  made  another  demand  upon  Colonel  Thoureau.  He 
was  desperate.  So  was  the  poor  Colonel.  He  had  seen  a  considerable  part  of 
his  fortune  slip  into  this  miscreant's  hands,  to  be  wasted  in  all  manner  of  low 
dissipation.  Ho  lived  in  abject  terror  of  this  fellow's  indiscretions.  Many  a 
time  must  the  poor  himted  Colonel  have  thought  longingly  of  the  gallows  which 
was  waiting  for  this  *  Professor,'  and  through  all  it  seems  certain  that  tie 
good  gentleman  loved  with  his  whole  heaf  t  his  unfortunate  wife.  If  only  he 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  own  this  love,  to  take  her  to  his  bosom,  and  to  fly  with 
her  out  of  reach  of  this  defamer !     But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 

*  What  I  am  now  about  to  relate,'  continued  Captain  Snyder,  *  I  have  liter- 
rally  choked  out  of  the  infernal  rascal  whom  I  caught  so  snugly  in  Poydras- 
street,  New-Orleans,  and  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  tightest  cell  in  our  prison. 
Blast  him !  I  did  not  want  to  forestall  the  hangman,  or  my  hands  would  have 
held  him  till  his  wind  was  gone  I  *  And  the  Captain  showed  a  hand  which  I 
Mke  to  feel  at  my  throat.  '  You  must  know,  then,  that  my  poor 
ed  a  meeting  for  that  fatal  Thursday  night,  when  he  and  the 
)  to  have  a  final  settlement.  As  the  hour  was  a  late  one,  he 
3Ssor'  the  key  of  the  house  and  a  duplici  '^  and  at 
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eleven  Randall  came  up  silently  and  found  the  Colonel  waiting  for  him.  He 
says  the  Colonel  cursed  him,  which  I  can  believe ;  and  threatened  his  life, 
which  is  a  cowardly  lie ;  and  that  while  they  talked,  suddenly  there  was  a 
scuffle,  in  which  he  got  Thourcau  down.  That  then  he  (Randall^  felt  that 
blood  was  about  to  be  spilled.  lie  looked  for  a  pistol  and  did  not  see  one.  He 
had  only  a  piece  of  stout  packing-twine  in  his  pocket,  and  he  owned  to  me,  the 
infernal  scoundrel  1 '  hissed  Snyder  in  our  horrified  ear,  *  that  he  tied  the  Colo- 
nel's feet  as  he  held  him  down,  then  his  arms,  gagged  him,  and  then  laying 
him  upon  the  bed,  deliberately  cut  his  throat  with  his  own  razor  !  After  which 
he  took  three  hours  of  moon-light  to  arrange  the  room,  whose  general  disposi- 
tion he  well  knew,  for  he  had  received  money  there  frequently,  and  then  he 
went  out  bare-footed.  But  taking  a  last  look  at  his  victim,  now  lying  upon  the 
bed,  his  feet  got  inadvertently  into  the  pool  of  blood,  and  hence  the  tracks, 
whicli  ceased  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  where  he  first  discovered  them.  And 
the  coward  did  not  dare  to  return  to  the  room  after  the  door  was  once  closed 
behind  him  to  erase  these  fatal  tracks.' 

*  And  the  negro  laundress  saw  him  putting  on  his  shoes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  as  she  came  out  of  the  street-door  ? '  I  queried. 

*  Exactly,'  said  Snyder.  *  Poor  Mrs.  Thoureau,  whom  I  have  known  and 
respected  for  a  long  time,  called  for  me  after  the  Colonel's  burial,  and  with 
many  tears,  told  me  not  only  her  own  sad  story,  but  also  her  suspicions  as  to 
the  author  of  her  husband's  death.  She  put  me  upon  the  track  to  find  him, 
and  I  scarce  slept  till  I  had  him  before  a  revolver,  with  part  of  a  confession 
upon  his  cowardly  lips.  Thank  the  Devil !  they  hang  people  for  murder  in  this. 
State.     If  they  did  n't,  I  should  have  killed  this  brute  myself.' 

And  that  was  the  solution  of  a  mystery  which  had  puzzled  us  all  a  good 
deal. 

Professor  Jeremiah  Randall  was  hanged.  I  saw  him  swing.  I  shall  never 
go  to  see  another  man  hanged.     It  is  too  horrid. 

Poor  Mrs.  Thoureau  lingered  on  for  a  few  weeks,  but  her  system,  enfeebled 
by  much  mental  distress,  finally  succumbed  to  paralysis,  and  she  died  before 
Randall  was  hung.  Her  ill-fated  son  I  have  never  seen  since.  Three  days  ago , 
I  received  a  note  inclosing  a  hundred  dollars,  and  a  few  words,  saying  :  *Once 
you  defended  me  when  I  had  no  friends.  Many  thanks.'  This  brought  the 
story  to  my  mind  which  is  told  above.  Names  and  dates  are  somewhat  altered, 
but  for  the  rest,  any  lawyer  of  ten  years'  standing,  in  our  district,  will  tell  you 
of  the  remarkable  murder  of  Colonel  Thoureau. 
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*  High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle-wall ; 
/     His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet, 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  Orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumislied  gold/ — Old  German  Pokh. 
\ 

More  homely  is  the  description  in  the  German  nursery  riddle :  ^  It  is  a  man 
from  uEgypten  ;  he  has  a  coat  of  a  thousand  patches  ;  he  has  a  horny  face  ; 
he  has  a  comb,  and  does  not  comb  himself.'  No  bird  has  been  so  feared :  none 
so  exalted.  High  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  lofty  church-tower,  even  above  the 
cross  the  pious  architect  places  his  likeness.  Such  is  his  position  upon  the 
beautiful  marble  spire  of  a  magnificent  Fifth  Avenue  church  ;  and  wise  teach- 
ers selected  it  to  ornament  the  cover  of  the  horn-book,  as  a  warning  to  you 
that  he  who  seeks  after  good  must  begin  betimes.  The  soldier  placed  him  on 
the  ramparts  to  regulate  his  hours  when  on  guard ;  and  this  is  his  fitting  place, 
this  is  his  most  honorable  position,  for  the  cock  is  himself  a  warrior  —  pru- 
dent, enduring,  valiant,  and  watchful  of  his  honor,  like  no  other  bird.  Let  but 
another  invade  his  territory,  forth  he  marches  to  meet  him,  claps  his  exultant 
wings,  and  *  pitches  into  him.'  Up  go  the  feathers  of  his  neck  like  a  shield, 
his  eyes  darting  fire,  his  comb  swells,  and  with  a  mighty  leap  he  tries  to  haul 
his  adversary  to  the  earth,  and  trample  upon  him.  The  fight  is  obstinate  and 
long.  It  is  merely  a  pretence  when  one  retreats ;  and  the  combat  is  renewed 
with  greater  boldness.  Both  wings  and  feet  disabled,  they  resort  to  their  last 
and  most  dreadful  weapon.  As  quick  as  hail,  the  blows  of  the  sharp  beak 
descend,  and,  in  the  scientific  term,  the  *  claret '  is  soon  seen  dropping  from  their 
neck  and  head.  The  courage  of  the  foe  now  forsaking  him,  he  staggers,  re- 
treats and  flies ;  he  lowers  his  tail,  slinks  to  some  corner,  and  screams  for 
mercy.  But  the  victor,  shaking  his  wings,  makes  ready  for  the  pursuit,  when 
the  safety  of  the  conquered  alone  is  to  be  found  in  the  quickest  flight.  The 
battle  over,  chanticleer  springing  upon  the  fence,  still  bleeding,  draws  himself 
proudly  up,  like  a  herald,  and  proclaims  his  victory  by  loud  blast  of  trumpet.  It 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Briton, 
and  *fast  men'  among  the  Yankees,  should  delight  in  such  fierce  feathery  tour- 
naments ;  nor  that  the  warlike  minds  of  the  ancients  delighted  and  were  en- 
kindled by  the  daring  valor  of  the  cock,  ^lian  relates*  how  Themistocles  re- 
animated the  sinking  courage  of  his  army  by  pointing  out  to  them  two  cocks. 
*  Look,'  said  he,  *  these  animals  stake  their  lives  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory, 
and  will  not  give  way  ;  but  ye  are  struggling  for  your  hearths,  and  for  your 
gods :  for  the  graves  of  your  forefathers,  and  for  the  cradles  of  your  children, 
but  above  all  for  freedom  —  and  ye  would  despair  ? '  Hereupon  the  drooping 
Greeks  took  courage,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  barbarians.     It  was  the 
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cock  on  board  Admiral  Berkeley's  vessel,  in  1798,  which  recalled  victory  to  the 
English  side.  Just  as  the  English  were  about  to  retreat,  in  the  middle  of  a 
raging  fight,  tlie  cock  flew  upon  the  splintered  mast  of  the  Marlborough,  the 
AdmiruFs  ship,  boldly  flapped  his  wings,  and  sent  forth  his  clanging  voice.  It 
flew  into  the  sailors'  hearts,  like  an  electric  spark,  when  their  old,  calm  valor 
again  awoke,  and  the  victory  was  won. 

But  war  is  not  always  the  ultimate  aim  of  war,  and  so  with  our  bird ;  he 
only  battles  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  supremacy.     He  is,  indeed,  an  abso- 
lute ruler,  and  yet  rather  a  peace-loving  patriarch  than  a  tyrant.     To  be  sure^ 
he  is  a  sultan  in  his  harem,  proud  and  imperious,  yet  in  the  court-yard  the 
picture  of  a  careful  spouse.     He  takes  care  of  all.     Rabbi  Jocbanan  says : 
*  Had  the  Law  never  been  given  us,  we  might  still  have  learned  politeness  from 
the  cock,  who  is  fair-spoken  with  the  female.     I  will  buy  thee  a  dress,  a  dress 
that  shall  reach  down  to  the  very  ground.     May  my  comb  perish,  ij^  when  I 
have  the  means,  I  do  not  keep  my  word  I '     Selfishness  is  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture.    Should  he  find  a  dainty  morsel,  he  loudly  calls  for  his  whole  family  to 
share  with  them  the  smallest  portion.     But  let  not  one  of  them  touch  even  a 
grain  at  her  peril,  until  the  master  opens  the  banquet.    No  one  with  indiscreet 
forwardness  must  begin  the  table-task.     An  old  popular  adage  says :  *  When 
the  hen  crows  before  the  cock,  and  the  wife  speaks  before  her  husband  has 
done  so,  the  hen  should  be  eaten  and  the  woman  beaten.'     In  England  there  is 
another :  *  A  crowing  hen,  a  dancing  priest,  and  a  woman  that  talks  Latin, 
never  yet  came  to  a  good  end.'     A  mere  look  from  this  woman-ruler  is  enough 
to  recal  Mrs.  Hen  to  her  duty,  when  about  to  disobey  the  commands  of  her 
lord.     In  the  olden  time,  heten  virtues  belonged  to  the  good  knight  and  true, 
and  seven  also  are  possessed  by  the  cock.     He  is  prudent,  wise,  valiant,  hon- 
orable, gentle-mannered,  full  of  love,  and  skilled  in  governing.    The  Koran  de- 
scribes the  original  cock  of  heaven  in  a  most  fantastic  style.     He  is  white,  his 
wings,  strewed  over  with  emeralds  and  carbimcles,  extending  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  from  his  comb  to  his  spur  is  a  journey  of  five  hun- 
dred years.     Daily  at  morn  he  raises  his  voice,  which  penetrates  all  space : 
every  creature  hears  it,  save  the  deaf  race  of  men,  and  songs  of.  praise  sound 
in  answer  from  all  the  cocks  on  earth.     When  the  end  of  days  is  come,  Allah 
speak  to  him  thus :  *  Fold  thy  wings,  and  let  thy  voice  be  silenced,  that  all 
creatures  may  know  the  day  of  judgment  is  come ;  fi:om  man  alone  let  it  be 
hidden.'    *  There  be  three  things,'  says  Solomon,  the  wise  man,  *  whichtgo  well, 
yea,  four  are  comely  in  going :  a  lion,  which  is  strongest  among  beasts,  and 
turneth  not  away  from  any  ;  a  cock,  and  an  he-goat  also ;  and  a  king,  against 
whom  there  is  no  rising  up.'     (Proverbs  30 :  80,  31.)    We  here  follow  the 
Septuagint  version.     Luther  has  put  the  *  code '  instead  of  the  *  greyhound^ 
whence  this  variation. 

Verily  the  cock  is  every  inch  of  him  a  king,  and  is  born  to  govern  as  the 
piince  of  birds.  With  measured  step  and  slowly,  he  raises  one  foot,  and 
then  the  other,  ofttimes  pausing  in  the  middle  of  his  step,  casting  his  eyes 
knowingly  around,  that  nothing  may  escape  his  notice.  If  he  goeth  under  an 
arch-way,  through  which  an  elephant  or  a  camel  might  pass,  he  still  bends  his 
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head,  lest  he  should  spoil  the  adornment  of  his  proud  comb,  so  sensible  is  he 
of  inner  greatness.  Moving  on  at  last,  all  his  manner  displays  nobility  of  cha- 
racter. How  thoughtful  his  air  when  he  directs  his  experienced  eye  to  the 
storm-covered  skies,  or  to  the  coming  bright  morning  1  But  he  is  most 
lofty  and  commanding  of  all,  when  preparing  to  sing  after  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  his  fathers.  Flying  to  some  elevated  place,  the  right  foot  is  advanced, 
while  the  left  remains  half-drawn  up.  This  is  the  real  heroic  step,  the  real 
rhetorician  attitude.  Now  his  whole  frame  assumes  a  more  exalted  expression ; 
the  neck  and  feathers  of  the  tail  become  erect ;  the  wings  clash  together ;  the 
breast  swells,  and  the  eye  half-closes  in  delight.  Then,  with  all  the  pj^thos  and 
grace  of  an  enraptured  virtuoso,  chanticleer  lifts  up  his  clear  and  defiant  voice. 
In  this  chant  his  mission  lies,  and  this  §ong  shows  his  high  descent.  Herod 
Agrippa  used  to  send  costly  gifts  to  the  bird  that  gayly  greeted  him  on  his 
nightly  journeys.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined  that  there  was  something 
divine  in  his  nature,  the  former  practising  a  peculiar  custom  of  laying  grains  of 
corn  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  a  cock  was  allowed  to  peck  away. 
Mohammed  commanded  homage  to  him,  as  the  sentinel  that  arouses  the  hosts  of 
heaven  to  their  service.  Well  may  we  ask  with  the  sublime  Job ;  *  Who  hath 
put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,  and  who  hath  given  understanding'  to  the 
cock  ? '  His  well-known  cry  soundeth  afar.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
evil  demons  of  night  fled  before  it.  The  bold  mariner  on  the  waves  hears  it, 
and  the  wayfarer  on  his  solitary  path,  when  joy  enters  into  their  souls,  for  it 
brings  the  sure  witness  of  the  cheering  neighborhood  of  man.  His  clear 
clarion  wakens  the  student  to  early  diligence,  scares  the  evil-doer,  calls  the 
recluse  to  prayer,  announces  to  the  husbandman  the  gracious  rain,  and  to  the 
sufferer  on  his  bed  of  sickness  the  welcome  coming  of  the  morning.  When 
Aurora  and  Orion  go  forth  on  their  rounds,  and  the  dewy  pearl-drops  Still 
hang  on  the  wings  of  other  birds,  he  is  on  the  move  already,  and  his  rejoicing 
notes  salute  the  ears  of  man.  His  glad  call  breaks  the  fairy  and  golden  decep- 
tions of  sleep,  and  awaken  the  slothful  limbs  to  labor,  the  conflict  of  life,  and 
to  victory.  Verily,  the  cock  is  the  messenger  of  blessings  to  the  world,  nor 
can  we  praise  him  too  much. 

Our  bird  has  been  the  welcome  object  of  popular  tradition.  The  fire  of  his 
eye  with  his  glowing  hues,  in  early  times  rendered  him  the  object  of  veneration 
among  the  Germans.  With  them  he  was  the  symbol  of  flame,  Lohis^  the  gOd 
of  fire,  or  bird  of  fearful  splendor ;  when  he  unfolded  his  wings  for  flight, 
flame  rose  up  beneath  him.  Hence  the  saying  in  use  to  this  day,  *  Einem  den 
rothen  Hahn  aufs  Bach  setzen^^  (to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  another;)  literally, 
'  to  set  the  red  cock  on  his  roof.'  Mindful  of  his  prudence,  the  Romans  dedi- 
cated him  to  Mars,  as  well  as  to  Minerva,  the  wise  goddess.  Among  the  Gre- 
cian heroes  before  Troy,  Idomeus  bore  him  as  a  symbol  upon  his  shield,  as  in 
our  day,  the  cock  is  the  ensign  among  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe. 
In  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  our  noble  bird  is  seen  amid  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire ;  a  solemn  requiem  being  held  for  his  murdered  daughter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  whole  diet.  Indeed,  he  generally,  has  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
legends  of  animals. 
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Having  some  room  left  to  finish  our  chapter,  the  transition  to  the  pea- 
cock is  very  easy  —  the  favorite  of  Apollo.  His  magnificent,  sparkling,  jew- 
elled dress  shows  at  once  his  Asiatic  origin.  On  no  other  animal  or  bird  has 
nature  bestowed  lier  hues  more  lavishly,  when  wheel-shaped,  he  unfolds  the 
tliousand  dyes  an4  intermingled  glories  of  his  tail  One  old  writer  says :  '  The 
poor  bird  is  created  only  for  his  tail.*  The  ships  of  King  Solomon  sought  this 
magnificent  bird  in  distant  Ophir.*  Alexander  sent  him  to  Greece  as  a  gorgeous 
trophy  of  the  Indies.  The  Athenians  in  crowds  thronged  to  gaze  at  this  bird, 
which  they  never  before  had  seen,  and  whose  life  Alexander  the*  Great  protected 
by  severe  penalties.  The  over-refined  luxury  of  Rome  brought  the  peacock 
on  the  table,  as  an  ornamental  disli,  while  delicacies  made  of  his  brain  feasted 
the  palate.  In  the  reign  of  Galba,  peacocks,  cranes  of  Malta,  nightingales, 
and  venison,  were  considered  delicacies.  Lucullus  indulged  in  the  greatest 
profusion  of  luxuries ;  and  when  he  supped  in  his  Apollo  chamber,  we  read 
that  the  expense  was  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  or  some  four  thousand 
dollars  of  our  money.  VitcUius  had  a  large  silver  platter,  called  Minerva's 
buckler,  in  which  he  stewed  together  the  livers  of  silt  heads,  the  melts  of  lam- 
preys, with  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks ;  a  royal  dish,  to  be  sure,  but 
outdone  by  more  modern  times.  Neville,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  (1470,)  entertained  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  his 
instalment  into  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  Among  other  items  on  his 
bill  of  fare,  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  tuns  of  ale,  one  hundred  and  four  of 
wine,  eighty  fat  oxen,  three  thousand  geese,  four  thousand  pigeons,  four  thou- 
sand ducks,  five  hundred  partridges,  two  thousand  woodcocks,  four  hundred 
plovers,  one  hundred  quails,  eight  seals,  four  porpoises,  six  wild  bulls,  two 
hundred  cranes,  one  hundred  peacocks,  et  cetera,  ceteranum :  sixty-two  cooks, 
with  five  hundred  menials,  were  in  the  kitchen,  with  one  thousand  servitors  at 
the  costly  table.  Let  old  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  with  her  famous  emperors,  beat 
this,  if  she  can.  But  how  uncertain  is  fortune  I  This  English  prodigal  died 
at  last  in  the  most  abject  but  unpitied  poverty  ! 

This  custom  for  peacocks'  brains  at  noble  festivals,  was  maintained  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages,  but  associated  with  a  peculiar  symbolic  meaning.  The 
knights  swore  by  the  peacock ;  and  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  the  whole  assembled  knighthood  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  swore 
by  the  peacock  to  set  out  upon  the  Crusade. 

The  vanity  of  the  peacock  has  become  proverbial.  If  a  word  of  praise 
catch  his  ear,  or  Miss  Peacock  should  make  her  appearance,  the  flowery  wheel 
in  a  moment  unfolds  itself,  and  stretching  his  beautiful,  glittering  neck,  he  utters 
an  unpleasant,  cat-like  cry.  He  likes  to  perch,  too,  on  some  neighboring  roo^ 
or  other  lofty  spot,  to  show  himself  and  to  be  admired.  Buffon,  his  eloquent 
panegyrist,  sees  grace  and  majesty  in  his  movements,  but  our  mediseval  poetry 
calls  his  step  *  creeping,'  comparing  it  to  the  proud  gait  of  the  crane.  An  old 
German  fable  says,  the  birds  wanted  a  king,  when  their  choice  fell  on  the  pea- 
cock, because  of  his  wonderful  beauty,  and  having  already  wore  a  crown  upon 

♦  Kings  10 :  22. 
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his  head.  But  Markolf,  the  jay,  perceiving  that  he  loved  only  pomp  and  pa- 
rade, and  as  their  ruler  would  levy  from  the  poor,  to  deck  himself  with  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  costly  garments,  they  reported  of  their  choice,  making  the 
eagle  their  king.  The  cat-like  nature  of  the  peacock  shows  itself  in  later 
years  —  he  becomes  ill-humored  and  quarrelsome  —  a  characteristic,  by  the 
by,  which  is  not  alone  observed  in  peacocks,  but  accompanies  vanity  when 
growing  old.     Thus  endeth  our  chapter  on  cocks  and  peacocks. 


TO      THE      FALLEN 

BY     RALPH     RANDOM. 

On !  mourn  for  the  vanquished. 

Oh  !  mourn  for  the  slain, 
Whose  blood  in  deep  torrents 

Now  reddens  the  plain ! 
See !  the  legions  of  darkness 

Are  trampling  them  down, 
On  the  fields  that  have  echoed 

Their  fathers'  renown  I 

Oh  1  mourn  for  the  vanquished, 

Oh  I  mourn  for  the  brave, 
Who  for  God  and  for  freedom 

Have  gone  to  the  grave ! 
See  !  they  sink  all  despairing 

On  the  far-distant  plain. 
Where  now  they  are  bleeding. 

And  bleeding  in  vain ! 

Oh  1  mourn  now,  my  country, 

Thou  ohosen  of  earth  I 
For  the  torch  of  a  demon 

Is  red  on  thy  hearth ; 
And  the  wail  of  bereavement. 

The  shriek  of  despair. 
From  thy  heart-broken  daughters, 

Is  filling  the  air  I 

One  prayer  for  the  dying, 

One  tear  for  the  dead — 
Then  strike,  0  my  brothers ! 

For  the  heroes  that  bled : 
Arise  in  your  fury. 

Arise  in  your  might, 
And  down  with  the  foemen 

Of  God  and  the  Right  I 
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THE     SCHOOL-MISTRESS'S     STORY. 

*  Eutertaining  angels  unawares.* 

T  WAS  born  and  brought  up  in  this  little  village  of  Somertown,  from  which 
I  have  never  travelled  so  far  as  a  hundred  miles.  "When  I  was  a  child,  we 
lived  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  but  after  my  father's  death,  we 
moved  into  the  little  house  where  I  now  live.  My  father  was  a  good  man,  but 
he  had  in  some  way  got  into  debt,  and  it  worried  him  until  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

My  mother  was  at  first  much  cast  down,  but  being  naturally  of  a  brave 
spirit,  she  soon  rallied.  She  sold  the  farm,  and  took  a  small  house  at  the  foot 
of  Stony  Hill,  and  sent  my  brother  Willy  to  her  brother,  in  Boston,  who  had 
promised  to  find  a  situation  for  him. 

Our  new  home  was  small,  but  it  had  a  little  garden  behind  it,  and  two 
great  elms  which  stood  before  the  door  gave  it  a  pleasant  look.  It  was  just  on 
the  borders  of  the  village,  and  an  easy  walk  from  the  meeting-house. 

As  we  found  ourselves  quite  poor  after  my  father's  debts  were  paid,  my 
mother  took  in  sewing,  and  we  managed  to  get  comfortably  through  the  first 
winter.  In  the  spring,  Miss  Colby,  the  school-teacher,  was  married,  and  went 
away,  and  my  mother  urged  me  to  apply  for  the  school.  I  was  only  seventeen, 
but  I  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  always  liked  study,  and  she  thought  T  could 
teach  as  well  as  Miss  Colby,  for  Willy  had  not  learned  half  so  much  from  her, 
as  he  did  when  I  taught  him  at  home.  So  mother  went  to  the  minister's  and 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  plan,  and  promised  to  use  his 
influence  for  me.  In  a  day  or  two  he  came  to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  selectmen  that  morning,  and  I  must  be  present  I  went  with  him, 
frightened  enough,  but  he  was  very  kind,  and  made  me  feel  at  ease  after  a  few 
minutes.  ''Squire  Lee  asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  the  others  very  few, 
and  then  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  that  I  was  competent.  So  the  next 
Monday  morning,  I  began  life  as  a  school-teacher. 

At  first  it  was  very  hard  for  me,  and  I  would  come  home  tired  out  By 
degrees,  I  learned  to  manage  the  children,  and  when  the  minister  and  'Squire 
Lee  came  to  visit  the  school,  they  found  it  much  more  orderly  than  in  Miss 
Colby's  time,  and  praised  me  for  my  good  discipline.  If  I  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  the  school-room  still,  I  should  have  given  it  up  in  despair,  for  above 
all  things  I  loved  quiet.  I  often  sat  for  hours  together  at  home,  without  saying 
a  word  ;  for  I  was  not  talkative,  nor  very  cheerful  Among  the  girls  of  my 
own  age  I  had  no  friends  ;  when  with  them  I  was  moody  and  unsociable,  and 
for  this  they  avoided  me.  I  know  now  that  all  this  was  wrong,  and  that  I  cast 
away  some  of  the  sweetest  experiences  of  life  in  shutting  up  my  heart  to  those 
who  might  have  learned  to  love  me.  I  did  not  do  it  consciously,  fyr  none  of 
those  around  attracted  me,  and  I  was  too  unattractive  myself  to  indaoe  anj 
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of  them  to  make  any  great  effort  to  gain  my  good-will,  and  of  this  I  was  some- 
times painfully  conscious.  I  was  not  so  Self-suflBcient  that  I  did  not  long  some- 
times with  a  feeling  of  agony  for  some  sympathizing  friend,  some  one  who 
would  understand  me  intuitively,  and  love  me  in  spite  of  my  plain,  sad  face. 

The  hard  work  in  the  school-room  was  good  for  me,  for  it  kept  me  from 
thinking  too  much  about  myself;  but  soon  I  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  it 
lost  its  arousing  power.  After  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  I  had  a  regular 
routine  of  duties,  I  began  to  sink  back  into  myself  again,  to  do  my  work  me- 
chanically, and  to  speak  and  smile  less  than  ever.  Life  seemed  to  me  a  very 
dreary  thing. 

Now  and  then,  some  rebellious  boy  or  mischievous  girl  would  raise  an  up- 
roar in  the  school ;  this  would  excite  me,  and  for  some  time  I  would  feel  better, 
but  only  to  sink  into  my  old  lethargy  again.  The  children  feared,  but  did  not 
love  me.  Not  that  I  was  severe,  but  I  repulsed  them  with  my  indifference.  I 
did  not  try  to  win  their  love,  I  only  tried  to  teach  them  as  well  as  I  could,  not 
knowing  that  love  is  the  best  teacher. 

I  had  been  teaching  about  two  years  when  Deacon  Brownly  died.  He  was 
a  good  old  man,  who  kept  the  village  store,  and  having  no  family,  had  laid  by 
quite  a  sum  of  money.  My  mother  felt  very  badly  when  the  old  Deacon  died, 
for  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her  ;  often  when  we  were  sorely  pinched,  sending 
us  a  present  of  provisions,  *  for  his  old  friend's,  my  father's,  sake.  We  heard 
that  he  had  left  his  store  and  all  his  property  to  his  two  nephews,  to  be  di- 
vided between  them  as  Arthur,  the  oldest,  thought  best.  If  he  chose  to  take 
the  money,  Charles  must  take  the  store,  and  carry  on  the  business,  for  he 
wished  that  kept  up ;  l)ut  if  Arthur  chose  the  store,  Charles  was  to  have  the  - 
money.  These  two  nephews  lived  in  Boston,  and  we  soon  heard  that  Arthur 
Brownly  was  to  take  his  uncle's  business,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  money. 
People  said  that  Arthur  was  very  foolish,  for  he  might  have  established  a  much 
more  profitable  business  in  Boston  with  his  uncle's  legacy ;  but  he  had  his 
own  reasons,  and  presently  made  his  appearance  in  the  village.  He  soon  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  old  and  young,  and  all  the  girls  were  delighted  with 
so  pleasant  an  accession  to  the  small  number  of  village  beaux,  but  I  neither 
knew  nor  cared  to  know  him.  Yet  there  was  something  so  attractive  about 
him,  that  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was  in 
his  own  store,  has  never  been  removed. 

He  was  rather  tall ;  his  pale  face  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had  not 
been  quite  so  thin  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  gray,  and  his  wavy  brown  hair  was 
very  abundant.  But  nothing  in  his  face  attracted  one  so  much  as  his  happy 
expression,  his  ready  smile.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  fountain  of  gladness  in  his 
heart,  which  was  ever  bubbling  up  to  the  light.  Such  was  Arthur  Brownly. 
His  face  has  never  left  my  memory,  long  as  it  is  since  it  met  my  sight. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  walked  listlessly  home  from  school,  one  pleasant 

afternoon  in  the  late  spring,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  doctor's  gig  before  our 

'door.    Fearing  my  mother  was  sick,  I  hurried  forward,  but  she  met  me  as  I 

entered.     *  A  terrible  accident,'  she  said,  *  had  happened.    Mr.  Brownly 's  horse 

had  run  away,  coming  down  Stony  Hill,  and  thrown  him,  and  they  had  brought 
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him  in  there,  and  the  doctor  was  with  him  now.  Soon  Dr.  Payne  came  out 
and  said  he  hoped  he  was  doing  well,  but  it  was  a  very  bad  fracture.  He  could 
not  be  moved  on  any  account ;  so,  if  my  mother  pleased,  she  must  keep  him 
there  a  little  while.  My  mother  was  glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  Deacon  Brownl/s 
nephew,  and  said  she  would  do  all  she  could  to  keep  him  comfortable. 

For  several  days  I  kept  away  from  the  sick-room.  My  mother  was  an  ex- 
cellent nurse,  and  was  in  her  element,  with  some  one  to  care  for  and  tend,  and 
I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  no  use.  But  her  anxiety  infected  me,  and  each  day  I 
walked  more  briskly  home  from  school,  to  hear  how  Mr.  Brownly  was. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  my  mother  asked  me  to  go  in  and  sit  with  him,  for 
she  thought  he  felt  a  little  lonely,  and  she  had  to  go  down  to  the  village  on  an 
errand.  So  I  went  in,  carrying  some  fresh  jflowers  in  my  hand.  His  bed  had 
been  made  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  lounge,  and  he  lay  there  looking  paler 
than  ever,  propped  up  by  pillows.  His  smile  was  so  bright  as  he  welcomed 
me  in,  that  the  rather  gloomy  room  seemed  lit  up  with  a  sudden  radiance,  or 
was  it  only  that  the  window  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  smiset  glowed 
through  the  lightly-stirred  branches  of  the  elm-trees  ? 

^  I  hoped  you  would  come  in  and  see  me  some  time,'  he  said,  and  smiled 
again. 

*  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,'  I  said.  *  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  acci- 
dent.    Do  you  suffer  much  ?  * 

*  Sometimes  very  much,  and  it  is  hkrd  for  a  man  to  lie  so  still,  but  as  you 
came  in,  I  was  reading  a  verse  that  makes  it  easier  to  bear.'  And  he  read  from 
the  Bible  which  lay  open  before  him  :  *  Even  so,  Fatheb,  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  Thy  sight.' 

I  was  touched  at  his  cheerful  patience,  and  the  tears  rose  in  my  eyes.  He 
began  to  admire  the  flowers.  '  What  a  beautiful  rose ! '  bo  said,  *  and  how 
lovely  those  violets!  You  must  have  found  them  under  the  lai^  stone, 
near  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  saw  a  perfect  bed  of  them  there  the  last  time  I  rode 
up.  The  violets  will  bo  all  gone  the  next  time  I  go  up  the  hill.  I  think  I 
never  saw  them  look  so  lovely  as  they  did  that  day,  so  close  under  the  shadow 
of  that  beautiful  stone,  all  covered  with  mosses  and  creeping  vines.  And  you 
have  some  lilies  of  the  valley !  How  beautiful  they  are  I  And  now,  will  you 
add  to  the  favor  by  putting  them  in  a  glass  of  water,  near  me,  where  I  can  see 
and  smell  them  ?' 

I  had  never  cared  a  great  deal  for  flowers,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
much  pleasure  these  few  that  one  of  my  scholars  had  brought  me,  could  afibrd 
to  him.  I  noticed  how  constantly  he  turned  toward  them,  and  with  what 
delight 

He  talked  to  me  easily  and  pleasantly  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  years, 
and  asked  me  many  questions  about  my  little  scholars.  He  seemed  to  know 
them  all ;  for  he  spoke  of  Annie  Robbins's  beauty,  and  Jenny  Parsons's  sweet 
disposition,  and  Lizzy  Jones's  stately  demeanor,  and  Charlie  Swan's  unselfish- 
ness, and  the  two  Dentons'  love  for  each  other,  and  Sammy  Green's  handsome^' 
saucy  face,  until  I  was  ashamed  to  see  how  much  of  interest  he  found  in  those 
children  who  had  seemed  so  uninteresting  to  me.    He  told  me  little  anecdotes 
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of  them,  showing  that  he  had  had  many  a  chat  with  them  when  they  came  to 
the  store  on  errands. 

*  You  must  be  very  fond  of  children,'  said  I. 

*  Oh !  yes,'  he  answered,  *  are  not  you  ? '  and  looked  a  little  astonished  as  I 
said : 

*Not  very.' 

He  then  drew  my  attention  to  the  sunset,  and  its  wonderful  blending  of 
gorgeous  tints,  and  I  wondered  that  I  had  been  so  blind  to  this  daily  glory. 

I  went  out  from  that  sick-room  aroused  from  my  usual  lethargy.  I  saw 
the  enjoyment  this  man  had  in  the  common  things  that  lay  around  him,  and  I 
felt  it  was  partly  my  own  fault  that  my  life  had  been  so  joyless. 

As  I  walked  to  school  the  next  morning,  I  thought  of  Arthur  lying  on  his 
couch  of  pain,  and  knowing  that  he  could  see  the  sky  from  his  window,  I 
looked  up  to  see  how  it  looked  to  him,  and  marvelled  at  the  beautiful  blue,  and 
the  soft  white  clouds,  as  I  had  never  done  before.  At  school,  the  children  he 
had  spoken  of,  drew  my  attention,  and  I  watched  them  as  they  developed,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  little  traits  he  had  mentioned,  with  a  new  interest. 

When  noon  came,  I  took  my  little  lunch-basket,  and  climbed  the  hill  to 
find  the  bed  of  violets  of  which  he  spoke,  and  sitting  down  there,  I  thought 
over  all  he.  had  said  to  me.  No  one  but  mother  had  spoken  very  familiarly  to 
me  before,  and  his  kind  words  had  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  sat  there  think- 
ing long  that,  noon,  not  dreary,  gloomy  thoughts  as  usual,  but  wondering 
questions  to  myself,  of  how  many  things  beside  children  and  violets,  had  grown 
up  so  beautifully  in  my  path,  while  I  had  been  walking  with  closed  eyelids. 

I  was  late  at  school  that  afternoon,  but  teaching  was  pleasant ;  and  though 
I  walked  home  quickly,  yet  the  sky  and  the  grass,  and  the  fresh,  tender  green 
of  the  trees  were  impressed  upon  my  hitherto  dull  heart,  as  I  went.  I  took 
Arthur  the  violets  I  had  gathered  for  him,  and  enjoyed  his  pleasure,  and  his 
cheerful  thanks,  and  could  not  refuse  when  he  asked  me  to  bring  my  sewing 
and  sit  with  him. 

*  It  was  such  a  relief  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to,'  he  said ;  *  he  was  tired  of 
keeping  still.' 

So  I  came  and  sat  near  his  couch,  and  listened  while  he  talked.  He  told 
me  of  the  different  places  he  had  visited,  of  rambles  on  the  WhJte  Hills,  of 
wild  ravine  and  laughing  streams  and  snowy  cascades,  describing  them  with 
such  enthusiasm,  that  I  forgot  my  usual  reserve,  and  questioned  and  laughed 
as  I  had  never  done  before. 

And  then  he  told  me  of  his  brother,  an  artist,  now  in  Italy,  and  how  for- 
tunate for  him  the  good  Deacon's  legacy  had  been,  coming  just  as  he  longed  to 
go  abroad,  but  had  not  the  means,  and  I,  seeing  at  once  the  reason  why  Arthur 
had  chosen  the  store,  honored  him  for  his  choice. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  as  I  was  going  down  the  street  I  stopped 
to  ask  if  I  could  do  any  errand  for  Mr.  Brownly. 

*  Oh  I  yes,'  he  said  eagerly,  if  I  would  stop  at  the  store  and  see  if  any  letters 
had  come,  and  ask  Sam  Johnson  to  bring  some  of  his  things  from  Mrs.  John- 
son's, where  he  boarded,  he  would  be  much  obliged.    So  he  wrote  a  list,  and  I 
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took  it  to  the  store,  and  having  done  my  own  errands,  came  cheerfully  back, 
glad  that  I  carried  in  my  hand  two  letters  for  Arthur.  One  had  many  stamps 
and  marks  on  it,  and  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  from  the  artist-brother,  and  so  it 
proved.  Arthur  read  me  many  extracts  from  it,  and  I  knew  the  two  brothers 
were  much  alike,  and  worthy  of  each  other. 

The  other  was  from  his  only  sister,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  and  had  not 
been  apprised  of  his  accident. 

That  night  Sam  Johnson  brought  the  things,  and  I  unpacked  them  from 
the  basket  in  which  his  mother  had  carefully  placed  them.  There  were  several 
books,  two  pictures,  a  pretty  little  white  vase — *  It  was  my  mother's,'  Arthiu"  said, 
as  I  took  it  out,  *and  I  sent  for  it  to  put  your  flowers  in,  Miss  Margaret' — a 
writing-desk,  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing.  The  two  pictures  I  have  now, 
and  as  I  gaze  upon  them,  the  happy  hours  come  back  in  which  Arthur  and  I 
talked  them  over.  One  was  a  bright  sunset,  shining  in  a  quiet  valley,  and 
touching  every  tree  and  rock  with  tongues  of  flame.  The  still  river  was  molten 
gold,  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  shore,  and  drinking  a 
little  way  down  the  stream,  relieved  the  dazzling  water.  The  windows  of  the 
^'illage  glistened  back  the  beams  of  splendor,  and  the  purple  clouds  were 
fringed  with  gold. 

The  other  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  morning  scene.  The  sky  was  blue,  and 
varied  here  and  there  with  soft  white  clouds.  There  was  a  beautiful  green 
meadow,  with  hills  swelling  up  on  either  side,  a  few  elms  in  ttie  foreground, 
over-arching  the  picture  with  interlacing  boughs,  and  far  back  mighty  forests 
and  cloud-capped  mountains.  The  artist-brother  had  painted  them  for  Arthm* 
ere  he  left  home.  The  first  was  a  view  of  their  native  village,  the  other  a 
fancy ;  *  The  Land  of  Beulah,'  Arthur  called  it. 

How  often,  after  that,  I  sat  gazing  on  those  pictures,  and  talked  of  them 
with  Arthur  I     How  I  loved  them,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  beauties  my  unac- 
customed eye  had  not  at  first  discovered  1    How  often  we  read  those  books 
together,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  being  reader  I     How  he  led 
my  soul  upward  through  those  books,  till  my  dull  heart,  fairly  aroused,  began 
to  seek  after  the  peace  which  was  his  anchor  in  his  hours  of  pain  I     How 
much  pleasantcr  was  the  school  while  I  practised  there  the  lessons  of  patience 
and  love  he  indirectly  taught  me ;  and  how  gladly  did  I  hasten  home  when  it 
was  over,  to  sit  with  him,  and  tell  him,  with  an  interest  which  surprised 
myself,  of  the  events  of  that  little  world,  of  the  troubled  or  peaceful  reign,  of 
some  touching  or  amusing  incident !     The  children  began  to  love  me,  and  often 
brought  me  tokens  of  their  affection,  in  flowers  and  fruit,  which  I  brou^t^  in 
my  turn,  to  Arthur ;  and  sometimes  I  took  one  of  the  little  girls,  who  had  a 
very  sweet  voice,  home  with  me,  to  sing  to  him,  for  I,  alas  1  could  not  sing. 
How  I  envied  that  little  one  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside  and  sang  to  him  the 
hymns  he  loved,  in  her  clear,  childish  voice,    '  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I 
stand,'  and  *  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  while  he  drank  in  the  sounds  with  a 
delight  easily  read  in  his  rapt  countenance.    Ah  1  how  swiftly  those  weeks  flew 
by,  while  Arthur  Brownly  staid  with  us.     They  are  the  sunshine    of  mj 
memory,  and  all  of  gladness  and  of  pleasure  that  has  flowed  into  my  life  dnoe 
then  had  its  source  in  those  two  months. 
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I  often  read  to  him  in  the  Bible,  and  as  he  loved  to  hear  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  then  to  talk  it  over,  it  hecame  to  me  a  new  hook.  It  gained  a  personal, 
familiar  charactiBr,  as  I  saw  how  eagerly  he  appropriated  it  to  himself,  how  it 
sustained  and  cheered  him.  One  day,  when  I  had  been  reading  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  John,  of  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away,  he  raised  his  beautiful  eyes  to  mine  and  said :  *  Margaret,  have  you  this 
peace  ? ' 

I  burst  into  tears ;  and  when  he  took  my  hand  in  his  thin  fingers,  and 
spoke  tenderly  of  the  peace  which  had  so  long  been  his,  and  of  Him  whom,  as 
he  said,  he  followed,  '  feebly  and  afar  off,'  I  begged  him  to  lead  me  to  those 
still  waters. 

From  that  time,  our  intercourse  was  deeper  and  nearer.  We  read  no  more 
of  poetry  or  travels  ;  the  Bible  and  the  Hymn-book  were  our  daily  study.  He 
was  the  teacher,  and  I  the  scholar ;  and  day  by  day  as  I  drank  from  these 
living  fountains  he  became  more  exalted  in  my  eyes.  Out  of  school-hours  I 
was  ever  at  his  side  —  by  turns  his  scholar  and  his  nurse.  In  all  this  time  he 
had  many  hours  of  pain,  but  was  always  so  cheerful,  that  I  do  not  think  of 
them  when  I  remember  the  heavenly  days  in  which  he  sojourned  with  us.  I 
grew  daily  more  gentle  and  peaceful,  and  began  to  care  more  for  those  around 
me.  My  mother  was  astonished  at  my  happy  but  thoughtful  face,  and  I  knew 
from  the  pleasant  smiles  that  were  returned  to  my  greetings,  that  my  own  had 
been  warmer  than  of  old.  I  now  and  then  went,  at  Arthur's  request,  to  see 
some  poor  people  whom  ha  had  aided,  and  carried  them  his  alms,  and  so  I 
learned  to  know  the  very  poor,  and  give  them  such  aid  as  my  scanty  purse 
would  allow.  And  so  they  passed,  those  days  of  happiness,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self;  with  a  thankful  heart :  *  My  cup  runneth  over.' 

But  sorrow  was  at  hand,  though  my  heart  did  not  feel  its  coming  shadow. 
Love,  strong  and  true,  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart  for  him,  who  lay  helpless 
beneath  our  roo^  yet  in  his  helplessness  was  so  much  stronger  and  wiser  than 
I.  And  no  troubling  doubts  crossed  my  mind  whether  he  loved  me,  as  might 
have  vexed  me  had  he  been  well,  and  mingling  in  the  society  of  others.  Now 
he  was  all  my  own,  and  I  thought  not  of  the  days  of  separation  that  might 
come.  At  last  the  time  came,  and  we  were  severed,  but  not  by  his  altered 
heart,  nor  forever. 

Gradually  the  doctor  grew  graver  when  he  came.  Strange  symptoms  began 
to  show  themselves  in  Arthur.  Though  his  limb  healed,  he  seemed  to  gain  no 
strength ;  his  cough,  which  we  had  hardly  noticed  when  he  first  came,  grew 
more  alarming,  and  one  morning  the  fit  of  coughing  resulted  in  a  violent  hem- 
orrhage. I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  as  I  had  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  to  his 
daily  increasing  weakness,  which  was  not  hard  when  the  spirit  within  burned 
so  bright,  when  the  smile  was  ever  ready  on  his  lips,  on  my  return,  I  was 
shocked  at  his  pallor  and  his  prostrate  condition.  For  several  days  he  was 
forbidden  to  speak,  and  I  sat  by  him,  while  at  home,  with  a  heavy  heart; 
though  when  he  smiled  his  thanks  for  any  little  attention,  I  forced  myself  to 
smile  too.  Once  when  he  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  as  I  handed  him  a  glass 
of  water,  I  left  the  room,  and  in  my  own  diamber  gave  way  to  my  uncontroll- 
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able  grief.     But  dreading  to  lose  sight  of  him,  I  soon  subdued  my  emotioD, 
and  returned  again  to  minister  to  the  patient  and  gentle  sufferer. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  allowed  to  speak,  ho  seemed  to  have  something 
on  his  mind  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say,  but  would  follow  me  with 
his  eyes  around  the  room,  or  lay  gazing  at  me  as  I  sat  at  work,  till  it  seemed 
as  if  I  must  give  way  myself,  and  allow  the  pent-up  feelings  to  burst  forth. 
But  I  restrained  myself  for  his  sake.  Only  at  night,  when  I  should  have  slept, 
watering  my  pillow  with  tears,  I  besought  God  to  spare  him  to  me  yet  a  little 
while. 

One  afternoon  I  had  thrown  open  the  blinds  to  let  into  his  room  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  resumed  my  place  at  his  side,  when  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  mine,  and  holding  it  tenderly  in  his  own,  he  said  to  me  in 
broken  sentences : 

'  Margaret,  my  sun  is  almost  set.  I  am  going  fast.  At  first  it  seemed  so 
hard  —  Life  has  been  so  sweet  since  I  knew  you  —  I  had  such  bright  visions. 
We  shall  meet  in  heaven,  shall  we  not,  darling  ?  I  love  you  more  than  you 
know  —  but  I  leave  you  in  God's  hands  —  He  knows  best — love  Hue,  and  we 
shall  meet,  and  never  part,  in  heaven.' 

I  could  not  answer,  but  bending  down,  I  kissed  him  passionately  many 
times,  while  my  fast-flowing  tears  wet  his  cheek.  He  SDwled  so  sweetly,  and 
looked  so  like  an  angel  as  he  lay  there,  that  I  could  not  stay.  I  went  to  my 
own  room,  and  prayed  in  an  agony  for  strength,  till  strength  came.  I  sat  with 
him  all  that  night,  but  he  seemed  to  sleep.  As  morning  dawned,  he  roused 
again,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  me,  said:  '  Good-by,  darling  !* 

For  a  moment  he  held  me  to  his  heart  with  supernatural  strength,  then  fell 
back  on  his  pillow.  So  he  lay  for  some  time,  with  my  hand  clasped  in  his,  and 
then  said  softly,  with  a  radiant  smile : 

*  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father  !  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions !'     And  then  all  was  over. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  was  very  calm,  but  after  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the 
house  was  quiet  again,  the  loneliness  seemed  intolerable.     For  many  weeks 
the  world  seemed  very  dark,  and  life  a  terrible  burden,  but  I  repeated  over  and 
over  to  myself  Arthur's  dear  words.     I  read  again  and  again  in  the  Bible  the 
texts  and  passages  he  loved,  and  at  last  a  sweet  peace  entered  my  heart,  never 
to  depart.     I  have  had  many  troubles  since  then,  but  nothing  could   shake 
that  abiding  sense  of  rest.     All  seemed  light  after  that  one  great  sorrow,  and 
life  has  never  been  to  me  the  gloomy,  weary  thing  it  was  before  I  knew  him. 
In  living  for  others'  comfort,  I  have  found  happiness  myself.     He  left  me  in 
his  will  (a  few  words  written  with  difficulty,  while  he  was  ill,  l?ut  which  no 
one  disputed)  a  small  sum  to  carry  out  some  charitable  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  this  gave  me  employment  for  some  time,  which  was  very  sweety  for  it 
seemed  as  if  his  spirit  »ever  hovered  over  me,  while  I  fulfilled  his  wishes.     My 
scholars  were  more  interesting  to  me  because  he  had  cared  for  them,  and  all 
life  seemed  thus  brightened  with  him.     How  often  I  repeated  to  myself  the 
words  graven  on  his  headstone :  *  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  I ' 

And  now  I  shall  not  wait  much  longer.    I  am  not  strong,  and  age  creeps 
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upon  me  fast.  The  children  whom  Arthur  knew,  are  grown  up  now,  and  their 
children  now  fill  the  benches  where  they  sat  in  my  little  school-room.  With 
every  year  that  passes,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  nearer  heaven.  Mother  went  long 
ago,  and  I  am  only  waiting  the  Lord's  will,  knowing  I  shall  soon  see  him  I 
have  loved  so  long.  When  I  look  back  upon  my  life  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
that  great  joy  which  has  left  its  shining  through  all  my  days,  notwithstanding 
the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  that  came  with  it.  The  cloud  has  grown  lighter  with 
every  passing  year,  and  now,  as  I  come  nearer  to  the  brightness  of  heaven,  the 
two  glories  meet,  and  life  is  a  sweet  peace,  a  calm  waiting.  Thus  I  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Beulah ;  feeling  every  night  when  I  lie  down,  that  ere  the  morning, 
may  come  the  summons,  and  every  morning,  that  the  evening  may  find  me 
lying  on  my  death-bed.     Then,  then  I  shall  find  him  waiting  for  me  I 


THE     KELPIE'S     CHORUS. 

The  red-lipped  summer  has  ceased  to  smile. 

The  birds  have  forgotten  their  song ; 
The  skeleton  forest  is  bloomless,  while 

The  north  wind  cometh  along ! 
'Tis  night :  and  the  night  is  dark  and  chill. 

There 's  a  helmet  of  sleet  on  the  mountain's  crest ; 
The  Kelpie  sprites  are  plotting  ill. 

And  the  Nymphs  are  seeking  rest. 
Oh !  never  before  has  such  a  night 
Descended  on  Wachuset's  height  I 
The  clarion  winds,  in  clamorous  notes. 
Are  answered  back  fi:om  the  tongueless  throats 
Which  gape  from  the  cavernous  precipice. 
That  pouts  its  lips  for  the  stormy  kiss. 
'Tis  the  noon  of  night ;  and  the  sentinel  pines 
Rustle  in  tune  with  the  forest- vines ; 
And  the  moody  owl,  with  sdlemn  eyes. 
Has  sheltered  himself  from  the  turbulent  skies. 
In  the  dusky  holes  of  the  birchen  tree. 
And  responds,  Tu-whoo !  to  the  jubilee. 
Each  answers  the  other  with  right  good-will. 
From  the  boisterous  air  and  the  groaning  hill ; 
Each  answers  the  other  with  all  his  might. 
Shrieking  and  croaking  the  noon  of  night ! 
And  there's  a  darksome,  demon  clan. 

That  dwelleth  on  the  bleak  hill's  brow. 
Whose  only  joy  is  hate  of  man, 

Whose  bliss  is  to  work  him  woe  I 
Their  eyes  are  black,  and  their  hearts  are  chill 
As  the  clouds  that  brood  the  reeking  hill : 
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And  thcj  are  glib  and  they  are  glad, 

And  have  been  many  a  daj, 
For  a  blue-eyed  maiden  has  been  sad. 
And  the  Kelpies  kenned  her  raving  mad, 

As  she  wandered  the  woodland  way  I 
And  they  giggle  and  grin  in  mad  delight, 
And  they  harass  her  soul  with  all  thdr  might. 
And  chime  and  chant  to  the  storm-king's  rant. 

In  a  horrible  roundelay ! 

L 

Hark !  hark  I  the  night  is  dark. 

And  the  night  is  chilly  and  drear ; 
Mortals  may  dream  by  the  fire's  red  gleam. 

But  never  may  venture  here : 
For  we  are  the  demons  who  proudly  dare 
To  brook  the  breath  of  the  stormy  air ! 

n. 
'Tis  a  gala  night  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Old  Boreas  bellows  with  right  good-will ; 
Oh  !  never  before  has  the  choral  roar 

Of  the  Stormy  Minstrels  been  so  shrilL 
How  the  pines  careen  with  their  ringlets  of  green. 
As  they  bow  to  the  storm  with  a  haughty  mien  I 
How  their  long  trunks  creak  a  staccatoed  shriek. 
To  the  chorus  that  comes  o'er  the  mountain  peak ; 
And  the  tenor  that  rolls  from  their  whistling  limbs 
Is  the  lordly  night-owl's  chordless  hymns ! 

ni. 
The  earth  is  soaked  and  the  pathways  choked. 

And  the  fountains  are  seething,  but  not  with  heat : 
Caves  echo  the  tones  of  the  forest  groans, 

And  the  tremulous  trees  are  bathed  in  sleet ; 
While  down  fi:om  their  tops,  how  the  frozen  drops 

Are  sifted  aslant  through  the  midnight  gloom ! 
Oh !  where  is  the  mortal  dares  enter  the  portal 

Of  the  mountain  gorge,  to  his  living  tomb  ? 
The  gloom  is  our  cheer,  and  if  mortal  is  here. 
We  will  harass  his  soul  with  a  terrible  fear  I 
For  it  is  our  delight  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
To  torture  man  with  a  fancied  fright ; 
And  the  visions  that  pass  through  his  wildering  brain 
Shall  be  dark  as  the  phantoms  of  Death's  domain. 

Hark !  hark !  the  night  is  dark, 

And  the  night  is  frantic  and  wofully  drear ; 
Mortals  may  dream  by  the  fire's  red  gleam. 

But  nevej*  may  venture  here  : 
For  we  are  the  demons  who  deftly  dare 
To  buffet  the  breath  of  the  mountain-air  1 
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BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE    BATTLE: 

A      DAY     AND     NIGHT      IN      'DIXIE.' 
BY    O.     P.     PUTNAM. 

*What  donkeys  you  Americans- are !  How  can  you  be  so  pertinaciously 
humbugged  by  that  slow  old  man  I  Why  is  nH  Lyon  or  McClellan  in  the  right 
place  ?  After  all  the  dilly-dallying,  you  are  going  to  be  thrashed  at  Manassas  I ' 

Such  were  the  very  first  greetings  I  met,  as  I  emerged  from  Willard's,  after 
breakfast,  on  Saturday,  July  20th.  Who  could  they  be  from  but  that  amiable 
old  sinner,  the  polyglot  philosopher.  Count  Growlowsski  ? 

*  But,'  I  ventured  very  mildly  to  suggest,  *  has  not  the  General  been  wait- 
ing, for  sundry  things,  such  as  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  for -needful  drill- 
ing of  raw  recruits  ?' 

*  Nonsense.  Napoleon  did  n't  wait  for  wagons  when  he  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  did  n't  he  whip  the  Austrians  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  of  course  you  know  best  about  these  things.  I  am  no  warrior.  But 
they  say  we  are  to  have  a  battle  in  earnest  to-morrow  I ' 

*Yes.' 

I  am  not  used  to  battles.  Indeed,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  bullets, 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  whistling  about  one's  ears,  would  be  unpleasant.  I 
have  even  imagined  that  if  such  music  should  come  near  me,  I  might  prove  to 
be  a  coward,  and  might  be  tempted  to  change  my  position.  Then,  again,  what 
right  has  a  man  with  personal  and  other  responsibilities  to  go  near  the  range 
of  such  missiles  ?  Further,  and  especially,  the  morrow  was  the  Sabbath.  If 
our  generals  will  fight  battles  on  that  day,  of  all  others,  they  may  monopolize 
the  responsibility.  Other  suggestions  rapidly  occurred  to  me.  I  knew  that 
good  and  true  men  were  with  our  army,  in  the  hope  of  doing  good  in  the  mo- 
ment when  personal  aid  and  sympathy  are  most  needed,  namely,  after  a  battle, 
whether  of  victory  or  defeat.  [The  latter  word,  by  the  way,  I  had  not  noticed 
in  our  dictionary.]  Well,  if  they  are  in  the  right  place  for  usefulness,  and  I 
can  join  them,  may  I  not  be  useful  too  ?  And  is  it  curiosity  merely  which 
draws  me  there  ? 

My  motives  may  or  may  not  be  thoroughly  scrutinized ;  but  the  above  and 
some  other  considerations  satisfied  me  that,  with  a  suitable  opportunity,  I 
should  and  would  be  near  the  battle-field.  If  our  men  are  to  be  led  prema- 
turely and  needlessly  to  a  bloody  conflict  on  that  day,  there  will  be  sufiering, 
none  the  less.     So  I  walked  up  to  General  Mansfield's  oflSce. 

*N0  PASSES  TO   VIRGINIA  TO-DAY.' 

This  was  the  notice  to  Mr.  Publia    In  my  special  fiivor,  as  I  naively  imagined, 
a  distinguished  autograph  was  presented  to  me,  reading  thus : 
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'  Pa».s  Mr. thre^  <2ay§  over  the  bridges,  and  wishin  the  oriziiiAl  lices 

of  the  armv.     Bv  oplc-r  of  General  liazisfield,  cofnimr.ding 


'  h  is  iin'ier.-tood  that  the  within-named  and  subscriber  accepts  tiiis  pas? 

on  }j:s  word  of  honor,  that  he  is.  and  will  be  crer,  loval  to  the  United  States : 

and  if  hercaflor  found  in  arms  agair^t  the  Union,  or  in  anj  waT  aidii^  her 

enemies,  the  penal t}'  will  be  death. 

'■Siipk^, <-/ — : 

[It  should  be  added,  that  the  above  was  given  on  the  special  request  of  a 
Senator ;  but  whether  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  are  not  ^ren  on  more 
doubtful  cre^lentiaLs  deponent  saith  not.] 

The  hatfU  was  not  to  be  reached  bv  this ;  and  modestlT  concluding  that 
battles  were  specialh*  privileged  places,  I  resigned  myself  without  m  murmur 
to  a  simple  inspection  of  the  lines  on  the  Potomac ;  so,  with  suitable  bows  to 
the  white-haired  yet  energetic-looking  General  Mansfield,  and  his  busy  aids, 
and  after  a  brief  call  at  the  White  House,  (where  the  polite  prirmte  Secretary 
iiifonned  me  that  the  President  had  just  gone  to  the  War  Department  to  meet 
the  Cabinet.)  and  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  residence  of  that  grand  old  chief- 
tain who  directs  our  armies,  idly  wondering  whether  he  was  then  preparing  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued  from  Richmond,  on  the  following  Saturday,  ifor 
General  Mansfield's  aide  had  assured  me  we  should  be  in  the  rebel  capital  in  a 
week ;;  and  so,  after  a  call  on  Mr.  Secretary  Chase,  with  a  distinguished  intro- 
duction, which,  being  untainted  by  any  claims  for  a  single  dime  of  those  five 
hundred  million  dollars,  was  most  kindly  received,  in  spite  of  an  impertinent 
young  Cerebus,  whose  manners  need  revising,  I  omnibused  down  the  Avenue. 
Sensational  glimpses  of  the  times  began  to  fall  in  my  way,  even  here.  Sun- 
dry talks  with  Washingtonians,  on  the  *  past  and  future  of  the  Republic,' 
brought  curious  and  suggestive  remarks ;  suggestive,  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  of  the  sort  of  half-way  Unionism,  and  yet  also  of  the  real  and  moderate 
loyalty  of  the  Wasliingtonians. 

*  Considering  how  quickly  and  suddenly  this  army  has  been  collected,  the 
widely  different  classes  of  men  composing  it,  and  the  impossibility  in  so  short 
a  time  that  the  chaff  could  all  be  sifted  out,  I  say  that  the  behayior  of  the 
men  has  been  marvellously  creditable  so  far.  The  world  has  never  seen  a 
better  army  thus  quickly  raised.'  Thus  spake  an  intelligent  observer,  English 
by  birth,  but  thirty  years  resident  in  Washington,  and  well  qualified  to  speak 
impartially. 

*  The  world  has  n't  seen  a  worse.     I  've  been  insulted  by  them  repeatedly.' 
This  growl,  and  something  more,  came  from  a  sour-looking  visitor  in  the 

store,  who  began  to  wax  angry  in  the  discussion.     Here,  then,  was  a  live  seces- 
sionist.    I  regarded  him  with  curious  wonder. 

Just  then  a  drum  and  fife  on  the  Avenue  started  every  body  to  the  doors. 
A  squad  of  say  forty  soldiers,  a  part  of  them  unarmed,  were  trudging  up  to- 
ward the  Capitol.    Loyal  fiiend,  with  a  few  long  steps,  reaches  the  leader,' hat- 
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less,  and  returns  to  tell  us  that  they  have  brought  in  fifteen  Alabama  prison- 
ers, who  are  bound  for  the  old  Capitol.  Secessionist  looks  still  sourer,  and 
goes  off  in  an  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  revising  the  proceedings  of  General 
Scott,  and  of  our  Seventh  and  Sixty-ninth,  and  of  being  able  to  certify  that  the 
Capital  is  safe,  Mr.  F.  and  I  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  visit  to  our  Virginia 
entrenchments.  Our  passes  were  duly  respected  by  all  the  sentries  at  the 
Long  Bridge  and  beyond.  A  half-hour's  drive  along  the  picturesque  southern 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  in  full  view  of  our  straggling  metropolis,  the  glorious 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  still  unfinished,  rising  like  a  marble  Mont  Blanc,  mon- 
arch of  all  visible  structures ;  the  broad  Potomac,  worthy  in  its  amplitude  if 
not  in  its  depth,  of  being  the  national  river ;  the  long  spider's  web  of  a  bridge, 
narrow  and  shabby,  the  only  connecting  link  of  the  national  metropolis  with 
the  Old  Dominion ;  the  distant  heights  of  Georgetown,  studded  with  dwellings, 
apparently  of  West-end  aristocracy ;  and  at  every  turn  before  us,  either  a 
camp  or  a  picket :  all  this  on  a  magnificent  afternoon,  with  great  events  probably 
imminent,  suggested  more  than  enough  to  keep  us  awake.  Fort  Corcoran  is 
certainly  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  skill  and  hard  work  of  the  gallant  Sixty- 
ninth.  Let  them  be  honored.  Whether  it  will  prove  a  Gibraltar  when  fully 
tested,  may  be  a  problem.  I  imagine  a  strong  inducement  would  be  needed  to 
join  the  assailing  columns  if  they  do  ever  reach  its  vicinity.  The  ofiScerof  the 
day  being  invisible  at  the  moment,  the  inside  of  this  impromptu  fortress  was 
invisible  to  us,  the  sentries  requiring  a  special  command ;  but  a  walk  around 
the  outer  walls  revealed  the  essential  importance  of  this  point  in  defence  of 
our  capital.  We  retraced  our  steps  down  the  river,  and  turned  up  the  road 
through  the  grove  which  surrounds  Arlington  House.  Another  camp,  with 
sentries,  somewhat  free-and-easy  in  general  aspect ;  but  the  enemy  is  out  of 
sight,  and  why  should  n't  they  take  their  ease  in  these  shady  groves  while  they 
can ?  What  a  superb  prospect  fi'om  the  lawn!  The  amiable  gossip  of  good 
old  Mr.  Custis  about  *  the  chief,'  might  be  imagined,  as  he  here  gave  his  guests 
that  glorious  sunset  (?)  view  of  the  nation's  capital,  which  that  'chief  had 
planned,  as*  it  stood  spread  out  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  *  exulting  and 
abounding  river.'  Into  the  mansion  itself  we  could  have  but  a  peep  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  apartments,  which  had  till  yesterday  been  occupied 
by  General  Dix,  as  his  head-quarters.  Furniture  seemed  to  remain  as  General 
Lee  had  left  it,  when  he  abandoned  the  good  fame  of  his  father,  the  favorite 
*  light-horse  Harry,'  whom  Washington  loved — and  deserted  also  his  confi- 
dential post  near  the  revered  veteran  now  filling  Washington's  station,  and 
crossed  the  Rubicon  to  join  the  armies  of  the  nation's  enemies.  The  picture- 
frames  remained  on  the  walls,  but  the  pictures  had  been  removed.  Was  n't 
there  a  moral  in  this  ?  But  what  a  picture  of  dilapidated  aristocracy  does  the 
exterior  of  the  mansion  and  the  out-houses  present  —  stucco  crumbling  away, 
rotten  wooden  steps,  big  columns,  and  small  ornaments,  all  *  rather  out  of  re- 
pair'—  it  all  seemed  to  symbolize  old  Virginia  herself,  as  needing  an  infusion 
of  Yankee  energy  and  thrift.  As  we  looked  at  the  ambitious  Grecian  portico  of 
stuccoed  columns,  hugely  disproportioned  to  the  house  ^behind,  I  could  n't 
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help  wliispering  to  my  friend :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  Figs  ! '  But, 
after  all,  it  was  sad  to  think  of  all  the  associations  of  a  place  which  had  heen 
almost  classic  ground,  but  which  now,  carefully  preserved  by  the  occupants, 
as  it  evidently  is,  still  echoes  with  the  sounds  of  the  camp,  and  the  ^  army  of 
occupation/ 

Nearer  the  Long  Bridge,  we  were  permitted  to  join  a  party  accompanying 
Governor  Morgan  and  staff,  mounted  and  in  uniform,  just  closing  an  inspection 
and  review  of  the  camp,  and  the  works  there  erected,  commanding  the  riyer. 
For  the  Governor's  edification,  the  process  was  enacted  of  a  sudden  alarm  of 
the  enemy  —  the  garrison  springing  to  arms,  the  big  guns  on  the  ramparts 
placed  in  range  and  rapidly  fired,  the  balls  and  shells  striking  the  river  in  a 
way  which  should  be  a  caution  to  a  hostile  approach.  The  cheering  of 
the  garrison  for  the  Governor  was  ringing  in  our  ears  as  we  re-crossed  that 
shabby  old  shell  of  a  thing,  the  Long  Bridge,  a  full  moon  lighting  up  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  marble  piles  and  ^  tented  fields '  on  either  side.  Late  in  the 
evening,  and  long  after  I  had  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  it,  a  pass  was  handed 
me,  permitting  me  in  a  special  capacity  to  proceed  to  the  '  Head-Quarters  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  North-eastern  Virginia,  by  authority  of  Lieutenant-GenenJ 
Winficld  Scott,  by  order  of  General  Mansfield,  commanding.' 

SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  at  nine  o'clock  on  that  beautiful  morning  we  were 
quietly  moving  out  of  Alexandria  toward  the  scene  of  the  expected  conflict 
We  were  in  the  cars  containing  the  *  De  Kalb  Regiment,'  Colonel  Von  Gilsa, 
from  New- York  City.  The  oflBcers  and  men,  mostly  or  all  Germans,  were  evi- 
dently in  the  best  condition,  and  in  high  spirits  ;  but  there  was  a  remarkable 
aspect  of  orderly  cheerfulness,  good  feeling,  and  even  politeness  among  them. 
Many  of  this  regiment,  both  officers  and  men,  had  seen  active  service,  and 
hard  fighting  in  Europe ;  and  they  had  a  decidedly  martial  aspect,  the  officers 
especially.  As  we  approached  Fairfax  Station,  they  began  to  sing  our  national 
airs,  German  and  English  words  being  oddly  mixed  by  the  different  voices. 
My  friend  started  *  My  Country,'  and  in  this  they  all  joined  with  a  wilL  The 
last  verse  was  interrupted  by  the  stoppage  of  the  train.  Vienna  ys^'ai  occurred 
to  me  for  a  second,  but  in  another  second  we  found  the  obstruction  to  be  only 
the  dead  weight  of  trees  and  sand  which  the  rebels  had  piled  on  the  track  in 
their  rapid  retreat  a  day  or  two  before.  The  cars  were  quickly  evacuated,  and 
the  regiment  pushed  along  on  foot  on  the  track,  picking  blackberries  by  the 
way,  until,  half-a-mile  farther,  we  reached  Fairfax  Station.  This  is  a  single 
wooden  house  of  two  stories,  situated  in  a  thickly-wooded  and  picturesque 
glen,  and  (as  we  soon  learned)  about  three  miles  from  Fairfax  Court-House. 
Part  of  a  regiment  was  here  encamped,  with  pickets  extended  on  all  sides.  A 
well  of  good  water  was  the  most  essential  feature  of  defence,  but  traces  of  the 
deserted  camps  of  the  enemy  were  visible  in  several  places.  The  De  Kalbs 
here  rested,  and  soon  fraternized  with  their  comrades  and  predecessors — Mich- 
iganders,  I  believe.     It  was  now  about  ten  a.m. 

'  Is  that  cannonading  which  we  hear  ? '  was  our  first  question  to  ah  officer 
of  the  advance. 
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*  You  may  say  that,  and  of  the  heaviest  kind.' 

*  How  long  have  you  heard  it  ? ' 

*  Since  six  this  morning.  The  greatest  battle  ever  fought  on  this  continent 
is  now  going  on.' 

We  were  probably  five  miles  north-west  of  the  firing.  The  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  continued  clear  before  us  to  Manassas  Junction.  Our 
party  of  four,  pending  the  stay  of  the  regiment  for  orders,  walked  forward  on 
thfe  track  to  hear  the  firing  more  clearly.  After  walking  a  mile  or  so,  we 
found  an  army  lieutenant  sitting  on  the  track,  where  a  vista  through  the  wood 
brought  the  sounds  more  distinctly  on  the  ear.  *B-o-o-m !  B-o-o-m  I  B-o-o-ml' 
The  officer  was  listening  carefully,  and  taking  notes,  which  he  was  sending 
back  every  half-hour  to  General  Scott.  He  was  anxiously  grave,  for  he  thought 
the  firing  was  gaining  our  rear. 

Two  companions  pushed  on  round  a  curve  of  the  track  through  the  woods. 

'  How  far  is  it  to  Manassas  Junction  ? '  I  asked  of  one  of  the  lieutenant'g 
squad. 

*  About  five  miles.' 

*  We  are  nearer  the  Junction,  then,  than  our  army  is  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

Mr.  T.  agreed  with  me  that  discretion  seemed  to  prompt  a  retrograde  move- 
ment to  our  main  body,  or  at  least  to  our  gallant  regiment.  So  we  turned. 
The  haversack  with  the  rations  remained  with  my  discreet  companion.  It  was 
subsequently  useful  to  more  than  ourselves. 

A  fi:esh  sentry  at  the  camp  rather  doubtfully  scrutinized  our  pass,  as  we  re- 
entered. Still  the  distant  firing  continued,  and  still  the  regiment  had  no  or- 
ders to  move.  In  a  few  minutes  we  formed  two  of  another  party  escorted  by 
a  soldier,  who  proposed  to  take  a  *  Virginia  short-cut'  through  the  woods,  the 
nearest  way  to  the  battle.  Reflection,  however,  began  to  offer  some  doubts  of 
the  prudence  of. a  walk  through  secession  woods,  so  near  the  enemy's  camp; 
so  we  decided  upon  the  longer  but  surer  triangle  of  the  main  road,  via  Fair- 
fax Court-House  and  Centreville. 

A  farm-house,  with  the  useful  appendage  of  a  well,  was  visible  on  the  sl<^ 
of  a  hill  not  very  distant ;  so  we  diverged  toward  it.  We  were  very  civilly 
received  by  the  family,  who  appeared  to  show  a  rather  strange  mixture  of  colors. 
The  two  distinct  races  of  white  and  black  were  both  represented ;  the  first  by 
a  deputation  firom  the  Celtic  branch,  for  they  did  n't  seem  to  claim  kinship 
with  the  F.  F.  V ;  but  between  the  two  extremes  were  picanninies  of  various 
shades  of  burnt  umber ;  and  one,  a  curly-headed  cherub  nearly  white,  told  me 
her  name  was  *  Virginia  Angelica.'  The  people  of  the  house,  white  and  black, 
of  all  ages,  seemed  to  be  on  perfectly  easy  equality,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
door-step,  and  jointly  offering  us  some  pure  cold  water.  B-o-o-m  I  B-o-o-m  I 
Therefore^  we  did  not  stop  to  learn  their  history  or  politics. 

Yet,  why  did  n't  I  ask  them  how  they  wanted  the  battle  to  end  ?  This 
county  of  Fairfax,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  received  a  good  many  fanners 
Emigrating  from  Dutchess  county,  New-York.     Is  that  stock  still  loyal  ? 

A  mile  farther  and  we  reach  a  church,  about  thirty  feet  square,  built  of 
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brick.  It  is  in  a  little  chureh-ytrd,  in  which  were  eleren  new-made  gnyes. 
Our  soldier  Baid  these  were  filled  from  the  secession  camp,  the  deserted  site  of 
which  was  a  few  rods  off.  Inside,  the  church  was  dismantled  and  dilapidated. 
It  had  evidently  been  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  Virginia  troops ;  a  large 
stove,  that  had  served  for  cooking,  was  tumbled  over  in  the  aisle.  The  build- 
ing is  probably  a  century  old ;  and  doubtless  here,  as  well  as  at  the  noted 
Powheek  church,  a  few  miles  off,  Washington  himself  had  often  sat  in  those 
square,  high-backed  pews,  and  had  knelt  before  this  little  altar ;  for  Mount 
Vernon  i^  not  many  miles  distant  A  supplement  to  the  Creed  and  Com- 
mandments over  the  altar,  in  gilt  letters,  reads  thus :  *  Prayers  without  atten- 
tion are  like  a  body  without  a  soul.'  Behind  the  earth-work  of  the  deserted 
camp,  (the  tents,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  have  been  made  of  bushes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  canvas,)  I  picked  up  some  stray  cards,  letters  and  notes  of  *  little  use 
except  to  the  owner.'  "Walking  on,  we  presently  met  three  or  four  Michigan 
Fourths,  tramping  over  from  the  Court-House  battalion  to  that  of  Fairfax  Sta- 
tion. Any  tidings  ?  *No  ;  but  just  there  on  the  lull  you  can  see  the  smoke 
over  the  trees.'  Here,  by  the  way,  the  '  Blue  Ridge '  mountains  were  plainly 
visible. 

The  country  continued  to  be  gently  undulating,  well  wooded,  and  pictur- 
esque ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  day  was  ahnost  lost  in 
thoughts  of  the  conflict,  and  in  the  rather  frequent  annoyance  of  carrion  by 
the  wayside.  About  twelve  we  reached  the  little  village  which  bears  the 
sounding  name  of  Fairfax  Court-House  —  so  recently  noted  for  the  charge  of 
the  xery  *  light  brigade '  of  Tompkins'  Cavalry.  A  small  church  of  wood,  an  or- 
dinary country  tavern,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  the  Court-House 
itself,  make  up  the  village.  This  latter  edifice,  very  like  a  New-England  vil- 
lage academy,  built  of  brick,  and  in  fau*  preservation,  stands  in  a  green  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  village. 

Our  camp  (Michigan  4th)  was  spread  on  the  green,  ready  to  challenge  all 
comers,  but  the  big  autograph  on  our  pass  seemed  to  be  known.  This  heing 
on  the  main  road  fi:om  Washington  to  Centreville,  a  vehicle,  or  a  vacant  place 
in  one,  to  head-quarters  was  among  the  possibilities ;  but  the  road  was  as  quiet 
as  if  armies  and  battles  were  unheard  ofT 

A  glance  at  the  peculiar  interior  of  the  Court-House,  and  of  a  lawyer's  offline 
opposite,  where  the  occupant  had  decamped  so  suddenly  that  some  bushels  of 
letters,  deeds,  etc.,  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  in  most  admired  disorder;  a  brief 
discussion  with  a  somewhat  Yankecish  native,  who  proposed,  for  reasonable 
considerations,  to  drive  us  to  Centreville ;  and  my  friend  and  I  walked  on, 
leaving  our  Philadelphia  companions  to  overtake  us  in  the  proposed  yehida 
K  that  vehicle  ever  started,  will  our  good  fiiends  let  us  know  ? 

As  we  walked  on  up  the  street  which  Tompkins  so  foolishly  made  fionous, 
the  handsome  face  of  one  of  the  captains  seemed  familiar  as  he  passed,  and  I 

turned  to  say  as  much.    *  Oh !  yes.   I  am  '  one  of  the  trade '  at  A ^  Michigan. 

You  always  see  me  at  the  Trade  Sale.'    *  Thus,'  I  moralized  slightly,  *  thus  are 
we  Americans  always  ready  when  our  country  calls.'    I  hope  to  learn  at  the 

next  T.  S.  how  and  when  Captain and  his  command  evacuated  Fairftz 

Court-House. 
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One  o'clock  and  more — so  we  trudge  on  —  a  full  hour  lost,  and  the  great 
event  of  the  day  before  us.  Why  should  we  be  so  slow  in  reaching  it,  was  the 
query  then  as  how  ;  but  these  little  incidents,  separately  of  the  most  trivial 
kind,  together  make  up  a  picture  of  that  day  in  *  Dixie.'  Next  group  on  the 
road  :  enter  two  soldiers  and  a  doctorial-looking  companion,  overtaking  us  and 
also  *  bound  South.*     My  companion  soon  elicits  their  geographical  status. 

*  Second  Rhode  Island.' 

*  Ah !  from  my  State  I    And  do  you  know ,  and ,  and ,  in  the 

Second  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  yes  ;  that 's  Greene,'  says  the  surgeon,  nodding  toward  the  gentle- 
manly-looking soldier  ahead  of  us.  *  He  was  in  the  hospital  at  Washington ; 
positive  orders  not  to  stir  from  it ;  but  heard  there  was  to  be  a  battle,  tumbled 
on  his  uniform,  seized  his  musket,  walked  twenty  miles,  and  here  he  is.' 

It  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  general  of  our  first  revolution,  and  a  cousin 
of  our  friend  the  professor  and  author.  The  old  pluck  has  n't  died  out  yet. 
So  we  plod  on,  mutually  introduced,  and  with  plenty  of  talk  to  beguile  the 
way.  The  day  still  delightfully  cool,  bright  and  airy,  the  road  somewhat 
dusty,  but  still  deserted  and  quiet:  so  up  to  about  three  o'clock  p.m.  The  low, 
rumbling,  booming  sound  of  the  distant  artillery  was  again  distinct,  and  even 
the  rattling  of  musketry  in  platoons  could  be  faintly  distinguished.  Since  ten 
A.M.  we  had  been  going  round  the  battle,  now  we  approached  it  direct. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  three  when  we  met  the  first  carriage  of  visitors  re- 
turning to  Washington  in  moderate  pace. 

*  How  goes  the  battle  ? '  (eager  question.) 

*A11  right.  We  are  beating  them  and  driving  them  back.  The  day  is 
ours  I ' 

Another  and  another  returning  vehicle  —  same  report  The  interest  in- 
creased, but  we  were  only  calmly  excited.  A  doubt  about  the  success  of  our 
army  had  scarcely  occurred  to  either  of  us,  none  at  least  had  been  uttered. 
But  now  we  knew  that  the  most  fearful  struggle  this  nation  had  ever  known 
was  just  being  decided,  and  the  victory — how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  on 
our  side  —  the  side  of  justice  and  freedom  and  good  government  —  nay,  the 
cause  involving  our  national  existence  itself  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers, 
against  wholesale  treason  and  usurpation  and  groundless  rebellion,  urged  on 
by  unprincipled  and  ambitious  leaders  to  strike  the  very  heart  of  the  republic  ? 
Victory  was  ours,  of  course. 

Another  and  another  party  from  the  field  returning  home ;  reports  all  the 
same :  the  rebels  are  driven  back.  Personal  friends  among  these  visitors,  and 
some  well  known  in  public  life  :  Senator  Wilson,  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  etc.     One 

on  horse-back,  Mr.  S ,  said  to  me  about  four  o'clock :  '  I  am  going  to  send 

a  dispatch  about  the  victory.     If  you  stay  on  the  field,  I  will  meet  you  there 
to-morrow  at  head-quarters.' 

*  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.* 

Five  minutes  after,  an  army-officer  on  horse-back,  apparently  on  special 
business,  and  riding  much  faster  than  those  who  had  passed,  whirled  by  in 
VOL.  Lvin.  16 
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such  hot  haste  as  would  nH  stay  question.  He  looked  any  thing  bat  jubilant, 
and  wo  just  managed  to  entice  from  him  four  muttered  words :  '  Bad  as  can 
be ! '  Away  he  galloped.  This  paper  aims  at  relating  iacts ;  the  dramatic 
poetry  and  mental  philosophy  are  waived  in  &Tor  of  the  reader. 

Wc  pushed  on  toward  the  field.  Vehicles  still  passed  moderately,  but 
their  occupants  appeared  unconscious  of  disaster  or  of  haste.  The  first  indi- 
cation of  disturbed  nerves  met  us  in  the  shape  of  a  soldier,  musketless  and  coat- 
less,  clinging  to  the  bare  back  of  a  great  bony,  wagon-horse  — Bang  reins,  mim 
every  thing.  Man  and  beast  came  panting  along,  each  looking  exhmusted,  and 
just  as  they  pass  us,  the  horse  tumbles  down  helpless  in  the  road,  and  his 
rider  tumbles  off  and  hobbles  away,  leaving  the  horse  to  his  own  care  and  his 
own  reflections.     Still  we  pushed  on. 

About  half-past  four,  possibly  nearer  five,  Centreville  was  still  (as  it 
proved;  a  mile  or  so  ahead  of  us.  Wo  reached  the  top  of  a  moderate  rise  in  the 
road,  and  as  we  plodded  on  down  its  slope,  I  turned  a  glance  back  along  the 
road  we  had  passed  ;  a  thousand  bayonets  were  gleaming  in  the  sun-light,  and 
a  full  fresh  regiment  were  overtaking  us  in  double-quick  step,  having  come  up 
(as  I  soon  after  learned)  from  Vienna.  They  reached  the  top  of  the  hOl  just  as 
we  began  to  pick  our  way  across  the  brook  which  flooded  the  road  in  the  little 
valley  below.  At  this  moment,  looking  up  the  ascent  ahead  of  us,  toward  the 
battle,  we  saw  army-wagons,  private  vehicles,  and  some  six  or  eight  soldiers 
on  horse-back,  rushing  down  the  hill  in  front  of  us  in  exciting  confiisioii,  and  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust.  The  equestrian  soldiers,  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
were  only  impromptu  horsemen,  and  their  steeds  were  all  unused  to  this  melt- 
ing mode,  most  of  them  being  bare-backed.  Their  riders  appeared  to  be  in 
haste,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves.  Among  them,  and  rather 
leading  the  van,  was  a  solitary  horseman  of  different  aspect :  figure  somewhat 
stout,  face  round  and  broad,  gentlemanly  in  aspect,  but  somewhat  flushed  and 
impatient,  not  to  say  anxious,  in  expression.  Under  a  broad-brimmed  hat  a 
silk  handkerchief  screened  his  neck  like  a  Havelock.  He  rode  a  fine  horse,  still 
in  good  condition,  and  his  motto  seemed  to  be  '  onward' — whetiier  in  personal 
alarm  or  not,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say.  His  identity  was  apparent  at  a 
glance.  As  his  horse  reached  the  spot  where  '  we  five '  stood  together,  thus 
suddenly  headed  off  by  the  stampede,  the  regiment  behind  us  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  Colonel,  a  large  and  resolute-looking  man,  had  dashed 
his  horse  ahead  of  his  men,  until  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  stampeders. 

^  What  are  you  doing  here?'  shouted  the  Colonel  in  a  tone  that  'meint 
something.'  *  Halt  I '  (to  his  men.)  *  Form  across  the  road.  Stop  every  one 
of  them  I '  Then  turning  to  the  white-faced  soldiers  from  the  field,  and 
brandishing  his  sword,  *  Back  I  back !  the  whole  of  ye !  Back  I  I  say,'  and 
their  horses  in  an  instant  are  making  a  reverse  movement  up  the  hill,  while  tiie 
army-wagons  stand  in  statu  quo  :  the  thousand  muskets  of  the  regiment^  In 
obedience  rather  to  the  action  than  to  the  word  of  the  Colonel,  being  all  ] 
at  the  group  in  front,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand.  All  this  and  much  i 
passed  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 

*But,  Sir,  if  you  will  look  at  this  paper,'  thus  spake  our  distiDgidshed 
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visitor  in  the  advance  to  the  determined  and  now  excited  Colonel,  '  you  will  see 
that  I  am  a  civilian,  a  spectator  merely,  and  that  this  is  a  special  pass,'  (here  I 
half-imagined  a  doubt  of  the  character  of  the  regiment  flashed  in  for  a  second,) 
*  a  pass  from  General  Scott' 

The  manner  and  the  tone  indicated  that  the  speaker  and  his  errand  were 
entitled  to  attention. 

*  Pass  this  man  up,'  shouted  the  Colonel  somewhat  bluntly  and  impatient 
of  delay ;  and  on  galloped  the  representative  of  the  Thunderer  toward  Wash- 
ington. 

[Query :  Will  he  write  us  down  so  many  run-aways,  or  has  he  seen  the 
true  spirit  on  our  side  ?] 

Now,  the  art  of  bragging  and  the  habit  of  exaggeration  are  vices  to  which 
all  we  Americans  are  but  too  much  addicted.     But  if  I  say  that  my  friend 

T and  myself  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  melee  much  more  impressed  with 

its  ludicrous  picturesqueness  than  with  any  idea  of  personal  danger,  my  friend 
at  least  would  agree  that  this  was  the  simple  truth.  The  brief  parley  of  *  Our 
Own  Correspondent '  suggested  merely  the  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  such  a 
stranger  should  be  annoyed  by  such  a  crowd ;  I  'd  better  say :  *  Colonel,  this  is 

Mr.  of  the  London ;  pray  do  n't  detain  him.'     However,  this  all 

passed  in  a  twinkling.  Our  two  soldier-friends  and  the  surgeon  had  pushed  on 
between  the  wagons  toward  the  field  ;  the  distant  firing  had  ceased ;  the  wagons 

quietly  stood  still ;  so  T and  I  passed  up  through  the  regiment,  which 

they  told  us  was  the  First  or  Second  New-Jersey,  Col.  Montgomery,  from  the 
camp  at  Vienna  ;  and  we  sat  down  comfortably  near  a  house  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  waited  to  see  *  what  next  ? '  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  road 
was  cleared  and  regulated  ;  the  army-wagons  halted,  still  in  line,  on  one  side 
of  *the  road ;  the  civilians  were  permitted  to  drive  on  as  fast  as  they  pleased 
toward  Washington  ;  the  regiment  deployed  into  a  field  on  the  opposite  hill 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle  commanding  the  road ;  a  detachment  was  sent  on 
to  *  clear  the  track '  toward  Centreville  ;  and  presently  the  regiment  itself 
marched  up  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  conflict.  It  was  now  about 
half-past  five. 

If  we  two  were  not  *  cowards  on  instinct,'  we  might  still  be  indifferent  to 
danger  through  mere  ignorance.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  truthful 
narrative  only  of  wh^t  we  saw  and  did,  not  a  philosophical  analysis  or  an 
imaginative  dissertation.  The  character,  cause,  extent  and  duration  of  that 
strange  panic  have  already  become  an  historical  problem.  Therefore,  I  specially 
aim  to  avoid  all  inferences,  guesses  and  generalities,  atid  to  state  with  entire 
simplicity  just  what  was  done  and  said  where  we  were.  Of  what  passed  on 
the  battle-field,  or  any  where  else,  this  witness  cannot  testify :  he  can  only  tell, 
.with  reasonable  accuracy,  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  repeat  what  he  heard 
directly  from  those  who  had  just  come  singly  from  the  fight  or  the  panic;  so 
much  will  go  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more.  The  separate  sketches  from  all 
the  different  points  of  view  are  needed  for  a  complete  picture,  or  fof  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  question :  *  Did  all  our  army  run  away  ? ' 

For  us,  two  individuals  who  had  not  seen  the  battle  or  the  fi:      af  ♦*»-" 
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hut  only  t:.U  tail-cml  of  it,  no  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the  moment  vis 
thoii;rlit  of  We  did  ri't  a.«k  each  other,  or  any  body  else^  whether  it  was  safe 
to  stay  there,  or  to  jro  noar  the  main  army.  But  if  the  question  had  been 
askef],  our  reply,  merely  echoing  our  thoughts  at  the  moment,  would  have  been 
thu< : 

'  We  hare  lost  the  day  ;  our  army,  or  a  part  of  it,  after  a  sturdy  fight  oi 
nine  hours  against  the  great  odds  of  a  superior  force,  stronglj  intrenched  be- 
hind masked  hattc-rie-;,  and  after  an  actual  yictoiy,  have  fidlen  back  at  the  last 
moment,  and  a  part  of  one  wing,  with  the  wagons  and  outsiders^  have  started 
from  the  field  in  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  panic  But  so  long  as  we  still 
liave  forty  thousand  men  between  us  and  the  enemy,  more  than  half  of  them 
fresh,  in  reserve,  at  Centrevillc ;  so  long  as  this,  the  only  main  road  Potomac- 
wine  from  the  field,  is  now  quiet  and  clear,  and  '  order  reigns  *  at  CentreTille, 
where  our  main  body  will  rest ;  what  is  the  use  of  being  in  a  hurrj  ?  Let  us 
rest  awhile  here,  and  then  take  our  time  and  go  on  either  South  or  North,  as 
the  appearance  of  things  may  wan*ant/  Briefly  and  distinctly,  no  worse  view 
of  the  matter  was  indicated  by  any  thing  we  saw  or  heard  whfle  waiting  two 
hours  in  that  very  spot  in  the  road  where  the  panic  was  first  stopped. 

'J'his  yiew  of  *■  the  situation  ^  was  scarcely  thought  out  and  not  uttered,  and 
we  were  just  comforting  ourselves  with  *  an  old  oaken  bucket  which  hung  by  a 
well  ^  near  tlic  fence  :  the  rather  cross-looking  Virginian  occupant  of  the  house 
eyeing  us  not  quite  amiably  from  his  passive  position  on  the  door-step,  when 
some  of  the  straggling  soldiers,  who  had  eluded  the  Jerseymen  probably  by 
leaping  the  fences,  began  to  show  themselyes.     Many  of  them  were  sound  in 
body,  but  apparently  fagged  out.  *Most  of  them  were  wholly  unarmed ;  some  in 
shirt-sleeves,  and  without  coats  or  hats.    Many  were  more  or  less  wounded :  one 
liit  on  the  forehead,  another  in  the  neck,  another  in  the  1^,  (none  badly  wounded 
could  have  limped  so  far  on  foot,)  and  a  few  were  firom  the  hospital,  sick  and 
hardly  able  to  stand  up.  The  first  word  of  all  of  them  was :  '  Water  I  Is  there  any 
water  here  ?  ^   They  all  said  they  had  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday,  nor  tasted  a 
drop  of  liquid,  save  only  the  muddy  water  of  puddles  by  the  road-side ;  yet 
they  had  l)cen  all  day  long  in  the  hardest  of  the  fight    Doubtful  this,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  but  probably  true  of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  of  whom  about  a 
dozen  were  visible,  all  apparently  worn  out  with  work  of  the  hardest  kind 
(No  other  New- York  men  were  seen  by  us  during  the  night)    Their  stories  of 
charges  in  the  '  imminent  deadly  breach '  of  masked  batteries,  would  have  been 
less  credible  if  they  had  not  been  in  dividual,  just  fi'om  the  field,  and  with  no 
chance  for  mutual  buncombe.     *  We  'vc  lost  half  our  men,'  more  than  one  of 
them  said,  perhaps  honestly  ;   but  the  sequel  was  *  not  so : '   perhaps  one 
hundred  were  left  behind.     *  We  Vc  been  badly  cut  up,'  said  one  iBrom  another 
quarter ;  *  the  New-York  71  st  are  half  cut  to  pieces ; '  and  so  they  talked,  one. 
after  the  other.    Revived  with  a  long  tug  at  our  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  the  old 
bucket,  which  was  vigorously  rolled  up  and  down  on  its  iron  chain,  they  rested, 
washed,  breathed  long  and  well,  and  trudged  on  toward  Fairfax.     One  poor 
fellow,  a  slender  youth  of  eighteen,  too  tender  altogether  for  a  working  anny, 
panted  up  to  the  well  and  seemed  too  weak  to  hold  himself  up.     '  I  was  sick 
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in  the  hospital/  said  he  ;  *  they  fired  into  it  and  killed  several  there,  and  I  had 
to  run  as  well  as  I  could.'  I  omitted  to  take  his  name,  poor  fellow  ;  it  would 
be  comfortable  to  know  he  reached  home.  So  we  pulled  the  bucket  up  and 
down,  thankful  that  in  this  easy  way  we  could  give  aid  and  comfort  to  these 
panting,  thirsty,  fagged  defenders  of  their  country's  flag,  and  never  doubting 
they  had  honestly  done  their  best. 

Meanwhile,  an  army-wagon  had  been  standing  since  we  first  met  the  panic 
in  the  same  spot  before  this  house.  I  note  this  particular  wagon,  lettered 
*  Co.  H.  3d  Reg.,  Me.,'  because  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  stood  in  line,  in  one  place 
all  these  two  hours  ;  and  the  driver  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he 
.  'should  move  on  as  soon  as  he  had  orders.'  As  this  is  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Howard  of  West-Point,  whom  I  (as  one  of  those  '  reception  committees ')  had 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  in  New-York,  I  talked  with  the  teamster  about  the 
doings  of  the  day  and  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  reported  killed.  During  the 
brief  panic,  he  had,  like  his  neighbors,  thrown  overboard  all  his  cargo,  except 
five  bags  of  oats.  So,  on  these  bags  we  persuaded  him  to  spread  six  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  to  be  jolted  over  the  road,  in  the  absence  of  ambulances, 
which  at  this  place  at  least  were  invisible.  When  he  finally  started  home- 
ward, with  the  rest  of  the  teams,  about  seven,  or  near  sunset,  the  line  having 
been  ordered  to  *  move  on,'  there  was  still  room  for  us  in  a  corner ;  but  soon 
other  wounded  soldiers  were  overtaken,  and  we  boosted  them  into  our  places 
and  took  to  our  feet.  During  the  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  wagon  a  new  panic 
was  raised.  The  stragglers  in  the  road  suddenly  scampered  over  the  fences  to 
the  woods,  and  the  teamsters  whipped  their  horses  into  a  furious  run  for  some 
five  minutes,  the  dust  flying  so  thickly  that  we  could  scarcely  see  each  other. 
The  first  idea  naturally  pointed  to  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  who  must  be  cut- 
ting us  off  I  It  was  now  nearly  dark.  The  two  muskets  still  left  among  our 
six  wounded  companions  were  quickly  in  rest  for  a  shot  at  the  enemy  ;  but  a 
moment  more  disclosed  a  couple  of  platoons  ahead,  stopping  every  thing  on  the 
road.  These  quickly  proved  to  be  a  detachment  of  our  Michigan  4th  from 
Fairfax  Court-House,  sent  forward  to  head  off  all  sound-bodied  fugitives  and 
send  them  back  to  their  regiments :  hence  the  scamper  over  the  fences.  Only 
by  this  manoeuvre  could  any  soldiers  pass  the  two  reserves  and  reach  the  Potomac. 
On  the  road  every  man  was  stopped  and  turned  back,  excepting  the  wounded 
and  the  teamsters  with  their  wagons.  As  to  the  civilians,  they  had  long  ago 
disappeared  on  the  safe  side ;  we  saw  but  one  beside  ourselves  after  sun-set, 
until  we  reached  the  pickets  near  the  Court-House,  about  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
Here  again,  returning  soldiers  were  still  stopped  and  turned  back  at  this  time, 
and  as  late,  certainly,  as  ten  o'clock,  or  six  hours  after  the  retreat  began.  Could 
a  couple  of  platoons  turn  back  a  whole  army  ?  The  wagons  rolled  slowly  into 
the  village,  and  for  an  hour,  or  more,  I  noticed  the  team  of  our  friend  of  *  Co. 
H.  8d  Regt.,  Me.,'  being  in  its  place  in  the  line,  still  standing  quietly  opposite 
the  Court-House. 

The  contents  of  my  friend's  haversack  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  in  bits 
given  to  the  hungry  men  firom  the  battle ;  so  we  thought  a  little  supper  would 
not  be  amiss.     The  tavern,  an  average  specimen  of  a  fifth-rate  village-inn,  yet 
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claiming  a  hi;;her  grade  probably,  as  the  hostefarr  of  the  Conntr  Comt,  stands 
right  opposite  the  Court-House,  on  the  main  road  to  Washingtcn.  The  tea- 
table  wa»  still  uncleare<l,  and  cold  meat  yet  remaned  for  the  wayfiffer ;  so  we 
took  scats  without  questiun,  and  a  couple  of  colored  serrmnts  presently 
brought  us  some  fresh  tea  and  coffee — such  as  they  were  —  and  even  took 
pains  to  bake  us  a  warm  blackberry-cake.  (These  trivialities  are  onlj  recorded 
as  obvious  indications  of  a  deliberate  state  of  things  rather  thmn  of  a  race  from 
an  encm}'.)  While  we  sipped  our  tea,  a  stranger  joined  us,  saying  calmly,  by 
way  of  introduction :  '  My  son  has  been  wounded  in  the  battle ;  I  've  just 
brought  him  h<.re  — wish  I  could  get  him  something  that  would  taste  like  tea.* 
We  left  him.  sending  an  earnest  message  to  the  landlady :  '  Would  pay  any  . 
thin;^  she  pleased.'  A  youth  of  twenty,  civil  and  gentlemanly  in  manner, 
here  appeared  to  represent  the  house. 

*  How  much  is  our  &upi>er.  Sir  ? ' 

*  Twenty-five  cents  each.* 

This  moderate  demand  thankfully  paid,  I  remarked :  *  Probablj  jou  have 
no  beds  to  give  us  ?  * 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  have.' 

Wc  could  scarcely  expect  thi$  comfort,  for  the  house  is  small,  and  stran  era 
rather  abounded  just  now. 

'  Thank  you  ;  we  *11  look  about  a  little.     Pray  keep  the  room  for  us.' 

Among  the  groups  of  talkers  about  the  door,  we  noticed  a  decisive  and  em- 
phatic-looking gentleman  who  was  addressed  by  another  as  Senator  Wade. 
He  was  reviewing  some  of  the  day's  incidents,  and  I  afterward  learned  he  had, 
with  his  friends,  done  excellent  service  in  stopping  part  of  the  panic  and 
stampede.  Civilians  were  not  all  useless.  The  Senator  seemed  to  be  intend- 
ing a  return  to  Centreville  next  morning  ;  and  meanwhile  proposed  to  his 
friends  to  rest  comfortably  in  their  carriage.  This  was  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
wagons  still  at  rest ;  as  many  soldiers  about  the  place  as  I  had  seen  at  noon, 
biit  here  and  there  a  poor  fellow  would  come  in  from  battle-ward  inquiring  for 
the  hospital.  Every  thing  warranted  an  off-hand  verification  of  my  first  im- 
pression —  that  is,  that  the  army  had  rested  and  would  stay  at  Centreville,  and 
the  wagons  and  stragglers  would  stay  here.  Even  this  scarcely  seemed  worth 
asking  :  we  did  n't  imagine  any  thing  else. 

About  eleven  o'clock  our  civil  young  host  politely  lighted  us  to  a  very  good 
room,  in  which  was  a  nice  double-bed  and  a  single  cot. 

*  We  shall  leave  early  ;  we  '11  pay  for  the  room  now,  if  you  please.  How 
much?' 

*  Twenty-five  cents  each.  But  I  may  have  to  disturb  you,  gentlemen,  to 
put  some  one  in  that  other  bed,  for  you  see  we  are  cramped  for  room.' 

*  Certainly ;  wc  hardly  expected  a  bed  ourselves.  We  '11  lock  the  door,  but 
any  one  you  send  shaUbe  admitted.' 

*  Good-night,  gentlemen.' 

*  Good-night,  Sir.' 

Much  less  courteous  hosts  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  Yankee  land.  By 
the  way,  the  urgent  message  of  the  father  of  the  wounded  soldier  had  finally 
produced  the  landlady,  a  tall,  straight  specimen  of  •  Virginia  dame,  lofty-ciqiped. 
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stately,  and  somewhat  cross ;  and  I  could  n't  blame  her,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  hope  she  produced  her  best  Oolong,  if  not  her  Gun-powder. 

We  undressed,  and  were  soon  comfortably  stowed  in  the  amply  large  bed, 
not  omitting  our  thanks  to  God  for  our  preservation,  yet  not  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  escaping  any  peculiar  danger.  As  we  lay  talking  of 
the  day's  events,  the  expected  knock  came,  and  our  young  host  introduced  an 
officer  in  uniform  to  occupy  the  other  bed.  He  proved  to  be  a  Pehnsylvanian, 
who  had  been  only  a  spectator  of  the  conflict.  He  told  us  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Cameron  and  of  several  incidents  of  the  day.  We  talked  to  each  other  across 
the  room  for  some  twenty  minutes,  and  then  *  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep '  overtook  us  all.  At  any  rate,  when  I  rose  at  half-past  one,  both 
my  companion  and  the  officer  were  *  as  sound  as  a  top.'  I  had  for  an  hour 
noticed  confused  talking  of  soldiers  under  our  open  window,  and  more  arrivals 
seemed  apparent ;  but  the  only  order  I  heard  was :  *  Second  Wisconsin,  fall  in ! ' 

*  T ,'  said  I,  *  I  think  you  'd  better  wake  up.     It 's  a  moon-light  night, 

and  walking  will  be  more  comfortable  than  in  the  day-time ;  beside,  I  want  to 
reach  Washington  early,  and  we  can  catch  the  seven  o'clock  boat  from 
Alexandria.' 

Rather  reluctantly  (for  he  was  very  tired)  my  friend  got  up :  and  we  were 
comfortably  dressed  and  in  the  road  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  Our  room- 
mate from  the  Keystone  State  we  left  sound  asleep,  for  we  had  no  authority  to 
disturb  him.  If  '  this  meets  his  eye,'  will  he  send  a  word  to  say  whether  he 
woke  up  in  Richmond? 

The  night  was  pleasantly  cool ;  and  clouds  and  road  lighted  up  by  a  full 
moon.  Road  fair  but  sandy.  The  wagons  were  plodding  on  in  continuous 
line ;  but  that  they  were  not  much  hurried  or  disordered,  is  evident  from  our 
soon  overtaking  our  old  friend  of  *  Co.  H.  3d  Reg.,  Me.'  The  road  was  about 
as  sparingly  sprinkled  with  stray  soldiers  as  it  was  the  other  side  of  Fairfax, 
and  in  all  we  probably  saw  five  hundred,  not  more,  between  the  first  panic  in 
the  road,  and  Alexandria.  Many  of  these  were  lying  in  groups,  asleep,  by  the 
roadside.  Frequently,  two  would  be  together  on  a  hea^y  wagon-horse  without 
saddle;  several,  slightly  disabled,  had  climbed  into  the  wagons.  Two  poor 
fellows  I  noticed  together  on  a  tired  horse,  looking  the  very  picture  of  exhaus- 
tion. The  expression  on  the  face  of  one  of  them  I  cannot  forget :  he  looked 
sick,  and  his  eyes  rolled  in  a  despairing  manner.  I  tried  to  cheer  him,  saying 
he  would  soon  be  in  Alexandria,  well  cared  for.     He  could  only  answer  by 

what  seemed  a  thankful  smile.     T and  I  tried  to  talk  to  as  many  different 

soldiers  as  we  could  reach,  and  to  learn  all  they  had  to  say.  Their  stories  of 
the  barbarities  of  the  rebels  to  the  wounded  were  too  many  and  too  varied  to 
leave  any  doubt  that  *  No  quarter '  was  the  watchword  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  rebel  army.  I  might  repeat  a  dozen  of  these  sad  incidents,  showing  how 
disabled  and  wounded  men  were  butchered ;  but  the  theme  is  sickening.  For 
the  sake  of  humanity,  of  common  decency,  let  us  hope  that  this  barbarity  was 
limited  and  local,  and  was  condemned  by  the  commanders.  We  since  know 
that  dft&r  the  battle  they  did  take  care  of  our  wounded  and  treat  them  well : 
let  all  justice  be  done. 
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Almost  every  man  we  talked  with  belonged  to  a  different  regiment  from 
the  last.     They  were  chiefly  from  Rhode-Island,  Connecticat,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wiscon.<in  —  I  did  not  see  any  soldiers  from  Maine  —  Xew-Hampshire,  Ter- 
mont.  New- York,  or  Pennsylrania ;  but  of  comse  I  speak  only  of  our  part  of 
th*;  road.      Their  accounts  seemed  to  harmonize,  espedalljr  in  two  points; 
namely,  that  our  men  held  their  ground  sturdily  until  three  o^clock ;  and  when- 
ever they  came  in  actual  contact  with  the  rebels  they  droTe  them  back ;  and 
secondly,  that  many  of  our  officers  were  grossly  inefficient^  and  some  eTidently 
showed  the  white  feather.     Orders  seemed  to  be  scarce ;  *■  the  men  fought  on 
their  own  hook.'     Several,  however,  spoke  of  the  gallant    joung  Governor 
Sprague,  of  Rhode-Island,  and  said  he  behaved  heroically.     '  It  was  the  move- 
ment of  a  Rhode-Island  battery  from  the  range  of  shells,  to  a  new  position, 
yet  in  perfect  order,  which  started  at  least  a  part  of  the  false  panic  and  ciy  of 
'retreat.'     The  Fire  Zouaves  had  made  some  terrific  chai^ges;  but  as  they 
would  rush  headlong  on  one  masked  battery,  and  capture  it,  they  were  deci- 
mated by  another  battery  concealed  in  the  rear.     Late  in  the  daj,  these  sturdy 
fellows  received  a  charge  of  the  famous  Black  Horse  Cavalry  of  Tirginia,  who 
were  sent  reeling  back  with  half  their  saddles  vacant.     The  greatest  mistake 
on  our  side  was  want  of  cavalry ;  the  next  was,  making  us  fight  on  empty 
stomachs,  tired  out,  and  without  any  water  to  taste  except  mud-puddles.     As 
it  was,  the  rebels  were  beaten  and  were  falling  back,  when  that  panic  was 
started  at  the  last  moment.'     Such,  almost  literally,  were  the  words  of  these 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  before  they  could  bave  compared 
notes  among  themselves.     Toward  day-break,  we  came  up  with  a   drove  of 
forty  cattle,  belonging  to  the  army,  which  had  been  driven  back  with  the  re- 
turning wagons  all  the  way ;  and  we  took  some  extra  exercise  chasing  a  bul- 
lock or  two,  straying  off  into  the  woods.     I  think  we  saved  our  Uncle  Samuel 
one  stout  animal,  and  fairly  earned  a  beef-steak,  which  is  hereby  freely  waived 
in  behalf  of  privates  A  and  B,  who  are  probably  as  hungry  as  we.     As  day 
dawned,  we  came  up  with  a  female  equestrian,  probably  a  nurse,  who  walked 
her  horse  leisurely  by  the  wagons.     Soon  we  observed  camps  near  the  road, 
over  which  w^ved  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  the  rampfurts  of  Fort  Ellsworth  on 
a  hill  commanding  the  road  into  Alexandria,  were  occupied  by  men,  busy  ap- 
parently in  placing  their  guns  in  range ;  and  at  the  outer  picket  near  the  town, 
another  platoon  from  the  garrison  were  *  arguing  the  point '  with  fugitiTe  sol- 
diers who  were  asking  admittance.     Even  at  this  time  only  the  wagons  and  the 
disabled  men  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  pass :  able-bodied  soldiers  were  Y&ry 
properly  stopped  outside.     Our  pass  wis  promptly  honored  as  usuaL     At  the 
first  chance  for  a  cup  of  coffee  —  a  decent  negro  family  in  a  bttmUhAookiDg 
house,  where  c^kes  were  spread  to  tempt  stray  pennies  from  soldier-boys  and 
others  —  we  had  a  nice  hot  breakfast,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  eyent  of 
the  day.     As  we  walked  down  the  long  dull  streets  of  Alexandria,  stiU  almost 
vacant  and  cheerless,  we  began  to  see  the  people,  male  and  female,  looking  oat 
with  expressions,  as  I  imagined,  of  no  very  great  grief  at  the  news  of  the 
morning.     Probably  they  had  heard  the  worst  story  of  the  loyal  side ;  and 
not  a  few  appeared  to  be  actually  rejoicing.    As  we  passed  a  group  of  firar^ 
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a  man,  of  some  position  apparently,  was  saying :  *  Has  the  world  ever  seen  a 
worse  whipping !  *  Pleasant,  this.  Their  preferences,  at  least,  were  not  very 
doubtful.  Strangely  deluded  people  I  how  long  can  they  live  under  such  •  an 
insane  rebellion  against  a  government  whose  worst  fault  has  been  a  weak 
leniency  and  forbearance  to  its  Southern  children  who  were  conspiring  against 
its  very  existence  ? 


Bull  RuTi 


Battle 

/ 

Centreville 


^o  Vienna 


POTOMAC 


"S/k^ 


WASHINGTON 


The  above  rough  diagram  shows  the  general  bearings  and  distances. 

We  stopped  at  that  now  famous  scene  of  their  folly  and  crime,  the  Marshall 
House,  now  in  full  occupation  by  our  soldiery.  Th^  sentry  forbade  our  en- 
trance 'before  nine.'  Rain  commenced  just  as  we  reached  the  seven-o'clock 
(the  first)  boat  for  Washington.  So  we  were  not  only  among  the  last  from  the 
regulated,  panic,  but  were  with  the  first  soldiers  who  reached  Washington  by 
this  route.  (The  Arlington  and  Long-bridge  road  diverges  some  miles  from 
Alexandria.  Of  the  Ciirrent  that  way  —  this  side  of  Fairfax  —  we  could  not 
testify ;  but  this  is  the  nearest  way.) 

We  had  thus  walked  between  thirty-five  and  forty  miles  in  the  course  of 
twenty-one  hours ;  and  Mr.  T seemed  to  feel  so.  In  the  boat  I  conversed  with 
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a  New- York  gentleman  and  his  %tife  who  had  been  on  the  field  near  the  battle, 
all  day.  His  later  expectations  were  connected  with  an  inToluntary  trip  to 
Richmond ;  but  ^adnme  did  nH  feel  the  least  apprehension.  Ift  female  courage 
founded  most  on  calm  wisdom  and  steady  neire,  or  on  a  more  limited  appreci- 
ation of  all  the  points  of  '  the  situation  ? '  Shall  we  say,  *  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  His  folly  to  be  wise '  ? 

Two  omnibuses  at  the  Washington  dock  were  quickly  filled  with  fugitive 
soldiers  from  the  boat,  some  of  them  slightly  disabled  On  the  top  of  one  of 
them  we  rumbled  up  the  avenue,  and  were  soon  enveloped  in  the  eager  circles 
at  Willard*s  on  that  dismal  morning ;  for  a  steady  rain,  as  well  as  the  news, 
was  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  cxcite'd  people.  The  earl  j  stampeders  hid 
made  the  most  of  their  sudden  flight,  and  exaggerating  tale-bearers  and  worse 
rumor-mongers  had  done  their  utmost.  Here  an  idea  that  had  more  than  once 
been  suggested  by  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  was  greatly  strengthened; 
namely,  that  the  panic  had  been  deliberately  started,  or  at  least  accelerated 
by  secessionists  on  the  ground,  among  the  Washington  visitors.  This  may  be 
wholly  absurd  and  untrue  ;  but  how  easily  such  a  thing  could  hav^  been  done! 

My  loyal  Washington  friend's  suggestion  of  the  good  moral  effect  which 
our  Seventh  Regiment  would  produce  by  their  return  to  the  capital  while  peo- 
ple's minds  were  thus  disturbed,  was  duly  noted.  As  the  cars  were  to  leave  at 
two,  and  our  flags  now  waved  over  both  wings  of  the  noble  Capitol,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  *  take  a  turn '  in  the  Senate,  where  gallant  Andy  Johnson  had  pro- 
mised to  speak  on  the  bill  approving  the  doings  of  the  President.  About  thirty 
Senators  were  present,  looking  as  calm  as  if  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  had 
been  the  last  on  the  continent  The  scene  here  was  a  notable  after-piece  to 
the  drama  of  yesterday. 

Breckinridge  sat  at  his  desk,  reading  in  a  morning  paper  the  news  of  our 
disaster.  Could  one  mistake  which  was  he  ?  or  misinterpret  his  expresmon  of 
entire  satisfaction  with  what  he  is  reading  ?  Is  he  naturally  so  cool  and  so 
dignified,  and  self-complacent,  or  does  he  affect  a  calmness  and  assume  a  virtue, 
though  he  has  it  not  ?    Is  he  disloyal  or  really  patriotic  under  difficolties  f 

What,  of  all  things  on  this  day,  is  under  discussion  ?  The  Bill  forbidding 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  by  our  troops  to  disloyal  owners. 

*  What ! '  said  Senator  Wilson,  *  shall  we  take  these  men  who  have  been 
used  to  dig  entrenchments  for  masked  batteries,  behind  which  thdr  traitorous 
masters  are  posted  to  murder  our  true  loyal  defenders  —  shall  we  force  these 
poor  men  back  to  those  traitorous  masters  to  be  used  behind  other  batteries  lor 
mowing  down  the  soldiew  of  the  Union  ?  *  * 

The  tone  of  the  question  was  slightly  warmed,  I  imagine,  by  what  the  Sen- 
ator had  seen  at  Bull  Run.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  '  Senator  finom  Ken- 
tucky,' who  had  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  a  small  shot  was  fired 
toward  him. 

^  Mr.  President,'  said  the  ex-l^ader  and  candidate,  rising  with  great  assump- 
tion of  calm  dignity,  ^  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  of  course  do  has 
duty  as  he  understands  it.  I,  Sir,  as  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  shall  eodea^ 
vor  to  do  mine.'     [Resumes  his  seat  and  the  newspaper,  which  he  turns  OfV 
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somewhat  conspicuously  toward  'the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.']  Pearce  speaks,  half-woAf^  for  Maryland.  Mr.  Clerk  Forney  presently 
calls  the  vote ;  Trumhull,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  others,  responding  an  emphatic 
^Ay  ;  *  and  the  chairman  remarks  that  '  the  bill  is  passed  *  —  six  Senators  vot- 
ing 'No: 

Mr.  Tennessee  Johnson  then  postponing  his  speech,  we  looked  into  the 
House,  found  the  seats  as  full  as  usual,  and  business  proceeding ;  and  so  we 
adjourned  to  the  cars,  and  soon  whiHed  by  our  pickets,  and  passed  the  famous 
*  Junction,'  and  the  Relay  House,  and  Federal  Hill,  and  noted  Pratt-street ; 
had  a  glimpse  of  Fort  McHenry,  (we  had  been  told  that  the  retreat  would  make 
a  rise  of  a  troublous  tide  in  this  region,  but  did  n't  see  it,)  and  at  half-past 
ten  weire  fairly  pressed  into  the  densest  of  excited  crowds  at  the  Philadelphia 
'  Continental.'  '  Is  it  true  that  we  have  twelve  thousand  killed,  and  our  army 
all  gone  ? '  etc.  etc.  ^ 

Next  morning  I  was  rather  hoarse — but  I  felt  the  pulse  of  a  splendid 
regiment  in  Chestnut-street,  bound  for  the  cars  as  early  as  five  a.m.,  and  found 
that  they  were  n't  frightened,  but  rather  the  reverse. 


Coolly  recalling  all  that  I  had  witnessed,  and  much  that  I  learned  from  ori- 
ginal witnesses  on  the  spot,  just  from  the  field,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude 
thus  much,  namely : 

1.  That  we  had  been  beaten. 

2.  That  the  battle  should  not  have  been  fought  on  that  day ;  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  Sabbath,  but  because,  after  a  day's  rest,  with  reconnoitring,  and 
good  meals,  the  enemy  might  have  been  scorched  out  of  his  den  of  batteries, 
and  then  whipped  easily. 

^  3.  That  our  men  showed  pluck  and  fortitude,  and  stood  their  ground  at 
great  disadvantage. 

4.  That  many  of  our  officers  were  only  so-so,  and  some  were  among  the 
missing. 

5.  That  the  rebel  force  on  the  field  was  much  the  largest,  and  was  repeat- 
edly relieved  by  fresh  regiments  from  their  reserves. 

6.  That  in  the  open  field  they  were  invariably  driven  back ;  their  concealed 
batteries  and  their  cavalry  were  their  chief  reliance,  and  chief  success. 

7.  That  their  troops,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  butchered  our  wounded 
men,  and  gave  no  quarter ;  but  that  after  the  battle  our  wounded  were  well 
treated. 

8.  That  the  panic  was  a  groundless  one,  caused  by  misapprehension,  or 
possibly  by  design  of  traitors  among  the  spectators ;  that  it  was  soon  stopped, 
although  too  late  to  save  the  day ;  that  our  main  army  remained  together,  and 
in  comparative  good  order. 

9.  That  part  of  the  rebels  were  themselves  retreating,  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  that  the  rest  did  not  leave  their  intrenchments  toward  our  forces,  during 
that  night. 

10.  That  panics  and  false  reports  are  '  as  easy  as  lying.' 
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P.  S. —  Several  incidents  in  this  simple  namtive  were  too  trivial  to  be 
worth  mention,  except  as  they  had  reference  to  what  has  since  become  a  topic 
of  considerable  public  discussion  —  namely,  the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of 
that  panic.  The  following  note  from  my  companion  is  here  added,  because  it 
was  written  before  he  had  seen  a  word  from  me ;  while  the  circumstance  that 
our  companions  on  the  track  actually  slept  at  CentretiUe  until  twelve  p.m.  is  a 
curious  confirmation  of  our  theory,  that  deliberate  movements  that  night  were 
proved  by  the  sequel  to  be  quite  safe.  If  our  story  appears  like  a  tedious, 
much-ado  about  nothing,  it  is  at  least  carefully  pruned  of  all  exaggeration. 

*W<Ukingt<m^  D.C.^  July  2MA,  isa 

*Mr. : 

*  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  sit  down  to  apprise 
you  of  the  fate  of  our  quondam  companions  in  our  adventures  and  event- 
ful foray  into  *  Dixie.'  I  intended  to  call  on  you  at  Willard's,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, but  after  going  to  the  Department,  and  reporting  for  duty,  I  found,  after 
working  two  or  three  hours,  that  I  became  so  sleepy  that  I  was  forced  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence,  and  going  home,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and  enjoyed  a 
happy  unconsciousness  of  all  sublunary  affairs  from  that  time  till  ten  p.m.  ; 
and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  of  waking,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. On  presenting  myself  at  my  boarding-house,  at  breakfast,  I  found  I  had 
about  been  given  over,  as  at  least  among  the  ^  missing.'  It  «eenis  that  our 
two  companions,  Burnham  and  Young,  after  pushing  ahead  a  little  way  on  the 
track,  repented  of  their  temerity,  and  retraced  their  steps,  as  we  did,  to  the 
station,  and  then  took  the  road,  also,  to  Fairfax  Court-House ;  but  on  reaching 
the  road  leading  to  Centreville,  they  turned  into  that,  and  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  angle  that  we  made,  they  were  enabled  to  pass  through  that  place^  and 
even  get  quite  near  to  the  battle-field  —  full  as  near,  in  fiwt,  as  I  think  we 
should  have  cared  to,  for  Burnham  says  that  after  they  attacked  the  hospital, 
and  the  retreat  commenced,  they  heard  a  cannon-ball  whistle  over  their  heads, 
which,  I  infer,  contributed  in  a  slight  degree  to  an  acceleration  of  their  move- 
ments. They  say  they  were  at  the  place  in  the  road  when  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery (as  I  see  it  was  by  the  papers)  made  that  famous  *  halt  I '  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, (Russell  and  Company,)  soon  after  it  occurred,  and  they  stopped  there, 
procuring  tea  and  a  lodging  at  the  house  near  by.  They  started  on  their  re- 
turn tramp  at  about  twelve,  and  must  have  been  only  a  little  way  behind  us, 
all  the  way  —  reaching  here  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we  did.  I  called  at  Wil- 
lard's the  next  morning,  to  report  their  safe  arrival,  but  found  you  had  left  on 
Monday.  Yesterday  afternoon,  I  walked  out  to  Camp  Sprague,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  fate  of  my  uncle,  of  whom  I  had  heard  such  bad  news  on  the 
road,  and  from  what  I  could  gather,  my  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  A  ser- 
geant of  his  company,  who,  by  the  way,  had  himself  received  a  slight  gfun- 
shot  wound  in  the  back  of  the  head,  told  me  that  he  stood  close  beside  him 
when  he  fell,  and  helped  to  bear  him  to  the  hospital,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  him  outside,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  considered  Ms  wound 
of  itself  mortal,  and  as  the  hospital  was  afterward  shelled  and  taken,  I  think 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  his  fate,  especially  in  view  of  the  accounts  of 
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the  enemy's  barbarity  to  the  wounded.  A  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Connecticut 
regiments  told  me  that  he  himself  saw  one  of  them  go  up  to  one  of  our 
wounded  and  bayonet  him,  though  he  pleaded  to  be  spared ;  and  that  another 
gentleman,  on  whom  he  could  rely,  saw  a  similar  instance  of  *  Southern  chi- 
valry.' Poor  C 1  .  .  .  The  only  other  persons  missing  from  that  com- 
pany, half  of  whom  were  my  school-mates,  are,  a  young  man  who  was  placed 

to  guard  C ,  and  who,  on  being  warned  to  flee,  nobly  declared  he  would 

not  abandon  a  wounded  comrade,  and  thus  probably  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  ;  and  a  young  man  named  Lake,  a  brother-in-law  of  my  wife's.  The  lieu- 
tenant, whom  the  young  soldier  we  overtook  reported  as  missing,  had  come  in 
yesterday  afternoon  much  exhausted,  having  been  left  behind,  and  obliged  to 
crawl  under  some  blackberry -bushes,  and  heard  the  Black-Horse  Cavalry  ride 

by,  swearing,  after  the  * Rhode-Island  thieves.'    He  was  obliged  to  sleep 

there  all  night ;  and  then,  after  walking  into  Alexandria  in  the  rain,  by  a  piece 
of  official  stupidity,  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the  wharf  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  all  of  another  night,  though  drenched  to  the  skin,  guarding  some  baggage, 
I  believe.  He  has  seen  considerable  service,  both  in  the  army  and  on  a  man- 
of-war,  but  he  told  me  he  never  went  through  so  much  as  he  had  since  last 
Sunday  morning.  Among  the  missing  in  the  other  companies  is  one  noble 
young  fellow  from  Newport,  with  whom  I  used  to  board  in  Hartford,  and 
whom  I  had  often  called  on  since  he  came  here ;  I  hope,  however,  to  hear  of  his 
arrival  yet.  Among  the  wounded,  I  found  one  young  fellow-townsman,  who  had 
received  a  ball  toward  the  back  of  one  hip,  which  had  passed  so  near  through 
as  to  be  extracted,  by  a  slight  incision,  from  the  other ;  and  yet  he  had  walked 
the  whole  distance,  and  sat  outside  of  the  hospital-barracks,  coolly  smoking 
his  pipe.  There  were  instances  of  individual  bravery  in  this  battle  not  excelled 
by  Thermopylae  or  Marathon.  When  our  volunteers  left  Bristol,  one  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  had  two  sons  among  them,  said  she  only  wished  she  had 
more  to  send ;  and  she  afterward  wrote  a  highly  patriotic  letter,  which  was 
read  to  the  whole  company,  in  the  town-hall,  on  the  morning  of  their  depart- 
ure. One  of  her  sons  met  with  an  accident  while  they  were  encamped  at 
Providence,  by  a  comrade  entering  his  tent  with  a  musket,  as  he  was  going 
out,  and  forcing  the  bayonet  into  his  eye,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  The  other  son  was  in  the  battle  Sunday ;  as  the  regiment  stood  on 
the  hill,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire,  the  color-sergeant,  toward  whom,  of  course, 
most  of  the  shots  were  directed,  rather  flinched,  and  stepped  behind  a  tree. 
Called  upon  to  come  out,  he  rather  hesitated,  when  young  Pierce  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  scion  of  the  parent  stock,  by  seizing  the  standard,  rushing  in 
advance,  and  waving  it  defiantly  at  the  enemy.  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
though  assailed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  he  came  off  unscathed.  I  sat  down 
yesterday,  and  wrote  out  a  little  sketch  of  our  escapade,  which  I  forwarded 
this  morning  to  the  Fhmnix,  our  paper  at  home,  but  I  know  not  whether  it  will 
reach  there  in  time  for  this  week's  issue.  Should  it  appear,  I  will  send  you  a 
copy,  by  all  means.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  procure  a  copy  of  your  *  Rebellion 
Record,'  in  which  that  Sunday's  proceedings,  in  which  we  were  in  a  degree  par- 
ticipants, will  doubtless  have  an  important  place,  though  our  individual  move- 
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ments  will  probably  not  form  guiU  so  conspicuous  a  femture  ais  in  ict  narrv 
tion.  It  bcem.s  to  >K'  pretty  well  ascertained  that  our  loss,  though  quite  LesTT 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  estimates  made  at  first.  Even  the  Ft- 
Zouaves,  who  were  said  to  be  *  cut  to  pieces,*  have  not  prohablr  more  tht 
one  hundred  at  most  in  any  way  disabled,  and  other  regiments  came  off  &Imc>s 
unharmed.  The  loss  of  the  Zouaves  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  want  d 
cavalry  to  flank  them  in  attacking  the  batteries.     .... 

*  Yours  truly,  h_  ^  y  ■ 

2d  P.  S.  —  I  cut  the  fallowing  document  from  the  Daily  Tlm€*^  of  Bith, 
Maine,  July  31. 

%    Pottixal    anlr    Patriot  it    Gtm. 

BT    TH«    DESCEKDAKT    OF    k%    *  F.     F.     T.» 

Ox  the  memorable  twenty-first  of  July,  the  day  of  the  great  battle  neir 
Manassas,  a  party  of  civilians,  consisting  of  C.  T.  Greenleaf^  Esq.,  of  this  city. 
G.  P.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  .  .  .  Rev.  D.  Torrey,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  one  or  two  others,  were  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  Virginia^  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Virginia  Rifles  had  been  stationed,  Mr.  Greenleaf  picked  up  a  paper 
carefully  and  legibly  written  in  blue  ink.  It  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  rare  merit, 
a  rough  diamond,  indicating  that  the  Muses  and  the  school-master  are  abroad, 
and  for  the  edification  of  our  readers  we  are  permitted  to  give  below  a  terba- 
tirn  et  literatim  copy : 

*  My  harp  is  hung  on  the  willou  tree,  Its  of  to  the  war  I  will  gou 
My  peace  home  has  no  charms  for  me  He  meet  them  on  the  potomac  show 
Thare  is  a  war  a  kindling  fast  tis  on  land  A.  sea,  And  we  most  and  face  oar  enemee 
Great  Britain  eighty  years  a  gou,  whilst  we  were  young  and  slender 
She  aimt  at  us  a  mortal  bow.  But  god  was  our  defender 
Jehovah  saw  her  horid  plan  Great  Washikton  he  gave  us 
His  holiness  inspired  that  man  With  power  and  skill  to  save  Us 
She  sent  her  fleets  and  armies  ore  To  ransack  kill  and  plunder 
Our  heroes  met  them  on  the  show  And  did  beat  them  back  like  thunder 
Our  Independance  we  possest  And  with  thare  hands  they  assind  it 
But  on  thare  hearts  twas  near  imprest  And  never  could  we  find  it 
We  bore  it  untel  forbarrance  twas  degrading  They  wood  rob  our  ship  at  sea  and  stop  Us 

from  furren  nation  a  trading 
The  Washing  has  built  his  fame  with  credit  and  renoun 
He  has  planted  a  tree  of  libertee  that  Britteans  cant  pul  down 
Tiie  roots  they  reach  from  Show  to  Show  the  Branches  reach  the  sky 
Tis  oh  for  freedom  wele  a  dow  Will  Conquer  foes  or  die 
for  James  Schofielb  (from  Lynchbug  Virginia  for  James  P.  Gheistiait 
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TO    THE   EVIL   OF  ALL  TIME. 


BT  CHARLES  GODFREY  LRLAMD. 


Rustica  gens,  optima  flens,  pessima  ridens.'  — Mbdijbyal  Proyzrb. 

God  is  not  dead  yet,  ye  liars  of  the  South  1 

I  will  hold  no  measured  words  with  men  who  so  blaspheme, 
As  to  swear  that  sacred  freedom  is  condemned  by  His  own  mouth, 

And  the  martyr-side  of  history  was  all  a  bloody  dream. 
But  the  last  sun  has  not  set, 

And  man  has  not  toiled  for  ages 
To  be  fooled  out  of  his  wages 
Because  *The  South'  has  said  it.     God  is  not  dead  yet. 

Ye  never-dying  vampires,  still  in  old  Etrurian  graves 

Rest  the  vases  with  the  ashes  of  the  forms  which  once  ye  wore, 
When  ye  strove  to  crush  the  People  back  into  dirt  as  slaves, 
And  said :  *  We  are  patricians  —  be  ye  sold  for  evermore  I ' 
But  howe'er  ye  spread  the  net. 

There  were  thoughts  which  would  break  through  it. 
And  they  live  to  make  you  rue  it 
Through  the  brightening  path  of  ages.     God  is  not  dead  yet. 

How  ye  howled  in  indignation  when  a  Gospel  for  the  low 

Was  preached  to  poor  and  simple  men  —  untempled  and  unpriced  I 
But  ye  dug  your  darkest  pitfall,  and  shaped  your  weariest  wo, 
When  ye  crucified  the  People,  in  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ  : 
And  you  thought  Truth's  sun  had  set, 

But  it  dawned  upon  a  morrow, 
Which  brought  you  endless  sorrow. 
And  sounded  your  'dcb  victis  /    God  is  not  dead  yet. 

How  through  the  Middle  Ages  your  accursed  banners  flaunted, 

And  with  biting  pride  you  vaunted  the  wild-beast  crests  you  wore. 
'  The  serf  is  vile  when  laughing ;  good  when  weeping,  crushed,  and  daunted,' 

Was 'the  precious  Christian  doctrine  of  your  feudal  Latin  lore ; 
While  with  blood  your  racks  were  wet. 

So  ye  ever  used  your  power. 
While  fortune  was  in  flower ; 
But  now  comes  the  avenging  hour.     God  is  not  dead  yet 

Then  came  the  Reformation,  like  a  dagger  in  your  side, 

With  its  LuTHERS  and  Von  Huttens,  striking  error  to  its  grave ; 
And  their  war-shouts,  once  in  heaven,  turned  to  holy  hymns,  which  cried 

For  the  sacred  rights  of  labor  and  freedom  to  the  slave : 
And  we  forced  from  you  the  debt ; 

But  something  is  still  owing. 
There  is  compound  interest  growing, 
And  now  we  '11  make  you  pay  it  I     Goa  is  not  dead  yet. 
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Ye  have  bid,  and  are  outbidden.    Every  roaring  revolution 
^  Was  a  heavy  contribution  from  the  endless  wealth  of  time : 

France  and  England  sent  their  monarchs  to  the  block  of  execution, 

Italia  gave  her  sufferings,  and  all  a  faith  sublime ; 
While  ye  held  the  bayonet, 

Defying  and  decrying 
Every  truth  with  your  foul  lying : 
Wo  to  your  wilful  blindness  I     God  is  not  dead  yet 

Ye  are  fighting  your  last  battle ;  in  your  rattlesnake  alliance 

Of  love  for  negro  labor,  and  hatred  of  the  white ; 
Ye  stand  amid  your  marshes,  bidding  all  the  world  defiance, 
Cursing  history  and  Scripture,  and  each  holy  human  right 
In  vain  the  curse  and  threat, 

For  your  evil  days  are  numbered. 
And  the  sacred  power  which  slumbered 
Now  wakes  to  final  vengeance.     God  is  not  dead  yet 

Our  brothers*  blood  is  flowing,  but  a  storm  of  wrath  is  blowing. 

And  vengeance  is  hot  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  sires  and  wives ; 
And  the  seeds  which  ye  are  sowing  will  never  cease  from  growing, 

Till  the  scythe  of  Death  stops  mowing  lives  to  pay  for  Northern  lives ; 
When  he  pauses,  'tis  to  whet 

The  blade  of  vengeance  brighter, 
And  his  blows  will  not  fall  lighter 
While  the  smallest  debt  is  owing.     God  U  not  dead  yet 
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BT     JOKL     BBNTON. 

You  were  sitting  by  the  lattice, 
So  you  hailed  me  passing  by ; 

You,  who  play  the  artful  spider, 
Took  me  for  the  silly  fly. 

Once  your  beauty  would  have  held  me  — 
Curls  of  jet,  and  lips  so  sweet ; 

But  the  golden  chain  is  broken, 
And  I  know  you,  hollow  cheat ! 

Vain  your  soft  words,  vain  your  oglings. 
Vain  each  cunning,  sharp  device ; 

Love,  like  lightning,  my  gay  Madam, 
Xever  hits  theMme  mark  twice! 
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REVELATIONS    OF    WALL-STREET  :* 

BEING    THE    HISTORY    OP    CHARLES    ELIAS    PARKINSON. 
B7  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,   AUTHOR  OP  ST.   LSGER. 

•  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion/ — ^Mbrchant  of  Yenioh. 

Part  U. 

CHAPTER     TENTH. 

*  You  do  n't  look  happy  yourself,  papa ;  are  you  ill  ? ' 

Yes,  I  was  ill  —  sin-struck,  conscience-struck.  There  I  stood  facing  my 
innocent  child  —  a  liar ;  a  mean  liar,  who  had  thrown  away  his  birth-right  —  a 
life-long  character  for  probity  —  for  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  comiinission  on 
twenty-nine  hundred  dollars  ;  seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  No,  it  was 
not  that,  it  was  not  for  the  money.  Had  I  been  suffering  fi:om  hunger,  and  this 
crime  would  procure  me  food,  there  might  be  some  excuse.  But  I  did  not  lie 
for  the  seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  I  never  thought  of  nvy  commission. 
I  told  that  apt  and  ready  falsehood  in  order  to  carry  my  object,  to  succeed  in 
my  negotiation,  to  show  Mr.  Harley  that  I  was  a  capable  agent,  a  shrewd  man 
of  business.  In  doing  this,  I  deceived  one  who  had  entire  confidence  in  me  and 
who  in  this  particular  case  had  trusted  implicitly  to  my  word.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  swiftly  through  my  brain. 

Again  Alice  repeated :  '  Dear  papa,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

I  put  my  arms  gently  around  her  and  kissed  her  forehead.  *  Not  ill,  at  all, 
but  much  fatigued,'  I  said.     This  seemed  to  assure  her,  and  she  ran  in  gayly 

*  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE. 

Is  it  permitted  to  criticise  the  productions  of  your  contributors  while  their  works  are  being  printed 
in  your  pages  ?  Assuming  the  afiirmative,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  perused,  in  company  with  my 
wife,  and  with  intense  sensations,  all  the  numbers  of  Mr.  Kimball's  *  Revelations  of  Wall-Street.*  This 
month  we  have  nearly  concluded  to  lay  them  aside.  The  objection  we  have  Is,  that  the  author  presents 
his  picture  all  shadow  :  literally,  it  is  too  painful  I  admit  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  all  may  have 
actually  happened.  They  are,  I  repeat,  life-like — distressingly  so;  but  why  not  give  us  some  little 
glimmering  of  light  ?  Why  enshroud  so  interesting  a  story  with  such  an  everlasting  gloom  ?  Surely  the 
author  knows  how  to  weave  into  his  narrative  —  for  he  has  done  so  in  other  of  his  works  —  alternations 
of  light  and  shade,  which  will  greatly  relieve  liis  readers,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  hero,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
will  not  be  any  the  worse  for  it.  j.  b.  b. 

*  West-FotM-teenth  Street^  August  5<A.* 

Exactly.  J.  E.  R.  wants  a  romance  :  a  theatrical  representation  :  exaggerated  pictures,  plaster-of- 
Paris  and  brick-dust.  Suppose  we  tell  J.  E.  R.  a  whole  volume  of  dark,  melancholy  truths,  patent, 
staring  us  in  the  face ;  why  does  he  ask  us  to  dilute  them  ?  Does  not  J.  E.  R.  know  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals among  us  whose  lives  are  aU  gloom  tlirough  long,  long  years  ?  Doubtless,  it  may  make  J.  £.  R. 
feel  disagreeably  to  hear  this,  but  we  tell  him  these  persons  need  the  charity  of  friendly  sympathy  and 
aid  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  beggar  who  walics  the  streets.  We  do  not  undertake  to  cater  for  the 
amusement  of  J.  E.  R.  and  his  wife  by  essaying  to  make  them  cry  in  one  chapter  and  laugh  in  another, 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  are  presenting,  without  artistic  plot  or  arrangement,  the  history  of  one  of  our 
well-knewn  merchants  who  believes  the  record  may  serve^  a  good  purpose.  As  J.  E.  R.  is  not  pre- 
sumed to  Know  the  fate  of  Mr.  Parkinsoit,  perhaps  he  and  his  wife  would  do  well  to  read  on  and  they 
may  yet  run  against  some  brighter  scenes.    Who  knows  ?  -^  Boitob  Mxmoibs. 

VOL.  Lvni.  17 
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l>cforc  me.  She  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  boxes  of  wine  :  she  knew,  she  said, 
that  every  thing  would  turn  out  happy  again.  Her  &ther  would  soon  recover 
his  position  —  she  was  certain  of  it  I  was  accustomed  to  talk  over  with  my 
daughter  every  evening  the  various  incidents  of  the  day.  She  was  the  only 
being  in  the  world  who  sympathised  entirely  with  every  effort  of  mine  and 
every  emotion.  She  would  sit  looking  earnestly  at  me,  expressing  joy  or  regret 
as  my  narration  was  ftivorable,  or  the  reverse.  Indeed,  she  appeared  to  be  my 
guardian  angel,  placed  there  for  my  consolation  after  my  wife  had  gone.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  speak  of  the  day's  business. 
I  did  think  at  one  moment  that  I  would  give  Alice  a  full  account  of  it  Should 
I  tell  all  f  I  was  tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  reconsidered  the  matter,  postponed 
it  rather,  for  dinner,  was  coming  in,  and  with  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table  a 
bottle  of  the  wine  from  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and  Company.  It  was  of 
the  best  quality,  and  I  partook  freely  of  it  Then  I  was  in  a  better  humor 
with  myself;  I  saw  things  in  a  mellower  and  more  charitable  light  '  Be  not 
righteous  over-much,*  rose  aptly  to  my  lips.  *  Morbid  from  too  great  seclusion,' 
and  so  forth. 

The  scene  at  the  table  became  quite  gay :  children  are  so  magnetic  and  ap- 
preciative —  so  ready  to  enjoy  !  The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  and  I  went  to 
bed  almost  longing  for  the  next  day  in  which  to  push  my  enterprises ;  and,  filled 
with  pleasant  visions  and  cheering  hopes,  I  fell  asleep. 

Reader^  do  you  not  pity  me  in  your  heart  ?  Like  Samson,  I  knew  not  that 
I  was  shorn  of  my  strength,  but  was  ready  to  exclaim  as  he  did :  '  I  will  go  oat, 
as  at  other  times  before,  and  shake  myself.'  Do  you  not  pity  me,  that  after  enter- 
ing on  the  declining  years  of  life,  with  loss  of  fortune  and  friends  and  social 
position,  I  should  now  make  shipwreck  of  a  good  name  ?  Or  are  you  one  of  the 
free-and-easy  sort  who  will  exclaim :  '  Lord  bless  the  man,  what 's  the  matter 
with  him  ?  What  has  he  done  more  than  is  done  every  day  by  merchant, 
doctor,  lawyer,  priest  ?  What  business  had  Loomis  to  ask  him  any  such  ques- 
tion. Answered  him  right  enough.  Sorry  Parkinson  is  going  to  turn  out  such 
a  milk-and-water  fellow.     Shall  lose  all  sympathy  for  him.* 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  are  honest  in  their  instincts,  and 
the  mass  will  understand  the  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  myself  that  day.. 

The  next  morning  I  went  early  to  my  office.  I  felt  a  certain  sense  of  dimi- 
nution as  I  walked  up  the  stairs  and  entered  it  It  appeared  to  me  that  all  of  a 
sudden  I  had  ceased  to  respect  myself :  that  I  was  merely  floating  about  with  no 
fixed  principle,  attempting  to  pick  up  a  few  dollars  like  poor  Downer  or  certain 
others  whom  I  knew.  While  I  was  indulging  in  these  reflections,  Harley  came 
in.  His  arrival  had  a  pleasant,  soothing  effect  on  me.  Every  thing  seemed  all 
right  the  moment  he  entered.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  not,  as  one  would  say, 
cordially,  or  with  friendly  emphasis,  or  hearty  good-will,  but  with  a  serions 
warmth,  as  if  he  meant  by  it :  *  How  happy  for  both  that  we  have  met ;  we  are 
destined  to  be  of  great  service  to  each  other ;  at  any  rate,  you  can  confide  in  and 
command  me  from  this  time  forward.' 

*  I  called,'  said  he,  ^  to  give  you  some  seasonable  information  about  Alwortliy 
and  Company.     They  have  just  gone  into  an  extensive  operation,  which  wfll 
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throw  a  large  amount  of  their  paper  on  the  market.  Although  we  are  in  no 
haste  for  the  money,  you  had  better  place  the  notes  you  have  before  these 
others  get  into  the  street.  In  fact,  just  resolve  to  make  a  day  of  it  and  the 
thing  is  done.  They  are  bold  fellows,'  he  continued,  *  and  are  coining  money 
by  their  operations  in  cotton,  but  so  much  paper  will  raise  the  rate :  so  sell  to- 
day.    Do  n't  you  say  so  ? ' 

Of  course  I  agreed  with  him.  The  question  was,  where  it  was  best  to  offer 
the  notes,  and  in  that  connection,  I  found  myself  narrating  to  Harley  what  I 
had  concealed  from  my  child,  to  wit,  how,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it,  I  had 
told  Loomis  I  was  not  aware  of  there  being  more  paper  of  that  sort  afloat. 

*  I  see,  I  see,'  said  my  new  friend.  *  I  am  sorry.  You  should  have  avoided 
the  question,  and  now  you  may  be  hurt  with  a  valuable  customer.  My  advice 
is,  to  go  direct  to  him  —  take  the  bull  by  the  horns ' 

*  And  tell  him  the  plain  truth,'  interrupted  I ;  '  that 's  just  what  I  was 
thinking  of  doing.' 

*Tell  him  no  such  thing,'  rejoined  Harley.  *  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken 
at  all  times.  Not  that  I  counsel  falsehood,  never :  but  having  unfortunately 
committed  yourself^  let  us  see  what  is  the  next  best  thing  to  do.  Loomis  is  a 
coarse,  unfeeling  man ;  I  know  him  well.  He  could  never  appreciate  your  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  nature.  No,  my  advice  is,  to  call  on  him  at  once  and  say 
you  find  there  are  more  of  those  notes  in  market ;  that  you  have  them  to  nego- 
tiate, and  name  exactly  the  amount,  and  ask  him  to  take  them.  To  be  sure, 
he  won't  buy  any  more,  but  it  will  be  turning  your  mistake  to  the  best  account.' 

What  shall  I  say  of  Barley's  influence  over  me  ?  How  explain  it  ?  I  do 
solemnly  aver  that  while  he  detailed  to  me  this  plan  for  repairing  damages,  I 
saw  no  great  evil  in  it,  nothing  very  objectionable,  or  calculated  ti>  do  violence 
to  my  moral  sense.  The  plausibility  of  the  statement,  its  likeness  to  the  truth, 
its  not  containing  any  rough,  angular  contradiction,  together  with  the  happy  re- 
sult to  be  achieved,  completely  lulled  my  conscience. 

Perceiving  that  I  was  quite  lost  in  thought,  Harley  continued :  *  Mind,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  I  do  n't  say  this  plan,  standing  by  itself,  is  strictly  right,  but  I  re- 
peat, considering  what  has  already  occurred,  I  see  nothing  dishonorable  in  my 
suggestion.     Nothing  which  can  by  any  possibility  harm  Loomis  or  any  one.' 

Strange  how  thoroughly  we  began  to  be  acquainted ;  strange  how  this  man 
began  to  exercise  a  species  of  magnetic  power  over  me.  Do  not  be  incredulous. 
Upon  my  honor,  I  am  recording  the  simple  truth!  I  took  the  notes,  went  to 
Loomis,  made  my  announcement,  and  offered  him  more  of  the  paper. 

*  And  how  did  he  receive  it  ? '  you  ask. 

Without  moving  a  muscle  —  as  a  keen,  sharp-witted  man  receives  unsatis- 
factory information.  There  was,  however,  a  calculating  expression  in  his  eye, 
as  if  he  were  weighing  what  I  was  saying,  not  with  reference  to  the  altered 
value  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  truth  of  my  statement ;  at  least,  so  I  fancied.  He 
did  not  want  to  purchase  farther,  he  said.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  indorsers. 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  one  of  the  partners  after  negotiating  the  notes  with  him 
yesterday,  but  could  give  no  information  about  the  house.  I  took  my  leave, 
and  will  remark  here  that  I  never  sold  that  man  another  note.  He  formed  his 
judgment  off-hand,  and  acted  accordingly. 
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By  very  active  exertion  I  succeeded  in  selling  the  remainder  of  Alworthy'g 
notes.  It  was  hard  work,  and  I  had  to  submit  to  high  rates.  But  Harlej 
said,  ^  Better  place  all  to-day/  and  before  three  o'clock  it  was  done,  regardless 
of  the  sacrifice.  Then  we  sat  down  in  my  office,  where  I  gave  him  a  statement 
of  the  whole  transaction.  When  he  had  examined  it  and  counted  the  cash,  he 
laid  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying :  *  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  slight  compensation  for  the  trouble  you  have  been  at  in  this 
business.' 

I  was  astounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  While  I  was  hesitating 
Harley  continued. 

*  If  you  please,  not  one  word ;  you  are  entitled  to  this,  and  I  can  afford  to 
pay  it.  If  I  could  not,  I  would  not  offer  it,  I  assiure  you.  It  is  only  bringing 
you  in  to  share  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  legitimate  commercial  transaction. 
One  of  these  days  I  may  ask  you  to  do  something  without  any  commission. 
And  I  promise,  if  necessary,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  you.* 

Tills  explanation  was  very  comforting  and  satisfactorp-.  My  heart  was  full 
It  seemed  that  Providence,  after  a  bitter  ordeal,  had  furnished  me  a  genuine 
friend.  At  last  Fortune  was  beginning  to  relent.  "Was  it  possible  ?  I  had 
now  five  hundred  dollars  ahead !  The  Mttemess  of  poverty  was  past.  I  could 
breathe  with  a  kind  of  freedom.  And  there  sat  the  kind-hearted  man  who  had 
done  so  much  and  was  preparing,  I  was  certain,  to  do  still  more  for  me.  How 
pliant  all  this  appeared  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  accommodating  nature. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  plain  and  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  so  long  as  I  was 
with  him,  it  was  impossible  even  to  invent  a  difficulty. 

*  My  fiiend,'  said  Harley,  addressing  me  with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  *  per- 
mit me  to  tell  you  what  you  are  suffering  from.  You  have  encountered  a  se- 
ries of  disasters,  which,  with  the  loss  of  your  wife,  has  broken  your  courage, 
and  reduced  your  moral  status  to  below  par.  You  have  foolishly  decided  to 
accept  your  fate  instead  of  battling  against  it.  In  this  you  show  weakness ; 
not  natural  in  you,  but  induced  by  the  untoward  circumstances  you  have  en- 
countered. Now,  there  is  no  reason  you  should  confine  yourself  to  the  tread- 
mill work  of  selling  notes  for  a  paltry  commission.  At  present  there  are  vari- 
ous enterprises,  in  which  as  negotiator  you  could  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  without  having  to  advance  or  indeed  risk  any  money.  And  you  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  your  family  not  to  permit  them  to  fall  in  the  scale  of  social  life: 
Believe  me,  my  friend,  you  have  a  grave  responsibility  in  that  quarter.* 

Had  I  been  dreaming  ?  or  was  I  now  dreaming  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more 
self-evident  than  what  Harley  was  urging  on  me  ?  [Yes,  I  had  lost  my  cou- 
rage, become  humble  —  was  ready  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water,  if  necessaiy, 
to  gain  a  living.  But  0  reader!  I  was  meanwhile  an  honest  man.  How 
much  that  means,  none  can  fully  understand  who  has  not  fallen  firom  the  high 
estate.]  I  replied  to  him,  assenting  to  what  he  said,  but  remarked  he  littie 
knew  the  difficulty  of  a  fresh  start  after  being  so  completely  prostrated  as  I 
had  been. 

*  Courage,  courage,'  he  replied ;  *  all  depends  on  courage.  You  will  diEB 
with  me  to-day.  The  children  will  let  you  off  for  once.  I  shall  introduce  yoa 
to  my  wife,  and  I  hope  we  may  make  an  hour  or  two  pass  cheerfully.* 
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I  accepted  Mr.  Harley's  invitation,  and  he  proceeded  to  send  his  looj  (who 
was  waiting  in  my  office)  with  a  note  to  my  house  to  let  Alice  know  that  I 
should  not  be  home  as  usual.  *Now/  continued  Mr.  Harley,  *it  is  not  always 
I  have  money  over,  but  just  at  present  I  happen  not  to  be  short.  Let  the 
balance  on  the  other  transaction  (it  was  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  dol 
lars)  stand  to  your  credit  in  the  bank  for  a  while  ;  and,  as  I  said,  if  you  can 
employ  it  in  the  mean  time,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so.  It  will  give  you  more 
strength,  and  what  is  better,  it  will  add,  I  hope,  to  your  confidence.  I  must  go 
round  to  my  office,  but  I  shall  see  you  at  five.* 

After  Mr.  Harley  left,  I  put  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  carefully  in  my  pocket,  and  starting  to  my  feet,  I  walked 
briskly  up  and  down  the  room,  rubbing  my  hands  together  with  a  species  of 
glee ;  and  thus  I  celebrated  the  success  of  the  day.  I  had  still  something  on 
hand  to  do.  One  or  two  small  notes  to  get  through  for  very  respectable  par- 
ties ;  and  although  it  was  after  three,  I  knew  I  could  find  several  money-lend- 
ers still  at  their  posts.     So  I  descended  to  the  street. 

Reaching  the  pavement,  I  saw  a  few  persons  congregated  on  the  comer. 
Walking  in  that  direction,  I  perceived  Sol.  Downer  in  charge  of  a  police-officer. 
They  were  evidently  waiting  for  something.  But  the  official  was  impatient, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  on  his  way. 

*  For  God's  sake,*  I  heard  poor  Downer  exclaim  in  a  low  tone,  as  I  came  up, 
*step  into  my  office,  for  a  few  minutes,  till  my  lawyer  can  come.  At  any 
rate,  give  me  a  chance  to  send  home.* 

The  officer  had  doubtless  received  an  urgent  charge  to  make  quick  work 
with  the  arrest ;  indeed,  I  saw  a  young  man,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  clerk  in  a- 
most  respectable  banking-house,  whispering  to  the  police  official.  Whereupon 
the  fellow  became  still  more  peremptory,  and  said  he  could  wait  no  longer.  I. 
am  happy  to  say,  my  better  emotions  prevailed  over  the  selfish  ones.  I  walked 
up  to  Downer,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  be  of  any  service. 

He  was  sensibly  affected.  *  Thank  you,'  he  whispered  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural 
tone  —  he  put  me  in  mind  of  a  wild  beast  hunted  to  his  lair,  and  desperate. 
*  I  wanted  to  see  Storms,  my  lawyer,  but  this  humble  servant  of  justice  can't 
wait ;  oh  I  no,  because  the  almighty  house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company 
says  *  proceed,'  I  must  go  to  the  Tombs  in  double-quick  time.' 

*  And  what  is  it  ? '  I  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Why,  what  turns  out  to  be  a  forged  note  on  a  good  house  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  a  stranger  to  sell ;  I  did  sell  it  to  them,  paid  over  the  money,  and  re- 
ceived my  commission,  and  on  my  soul,  that 's  all  I  know  about  it.  Yet  I  am 
to  be  made  the  scape-goat.'  The  policeman  here  interposed,  and  said  they  must 
beoff. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?    Do  you  require  any  money  ? '  I  asked. 

*  No,  thank  you,  but  will  you  call  on  Storms,  and  tell  him  where  I  am,  and 

ask  him  to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and — and '  his  voice  became 

tremulous — *will  you  please  stop  at  my  house,  and  tell  my  folks  that  I  am 
obliged  unexpectedly  to  go  out  of  town  to-night ;  mind  you  say  out  of  town,  to 
back  to-morrow;  put  this  in  an  envelope,  and  seal  it,  and  give  it  to  my  wife.' 
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He  handed  mc  a  three-dollar  hill,  and  the  next  moment  was  on  his  waj  up 
Nassau-street,  toward  the  Tomhs. 

This  affair  depressed  me  greatly,  I  hardly  knew  why.  I  proceeded  at 
onc4)  to  Mr.  Storms^  office,  where  I  waited  half-&n-hour  before  he  came  in. 
Then  I  repeated  what  I  knew  as  to  the  charge  against  Downer,  and  delivered 
his  message,  that  Mr.  Storms  should  go  to  him.  I  was  gratified  at  the  lively 
interest  that  gentleman  (who  was  a  counsellor  of  high  respectability)  manifested 
in  the  case.  *  Poor  fellow  1 '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  will  go  at  once.  Whatever  the 
charge  is,  I  know  Downer  has  intended  nothing  wrong.' 

It  was  now  too  late  to  attend  to  any  other  business,  and  quite  time  for  me 
to  meet  my  appointment  with  Harley,  at  the  Gloria  Hotel,  then  the  latest  built, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  fashionable  house  in  the  city.  I  found  him  occu- 
pying a  handsome  private  parlor,  where  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  —  he  had 
no  children — who  was  a  pale,  stylish-looking  young  woman,  dressed  after  the 
latest  mode,  a  good  deal  affected,  and  rather  inclined,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  put 
on  airs.  She  received  me  politely,  and  during  the  few  moments  before  dinner, 
managed  to  give  me  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  miseries  and  InconvenieDces 
attending  living  at  a  hotel.  It  was  the  ordinary,  common-place  talk,  very*  pret- 
tily rehearsed.     I  ventured  to  suggest  keeping  house. 

*  Oh  I  not  for  the  world,  not  for  ten  worlds,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harley. 
*  Heaven  knows  I  have  care  enough  now ;  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  induce 
me  to  venture  on  house-keeping.' 

We  were  just  then  summoned  to  dinner,  and  the  interesting  conversation 

was  interrupted.     I  soon  discovered,  by  the  eirtraordinary  deference   Harley 

paid  his  wife,  that  he  was  under  a  species  of  discipline  while  in  her  presence. 

In  fact,  he  appeared  like  a  different  person.    Not  a  word  did  he  utter  that  he 

did  not  watch,  with  a  kind  of  solicitude,  its  effect  on  her.     During  dinner,  Mrs. 

Harley,  who,  delicate  as  she  seemed,  I  found  possessed  an  excellent  appetite^ 

made  frequent  inquiries  if  I  knew  this  or  that  person  or  fiunily.     I  could  very 

often  answer  in  the  affirmative,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  lady's  respect 
for  me. 

*  Oh  I  weiy  she  said,  *  I  wish  Algernon  was  not  so  engrossed  in  business 
as  to  neglect  social  life.     I  think  it  a  shame,  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  so  I  tell  him.' 

Mr.  Harley  here  joined  in  the  conversation,  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  filled  my  glass  from  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine ;  *  women  can't  appreciate,' 
said  he,  *  all  we  have  to  contend  against.' 

'Appreciate!'  interrupted  the  lady.  'If  an  incessant  clamor  about  it 
would  make  us  do  so,  I  think  we  might.  No  ;  IdorCt  appreciate  it,  I  confess. 
You  men  love  the  excitement  of  business,  and  you  do  n't  stop  to  think  your 
wives  love  the  excitement  of  fashion,  society,  and  so  forth,  and  you  are  a  self- 
ish set,  all  of  you.' 

I  did  not  deny  this,  but  helped  Mrs.  Harley  to  a  sweet-bread,  and  some 
preserved  peas,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  quiet  her  resentment  Meanwhilfl^ 
as  dinner  proceeded,  and  the  wine  began  to  circulate,  my  host  grew  even  i 
friendly  and  communicative. 

*  Do  you  know,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  *  we  are  about  entering  on  a  i 
ficent  period  for  speculation  ?    I  mean  legitimate  specniiLtmn  •  there  !■  ] 
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to  be  done,  I  assure  you,  and  we  -. —  you  and  I  —  must  take  advantage  of  for- 
tune when  at  the  flood.  For  myself,  I  am  a  sanguine  man,  perhaps  too  san- 
guine \*\  need  just  such  a  friend  as  you  to  counsel  and  advise  with,  and  some- 
times to  hold  me  back.  Do  not  think  me  too  disinterested  or  too  benevolent. 
I  am  sure  your  friendship  will  be  as  valuable  to  me,  as  I  hope  mine  may  be  to 
you.  It  is  when  benefits  are  mutual  that  cooperation  is  really  of  value.  By 
the  by,  you  must  taste  this  new  brand  of  champagne.  Pemberton  has  just 
secured  the  agency.  Do  not  forget  to  recommend  it  when  you  have  a  chance, 
that  is,  if  you  are  yourself  satisfied.  I  have  introduced  it  at  the  Gloria  splen- 
didly :  got  half-a-dozen  friends  to  call  for  it  on  the  same  day.  The  next,  down 
came  an  order  for  a  dozen  baskets,  and  it  goes  off  now  like  hot  cakes.  I  tell 
you,  my  friend,  every  thing  has  to  be  puffed  into  notice ;  and  if  what  you  offer 
is  a  good  thing,  and  no  honest  man  (this  said  with  great  empressement)  will 
ever  offer  what  is  not  good,  why,  the  more  you  try  to  introduce  it  the  better  for 
the  world  at  large,  and  yourself  in  particular.' 

*  I  really  think  it  is  downright  rudeness  in  you,  Algernon,'  (Mrs.  Harley  had 
finished  her  sweet-bread  and  preserved  peas,)  *  to  be  monopolising  Mr.  Parkin- 
son in  that  way ;  talking  about  business  too.     I  declare  it  is  shameful.' 

'  I  agree  with  you,'  I  hastened  to  reply,  and  so  cover  my  friend,  *  but  permit 
me  to  say,  it  grew  very  naturally  out  of  your  husband's  offering  me  a  new 
brand  of  wine.' 

*  Oh  1  I  am  disgusted  with  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  managing,  managing,  the 
whole  time ;  I  am  sick  of  management,  I  hate  management.  If  I  were  a  man, 
and  a  business-man,  and  could  not  get  along  without  it,  I  would ' 

'  Yes,  tell  us  what  you  would  do,'  interrupted  Mr.  Harley,  with  a  winning 
smile. 

*  Well,  I  know  I  could  do  without  it,  and  I  would  do  without  it ;  that 's  all.' 
We  both  laughed,  and  Mrs,  Harley  continued  much  in  the  same  strain  till 

the  dessert  was  brought  in,  when  her  attention  was  turned  in  its  former  direc- 
tion. Dinner  over,  I  escorted  the  lady  into  the  grand  hall,  where  several  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  came  up  to  speak  with  her,  and  at  this  particular  juncture 
her  husband  remarked :  *  Mr.  Parkinson  and  I  are  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,  my 
dear :  shall  we  leave  you  here  ?  The  lady  bowed  a  careless  assent,  and  we 
turned  our  steps  toward  the  smoking-room.  We  spent  the  time  there  in  earnest 
conversation,  in  which  I  was  principally  a  listener,  and  which  assumed  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Harley  a  most  confidential  tone.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
past  fortunes,  the.  checks  and  reverses  he  had  experienced,  and  his  present 
cheering  prospects.  He  was  soon  to  leave  for  England,  and  should  carry  out 
with  him  several  notable  schemes,  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  capitalists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  He  produced  some  of  his  papers,  and  gave  me 
a  brief  account  of  the  various  enterprises  he  had  at  command.  Among  these 
I  distinctly  recollect  the  following : 

Three  California  gold-mines. 

One  Virginia  ditto,  in  working  order. 

One  on  the  Isthmus. 

Two  magnificent  Lake  Superior  copper-mines. 

One  Tennessee  copper-mine. 
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Charter  from  tho  State  of  Virginia  for  a  land  oompftny. 

Ditto  from  the  State  of  Georgia  for  a  timber  companj. 

Plan  for  purchasing  live-oak  lands  in  Florida. 

Invention  (already  patented)  for  makii^  paper  out  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees. 

Ditto  for  smelting  ores  with  little  or  no  fuel 

Ditto  for  generating  steam,  ditto,  ditto. 

Plan  for  manufacture  of  French  brandy  at  Paris,  out  of  whiskey,  to  be  im- 
ported from  America,  and  returned  properly  flavored  and  colored,  and  sold  in 
bond  in  New- York. 

Invention  for  making  steel  out  of  coarse  pig-iron,  at  a  trifling  expense. 
Together  with  various  little  affairs,  which  Harley  called  playthings,  out  of 
which  he  *•  could  always  make  a  few  thousand  pounds.' 

'  You  sec,^  he  continued,  '  I  have  my  hands  full  I  know  what  I  am  about 
I  have  made  every  preparation  in  London.  I  left  there  only  three  months  ago. 
I  have  secured  Larry,  Buxton,  Westneath  and  Hope  for  my  solicitors,  the  first 
men  in  their  line  in  the  city ;  very  rich  connections ;  had  a  letter  from  them 
yesterday.  Glynn  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  will  act  as  my 
bankers.  I  shall  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Pitf kiDSOO, 
why  I  want  a  reliable  man  to  represent  this  side,  while  I  am  on  the  other.  We 
can  join  forces,  and  in  less  than  a  twelve-month  I  will  promise  you  half-a-dozen 
fortunes,  if  one  won't  satisfy  you.* 

It  was  with  such  hopeful  conversations  that  the  evening  was  hegniled.  Al- 
though I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  Harley  was  simply  a  speculator, 
ready  to  embark  in  tnj  scheme  that  should  promise  well,  I  knew  at  the 
same  time  tliat  there  were  opportunities  for  makiDg  money  out  of  sudi  mat- 
ters, and  that  not  infrequently  they  did  turn  out  well  when  in  dever  hands. 
Now,  Harley  was  already  acquainted  in  London,  and  had  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  he  was  to  do.  Why,  out  of  all  these  enterprises  might  not  one  turn 
out  a  prize  ?  I  must  say,  that  while  his  ingenuous  avowals  rather  lowered  my 
previous  standard  of  the  man,  I  felt  as  kindly  toward  him  as  ever,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  as  much  under  his  magnetio  —  I  was  about  to  say  inagical — in- 
fluence.' 

During  a  slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
after  ten  o'clock.  Suddenly  I  thought  of  Downer,  and  my  promise  to  visit  his 
family.  What  would  they  not  suffer  all  this  evening  from  the  unexplained  ab- 
sence !  I  started  up  and  declared  I  must  leave.  Mr.  Harley  would  have  de- 
tained me,  but  he  saw  I  was  urgent.  So  we  mounted  again  to  his  psrior, 
where  I  had  left  my  over-coat,  to  say  good  evening  to  madam.  She  was  seated 
languidly  in  one  oi  the  rocking-chairs. 

*•  This  is  always  the  way,'  she  said,  *  Algernon  invites  a  gaesL  Immedi- 
ately after  dinner,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  smoke  a  cigar,  he  disappears  with 
him  to  the  regions  below,  whence  he  emerges  toward  midnight,  and  when  be 
talks  business,  business,  business.' 

*  Forgive  me,'  I  exclaimed,  *  I  think  I  am  the  offender  this  time^  not  yoor 
husband,  for  permitting  myself  to  become  so  interested  in  what  he  has  been 
saying.     I  will  promise  better  behavior  in  future.' 
The  lady  smiled,  Harley  smiled,  and  I  came  away. 
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CHAPTER    ELEVENTH. 

When  I  descended  to  the  side-walk,  I  found  a  driving,  blinding  snow-storm 
had  set  in,  for  it  was  now  the  first  week  in  December  —  one  of  those  storms 
peculiar  to  N^v^-York.  The  wind  blew  half  a  hurricane  through  the  streets, 
carrying  the  snow  along  laterally  and  with  a  fury  almost  irresistible  into  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  pedestrian,  turning  umbrellas  inside  out,  encasing  the  lamps 
with  a  thick  crust,  confusing  the  omnibus-drivers,  and  making  every  kind  of 
locomotion  nearly  impossible.  Sol.  Downer's  residence  happened  to  be  quite  as 
fiir  up-town  as  mine,  but  unfortunately  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  I  managed 
to  get  into  an  omnibus  going  near  his  home,  but  from  which  I  would  be  forced 
to  walk  all  the  way  to  mine. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  I  rang  at  Mr.  Downer's  door.  It  was  opened 
almost  instantly  by  a  tall,  elderly  lady,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  and  of  a  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  who  exclaimed  on  seeing  me  :  *  Oh  1  how  relieved  I 
am :  I  feared  something  had  happened  to  you.' 

As  I  stepped  into  the  hall,  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  her  terror  was 
extreme.  Her  lips  became  bloodless  and  her  eyes  wild  as  she  seized  my  arm 
and  uttered  in  a  faint  tone,  *  Where  is  my  husband  ? ' 

With  a  word  I  reassured  her.  *He  is  perfectly  well.  Just  as  I  was 
leaving  my  office  he  asked  me  to  call  and  say  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town, 
to  return  to-morrow.'  At  the  same  time  I  put  the  envelope  which  covered  the 
t^ee  dollars  in  her  hand. 

It  was  hard  to  absolutely  convince  her,  that  is,  instinctively  she  felt  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  but  she  was  measurably  relieved  and  asked  me  into  the 
parlor.  As  I  was  suflfering  from  cold  after  a  slow,  tedious  ride  in  the  omnibus, 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  entered  a  room  very  inexpensively  but  prettily 
furnished,  where  around  a  table  were  seated  two  young  ladies  of  really  charm- 
ing appearance,  and  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  whole  arrangements 
produced  a  subdued  but  pleasant  impression.  No  one  could  mistake  the  quiet 
and  unpretentious  air  which  pervaded  the  apartment.  .  I  hastened  to  repeat  my 
message  and  to  explain  still  farther  that  I  had  myself  been  detained  late  by  a 
previous  appointment. 

*  Yet,  how  much  we  thank  you  for  coming,'  said  the  lady ;  *  we  were  all  in 
such  distress.  Mr.  Downer  applies  himself  so  hard,  and  is  so  frequently  sub- 
ject to  ill  turns,  that  I  am  always  very  nervous  when  he  is  out  a  little  over  his 
time ;  but  to-night,  oh  I  it  was  dreadful,  and  in  this  terrible  storm.' 

As  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  room  and  saw  the  evidences  there  of  a  refined 
and  gentle  spirit ;  saw  the  order  of  the  household ;  saw  well-educated  and  well- 
regulated  children  ;  saw  what  should  make  a  man  happy  in  his  home,  I 
thought  of  the  hard-pushed  and  desperate  man  who  was  toiling,  sweating, 
agonizing  to  keep  that  family  together.  I  could  fancy  Downer  coming  in  from 
his  degrading  labors,  casting  off  the  slough  with  which  encounter  with  rogues  ^ 
and  knaves,  sharpers  and  misers  had  besmeared  him,  and  enjoying  the  lovely 
influence  of  that  home  scene.  Yes,  now  I  understood  what  he  was  battling 
for — to  keep  these  safe  and  screened  from  misery.  Poor  fellow  1  and  my  heart 
reproached  me  for  what  my  heart  had  felt  toward  him  of  late. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Downer  and  I  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  repeated  my  name.  Mrs.  Downer  recollected  it,  she  said, 
hut  she  made  no  allusion  to  former  times,  and  our  remarks  turned  wholly  on 
present  topics.  In  a  few  minutes  I  took  my  leaye,  preparing  to  encounter  the 
fury  of  the  storm  on  foot.  • 
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Brightly  the  morning  met 

The  sun  on  yonder  plain ;. 
Darkly  the  night  has  set 

On  mangled  heaps  of  slain, 
Who  hravely  strove  with  gleaming  blade, 
And  darkly  dyed  the  greenwood  glade 

With  living  streams  of  gore. 

On  mangled  heaps  of  slain 

The  night  has  darkly  set ; 
But  on  that  gory  plain 

A  few  are  breathing  yet, 
A  few  who,  bleeding,  dying  there, 
To  foemen  raise  a  feeble  prayer, 

And  mercy  now  implore. 

Mercy  I  while  the  thunders  roll 

Above  the  reeking  sod ; 
Mercy  !  while  the  passing  soul 

Is  soon  to  meet  its  God  I 
Mercy  I  while  the  quivering  breath 
Is  wrestling  with  the  giant  Death^ 

In  anguish  sad  and  sore  I 

Oh  I  give  an  hour,  ye  fiends  I 

For  life  is  ebbing  fast ; 
An  hour  —  their  all  depends. 

One  hour  —  't  will  be  their  last  I 
But  no !  the  coward  butchers  smite, 
And  they  who  bled  for  Truth  and  Right 

Now  sink  to  rise  no  more  I 

Great  God  I  doth  Murder  keep 

His  watch  upon  the  earth. 
And  will  Thy  lightnings  sleep. 

While  deeds  like  these  have  birth  ? 
For  him  who  deals  such  dastard  blow. 
For  him  who  slays  a  fallen  foe. 

Is  VENOEANCB  uot  in  storo  ? 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


Tom  Bbown  at  Oxford  :  A  Sequel  to  School-Days  at  Rugby.     Part  Second.    Boston : 

TiCKNOR  AND  FlELDS. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  Manliness  and  Muscle  began  to  take  place 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  as  real  virtues.  Popularly  they  were  always  en- 
dorsed —  but  common-sense  and  truth  tell  us  that  Serious  people  always  re- 
garded them  in  common  with  Amusement,  as  very  improper  elements  of  pro- 
priety, and  rather  to  be  avoided  than  courted  by  the  good.  The  physique  had 
no  recognized  place  in  education ;  even  now  that  school  is  a  marvellous  excep- 
tion in  which  gymnastic  training  is  as  much  cared  for,  and  believed  to  be  of  as 
much  real  importance  as  the  Latin  Grammar  or  Algebra.  Yet  the  stem  and 
incontrovertible  judgment  of  Science  has  declared  that  dx  Tiours  of  exercise  a 
doAj  are  required  by  the  growing  body  for  its  full  development,  while  Common- 
Sense  shows  that  health  is  essential  not  merely  to  happiness,  but  morality. 

Finally  there-  came  a  Great  Awakening  to  the  claims  of  the  body  to  be 
treated  with  something  more  than  cold  respect.  Medicine,  as  it  gave  up  super- 
stition, and  fell  back  on  *  the  healing  power  of  Nature,*  began  to  finii  that 
dosing  would  not  mend  up  a  shattered  constitution,  and  that  prevention  by 
early  physical  training  was  worth  any  amount  of  cure  by  drugs.  A  liberal 
school  showed  itself  in  theology  — •  the  mens  saiia  in  corpore  sano  doctrine 
began  to  gain  ground. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  this  advance  of  Common-Sense  that  much  should 
be  said  of  Physical  Education,  and  one  of  its  results  has  been  the  Tom  Brown 
books.  The  basis  of  the  School-Days  at  Rugby,  and  of  the  first  part  of  Tom 
Brown,  was  really  that  of  fresh  air,  free  out-of-door  life,  strong  ^ercise,  and 
that  straight-forward,  manly  simplicity  of  mind  which  is  so  generally  attendant 
on  such  culture  in  youth.  No  wonder  that  the  works  were  popular.  They 
supplied  a  growing  want  of  the  age  ;  they  adapted  romance,  so  to  speak,  to  a 
new  idea;  they  gave  the  narrative,  which  always  comes  sooner  or  later,  now-a- 
days,  to  popularize  a  theory. 

There  is  one  manifest  fault  in  these  works  —  a  world  consisting  entirely  of 
mere  Tom  Browns  would  be  sadly  deficient  in  poetry,  philosophy  and  the 
aasthetic  element.  Great  digestion,  ruddy  health,  the  temperate  enjoyment  of 
much  ale,  and  preeminence  in  rowing  and  boxing  —  yes,  all  of  these,  accom- 
panied even  by  sterling  piety  and  sound  morality,  are  not  all  that  education 
need  provide.  They  will  grow  *  a  fine  young  man,'  yes  —  a  very  fine  young 
man  —  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  all  the  young  men  in  existence  were 
Tom  Browns,  the  world  would  be  much  better  than  it  is.  However,  let  us  not 
ask  for  too  much  at  once.  The  lesson  which  the  author  teaches  is  one  sadly 
needed.  We  want  manly  young  men  in  this  age  of  shops,  factories,  sedentary 
occupations,  sharp  dealing  and  debilitating  dissipation ;  and  he  who  shows 
this,  does  the  age  good  service. 
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In  the  second  volume  of  Tom  Brown  we  hai-e  less  cf  "me  pcj^'al  rirz* 
but  much  more  of  the  reT-ults  of  simplj  moral  and  mmzily  trafzirz.  t.  h.  ix 
hero  a'lvances  into  act! re  life,  with  its  tn^U  and  tempcafffi&s.  azfl  'i^ryz^L  ±ei 
all  l^.-ars  himself  with  a  firmness  and  singie-heartcdcess  wid.:i  55  =«  f:r±  z 
every  tirX  with  peculiar  tact,  and  through  advenmr^s  of  ggyw-^-g  fni^r*?:.  I: is 
emphaticallv  a  living  bo«jk  —  one  in  which  not  the  hero  al-3c.e.  cth  t^ct  n:- 
onlinate  character,  has  a  real  being,  and  that  marked  indfridTaLlfrr  dsire^  i:: 
from  copying  fr^r^^rlutUji,  Tthat  great  resort  of  ve^  noxeiists.  bn  fr^jo.  rV.- 
lowing  nature  closfirly.  The  interest  which  it  awakens  is  rather  such  as  w;  prs 
to  fascinating  sketohvs  of  natural  history  or  traveL  or  ocher  tmrhfil  fecrr- 
tion  thin  to  a  sensation  novel  —  but  it  u  interest,  and  that  cf  the  ntz^  absor>- 
ing  kind. 

U  U  needless  to  say  that  coming  from  the  press  of  Ticks'ob  axd  FelWl  this 
volume  is  printed  with  English  neatness  and  solidity.  It  is  preceded  br  a  most 
graceful  and  friendly  dedication  to  Jaxes  Russeli.  Lowtxx.  from  the  aodior. 
TnoMAS  HconE<«.  A  fine  steel  portrait  of  this  latter  gaitleznan  pre&ces  die 
volume. 
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Calkins.    Xevr-York:  Habpcr  A2n>  Brgthzbs. 

ly  the  '  Utopia  *  of  Sir  Thoxas  Mobe,  we  are  told  that  the  walls  of  the 
ideal  city  described  in  that  work  are  painted  over  with  figures  of  all  imagiDaUe 
objects,  which  becoming  familiar  to  children  by  sight*  are  described  to  them  in 
detail  by  teachers,  or  by  their  already  taught  comiade&  Caxpaxklla,  Coxi- 
xirs,  the  leading  literati  of  the  Reformation,  (all  of  wh<Hn  were  deeply  inteieft- 
ed  in  education.;  and  at  a  later  date,  Pestalozzi,  cherished  this  theny  of  Ami- 
liarizing  the  young  with  r'lrti  and  witure,  and  of  gradaallj  derelopiiig  and 
disciplining  their  min«ls  by  an  object ir^  course  of  (amiliarity  with  what  is  leaDy 
useful  in  the  experiences  of  ordinary  life.  It  has  very  weU  been  obserred  that 
no  man  would  be  better  educated  than  he  who  knows  pofectlj  w^U  what  the 
things  are  wJiich  he  sees  ;  but  how  few  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  fcwwa««r ! 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  theory  that  3Ir.  Calkos  has  writtexi  thS^  book; 
one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  really  talented  teacher,  could  eridentlj  derdop 
an  average  child*  s  mind  to  a  degree  of  general  intelligence  such  as  la  seldffiB 
paralleled 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  would  have  the  teacher  thoroughljr  qaestioa 
the  child  on  form  and  color,  on  the  qualities  of  objects,  on  bodilj  &CDltie8|  on 
the  meaning  and  uses  of  all  &miliar  things^  and  in  a  word,  of  coltiTating  that 
(acuity  of  faculties  —  the  art  of  taking  <i  deeply  uated  interat  in  all  that  oomca 
before  coenizanoe.     In  teaching  these,  an  extremely  ingenious  system  Is  adopt- 
ed involving  practical  but  extremely  easy  instruction  in  geometrical  linefli  in 
color,  number,  size,  weight,  sound,  and  of  the  human  body ;  involving  a  oomw 
of  physical  training  which  is  extremely  weU  illustrated  after  the  plan  of  Lnro 
and  SoHRSBEK.  and  tbe  modincations  of  Cathsbixx  £L  Bsechxr,  R.  T.  Trau^  O. 
H.  Tatlob,  and  Pr.  Lewis.     From  this  we  come  to  methods  of  teachings  and  a 
series  of  *  object  lessons,*  and  the  development  of  moral  idea&    It  is  needloM 
to  say  that  the  work  is  an  excellent  one  —  but  we  commend  it  with  the  pto- 
Ttso  that  it  can  only  be  used  by  teachers  of  more  than  ordinaiy  intelligaieei 
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New-Brighton^  Staten-Mandj  Aug.  16, 1861. 
Dear  Knickerbocker  :  It  is  commonly  written  that 

*  There  is  no  purification  without  fire.' 

How  forcibly  hy  this  old  saying  been  brought  home  to  every  Northern  heart  since 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  July  21st !  Since  we  were  a  nation,  no  darker  day  ever  dawned 
over  the  free  United  States  of  North-America.  I  trust  that  these  lines  will  not  be 
perused  by  an  eye  which  did  not  become  grave  and  stem  when  that  triumph  of  evil 
first  sent  its  thunder-tones  over  the  great,  brave  land  of  freedom. 

But  we  learned  in  k  brief  hour  that  that  black  Sunday  was  neither  our  Moncontour 
nor  our  Waterloo.  Sumter  had  been  a  nettle-sting,  but  the  Bull  Run  disaster  was  *■  the 
live  coal  on  the  heart  of  the  American  people.'  Let  who  would  be  in  the  wrong ;  let 
the  noble  Scott,  scrupulous  and  delicate  as  noble,  prove  his  bravery  by  avowing  himself 
the  greatest  moral  coward  alive,  because  he  had  risked  a  battle  in  defiance  of  his  better 
judgment ;  let  Horace  Greeley  save  the  Tribune  by  making  scape-goats  of  the  wild 
riders  who  wield  the  lance-pens  of  that  fierce  condottieriship — let  the  blame  be  cast 
where  you  will,  and  the  whole  Northern  press  and  people  join  in  keen  debate  as  to  who 
or  what  was  to  blame  —  through  the  black  and  terrible  storm-clouds  gleamed  still  one 
light  —  the  lurid  lightning  of  a  stem  resolve  not  to  yields  portending  the  crushing  and 
destroying  thunder-bolt  of  revenge. 

I  have  not  yet  met  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  dispirited  by  that  disaster.  It 
whetted  up  to  resistance  hearts  which  had  despaired  before,  or  grown  apathetic  among 
weary  hopes  and  fears.  *  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  a  friend  of  your  Sanctum,  *  they  do  n't  know 
the  North  I '  No  wonder :  why,  we  did  not  know  it ;  nobody  knew  it  before,  unless  it 
were  some  sage  gray-beard,  who  had  seen  the  grandsires  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  would  say,  had  triangulated  the  breed  through  three  descents,  and  was  pretty 
certain  what  must  come  of  it.  We  are  beginning  to  find  pretty  rapidly  now  what  that 
*  must '  means.  When  the  people  of  the  North  ceased  to  cry,  *  On  to  Richmond  I '  they 
began  to  m^an  *  On  to  New-Orleans  ! '  Had  the  Southem  pirates  known  the  North, 
they  would  have  refrained  from  that  victory.  They  would  have  been  contented  to 
worry  and  worry  on,  letting  the  Doughfaces  increase,  and  £he  men  who  only  see  that 
the  whole  affair  is  *  bad  for  business/  strengthen  in  power.  Wo  to  the  Doughface  now 
who  dares  chill  the  war  ! 

Arm  and  out !  sword  and  musket,  hurrah !  Men,  all  is  right  yet  —  all 's  safe  — 
safe  as  ever.  *  Noch  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  verloren ' — *  Freedom  is  not  lost  yet  I '  Tou 
have  much  before  you,  but  there  is  daylight  coming.  Women  of  America  I  your  social 
influence  is  most  intimately  blent  with  this  war.  You  can  send  men  onward  to  fulfil 
a  high  and  noble  duty  which  will  cast  a  glory  over  a  life-time  and  confer  honor  on  all 
their  kith  and  kin — or  you  can  withhold  themt  You  can  at  home  strengthen  sound 
political  principles,  inspiro  sound  enthusiasm  for  what  is  right,  and  make  men  true 
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zr.trC  ':.-T>  •  —  or  jv:  :'\z.  :>-o;rij-;  :r.T=:.  ''.•j  referring  a3  £iiKh  in  all  thitis^c: 
Z-yji  !>  •.:.*  =»'.?:  -^1.1  i  4::.i  9r:li*i:  i-t-rr^ts.  Ah!  there  are  few  of  too.  &«  a 
'ii'ij!.vr-  of  •.':.*  N'-.-..  w:.  J  r-ifc  no:  9*-j«-a  ibeatselTes  vonhj  of  the  mosbi 
di;*  of  '.!i      G>i  b'.*-i  "0- !  ^ 

/•f  ^  ^rj  mm  aii  r>-.jn  -wai?  iV.r  nii^ii  up  dfnnii^ljf  that  «v  iLnv  ■HKJiC  I 
a  n*^-  'yri?r  o/*  th\n-j».  i.iio  i  :i:-»  *>>.L*I  ciaiit:  js,  and  lire  aecordiaglf'.  TtisfifUK  I 
an<l  drirriTiInz.  ar^d  uxiaz  v'.Il  !io:  c<^ase  raiitn'T  some  fiae  momiii^  and  ill  1 
then  g'j  on  i:i  the  :rr>i  oM  vaj.  No;  a  bit  of  i:.  Oat  of  this  baittle  we  go  noi  n  I 
the  c*:i.er  of  rlaverr  *A'j.'.'  Aar<  ii-r^i  txllryjiilfi-om  the  Border  Siaie*^  and  the  eon  | 
\»i\i  b-:  i.'.m'rtT  g.-j  rt  1  i?e i  as  t  J  be  -ja i-*r  Federal  control.  If  resistance  be  proloagA  I 
]".;  tJte  o'.a'.-k  b-;  re-^ojaized  as  free  everv  where.  To  this  we  are  coming — wiDn.d  I 
ve  —  a:.  1  <i>.-3  anj  one  believe  that  sich  results  can  be  reached  and  the  old  oniai 
respeo:  ftr.  and  deference  to  '  the  Syi:h '  be  maintuned  ?  Xever  !  There  is  i  «■ 
life,  a  new  fivire.  a  brilliint  daim  of  hope  before  the  fres  ITnited  States  of  5ai^ 
Am  en '.-a.  We  sha!!  not  fe*rl  as  we  did ;  we  shall  be  well<nigh  a  new  people,  wheiiii  ' 
are  free  (r-tm  the  old  curse  which  divided  brothers  and  made  as  continoallT  vretehei 
Awav  H-ith  it !  —  oit  with  it !  —  hustle  it  into  forgetfolness  and  notlung  as  Booa  M 
pOnsiMe ! 

It  ^ires  curious  subject  for  thought  whoi  we  reflect  what  wonld  be  the  lesoh  i 
pr'wkin'j:  this  induted  bubble  of  Southern  prestige ;  of  redocing  the  diadowj  pMMe 
knigiit  I*  hu  proper  piiltrv  proportions.  Hitherto  the  South  and  not  the  North  bi 
^iven  cli.iracter  in  great  measure  to  the  American  people.  Unpractical  and  mpafO' 
ous  id*.'i»  as  to  the  gentility  of  idleness  and  extravagance,  lawlessness  snd  ignonnee, 
have  «tni;:zled,  and  triumphantiv,  with  the  innate  Yankee  tendencj  to  indostiyiBi 
sobriety.  All  this  must  change.  For  instance,  we  are  to  hear  no  more  noaaoM 
comparison  between  Norman  gentlemen  in  the  South,  and  Saxon  choris  in  the  North. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  is  an  amusing  trifle,  but  which  is  of  quite  as  much  importntt 
as  any  other  Southern  claim  to  preeminence.  I  refer  to  this  oft-iteimted  rh""  of 
*  Norman '  characteristics  as  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  the  old  Saxons  were  out  and  out  slare-dealera,  whidi  ^ 
Normans  were  not.  The  Saxons  sold  slaves  from  among  themselves  into  for^gn  hnd^ 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Normans,  who  did  not  The  Saxons  had  eearU.  or  Boi^  I 
know,  but  they  had  also  theovoes^  or  literal  slaves.  I  have  not  Sip  Francis  pALfltiTi 
and  Turner  at  hand,  but  I  remember  that  Bulwer  introduces  the  whole  abonunitioi 
in  his  Harold.  Now,  if  this  does  not  knock  the  whole  Norman  Confederate  IW 
Family  theory  into  nonsense,  I  am  mistaken. 

lint  if  the  Chivalry  be  so  Norman,  where  then  are  the  names  f  I  know  of  mort 
than  one  full-blood  Yankee  cognomen  which  appears  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey ;  ia 
fact,  I  think  that  no  American  genealogist  will  deny  that  nearly  every  New-Englaid 
name  is  that  of  some  family  which  always  was  respectable  and  educated,  from  its  veiy 
first  Puritan  ancestor.  People  who  had  had  these  experiences  are  not  generallj  of  *tte 
lower  orders.'  Name  for- name,  there  are  two  of  the  Norman  in  New-England  for  one 
in  the  South.  Stick  a  pin  there  —  not  that  it  ^s*  of  any  account,  but  the  Chivalry  *r**^ 
on  it. 

But  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  names  which  were  originally  JVonnoa  and 
those  French  ones  of  a  far  later  date  which  came  in  with  the  Huguenots.  There  an 
some  curious  blunders  made  occasionally  in  this  department  by  Southern  gentlemen, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  knightly  sons  of  Norman  ancestors,  when  in  zfltUty 
tticir  first  American  ^  prop  *  was  one  of  the  sixteen  thoiuand  French  Huguenots  who 
settled  in  South-Carolina  alone ;  doubtless  some  worthy  weaver  —  a  man  of  real  honestr, 
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-  who  would  go  off  in  a  hearty  Gascon  rage  could  he  see  his  traitorous,  fire-and-dirt- 
eating,  labor-despising  descendant.  When  people  came  in  by  the  ten  thousand,  they 
could  not  all  be  noble  —  and  they  were  not. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  effort  to  extract  blood  out  of  a  thousand  descents,  modified  by 
a  thousand  crosses,  and  from  a  heraldic  turnip  after  all,  is  somewhat  delirious. 
Suppose  we  of  the  North  were  to  try  to  prove  our  descent  from  the  Saxons  on  the 
ground  that  our  ancestors  were  greatly  addicted,  as  we  are,  to  the  use  of  the  bath ;  for, 
as  old  chroniclers  narrate,  even  the  Saxon  peasants  in  inland  districts  had  a  daily 
warm  wash  all  over,  while  among  the  Normans  such  a  custom  did  not  prevail  any 
more  than  at  the  present  day  in  Georgia.  Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  thQ  editor 
of  the  Mobile  Register^  or  Charleston  Courier^  or  any  of  the  Richmond  sociologists,  had 
discovered  any  argument  as  strong  as  this  on  their  side  of  the  ethnological  fence,  we 
should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it.  Let  the  mud-sills  be  thankful  that  the  soap, 
water,  and  towel  argument  balances  in  their  favor. 

If  nothing  else  should  come  of  the  war,  it  would  have  effected  enough  to  my  mind 
in  this,  that  a  vast  amount  of  sickening  folly  and  disgusting  mock  romance,  like  this 
precious  Norman-blood  fancy,  will  have  been  well  ridiculed  out  of  sight.  Our  old 
friends  —  I  mean  our  new  foes  —  over  Mason  and  Dixon's  are  not  bad  fellows  in  the 
mun ;  but  prosperity  hath  made  them  arrogant,  until,  step  by  step,  they  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  assuming  for  themselves  a  degree —  and  that  no  moderate  one  —  of  cul- 
ture, education,  courtesy,  innate  refinement,  generosity,  bravery,  and  all  other  virtues 
and  elegancies,  and  of  denying  any  and  every  thing  of  the  kind  to  the  North.  In  fact, 
the  Southerner  who,  during  a  half-hour's  conversation  with  a  Northern  gentleman  or 
lady,  does  not  let  fall  a  very  broad  hint  to  the  effect  that  his  countrymen  are  superior 
to  all  from  our  side  of  the  line  in  the  essential  points  of  good  breeding,  is  a  rarity 
whom  very  few  have  ever  encountered.  And,  curiously  enough,  Northern  people, 
especially  on  the  border,  have  timidly  given  in  to  this  assumption.  They  cfo  n't  like 
it ;  *  but  then  there  is  such  an  ease  of  manner ;  such  chivalry.' 

The  war,  aiding  other  social  developments,  my  dear  Knickerbocker,  is  scattering 
this  very  extravagant  concession  to  the  winds.  I  see  the  day  coming  when  such  intol- 
•  erably  snobbish  assumption  as  John  Forsyte's  journal  was  guilty  of  some  time  ago  in 
its  comparison  between  Lincoln  and  Davis  will  only  be  thought  of  by  the  whole  world 
as  on  a  par  with  the  self-laudations  of  a  clown  in  the  ring,  just  as  there  will  be  a  time 
when  any  provincialism,  whether  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  or  Charleston, 
will  seem  to  every  gentleman  to  be  as  paltry  as  it  is  vulgar.  Just  as  certainly  as  small 
farms,  free  schools,  free  labor  and  manufactures  are  destined  to  Northemize,  at  no 
distant  date,  all  the  Tobacco  States,  is  it  sure  that  there  will  be  swept  away  from  the 
whole  American  people  a  certain  vulgar  vein  of  cotton-born  gasconading,  a  bowie- 
knifing  canaillishness,  and  an  indolent  arrogance  which  have  long  been  intolerable  to 
every  really  representative  American  gentleman. 

And  with  such  a  change  as  this,  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  social  life  of 
the  American  people.  Yours  ever,  maob  Slopm. 


Excellent  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.  —  It  is  with  a  genuine  satisfaction 
that  we  notice  the  establishment,  the  ensuing  month,  by  Miss  Mart  Y.  Bban, 
who  has  associated  with  her  Mrs.  Ditez  and  Miss  Moffat,  or  a  Boarding  and 
Day-School  for  young  ladies,  at  79  East  Fifteenth-street,  in  this  city.    Miss 
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Beax  ha.s  h^en  distinguished  for  many  jean  ms  the  principal  of  one  of  our 
lar^es:  an  1  most  successfai  day-schools.  She  brings  to  the  support  of  her 
prescn:  enterprise  a  character  finely  moulded  by  experience  and  admirably 
adapted  to  her  v>:ation  ;  aid  a  mind  richly  endowed  by  natore,  and  perfected 
by  the  m  >st  finished  culture.  We  are  persuaded  that  her  school  will  satisfy 
all  wh<>  desire  for  their  daughters  a  thorough  and  acoompliahed  educatioD, 
and  we  wish  for  it  the  measure  of  success  it  is  certain  to  deserrcL 


*  ya':?ttinff :  a  Saltish  EpUtle^^  addressed  to  the  publisher  hereof^  is  a  'Rhap- 
so'lical  Rhapsody/  (from  a  female  pen,  *  as  we  do  guess;,')  which  will  be  fonnd 
to  >>e  *  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.'  It  is  a  striking  example  of 
'  diverting  attention : ' 

*  Tbk  yaris  are  manned,  the  mndior  wd^ied. 

The  5noiry  sail  outspringa ; 
Merrily  O  \  before  the  blast, 
Mr  callant  yacht  is  boondlng  Cut : 
On  Trinity-jipire  I  look  my  last, 

B<jme  off  on  ea^^s  wingSw'  —  Ralth  RAXwnc. 

'  Had  to  shift  the  tackle  a  bit  to  make  the  stanza  jibe ;  but  I  dare  say  Rjxfh  Ra5- 
DOM.  'tvhoever  he  be,  is  a  clever  salt,  and  won't  mind  the  liberty  I  're  taken.    Sailors 
are  an  obliging  set  in  general,  and  Ralph  is  everr  inch  a  8aiI<M>.     lliat  I  know  by  lus 
slang ;  and  that  he  is  a  patriot,  I  know  by  the  Xew  Yankee  Doodzjk  Soxo  in  your  last 
i&)ue.     I  like  to  know  under  what  flag  people  sail,  for  we  hare  fidlen  on  8iifl{MGioiis 
times,  and  it  is  n*t  safe  to  overhaul  every  chance  craft  yon  come  along-eide  oC    Just 
imagine  yourself,  friend  Exice,  aboard  my  crack  yacht  the  *  Stormy  Petrel,'  ooMting 
in  and  out  the  delectable  coves  of  old  Long  Island,  as  we  used  to  coast  in  old  Ileve^ 
to-be-forgotten  times.    Just  leave  Old  Enick  to  look  out  for  himself  (and-iie  manages 
his  own  business  admirably,)  and  come  aboard  my  yacht,  and  haTe  a  good  time.    Yonr 
head  is  as  full  of  *  copy '  and  *  proof  as  mine  is  of  *  Wall-street,'  whenerer  I  take  up 
tliose  atrocious  ^  Revelations.^    I  say,  messmate,  if  you  do  n't  order  tihat  man  of  yonn 
to  reef  sail,  and  not  crowd  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  infernal  machineiy  of  that 
den  of  Mammon,  all  in  one  breath,  I  'II  leave  the  Old  Enick  astern,  and  not  touch  m- 
other  issue  until  after  dog-days.    Why,  what  do  you  think  I  heard  a  land-lubber  ny 
the  other  day  ?    *  I  never  breathe,'  says  he,  *  from  the  beginning  of  a  '' JUoelatUm^  to 
the  end ;  they  're  a  second  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  make  me  squiim  in  ny 
patent-leathers  ?    Is  n't  that  avcfid^  that  ^  legitimate  transaction  ? '    I  never  want  to  meet 
the  writer  of  those  articles :  I  think  he  could  look  through  me  like  the  Aix-SiEaie ; 
and  yet  I  'm  no  worse  than  most  people  ! ' 

*  Now,  slack  up  a  bit  on  the  ^  Revelations,*  and  be  easy  until  after  frost ;  do  n't  yon 
see  this  is  a  case  of  *  serious  conviction,*  and  the  poor  sinner  will  have  very  O'lJoyd  or 
blue-fever  ?  What  if  he  should  die,  and  the  '  crowner '  should  bring  in  a  verdict^ 
'  Eilled  by  a  Revelation,'  would  n't  you  have  to  *  swing  *  otherwise  than  in  your  haiih 
mock  ?  That  was  bad  enough  —  the  yarn  you  told  about  folks  working  so  hard  dmiii^ 
the  week,  that  when  Sunday  came  they  could  tCt  rest,  because  it  was  almost  like  deith 
to  stop !  It  is  well  enough  to  give  folks  a  gentle  hint  to  take  in  sail,  and  not  ran  on  to 
the  breakers ;  but  there  's  neither  reason  nor  rhyme  in  frightening  one  to  death  to  Mm 
his  soul. 

'  Come  aboard  my  yacht,  and  let  the  sea-breeze  brush  the  cobwebs  from  your  dH^ 
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brain.  I  've  as  choice  spirits  here  as  were  ever  *  called  from  the  vasty  deep/  encased  in 
either  vessels  of  glass  or  vessels  of  tin.  The  magnificent  haze  of  an  August  simset  is 
blending  land  and  water  in  one  rapturous  mist  of  enchantment.  The  glorious  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  tinge  with  demi-tones  of  gold,  and  bronze  the  sombre  waves ;  the  sails 
are  idly  flapping  against  the  masts ;  but  there  she  comes  !  a  *  breath  of  the  Oceanides,* 
that  is,  a  'cat's  paw,'  and  inflates  them  ;.  and  we  seem  wafted  onward  to  that  haven  of 
the  Lotophagi,  (Staten  Island,  where  lives  the  Frog  Correspondent,)  where  are  sweet 
dreams  and  fairy  visions :  bright  hopes  and  Maoe  Sloper  —  Avast  there  I  Aground, 
by  Jove  !  I  like  to  have  run  down  a  Staten  Island  ferry-boat,  and  sunk  every  living 
soul  that  had  n't  a  life-preserver !  Horrible  catastrophe :  you  '11  read  all  about  it  in 
to-morrow  morning's  papers.  Do  you  know  I  hate  all  steamboats,  or,  as  the  Parley- 
vous  call  them,  Batteaux  d  Vapeur.  Yes,  I  do.  The  eternal  *  puflF,  pufiF,  puff ! '  the 
^jamais-toujoura ! '  *  toujours-jamais  ! '  of  their  indefatigable  piston  annihilates  to  my 
mind  all  the  poetry  of  nautical  handicraft.  Give  me  the  creaking  cordage ;  the  rough 
command  to  man  the  sails ;  the  boatswain's  whistle  !  there 's  poetry  for  you,  (see 
Shakspeare  ;)  the  cheery  yo-heave-'o  !  the  thousand-and-one  accessories  and  symphonieH 
of  a  vessel ;  give  me  any  thing  but  a  fire-eater,  cither  on  land  or  sea.  My  muse  never 
inspires  me  aboard  of  one  :  she  gets  the  sulks  whenever  Horatio  Allen  puts  a  new 
boiler  into  one.  Steam-ye«se/s  6ven  are  despicable ;  they  're  a  species  of  hybrid,  a 
compromise  between  ^olus  and  Neptune,  and  we  want  no  compromises  just  now, 
on  land  or  sea.  But  iron  is  a  great  'institution,'  and  this  is  an  '  iron  age.'  Did  you 
over  rise  from  your  desk  with  a  hrain-ache^  and  plunge  aplomb  into  the  labyrinths  of 
Horatio  Allen's  '  Novelty  Works  ?  '  And  were  you  piloted  through  that  immense  es- 
tablishment b/that  great,  strong  man,  who  has  imbibed  the  aesthetics  of  iron  for  yeai-s, 
until  his  whole  system  has  become  so  '  tinctured,'  that  he  do  n't  need  any  of  the  'poth- 
ccary*s  stuff?  Then  you  probably  got  rid  of  your  brain-ache,  and  came  away  with  a 
head-ache,  occasioned  by  the  volume  of  sound  entering  the  tympanum ;  a  thing  to  be 
speedily  gotten  rid  of,  and  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  as  is  an  overplus  of  ideas,  like 
what  the  redoubtable  Mace  Sloper  is  troubled  with.  It 's  a  chronic  complaint  with 
him,  and  he  never  will  get  rid  of  it  unless  he  goes  to  sea.  But  the  change  did  you 
good,  no  doubt.  Ideas  are  like  the  measles  —  you  're  safe  so  long  as  they  come  outy  but  if 
they  once  strike  in,  you  're  a  goner,  and  all  the  'por.hecary  stuff  in  Gotham  can't  save 
you.  To  rae  there  is  something  strangely  fascinating  in  iron  casting.  Listen !  the 
*  Song  of  the  Forge : ' 

*  Clang  !  clang !  the  massive  anvils  ring  — 
Clang !  clang !  a  hundred  hammers  swing ; 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply ; 

Clang!  clan^! 
Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  ? 

*  Clang !  clang !  we  forge  the  coulter  now  — 
The  coulter  of  the  kindlv  plough ; 

Sweet  Mary,  mother,  bless  our  toil ; 
May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 
To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind, 

The  most  benignant  soil. 

*  Clang!  clang!  again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  nammer*s  potent  blows? 
Clink !  clank !  we  forge  the  Giant  Chain 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain, 
'Midst  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides ; 

Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 
The  rocky  roadstead  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 
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Ii*rk  b!Trti>er»  erf"  li*  forrb  — 
Tt*  if  >L  :«Lp**i  of  Tonr  Uovs. 
Tit  fin.fcr-.%'i  rfrl  trcA:!!  ? 

C«:dz  t  cUa^ !  m  baminr  Vrrmi.  dear 
Aci'i  br.:iLu.t.  of  briAt  »pulu  i*  pcnrsd 

Arouad  ft&4  Dp  is  xitt  datkj  air. 
Aft  our  hMmmtn  forge  the  f 


*  TLe  fr  vord !  a  dudc  of  drad ;  jet  mhem 

L'p'in  th«  frt^nnaii'ft  tb;gfa  *t  is  boud. 

While  for  bif  aitar  and  hU  beanii« 

Wbilf;  for  tLe  land  tbax  gave  him  binlt, 
Tite  war-druDU  rolL  tbe  tmmpcta  i 

How  MCTed  is  it  then ! 

'  Whecerer  PjT  tbe  truth  and  right 
It  flaflbe^  in  the  van  c»f  fight ; 
Whether  in  »rime  wild  moontain- 
As  that  where  fell  Leokidas  ; 

'  Or  on  ivjme  ffterile  plain  and  item, 
A  Marftton  or  a  Ban  nock  bam ; 
Or  'mid  fierce  crags  and  bnstlinjg  riDs^ 
The  Switzer*!)  Alp«.  grar  Trrol  s  hills; 
Or,  a;*  when  »ank  the  Armada's  pride. 
It  (Eleam«  abore  the  stormr  tide ; 
.Still,  still,  whene'er /A«  hatUe-veord 

Im  Liberty  —  vrh^n  m/en  do  tland 

ForjuMttct  and  their  tudize  land  — 
Then  Ueavex  bless  the  .Swoed.' 

*  IIkaven  bleha  our  swords,  and  give  them  Tictorj!  I  Ve  •  mind  to  tmn  UmK 
\in\hif:t:r :  on  reflection,  I  think  I  will ;  eo  you  may  conrider  this  mj  '  last  will  and  tefts- 
rrjent,'  and  UxJge  it  safely  in  the  Recorder's  Office  in  the  rear  of  tbe  City  Hall.  Btt  the 
*  .-tomiv  Petrel '  will  never  striki-  to  a  secession  flag,  of  that  jon  may  be  wan.  Jkm 
U-aut: fully  LoxG fellow  sings  of  the  *  Building  of  the  Ship : ' 

*  Bi.iLb  her  straight,  0  worthy  master! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a  gocMllv  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  ware  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! ' 

Poor  I.ONG FELLOW  !  hc  has  met  with  a  cross-sea  on  life's  voyage,  and  takes  it  heavily ! 
Will  \\it  ever  launch  anymore  such  taut  craft  as  the  *  Psafan  of  Life  ? '  Itlunkso: 
there  is  srimething  holy  in  sorrow  which  elevates  while  it  chastens  the  heart.  I  verily 
l/eli'jve  his  best  song  is  yet  Uy  come.  I  have  great  faith  in  mankind  just  now,  aad  great 
faith  in  my  yacht :  she  '11  out-sail  any  croft  in  these  waters  ;  bat  every  bonnie  laddie 
thinks  his  pibroch  srjunds  the  sweetest ;  every  school-boy  thinks  his  inllow-whistle  the 
loudest,  and  every  Yankee  lx>a.<*ts  that  his  jack-knife  is  the  sharpest,  and  it  ought  to  be. 
'  lie  leaves  no  stone  unturned '  till  he  has  whet  it,  at  least  Whittier  says  so ;  and  the 
Yankee  boys  have  sharpened  up  their  *  knives '  pretty  well  for  the  struggle,  /'m  fnmd 
of  our  Yankee  CouJtins  I  I  said  my  muse  never  inspired  me  aboard  a  fire-eater  ;  yon 
need  n't  infer  from  that  she  ever  inspires  me  very  highly  any  where,  though  I  've  trolled 
some  sea-songs  of  my  own  in  days  '  lang  syne.'  I  ^m  the  same  plain,  blont,  old- 
fashioned  tar  you  used  to  know  years  ago ;  have  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
picked  up  fun  wherever  I  found  it,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  though  there  are  hot 
i'i'w  of  the  'jolly'  craft  afloat  just  now,  either  North  or  South. 

*  Look  yonder  !  Here  have  we  been  bowling  along  in  a  stiff  breeze,  losing  the  belt 
of  the  scenery  while  I  have  been  moralizing  —  not  in  the  fine  vein  of  Haiilbt  orer  Ae 
lawycr^s  skull,  or  what  might  have  been  a  lawyer's,  but  nevertheless  moralising.    Boti 
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*  look  away ! '  The  distant  woodlands  of  the  interior,  the  clustering  hamlets,  the 
pearly  strand,  the  sea-gulls  taking  their  last  flight,  hovering  closer  and  closer  to  the 
waves,  till  their  silvery  wings  glitter  in  the  spray,  kissing  the  sea  affectionately,  like 
truant  sailor-boys  I  wot  of,  bidding  their  mother  a  long  good-night.  Aground  again, 
by  Jove  !  — not  the  yacht,  but  me.  As  I  'm  a  man,  I'm  shedding  tears  !  I  was  think- 
ing of  my  mother  and  her  *  long  good-night.' 

Mr  mother's  hand  —  it  comes  before  me  now, 
That  pallid  hand,  and  rests  upon  my  brow ; 
The  hrst  to  stroke  the  wavelets  of  my  hair ; 
The  first  to  bless  me  at  the  rite  of  prayer : 
That  cherished  hand  it  rests  upon  my  brow : 
0  angel  Mother  1  dost  thou  watch  me  now  ? 

I  believe  we  old  salts  think  a  vast  deal  more  of  our  mothers  than  the  world  gives  us 
credit  for.  Heaven,  air,  and  what  little  of  earth  we  catch  a  glimpse  of,  conspire  in  send- 
ing our  souls  dancing  hornpipes  on  the  main-deck  of  terrestrial  bliss.  The  fragrant  pufl" 
of  a  superb  Havana  wafts  your  remaining  senses  to  the  regions  of  sublime  forgetfulness ; 
but  if  I  had  some  of  Mace  Slopkr's  famous  *  Turkish  recipe,'  I  'd '  color  my  meerschaum.' 
Our  material  casket,  or,  in  artistic  terms,  our  physique,  is  swaying  in  a  Chilian  hammock, 
rocked,  as  the  primeval  Ojibiwah  cradles  were,  *  on  the  tree-top.'  Huzza !  wind  'b 
freshening  up ;  most  too  much  of  a  good  thing : 

*  When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  down  come  Chilian  hammock  and  ail ! ' 

Cigar  's  out  with  that  lullaby :  what  will  you  take  ? 

We  '11  pledge  Our  Navy  !  shades  of  commodores  glorious. 
The  Stabs  and  Stripas  yet  wave  o'er  us  victorious  I 

Feel  better  ?  We  cast  a  deep,  sombre  shadow  to  starboard  ;  the  silvery  waves  come 
tossing  up  like  pearl-wreaths ;  while  here  and  there 

*  The  dolphin  bares  his  back  of  gold,' 

and  replunging  into  his  native  element,  leaves  in  his  wake  a  luminous  track  of  translu- 
cent gold-bubbles,  (equal  in  value  to  the  famous  *  Mississippi  Bubble,')  that  glitter  in  the 
dim  twilight  like  phosphorescent  pyrotechnics,  or  the  fire-works  in  the  City-Hall  Park 
on  Fourth  of  July  night. 

Night,  in  her  azure  robe,  falls  down, 
With  myriad  diamonds  in  her  crown ; 
Night,  with  her  calm,  majestic  mien. 
And  brow  benignant,  pure,  serene ; 
,  Dim,  holy  Night  falls  softly  down. 

The  dew-drops  pendent  from  her  crown. 

Upon  her  bosom  Sleep  is  laid  — 
.  The  letho  of  Plutonian  shade  ; 
And  pallid  Death  is  nestled  there, 
Like  an  *  unopened  daisy '  fair : 
*  Though  veiled  his  brow  and  swathed  his  form, 

■    There  lurks  the  seraph,  not  the  worm. 

That  is  a  Scandinavian  myth,  felicitously  embodied  by  Carl  Mcller.  I  like  both  the 
myth  and  the  statuette,  though  I  do  n't  exactly  fancy  it  for  the  figure-head  of  a  yacht ; 
but  there  is  something  holy  in  Night,  and  this  expresses  it.  Night  was  sent  us  for  in- 
spiration :  the  poet  dreams  bright  dreams  under  her  wing ;  the  maiden,  of  love  and  hope ; 
the  statesmen,  of  his  country ;  the  warrior,  of  victory  and  glory ;  the  sailor,  of  glorious 
fights  and  glorious  prizes ;  and  I  dream  of  sinking  .the  whole  of  that  confounded 
Southern  navy ;  and  yet — 
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'X  iz.&rTelloas  vUioa  vnp*  miae  CTc-«iKht  Mad, 
The  irocdrG;;^  vcrkA  ft&d  deeds  of  oucr  daj*. 

A  hundred  ft&H  are  ronod  me  iar  and  Dear, 

A  hundred  Mil  are  whitening  all  the  waicr ; 
A  I'.undred  chas«  a  single  priTatcer! 

.She  '1  *  thar.'  and  ret  the  Inbben  hare  n't  eanght  Lcr  ! 

Where  are  the  glchoas  tars  of  other  dajs, 
Who«<e  liffktniDz  drore  Britannia  from  the  occajk? 

Sat  :  «haU  the  «  Peirel '  leare  her  peaecfU  '  wara.* 
ALd  show  Ton  all  a  *  Yankee  Doodle  notioa}'* 

EU;:\ar.  U  :/i  I:  t  Hu:  iti  rank  treason,  and  won't  da  I  wonder  if  I  tmtCt  wiuBtle  up 
ano'j.er  t*^:.*.*.  I  'II  rip  out  a  roaring  p»lm  to  the  author  of  the  ^  BerelaKioiifl^*  and  ay 
all  he  \*s^  to  sj V  in  "  short  metre.*     Ilcre  goes : 

Fill  hizh  the  chalice  to  ro^r  breath ! 
Fill  hizh  the  chalice  to  pallid  death ! 
Who  flinches  to  toss  life*s  chalice  hish. 
Will  flinch  at  the  grave  and  fear  to  die. 

Fill  hizh  the  chalice  to  jor  and  wo! 
Fill  high  the  chalice,  we  'd  drain  it  low : 
Ho  :  brim  the  chalice,  we  '11  top  it  high ; 
Who  flinches  at  life,  will  fear  to  die. 

Fill  high  the  chalice  to  lore  and  strife ! 
Fill  high  the  chalice  to  death  and  life ! 
Fill  high  the  chalice,  and  brim  it  o'er : 
Brothers  I  we  hail  the  Plutonian  shore! 

Addio  !  Ever  tmlv.  Swa  Toam, 


Crossip  WITH  Readers  and  CoRKESPONDEin^ — Once  there  was  a  chap  who 
waited  on  us  one  cold  morning,  with  a  bundle  of  mss.  of  yarious  kinds,  with  which 
he  desired  to  regale  the  readers  of  the  Enickebbocksb.    He  had  the  Scottish 
cast  of  countenance,  and  had  been,  he  informed  us,  for  several  yean  a  writer 
for  the  Edinburgh  Retieic^  and  *  believed  we  would  find  his  articles  acoeptabI&* 
Ho  seemed  modest  and  looked  ^  seedy '  and  needy,  but  not  remarkably  intelli- 
gent.  Still,  thought  we,  his  outward  form  is,  after  all,  but  his  *  husk  or  shrine^* 
and  although  he  lacks  big  speech  and  an  imperative  presence,  he  may  have  a  . 
*  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.'     And  reasoning  thus,  we  accepted  a  *  solid 
article.'     Solid  enough  we  found  it !     Heavy  writing  was  evidently  his  lorte. 
There  was  a  dulness,  an  ultra  *  sobriety  of  tone'  about  it,  that  would  have 
suited  the  taste  of  the  drained  and  parchment  intellects,  who  sometimes  tender 
us  gratuitous  counsel,  touching  the  proper  conduct  of  a  magazine  like  ours. 
We  returned  the  ms.  to  the  author,  at  the  desk,  and  desired  him  to  leave  us  a 
light  article  instead.     He  soon  inclosed  us  one  in  a  letter,  remarkable  for  its 
dingy  brimstone  hue  and  odor,  and  its  elaborate  clumsiness  of  foldure.     What 
a  tale  it  was !     Words  can  scarcely  tell  how  feeble  in  invention,  how  paeril^ 
diffuse,  and  artful ;  interlarded,  at  briefest  intervals,  in  the  bombastic  style  of 
a  stage-struck  'prentice,  with  dramatic  misquotations  misapplied.     GBomor 
Obayon  tells  us  that  he  readily  swallowed  the  story  of  the  red-wigged  landladly. 
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of  the  Red-Horse  Inn,  at  Stratford-on-Avon ;  that  she  was  a  relative  of  Shak- 
SPEABE,  until,  in  proof  that  his  great  genius  ran  in  the  family,  she  placed  in  his 
hands  a  ms.  play  of  her  own,  which  soon  set  all  belief  in  her  consanguinity  at 
defiance.  Our  case  was  not  dissimilar ;  and  when,  by  appointment  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  we  met  our  contributor,  and  returned  to  him  his  ms.,  we  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  specifically,  what  it  was  he  had  written  for  the  Ediriburgh 
Review,  He  blushed  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nose,  an  intellectual  rudder  of  most 
portentous  amplitude,  and  affected  to  cover  his  chagrin  with  the  lack  smile  of 
a  sick  hyena,  as  he  stammered  out:  '' Imade  out  the  index  for  several  quar- 
ters !  *  But  nothing  daunted  by  this  confession,  he  proceeded  to  add :  *  I  have 
a  MS.  play,  written  in  this  country,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  pur- 
chase from  me.  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Park,  but  he  returned  it  the 
next  day,  with  a  cold  note  of  two  lines,  saying  that  it  would  n't  do  ;  or  words 
to  that  effect.  That,  however,  was  because  it  was  not  an  acting  play :  it  is 
more  for  the  closet,  and  you  find  it  will  read  well  in  print  It  was  composed  in 
two  nights,  after  the  model  of  the  *  Sea-Serpent,'  which  had  so  long  a  run.     I 

call  it  ^The  North  River  ;  or  The  Last  Ran  of  Shad.^    Would  you  like  to  

We  bowed  the  literary  worthy  out,  calling  to  mind,  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
street,  an  undoubted  specimen  of  his  writings  iji  the  Edinburglb  Review,  It  ran 
thus:  *  Great  mind  —  Mr.  Curran  — 188.'  Toward  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
when  sought  out,  was  found  recorded :  *  Mr.  Curran  said  he  had  a  great  mind 
to  kick  the  intruder  fi-om  his  door.'  -  -  -  Twenty-six  years  ago  the  eloquent 
author  of  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Knickerbocker,  under  the  title  of  *  Our 
Country,'  closed  his  last  paper  in  these  burning,  patriotic  words :  *  As  we 
grow  in  our  growth  and  strengthen  in  our  strength,  we  will  build  upon  the 
foundations  which  our  fathers  left  us.  We  will  rear  the  fabric  of  Free  Gov- 
ernment to  the  skies.  We  will  adorn  and  embellish  it,  and  make  it  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  will  kindle  such  a  light  on  the  American  shore  as 
shall  illuminate  the  earth.  Imagination,  even,  cannot  picture  the  destiny 
that  awaits  us,  if  we  preserve  our  Liberty  and  our  Union,  Gop  has  promised 
us  a  renowned  existence,  if  we  will  but  deserve  it.  He  speaks  this  promise  in 
the  sublimity  of  nature.  It  resounds  all  along  the  crags  of  the  AUeghanies. 
It  is  uttered  in  thunder  at  Niagara.  It  is  heard  in  the  roar  of  two  oceans,  from 
the  great  Pacific  to  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  His  finger  has 
written  it  in  the  broad  expanse  of  our  inland  seas,  and  traced  it  out  by  the 
mighty  Father  of  Waters.  The  august  Temple  in  which  we  dwell  was  built 
for  lofty  purposes.  Oh !  that  we  may  consecrate  it  to  Liberty  and  Concord, 
and  be  found  fit  worshippers  within  its  holy  halls  !  *  This  beautiful  passage 
was  recalled  to  our  mind,  by  reading  the  superb  lines,  *  Not  Yet,^  written  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant  for  the  ^  Ledger^  weekly  journal.  The  fifth  verse, 
especially,  possesses  a  kindred  spirit  and  imagery : 

*  0  Country  !  marvel  of  the  earth ! 

0  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown ! 
The  age  that  gloried  m  thy  birth, 

Shafl  it  behold  thee  overthrown  ? 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low  ? 
No,  land  of  Hope  and  blessing,  no  I 
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'  And  wo  who  wear  thj  glorious  name. 
Shall  we,  like  crarenB,  stand  apart. 
When  those  whom  thou  haat  trusted  aim 
Tlie  deatli-blow  at  thj  generous  heart  ? 
Forth  goes  the  battle-crr,  and  !o  I 
Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting.  No  I 

*  Ami  thej  who  founded  in  our  land 

The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea. 
Bled  thej  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 

To  leave  their  countrj  great  and  free  f 
Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 
Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur,  No  I 

*  Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 

These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear. 
And  forced  the  kindly  links  so*strong 

For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear  — 
For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 
No,  by  our  fathers'  memory,  no  I 

» 

^  Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 

Our  wind- tossed  woods  on  mountain-crest, 
The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays, 

The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West,. 
And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow, 
And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No ! 

*  Not  vet  the  hour  is  nish,  when  thejr 

who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit. 
Earth's  ancient  kings  shall  rise  and  say : 

^  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 
So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  ? ' 
No,  sullen  group  of  shadows,  No ! 

*  For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 

The  victorv  in  our  fathers'  day. 
Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save  — 

That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay  — 
On  clouds  above  and  fields  below, 
Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No  I ' 

Compare  these  noble  lines,  so  full  of  glowing,  patriotic  ardor,  with  the 
thousand-and-<5ne  pumped-up  ^  poems '  to  which  our  national  troubles  have 
given  rise,  and  cherish  the  ^  true  coin.^  ...  The  incident  recorded  in  one 
of  the  daily  journals,  of  a  subordinate  officer,  during  the  battle  at  Bull  Bud, 
having  been  found  almost  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  skulkiag  behind  a 
pile  of  logs,  brings  to  mind  an  incident  mentioned  to  us  several  years  ago  in 

Troy,  in  presence  of  General  Wool,  by  our  departed  friend,  G.  R :  the 

same,  let  us  add,  who  gave  to  us  the  beautiful  and  most  touching  letter  from 
his  departed  wife,  found  in  a  favorite  volume,  after  her  death,  and  by  whofie 
side  he  now  sleeps,  until  the  fires  of  the  resurrection  morning  shall  glinuner  id 
the  horizon.  The  incident  was  derived  by  the  narrator  from  his  father ;  sad 
the  scene,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  New-London, 
Connecticut.  One  morning,  when  an  attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  rim 
was  momentarily  expected,  a  patriotic  band  suddenly  missed  its  comnuuidiDg 
officer.  Jlere  was  a  *  situation ! '  The  firing  had  already  commenoed  from 
over  the  water,  and  the  *  body '  of  troops  was  without  a  *head'  A  sub-dBoer 
was  dispatched  to  discover  the  whereabout  of  his  missing  superior.  •  <3oiog 
down  the  meadow-like  lawn  in  search  of  him,  he  chanced  every  now  and  thin 
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to  see,  bobbing  up  and  down  mysteriously,  something  which  looked  like  *a  ball. 
Approaching  the  object,  what  was  his  surprise  to  find,  in  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ground,  the  body  of  his  superior  officer ;  and  his  head  was  the  hall  which  had 
bobbed  up  with  every  fire  from  the  other  side !  *  Why,  what  on  airth  are  you 
doing  here,  Captain?  Why  are  you  not  at  the  head  of  your  company?' 
'  Oh  !  you  go  to  grass !  *  said  the  brave  commander :  *  this  is  my  hole :  I  dug  it 
last  night :  if  you  want  one,  go  and  dig  it  for  yourself,  as  /  did ! '  His 
*  second '  left  him  in  disgust,  and  reported  accordingly.  Like  our  troops  at 
Bladensburgh,  for  whom  the  guide  over  the  battle-ground  apologized :  *  Some- 
how or  'nother,  he  didn't  seem  to  take  no  interest ! '  -  -  -  *  Gleanings :  Mo- 
menta gatJiered  Here  and  There,  and  their  Results,^  is  the  modest  title  of  a  beau- 
tifully-bound manuscript  quarto  volume,  in  the  clear  and  neat  *  hand-of-write '  of 
our  old  friend  sftd  correspondent,  George  C.  Morgan.  Each  page  is  surround- 
ed by  delicate  and  graceful  rainbow-lines,  and  the  vari-colored  illuminated 
headings  and  richly-ornamented  initial-letters  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing 
of  a  kindred  description  which  we  ever  encountered  in  the  most  luxuriously - 
printed  volume.  But  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  volume  are  several 
superb  drawings,  by  Mr.  Morgan's  son  —  elaborate  paintings  we  might  call 
them,  if  they  were  not  simply  exquisite  pencil-sketches  —  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  finest  annual  that  ever  was  printed.  The  landscapes  are  truly 
delicious ;  the  compositions,  in  figures  and  their  disposition,  graceful  and 
forcible ;  and  the  whole  informed  with  a  most  pleasing  imagination  and  truth- 
fulness. Indeed,  exactly  reproduced,  these  *  Gleanings '  would  make  a  present 
for  the  holidays  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed :  and  if  *  the  times '  were 
other  than  €hey  are,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  *  venture'  would  be  made 
by  some  one  of  our  eminent  publishers.  Those  of  our  readers  who  remember 
the  delightful  papers  in  the  Knickerbocker  upon  *The  Bobolink,'  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  are 
in  keeping  with  its  external  and  artistic  execution.  The  contents  are  various 
in  kind ;  some  portions  being  humorous,  others  meditative  and  nature-loving  ; 
and  othersome  solemn  and  monitory ;  but  all  good,  *  The  DeAd  of  Trinity 
Church-yard,'  we  learn,  will  be  the  title  of  a  similar  work,  which  is  already  in 
a  forward  state  of  preparation.  -  -  -  There  is  a  way  of  doing  a  kindness, 
or  extending  a  courtesy,  in  a  manner  so  winning  and  so  graceful,  that  it  well- 
nigh  equals  the  kindness  itself;  at  least,  such  was  our  first  thought  the  other 
evening,  while  looking  at  two  very  fine  and  life-like  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millard  Fillmore.  They  were  copies  in  oil,  by  Loup,  of  two  excellent  large 
photographs,  which  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Hallett,  wife  of 
an  old  friend  and  too  infrequent  correspondent,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  superb 
gift  of  flowers,  which  had  graced  the  table  of  the  lady  of  the  ex-President  on 
last  New- Year's  day.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
note  of  Mrs.  Fillmore,  which  accompanied  the  photographs :  *  I  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hallett,  on  New- Year's  morn  to  re- 
ceive from  you,  by  express,  the  most  magnificent  basket  of  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
I  immediately  installed  it  upon  my  centre-table,  where  it  stood  all  day,  the 
admiration  of  every  one  that  called.  It  was,  indeed,  so  splendid,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  remembrance  of  it  should  be  perpetuated,  and  not  be  suffered 
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to  perish  witli  the  fragrance  it  diffused.    I  have,  therefore,  had  it  photographed, 
standing  by  my  side,  as  you  will   sco    by   the   likeness   of  myself  and  Mr. 
Fillmore,  which  I  inclose,  and  which  I  beg   of   you  to  accept,  together  with 
my  sincere  thanks,  as  a  slight  testimony  of  my  appreciation,  of  your  kindness.' 
An  crjually  delicate  sense  of  propriety  and    grace    caused  the  transfer,  in 
brilliant  colors,  of  the  beautiful  bouquet  to  the  re-rendering  of  the  photographs. 
Apropos  of  paintings :  our  friend  possesses   two   pictures,  which  are  perfect 
gems  of  art.     Tlie  one  is  an  exquisite  Vieio  ojt  the  ITotisatonic^  by  J.  A  Habt. 
In  the  foliage,  the  water,  the  figures,  the  aerial   perspective,  it  has  few  equals 
among  the  works  of  our  modem  artists.     Hart  is  Cole's  successor  in  Ameiica, 
and  his  animals  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  pencil  of  Paul  Potter,  or  the 
great  Brothers  Born.    The  other  picture  is  An  Iceberg^  by  Chcbch  ;  one  of 
the  finished  studies  for  his  great  iVrctic  picture,  recently  esl^ited     Alone  by 
itself,  in  that  silent  sea,  in  its  green  grandeur,  tinted  by  the  &ding  hues  of  the 
sun,  it  is  the  very  image  and  symbol  of  sublimity  !     -     -     -     Qerb  is  the  cele- 
brate 1  gastronomer  De  la  Reyniere's  recipe  for  what  he  styles  Un  JRdti  mm 
Pareil,  and  which  is  probably  as  yet  the  highest  achievement  of  cookery: 
'  Stuff  a  fine  large  olive  with  capers  and  jfilets  d'anchois  /  then  place  the  olive 
in.side  the  body  of  a  fig-picker,-  from  which  you  cut  the  head  and  feet ;  then  in- 
close the  fig-picker  in  the  body  of  a  plump  ortolan,  neatly  dressed ;  then  insert 
the  ortolan  in  the  body  of  a  fat  lark,  from  which  you  dissect  the  principal 
bones  ;  then  cover  the  lark  with  a  thin  slice  of  lard,  and  put  it  into  the  body 
of  a  thrush ;  which  having  in  like  manner  dissected,  you  stuff  inside  a  fat  and 
juicy  quail,  (a  wild  one  preferred,)  which  you  should  cover  with  a  vine  lea^  and 
insert  in  the  body  of  a  lap-wing ;  which  is  boned  and  trussed,  an^  inserted  in 
the  body  of  a  golden  plover ;  which  in  its  turn  is  covered  with  lard  and  inclosed 
in  a  young  woodcock  ;  having  rolled  this  in  grated  bread-crumbs,  place  it  in 
the  body  of  a  neatly-prepared  teal ;  which  put  into  the  body  of  a  guinea-hen ; 
which  secrete  in  the  body  of  a  young  wild-duck ;  which  encage  in  the  body  of 
a  chicken  ;  which  conceal  inside  of  a  young  and  carefully-selected  pheasant ; 
wliich  entomb  in  the  body  of  a  young  and  fat  goose,  (wild  of  course,)  which  in- 
sert in  the  body  of  a  very  fine  hen-turkey  ;  which  finally  inclose  in  the  body 
of  an  outarde,  (a  species  of  wild-turkey,)  or  a  young  swan  ;  and  fill  the  inter- 
stices with  Lucca  chestnuts,  forced  meat,  and  a  savory  stuffing.     Having  thus 
prepared  the  roast,  put  it  into  a  pot  sufficiently  large,  with  onions,  doves,  car- 
rots, chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  parsley  and  thyme,  mignonette,  several 
slices  of  salt-pork  well  salted,  pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  coriander-seeds,  and  one 
or  two  sprigs  of  garlic.     Then  seal  this  pot  hermetically  with  a  atrip  of  paste 
or  clay ;  place  it  on  a  slow  fire  where  the  heat  will  penetrate  it  gradually,  and 
let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours.     Then  uncover  it,  skim  it  if  necessaxy,  and 
serve  it  on  a  hot  dish.     The  juices  of  so  many  different  fowls  ^m^g^Tm^tfil 
thoroughly  by  this  slow  process,  and  their  different  principles  becoming  so 
identified  with  each  other  by  this  close  connection,  gives  to  this  unequalled  dish 
a  wonderful  flavor,  in  which  are  combined  the  quintessence  of  the  poultry-yard, 
the  marsh,  the  plain,  and  the  forest.     -    -    -   *  Twentt-seyen  years  ago,' writes 
the  author  of  the  ensuing  lines,  ^  three  young  men,  one  a  Spa^dard,  ojae  .an 
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Elnglishman  of  noble  descent,  and  one  a  Yankee  from  Massachusetts,  fejl  into 
each  other's  cpmpany,  travelling  West  They  *  cottoned '  to  each  other  and 
kept  together  a  long  time.  One  summer  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
they  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  near  Cincinnati,  and  spoke  of  Spain 
and  England,  and  the  future  of  America.  The  Englishman  died  in  India ;  the 
Spaniard  is  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Queen  Isabella  ;  and  the  Yankee  lives, 
loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  matter  being  thus  explained,  it  is  for  you 
to  print  or  not  to  print  the  rhymes.'     We  print : 


*  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 

Many  a  year  has  passed  away, 
Since  a  hopeful,  laughing  trio 
Sate  there  on  a  summer  day. 

*  They  had  met,  three  youthful  strangers, 

Wandering  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Full  of  life,  free  forest-rangers. 
And  they  travelled,  three  like  one. 

*  *  Clare,'  the  tallest,  was  a  scion 
Of  a  race  whose  haughty  peers 
Once  rode  mailed  with  C(Bua  db  Lion, 
Fought  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers. 

*  Youn^  *  Baetolo's  '  broad  sombrero, 

Dark  moustache,  and  lisp  of  Cadiz, 
Spoke  the  land  of  the  bolero. 
Bull-fights,  love,  and  Spanish  ladies. 

*  And  the  smallest  of  the  trio 

Was  a  Puritan  by  birth, 
Yankee,  looking  through  Ohio, 
Looking  through  the  whole  wide  earth. 

'  Skiff  and  broad-horn,  flat  and  keel, 

Rocked  upon  the  quiet  river, 
Where  the  steamer's  paddle-wheel 
Left  an  undulating  quiver. 

'  And  the  three  sat  on  the  bank. 
Watching  the  declining  sun. 
Till  the  last  faint  day-beam  sank, 
And  the  stars  came,  one  by  one. 

*  Then  the  two  spoke  words  of  pride, 

Of  the  glories  of  old  Spain, 
And  the  Island  Empire  wide, 
Wliose  red  flag  ruled  all  the  main. 

'  But  the  other  pointed  West ; 
All  his  soul  shone  in  his  eyes : 

*  Where  that  sun  has  sunk  to  rest, 

Shall  my  country's  future  rise  ; 

'  Realms  beyond  Pizzaro's  dream, 
Wait  our  freedom  and  our  law  : 

'  Cincinnati,  OhiOy  July  Uhy  1861.' 

And  'Amen I'  say  we.  -  -  -  A  short  time  ago  a  new  Catholic 
church  was  *  started '  in  our  little  village  of  Piermont-on-the-Hudson.  It  is 
now  finished ;  and  a  large  and  commodious  eflifice  it  is  :  capable  of  seating 
one  thousand  worshippers.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  church  for  the  first  time ;  although  it  is  not  as  yet  consecrated  by  the 
very  reverend  Archbishop  Hughes  —  an  event,  however,  which  is  soon  to  be 


On  our  radiant  flag  shall  gleam 
Stars  that  England  never  saw.' 

*  Many  years  have  passed  and  gone 

Since  that  summer  evening  fair  ; 
And  an  Indian  palm-tree  lone 
Waves  above  the  grave  of  *  Clare.' 

'  And  *  Bartolo,'  in  Madrid, 

Sips  his  glass  of  Xeres  old. 
Or,  if  Ibabklla  bid. 
Draws  his  sword  and  yields  his  gold. 

'  And  the  Yankee,  who  in  youth 

Prophesied  his  country's  story. 
Does  he  live  and  keep  his  truth, 
Faithful  to  his  country's  glory  ? 

'  He  was  of  that  steadfast  breed 

Who  for  freedom,  right  and  lawj 
Ceaseless  toil,  and  freely  bleed 
In  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 

*  Still  his  country's  flag  of  truth 

Is  the  banner  of  his  pride. 
Still  his  heart  as  in  his  youth. 
Beats  high  on  his  country's  side. 

*  Not  Iberia,  Albion,  Gaul, 

Give  us  kindly  deeds  or  words  ; 
Fearless,  we  commit  our  all 
To  our  loyal  hearts  and  swords. 

'  Shall  that  river,  in  its  might. 

Still  flow  free  to  tropic  clime. 
Shall  those  stars  in  union  bright, 
Guide  our  children  through  all  time? 

*  Answer,  from  Ohio's  banks. 

Answer,  from  the  Gate  of  Gold, 
On  the  traitors  wheel  your  ranks. 
With  your  fathers'  nag  of  old. 

'  All  those  stars  again  shall  shine 

Over  land  and  over  sea, 
And  the  light  of  peace  divine 
Gild  the  banner  of  the  free. 
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consummated.  The  first  sermon  preached  in  the  church  was  by  the  Rev.  H. 
T.  Bradt,  pastor  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  in  Astor-Place,  who  was  present  l^ 
invitation  of  the  esteemed  resident-pastor,  the  Rev.  Jobs  Quxhk.  It  was  in 
exceedingly  interesting  and  beautiful  discourse.  .  The  text  of  the  sermon  wv 
from  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Paul  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  so  ftr  as  we  remem- 
ber, these  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  eloquent  speaker.  He 
said :  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Catholics  of  Piermont,  and  they  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that  on  that  occasion  his  pride  and  pleasure  were  alike  heightened  hy  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  the  first  to  preach  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  new 
church.  For  this  he  owed  their  respected  pastor  a  debt  of  gratitude  of  which 
he  would  not  be  unmindful  Long  may  ho  reign  among  them,  while  they 
would  be  his  people,  faithful  in  Christ,  and  he  would  be  their  pastor,  minister- 
ing to  thcin  the  sacraments  of  their  holy  religion,  the  media  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  their  souls.  He  hoped  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qcinn  would  not  take  it  amiss  if 
he  reiterated  the  warm  words  of  well-deserved  gratitude  through  which  he  con- 
veyed to  him  his  high  appreciation  of  their  generosity  and  Christian  charity  in 
aiding  him  to  erect  such  a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice  to  the  glory  of  the 
only  true  God.  Two  facts  only  he  would  mention  in  proof  of  this.  Krst : 
That  their  benevolence  excluded  the  necessity  thus  far  of  his  calling  at  a  mng^e 
house  for  a  promised  donation.  Secondly:  That,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  church,  he  was  not  obliged  to  leave  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  parish  to  ask  for  a  single  dollar ;  and  he  would  say,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, that  if  they  would  continue  to  exert  themselves  during  the  Fair 
which  the  ladies  of  the  parish  were  now  holding  at  the  old  church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new,  they  would  leave  it  in  an  easy  manner  for  the  presentp  and 
at  the  same  time  sustain  the  high  eulogium  already  pronounced  upon  them.* 
That  he  might  not  lose  too  much  time  passing  compliments  upon  them  and 
their  devoted  pastor,  he  would  now  leave  them  to  their  '  mutual  admiration,' 
and  at  once  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  for  himself  namely :  He  owed 
them  an  apology  for  coming  so  far  on  that  happy  day  and  important  occasion, 
to  address  them  with  very  little  preparation.  He  knew,  however,  where  he 
was  coming  to,  and  felt  that  little  reflection  was  needed,  when  he  thought  o 
the  majestic  river  and  broad  bay  which  stretched  out  at  his  back,  and  fbmied 
the  altar  with  their  genial  breeze ;  again  his  delighted  eye  ran  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  of  yonder  cedar-hill  which  loomed  up  before  him,  whose  lux- 
uriant trees  nodded  their  green  plumes  in  admiration  of  the  glorious  work  th^ 
achieved ;  and  which,  from  the  position  he  then  occupied,  one  would  think 
lifted  its  haughty  head  aloft  to  kiss  the  arched  lips  of  the  blue  vault  above, 
teaching  us  that  earth,  after  all,  was  not  so  far  from  heaven,  and  that  if  th6j 
persevere  in  their  efforts  to  ascend  the  rugged  steep,  they  would  ultimatelj 
reach  its  imperial  dome. 

Mr.  Bbadt  then  proceeded«to  say  that  the  fraction  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  he  read,  suggested  a  subject  at  once  interesting  and  nb- 


*  Over  fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  realized  from  the  Fair. 
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lime ;  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  in  that  letter  to  estab- 
lish the  stiperiority  of  the  Christian  priesthood  over  the  Levitical,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  over  all  the  Jewish  oblations.  The  congregation  might 
well  feel  proud  of  having  erected  a  temple  and  built  an  altar  whereon  the  only 
Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  reality  of  every  figure,  would  be  immolated 
and  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  That  in  that  sanctuary  the  sacraments  of 
the  church  would  be  administered  to  thousands  yet  unborn.  There  the  child 
would  be  washed  from  the  stain  of  original  sin  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  re- 
ceive the  rich  inheritance  of  faith,  and  obtain  a  right  to  heaven ;  there  he  would 
also  be  confirmed  in  that  same  faith,  and  sent  forth  a  soldier  of  Christ  to  fight 
courageously  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  At  the  railing  of  that  sanctuary,  they 
would  eat  of  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  partake  of  that  great  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  around  which  all  the  other  sacraments  revolved  like  so  many  sat- 
ellites around  their  planet.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist 
as  a  sacrament ;  he  would  rather  call  their  attention  to  it  as  a  sacrifice  consum- 
mated on  Calvary,  and  perpetuated  upon  our  altars,  comprising  every  other 
sacrifice,  and  not  to  be  succeeded  by  any  other,  more  sublime  or  more  perfect. 
Religion,  he  said,  was  an  homage  which  united  the  creature  with  the  Creator, 
man  to  God  ;  and  made  him  refer  himself  and  all  his  actions  to  His  greater 
honor  and  glory ;  that  religion  achieved  this  great  object  chiefly  by  sacrifice, 
which  was  an  external  oblation  made  to  God,  by  which  His  sovereignty  over 
whatever  was  created  was  acknowledged.  The  law  of  nature,  he  said,  first  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and  from  Holy  Writ,  instanced  the  examples 
of  Cain  who  oflfered  the  first-fi-uits  of  the  earth,  and  Abel  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock.  The  first  act  of  religious  worship  which  Noah  performed  after  he  left 
the  ark  was,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  of  all  catties  and  fowls  that  were 
clean.  He  then  showed  in  what  consisted  external  sacrifice,  and  for  what  ends 
it  was  offered ;  that  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  although  or- 
dained by  the  divine  command,  were  but  empty  figures,  and  derived  all  their 
force  from  the  faith  of  those  who  offered  them ;  who  had  in  view  the  divine 
Victim  which  alone  could  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Having  spoken  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  this  beautiful  subject,  he  closed  by  summing  up 
all  he  had  said  ;  and  exhorting  his  audience  to  a  due  appreciation  of  this  great 
sacrifice,  the  only  sacrifice  through  which  the  anger  of  God  was  appeased,  and 
sin  remitted ;  to  assist  as  often  as  possible  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
wherein  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  glorious  ascension  of  Christ  were 
daily  renewed ;  that  long  after  that  congregation  should  have  passed  away, 
their  children's  children  would  offer  up  the  prayers  of  grateful  hearts  for  the 
blessing  which  they  bequeathed  to  them  in  the  erection  of  that  beautiful 
church.  We  know  not  how  far  we  have  preserved  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
speaker ;  but  we  think  we  present  his  thoughts ;  regretting  only  that  we  can 
not  give  his  silvery  voice,  and  exhibit  to  the  reader  his  calm  self-possession, 
and  the  natural  grace  of  his  manner  and  gestures.  -  -  -  Our  many-years' 
admirer  is  welcome,  yes,  welcome  to  caU  again.  As  is  proved  by  the  following 
legal  epistle : 

*  Dear  Knickerbocker  :  I  have  been  for  many  years  a  reader  aod  admirer  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  have  observed  many  professional  anecdotes  in  its  incomparable 
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*  (ios:»ip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.*    Here  are  two  legal  *■  Bcreedo,^  iHudi  jra 
arc  at  liberty  to  llirow  into  the  fire  if  you  find  tbem  unworthy  of  a  place  at  joa 

*  Table/ 

*  Charles  Waxxam acker,  who  Urea,  or  lived,  some  years  mnce,  in  a  western  comuj 
in  Wiiiconsin,  had  his  goods  attached  in  another  western  ooanty  of  the  same  ^ate,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  foreign  eorporation,  Joe  Mills,  as  he  ia  caHed  fai  this  regioD, 
an  eccentric  but  able  and  learned  lawyer,  was  speedily  sommoiied  to  the  aid  <rf  lu 
friend  and  client  Charlie.  He  found  the  case  pending  before  a  Jostioe  of  the  Peace, 
who  was  also  a  school-master  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  to  eniditxHi.  Joi 
moved  to  dismiss  the  attachment,  and  in  support  of  his  motion,  ui^ged  every  reason  he 
could  think  of  why  Charlie  Wanxajlackeb  should  not  be  adjudged  to  be  a  fordgn 
coq)oration.  Wlicn  he  had  concluded  his  argument,  the  Justice,  who  was  surronnded 
by  his  admirers,  in  a  tone  of  bland  triumph,  thus  delivered  '  the  opinion  of  the  Court:' 

*  *  Mr.  Mills,  you  have  some  reputation  for  clasfflcal  knowledge  ;  let  me  call  jour 
attention  to  the  derivation  of  this  term  *  corporation.*  It  is  nndonbtedly  derived  fitSD 
the  Latin  substantive  '  corpus ' —  a  body.'  Here  the  learned  Justice  pot  the  aforesaid 
Latin  substantive  through  all  the  variations  necessary  to  run  it  into  the  English  word 
corporation,  and  concluded :  *■  So  you  see,  Mr.  Mills,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
that  a  corporation  must  be  the  body  of  a  man,  and  not  a  body  of  men,-  as  you  have  been 
contending  —  with  great  force  and  ingenuity,  I  admit  As  to  the  word '  fore^  *— I 
understand  from  the  Revised  Statutes  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Feaee  is 
limited  to  his  county.  All  beyond  the  county-lines  is  terra  incoffniia  to  him,  and,  legally 
speaking,  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  that  Mr.  WAnrAMACnt 
is  a  foreign  corporation,  and  sustain  the  attachment.*  Whereupon  the  learned  Jus&e 
closed  his  docket  with  the  air  of  an  old  bird  who  was  not  to  be  caught  with  cfaaffl' 

*  Hon.  James  H.  Knowlton,  one  of  our  most  eminent  Western  advocates,  met  with 
the  following  perplexing  adventure  in  his  early  practice  in  Wisconcdn : 

*  A  stronger  come  into  his  office  and  abruptly  informed  him  that  his  wife  had  de- 
serted him,  and  wished  to  have  her  replevied  at  once.  Knowlton  told  him'  that  iiltft 
remedy  would  not  meet  his  case  exactly,  and  went  on  to  inform  him  that  if  he  would  be 
patient  until  the  desertion  had  continued  one  year,  he  could  obtain  a  divorce.  The 
stranger  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  wanted  a  divorce.  What  he  mostiy  feared  was 
that  his  wife  would  run  him  in  debt  all  over  the  country. 

*  *  In  that  case,'  said  Knowlton,  *  you  had  better  post  her.' 

*  What  his  client  understood  him  to  mean  by  posting,  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 
He  said,  in  a  meditative  way,  that  he  did  n't  know  where  she  had  gone,  and  beside, 
that  she  was  fully  as  strong  as  he  was,  and  he  did  n't  believe  he  eovld  post  her,  even  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  her. 

*  Knowlton  hastened  to  inform  him  that  by  posting  his  wife  he  meant  putting  a 
notice  in  a  newspaper,  saying  :  '  Whereas  my  wife  Ellen  has  left  my  bed  and  board 
without  any  just * 

*  *  But  that  an't  true,'  interrupted  the  client  —  *  that  an*t  true.  She  did  n't  leafe 
my  bed  —  she  took  it  away  with  her,* ' 

^  Law  is  a  cuVos  thing.*  Perhaps  the  gentleman  in  question  held  the  same 
view  of  *  posting  *  as  a  certain  Irishman  once  did.  '  You  must  post  him  ftrst| 
Pat.'  ^  Bedad  yis,  it  *s  mcsilf  can  do  that  thing.  But  if  I  have  n*t  a  post  hancly 
to  bate  him  wid,  would nH  a  fence-rail  do^  yer  honor?*  Our  correspandeiit 
must  speak  often  unto  us. 
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The  following  larberous  lines  are  inscribed  by  the  author  to  the  man  who 
shaves  our  publisher : 


I  KNOW  a  barber  well, 

A  genuine  friend  of  *  Knick,* 
Who  often  dyes  my  locks, 

And  dyes  them,  too,  *  on  tick/ 

'Tis  said,  *  Thon  canst  not  make 
One  hair  or  white  or  black;' 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
He 's  got  the  wondrous  knack. 

While  some  gain  gold  by  thrift, 
And  some  by  shaking  props, 

My  friend  doth  gather  nis 
JBy  cutting  other's  crops. 

The  great  St.  Paul  hath  writ, 
^  Long  locks  disgrace  a  man ;' 
He,  therefore,  barbers  on 
The  wise  Apostle's  plan  I 

He  is  a  strapping  man, 

Though  small  to  human  ken, 
And  lively  "brushes  has 

With  many  larger  men. 

He  seems  a  jolly  Hade, 
The  revenue-Q,\xi%%v  kind, 

Yet  keeps  his  razors  sharp 
As  raisers  of  the  wind. 

And  though  a  temperance  man, 

He  often  *  latJurs-wp^ 
And  has  a  nook  for  friends 

Addicted  to  the  cup  ! 

Below  the  ground  he  lives, 
And  very  near  the  PoUy 


Yet  seems  as  snug  and  warm  > 
As  a  rabbit  in  his  hole. 

Sweet-scented  WiTids-or  soaps 
Perfume  his  modest  shop 

With  fragrant  odors,  like 
The  breezy  mountain-top. 

*  What  uses  we  may  serve  ! ' 
Crazed  Hamlkt  once  did  say  : 

He  muses  over  skulls. 
But  makes  the  nuisingj^ay. 

And  yet  his  purse  is  light, 
And  little  coin  he  spends, 

But  scores  of  golden  crowns 
Are  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Not  long  ago,  I  spied 
Some  money  in  his  till, 

And  said,  I  hoped  he  'd  not 
Forget  me  in  his  will. 

He  answered,  as  I  gazed, 

On  greedy  thoughts  intent : 
'  You  've  left  a  shilling,  sir, 
I  '11  leave  you  but  a  scent.' 

It  saddens  me  to  think 
He  soon  may  close  his  shop. 

For  like  a  forcst-tree. 
He's  dyeing  at  the Yop ! 

And  though  '  all  flesh  is  grass,' 
And  barbers  are  but  dust, 

I  '11  mourn  for  him  until 
Some  other  one  will  trust ! 


0  PUNNY  man !  -  -  -  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  often  from  the  writer 
of  the  following  fervent  lines.  In  spirit  and  in  execution  they  are  every  way 
admirable : 

iSrastr. 

*  Lord  !  my  heavy  heart  is  wounded  — 

Thou  canst  heal  I 
Lord  !  thou  knowest,  by  grief  surrounded. 

What  I  feel. 
Weak  and  faint  I  kneel  before  Thbis, 
Scarce  have  power  for  aid  t'  implore  Thee, 
Mists  of  night  seem  gathering  o'er  me,  4 

While  I  kneel. 

*  Jesus  !  help  my  feeble  spirit, 

Save  Thine  own  I 
I  can  only  plead  Thy  merit  — 

Thine  alone. 
Prayer,  my  last  resource,  seems  failing ; 
Fear  my  prostrate  soul  assailing ; 
Help  me  with  Thy  grace  prevailing, 

From  Thy  throne. 

*  Help  me  when  the  waves  of  anguish 

O'er  me  roll. 
Help  me  when  with  grief  I  languish  — 

Make  me  whole ! 
See  the  crushed  ree^  broken  lying; 
Hear  the  thirsty  desert  sighing ; 
Send  Thy  dew,  revive  the  dying  — 

Save  my  soul  I ' 
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LxLir*  xr.o  wr;-*:  V/oM  an-l  ^-.anij  hands  wiH  eonier  a  &Tor.  wfcea  wrssirs  j: 
•  K^KS."  Vi  ziT^  :;i  at  least  their  Sr-t  name,  if  OGt  "  Miss "  or  'Mrs./  as  son:* 
ir.'ii.atior*  of  their  '  sects.'     OzhenrUe.  TriTtalrfB  m'fl  occur;  'fcr  instbm:* 

• '.*-?* 

'  DiAjL  K!«:rs :  -  .i.  If .  Efr^ .'  ve^r?  a  t^^cnec,  and  was  sxrpriaed,  jeak.  Eoroei 

V/  5.r.i  —  L^TVif  Mlsi^-^'.-s  for  a  can !     Upca  mj  &&,  Csics.  if  I  verc  a  mjc,  vA 

C'-jil'i  r.':  vrlje  ri^iKr  t  -r-^H  chan  thwe  which  joa  retam  to  ne,  I  voold  6z 

pr/o^ >rs !  Toon,  vith  respect,  Asana  M w' 

AvsiE.  'I?  'ft^m^th.  is  a  'brick.'  If  not  destined  to  ' choms-skmte *  as  a  poetess. 
-:i':  in  jrlient'.j  *  Wan  i  to  *hine'  as  a  Tigoroas  stoic  in  prose.  Go  thoo.  and 
•lo  llkeTrL-se :  -  -  -  The  Xor^h  BritUh  BetUvB  sajs :  *The  hnmor  of  Hav- 
TuoaNE  U  a  sin^ilar  flower  to  find  on  American  soiL   As  Lowzu.  sings  of  him: 

'  T:iL3i  ia  Hawthoete.  with  zeoios  so  shrinking  and  rare. 
Thac  roa  h^rdlj.  at  first,  see  the  strength  that  ia  there, 
A  frame  fo  robost.  with  a  nature  so  sweet. 
So  e&mest.  s*'j»  g^ac'^fu!.  so  solid,  so  fleet, 
I A  worth  a  descent  frooi  Oljmpas  to  meet. 
'T  lit  as  if  a  rocgh  oak,  that  for  ages  had  stood. 
With  his  gnarled,  b  .ny  branches.  like  ribs  of  the  wood, 
^sboald  bloom,  after  crc-Ic-f  of  struggle  sad  scathe. 
With  a  single  anemone,  tremblv  and  rathe.' 

fl';  is  a  humorist  for  the  fastidious  fe;T  ;  not  for  the  mnldtade.  As  a  sadrist, 
hi^^  weapon  rlocs  not  make  great  gaping  flesh  wounds ;  it  is  too  ethereal  in 
torn  per.  Nor  docs  he  mockingly  offer  the  sponge  dipped  in  gall  and  Tinegu'. 
lie  is  a  kindly,  smiling  satirist  But  his  smile  often  go^  deeper  than  loud 
laughter.  He  is  one  of  the  tenderest-hcarted  men  that  erer  made  hmnor  more 
piquant  with  the  pungency  of  satire.  There  Ls  a  side  of  sombre  shadow  to  his 
nature  which  sets  forth  the  bright  felicities  of  a  subtle  insight  with  a  move 
shining  richness.  lie  has  a  weird  imagination,  which  at  will  can  Tisit  tiie 
horrler-land  of  flesh  and  spirit,  whence  breathe  the  creeping  airs  that  thrill  with 
fearful  fascination.  His  mirth  is  grave  with  sweet  thoug|htB  ;  the  yeiy  poetry 
of  humor  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  with  an  aroma  fine  as  the  sweet-briar's 
fragrance.'  -  -  -  It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  Henrt  Lnur, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished^artists  of  this  country,  passed  away.  His  ftmenl 
was  marked  by  every  token  of  respect ;  he  was  mourned  with  sinoerity,  and 
he  is  remembered  with  affection,  and  yet  his  grave  has  been  without  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  remains  were  recently  removed  to  the  heanti- 
ful  Hazelwood  CJemetery,  at  Rahway,  New-Jersey,  and  a  movement  is  about  to 
be  made  to  obtain,  by  subscription,  a  fitting  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  inscribed  with  such  an  epitaph  as  his  fitme  demandi. 
Too  long  already  has  the  mortal  part  of  this  genius  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  and  almost  unrecognized.  His  grave  and  his  name  have  alike  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Lot  it  be  so  no  longer.  Hsnrt  Inmav,  unlike 
many  men  of  genius,  was  appreciated  and  recognized  during  his  life>time ;  and 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  if  his  brother-artists  failed  to  rerere  and 
commemorate  his  memory. 
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WORDS    TO    THE    WEST. 

BT  CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND. 

I  PROPOSE  in  the  present  article  to  address  a  few  words  to  all  the  readers  of 
the  Knickerbocker,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  the  West  —  the  last  and 
most  glorious  link  in  the  brightening  belt  of  freedom  —  on  the  necessity  of  an 
early  study  of  the  objects  and  aim  of  the  present  struggle. 

*  The  proper  conduct  of  the  war  *  is,  beyond  question,  the  great  topic  of  the 
day.  Not  only  does  nearly  every  journal,  but  well-nigh  every  individual  pro- 
pound pet  theories  of  marching,  counter-marching,  feeding  and  clothing  troops, 
and  demonstrate  entirely  to  self-satisfaction  how  much  more  it  or  he  knows 
than  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  and  how  much  better  it  or  he  could  manage 
the  great  conflict  of  the  age.  And  as  this  is  a  Republic  wherein  every  voice 
may  be  somewhere  heard,  if  only  pitched  high  enough,  they  grumble  right 
fiercely  —  the  Expert  and  the  Ignoramus  together  —  some  hoping  to  frighten 
the  Departments  in  particular  and  the  Administration  in  general,  into  grind- 
ing axes  for  them,  while  others  are  led  on  by  mere  vanity  or  the  hope  of 
leading. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  did  teach,  or  might,  could,  would  and  should  have 
taught  our  Public  in  detail  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-driving  a  willing 
horse,  and  asking  for  more  a  little  too  much.  Like  Pharaoh,  Public  required  of 
an  over-tasked  government  that  it  should  make  the  bricks  of  an  army  vrithout 
the  straw  of  discipline ;  and  when  the  straw  was  provided,  as  by  a  miracle,  it 
went  a  step  further  and  exacted  that  it  should  be  spun,  as  in  the  fairy  tale, 
into  the  fine  gold  of  a  victory.  The  battle  was  lost ;  but  the  Grumblers  and 
Supersessionists  are  not  yet  silent.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ments have  distinguished  themselves  by  miracles  of  energy,  and  that  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  history,  is  really  doing  quite  as  well  as  should  be 
expected  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  still  find  an  endless 
criticism  of  details — an  inexhaustible  appetite  for  &ult-finding  in  small  matters 
which  have  an  indirect,  and  only  an  indirect,  reference  to  what  is  the  Public's 
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real  business  and  duty  —  I  mean  the  great  aim  uid  object  of  the  war.  There 
is  too  mucli  travelling  out  of  the  record.  Let  the  reader  depend  upon  it,  that 
tlic  practical  details  of  the  war  will  be  well  carried  out,  and  that  Goyemment 
will  behave  well  enough  if  the  People  will  only  stick  to  their  greatly  neglected 
business  of  keeping  in  view  and  comprehending  the  main  principles  involved  in 
this  struggle.  Here  is  the  thing  to  be  at  all  times  insisted  on,  that  the  grett 
object  and  the  ineiitahlefacU  and  results  shall  be  continually  before  the  Ame- 
rican people.  AV'ar  is  the  time  for  great,  generous  and  noble  ideas ;  it  is  dur- 
ing such  storms  and  agitations,  if  ever,  that  himianity  takes  in  a  firesh  supply 
of  that  moral  oxygen  which  enables  it  to  respire  more  freely  and  advance  more 
energetically  in  the  great  life  of  social  progress.  If  we  think  that  the  object  of 
the  war  is  merely  to  conquer  and  be  done  with  it,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not 
at  first  compromise  on  any  terms.  If  this  tremendous  struggle  which  it  has 
taken  well-nigh  a  century  to  form,  and  which  —  as  it  seems  to  me — involves 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of  history  and  of  humaniij — be,  after  all, 
only  an  accidental  and  temporary  impediment  to  the  stream,  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible ;  why,  then,  it  is  to  be  indeed  repented  that  we  did  not  give 
in  from  the  first  and  settle  down  to  our  *  hog  and  hominy  ;  *  to  obeying  the 
SoQth  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  and  to  renouncing  all  pestilent  heresies  and  ideas 
of  progress ! 

It  is  not  to  our  discredit,  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  a  natioD  of 
mechanics  and  shop-keepers,  for  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  action  of  capital 
and  labor  is  to  advance  humanity.  The  path  to  the  Art  and  Poetry  of  the 
Future  is  even  now  being  measured  out  with  the  yard-stick.  But  it  would  he 
truly  wretched  if  we  were  so  elaborately  shop-keepered  into  living  only  fx 
petty  particulars  that  we  cannot  see  in  this  war  a  stupendous,  all-demanding 
faith,  a  something  in  wliich  we  are  to  believe  with  full  heart  and  soul,  and  in 
which  we  are  to  stake  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor. 

AVe  hear  it  frequently  repeated  that  discipline  is  all-essential  to  the  anny, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  our  quidnuncs  and  gossips  that  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  in  times  like  these  for  the  whole  people.  There  are  healthy  inflnenca 
at  work  —  the  innate  business  tendency  of  Anglo-Saxondom — which  will  in  due 
time  put  the  army  and  navy  into  an  economical,  practical  and  properly  moring 
form ;  but  there  must  be  a  substratum  for  it  all,  and  this  substratum  is  that 
moral  support  fronj  the  public  which  is  derived  from  the  discipline  of  oonstantlr 
keeping  in  view  the  ohject  of  the  war.  AVhen  we  remember  that  even  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  which  maintain  standing  armies,  and  expend  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent  of  their  whole  capital  on  them,  it  requires  many  months  to 
get  a  war  ^fairly  to  working,'  fairness  and  manly  truth  should  compel  us  to  ad- 
mire the  energy  with  which  Government  has  so  far  acted.  When  we  see  that 
the  only  triumph  thus  far  of  Outside  Pressure  has  resulted  in  a  Bull  Bun,  wf 
may  very  properly  distrust  the  wisdom  by  which  Outside  Pressure  is  guided. 
^  Every  boor  can  find  fault,'  says  a  German  proverb,  *  but  it  would  be  hard 
work  for  him  to  do  better.'  But  there  is  a  direction  in  which  Outside  Press- 
ure  may  be  most  usefully  employed  —  I  mean  in  urging  all  the  strength  of 
the  public  mind  into  mastering  the  inevitable  facts  and  truths  involved  in  tins 
great  struggle  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  divisions  of  the  American  peopla 
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The  most  direct  and  practical  object  of  this  struggle  is  unquestionably  the 
acquisition  of  a  state  which  shall  not  be  merely  the  status  quo  ante  helium^  but 
one  freed  from  the  intolerable  annoyances  and  draw-backs  to  which  we  were 
formerly  subjected  by  our  arrogant  and  ignorant  Southern  associates.  And  it 
requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  this  state  of  peace  and  progress,  in 
harmony  with  the  great  social  advances  of  Europe,  can  neoer  be  restored  by 
compromise  and  by  suffering  the  peaceful  secession  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
A  man  could  as  soon  live  chained  to  a  raving  lunatic  as  our  free  North,  banded 
by  the  shining  belt  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  slave-holding  South.  Where  we 
before  felt  the  wind  of  insolent  aggression,  we  should  then  have  to  bear  without 
intermission  the  whirlwinds  and  tornadoes  of  outrage  in  every  form.  Let  the 
reader  imagine,  if  possible,  what  we  should  have  to  endure  from  such  a  neigh- 
bor flushed  with  the  glory  of  a  compromise  triumph  1  Let  him  reflect  on  the 
injuries  which  could  and  would  be  inflicted  on  the  *  cowardly  and  craven 
Yankees.'  Why,  to  kidnap  us,  to  adopt  white  slavery,  to  make  of  every 
Southern  port  an  Algiers,  would  not  be  so  great  an  advance  on  their  present 
social  policy  as  that  policy  has  advanced  —  or  retrograded  —  from  the  position 
of  Jefferson  and  Washington.  Is  this  not  so  ?  In  1776  Henry  Laurens  of 
South-Carolina  wrote  to  John  Laurens,  decrying  the  slave-trade  as  presenting 
'a  scene  of  meanness  and  complicated  wickedness,*  speaking  of  black  slavery  in 
the  most  direct  terms  of  abhorrence,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  men's  trust- 
ing in  Providence  to  secure  their  own  liberty,  '  while  they  enslave  and  wish  to 
continue  in  slavery  thousands  who  are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  as  them- 
selves,' and  avowing  his  determination  to  free  his  own  slaves,  valued  at  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  finally  to  devote  himself  in  future  to  Abolition  !* 
Let  the  reader  contrast  these  views  of  the  great  men  of  the  by-gone  South  with 
the  devilish  declarations  of  Davis  that  slavery  is  the  recognized  and  only  pro- 
per basis  of  society,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  thousand* 
times  repeated  doctrines  of  the  whole  South,  that  there  should  and  must  be  a 
deeply  degraded,  earth-sunken  class  of  white  society  as  a  basis  whereon  the '  first 
families '  are  to  rise  in  aristocratic  beauty.  And  have  not  the  acts  of  the  whole- 
South  favored  this  atrocious  theory  ?  How  many  years  is  it  since  South- 
Carolina  first  established  free  schools ;  what  have  the  '  wealthy,  hospitable 
planters '  and  *  polished  and  humane  aristocracy '  of  the  cities  ever  done  for 
their  white  poor  ?  Is  the  difference  between  such  a  state  of  society  and  one 
holding  white  slaves  so  great  as  that  between  Jefferson  Davis  and  Laurens ! 
I  indulge  in  no  absurd  fancy  when  I  say  that  the  kidnapping  of  Northerners, 
the  abuse  and  robbery  of  them  in  every  form,  would  be  a  very  slight  advance 
on  the  practical  application  of  the  Davis  doctrines.  Do  you  cry  'Nonsense  I 
absurdity ! '  Cry  it  thfen ;  but  if  you  have  entered  on  middle  age,  you  can  re- 
member the  time  when  you  would  have  cried  it  in  louder  tones  at  the  idea  of 
proclaiming  literal  slavery  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  society  and  aristocracy 
as  its  desirable  culmination. 

The  idea  of  Compromise  and  of  peaceable  secession  is  an  outrage  on  com- 

*  A  S&uthrOaroUna  Protest  against  Slavery ;  being  a  Letter  from  Henry  Laurent^  second 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress^  etc.  Now  first  published  from  the  original.  Nevr-Tork  : 
a.  P.  PcTKAM,  582  Broadway. 
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mon-scnsc,  and  an  insult  to  the  manhood  of  the  whole  American  people. 
Those  who  have  seen  what  the  intolerable  conduct  of  the  South  has  been  in 
the  green  tree,  may  imagine  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry,  when  flushed  with 
easy  triumph,  thanks  to  dough-face  aid  I  The  trouble  which  the  N^ro  caused 
of  old  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  what  he  would  then  cause.  The  worm 
which  once  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  people  would  become  a  fiery  dragon  of 
t}Tann3\  No ;  there  shall  be  no  compromise,  save  on  the  basis  of  our  uncon- 
ditional triumph.  None  of  this  half-way  truckling  to  the  deyil  I  Cost  what 
it  may,  we  must  be  victors.  This  is  the  one  great  aim  to  which  the 
American  people  must  be  disciplined,  even  as  their  troops  are  disciplined 
Less  than  war  unto  victory  will  be  for  us  far  worse  than  defeats  Our  foe  may 
dread  a  defeated  and  desperate  enemy,  but  what  will  not  Southern  arrogance 
and  vindictivcness  inflict  on  a  timid  nation,  conquered  by  compromise  I 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  the  men  of  the  West  to  study  the  result  of 
this  war,  and  to  discipline  their  minds  en  masse  to  high  and  noble  social  aims 
to  be  connected  with  its  result.  For  it  is  the  West  which  is  to  form  the  great 
future  America,  and  reflect  on  his  Eastern  mother  the  glory  which  her  relation- 
ship once  conferred  on  him.  The  whole  cosmopolite  power ;  the  whole  future 
dignity  of  the  West  among  nations  depends  upon  the  transit  life  of  the  Ifis- 
sissippi,  and  its  ultimate  ocean  freedom.  The  West  may  and  will  count  its 
hundred  millions  —  always  to  be  brave  and  intelligent  men,  I  know — but  it 
will  make  a  fearful  difference  in  their  social  life  and  energy  if  at  present  and 
for  years  the  Mississippi  be  choked  up  by  Southern  forts ;  if  the  Western  men 
grow  up  under  the  feeling  that  a  foe  and  an  alien  holds  the  key  of  the  door  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  wide  world  without  And  the  key  toUl  be  held 
right  tightly.  Let  a  peace  be  compromised  with  so  notoriously  treacherous 
and  avowedly  tyrannical  a  race  as  the  Southern,  and  their  first  step  will  be  to 
choke  off  the  West.  For  it  is  the  mighty  and  free  West  which  will  always 
hang  like  a  lowering  thunder-cloud  over  them.  '  Out  of  the  North  evil  shall 
come  forth  I '  Vm  victisf  woe  to  the  conquered,  woe  to  the  South  whether  it 
come  out  of  this  present  war  as  victor  or  vanquished,  in  the  great  coming  day 
when  the  West  shall  send  down  its  countless  armies  to  shatter  the  corrupt  and 
weakened  Slaveocracy !  But  unless  the  South  be  most  effectually  conquered 
now,  she  has  it  in  her  power,  and  will  most  assuredly  inflict  on  the  West  such 
wounds  as  will  never  be  entirely  healed. 

There  is  to  me  a  glorious  freshness,  a  superb  life  and  strength  in  our  splen- 
did West,  for  which  I  feel  an  admiration  and  deep  heart-love  beyond  aH  words. 
I  see  in  it  a  growing  wealth  of  thought,  allied  to  unparalleled  action;  the  nyff- 
riage  of  intellectual  to  physical  progressive  power,  such  as  poet  never  dreamed, 
or  historian  recorded.  I  have  seen  in  it  a  readiness  to  grasp  at  all  the  new 
and  liberal  ideas  of  the  age,  and  reduce  them  to  practice,  all  in  a  genial,  hearty, 
vigorous  way,  which  has  always  been  to  me  truly  fascinating ;  while  through 
the  whole  flashes  out  at  all  times  the  old  Norse  humor  of  the  gods,  who  made 
fun  while  building  a  world.  It  is  not  for  such  a  giant-land  to  be  cramped  by 
the  yellow  poison  of  the  South.  Men  of  the  West !  let  there  be  no  peace,  no 
compromise,  no  *  arrangement '  on  any  other  basis  than  victory. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  on  both  the  men  of  the  West  and  the  East,  that 
they  resolutely  discipline  their  minds  to  realize  the  cowardice  and  meanness  of 
dallying  in  any  way  with  Southern  '  principles,'  and  petulantly  arguing  that 
the  South  is  acting  absurdly  because  there  is  no  ground  of  real  difference  be- 
tween us.  Thus  I  hear  men  constantly  disclaiming  any  *  ill  feeling '  toward 
the  South,  and  nervously  denying  Abolitionism  as  though  it  were  still  a  duty 
to  conciliate  the  old  tyrant !  Much  good  it  will  do !  0  men  and  brothers ! 
for  God's  sake  stop  this  faltering  and  dilly-dallying,  and  remember  that  you 
are  dealing  with  a  fierce,  sharp,  prompt,  unscrupulous  enemy.  Even  as  I  write, 
I  am  referred  to  the  record  of  a  public  Union-meeting  in  California,  in  which 
it  was  resolved,  '  with  only  one  negative  vote,'  that  '  Northern  Abolitionism  is 
equally  as  obnoxious  to  us  as  Southern  secession.'  Bah  I  And  what  if  it  is  ? 
Why,  so  it  may  be  to  many  others  who  nevertheless  feel  a  loathing  for  this 
anxiety  to  be  sound  on  the  old  goose  —  which  long  since  flew  squawking  away 
over  the  fence,  far  down  South  to  Dixey.  There  are  millions  who  have  never 
been  Abolitionists  for  the  sake  of  the  negro,  but  I  see  the  time  not  far  off  when, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  become  such  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
man  I  This  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  with  its  cause  —  plain  common- 
sense,  quite  apart  from  all  philanthropy,  teaches  us  that  much. 

This  dread  of  incurring  the  name  of  *  Abolitionist '  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is 
paltry.  Thorough-going  courage,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  rather  inspire  a 
man  to  take  it  up,  out  of  sheer  defiance  to  an  insolent  and  ferocious  enemy. 
Just  at  present  the  entire  Union  presents  the  spectacle  of  men  afi^aid  of  adopt- 
ing *  Abolition '  views,  yet  itching  to  adopt  Emancipation  as  the  only  effectual 
means  of  *  smashing  the  South.'  Why  bother  about  the  word  *  Abolition '  at 
all ;  why  boggle  at  being  suspected  of  fiiendliness  for  the  black,  or  of  belief 
in  his  capacity,  or  of  indorsing  amalgamation  ?  Why  not  sweep  over  the 
whole  intermediate  stage,  ignore  the  entire  chain  of  arguments,  and  bravely 
adopt  the  essential  point,  of  freeing  the  slaves  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  pestilent  nuisance  ?  Call  it  Abolition  or  thievery,  God's  work  or  the 
devil's,  any  thing  you  please,  but  let  us  have  the  Negroes  out  of  the  way.  Hus- 
tle them  out  of  the  Border  States  at  least,  in  double-quick  time ;  pay  the  loyal 
Union-men,  if  you  please,  but  out  with  them,  and  lose  no  time  about  it. 
Bring  Canada  down  to  the  Virginia  line,  forthwith  !  It  is  a  pity  to  see  men  — 
brave  fighting  men  —  quibbling  about  '  contrabands,'  and  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  driven  (unwillingly  enough,  I  doubt  not)  into  the  meshes  of  a 
decision  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  chattels,  when  the  whole  country  should 
have  the  decision  and  manliness  to  settle  the* question  for  him  by  acclamation. 

Men  of  the  West,  and  you  of  the  East  too,  this  war  is  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  effectually  abate  this  nuisance  of  Slaveocracy  by  removing  the  cause. 
Why  not  plunge  in  and  settle  it  at  once  ?  Go  at  it  bravely,  and  be  done  with 
it     You  are  all  threatening  it  —  why  not  do  it  ? 

Abolition  — for  the  Bake  of  the  white  m^n  !  That  is  the  new  platform,  the 
only  compromise  to  which  we  should  listen.  Do  you  want  to  wait  for  more 
Bull  Runs  ?    Well,  you  can  have  them.    But  you  had  better  do  as  the  enemy 

does  —  STRIKE  PBOMPTLY  AND  FEAB  NOT  ! 
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I  REKM  to  hear  her  voice's  gentle  murmur. 

The  breezy  music  of  her  laughter  light ; 
The  vibrant  air,  rich  with  her  balmy  ughing. 

Ruffles  my  hair  by  night 

Her  eyes'  deep  heaven  is  my  regal  zenith, 

Whose  stars,  down-glancing,  flood  my  soul  with  pain  ; 
Her  clinging  fingers  win  me  back  to  rapture 

And  tenderest  smiley  again. 

Beneath  my  ardent  lips  her  own  are  melting. 
Their  purple  perfume  slumbrously  floats  by : 

Tlie  richest  flowers  of  her  nature  crown  me, 
As  on  her  heart  I  die. 

0  dream  untcndcr,  vanishing  in  darkness  I 

I  start  and  find  my  trembling  arms  unblessed  ; 

1  faint  with  longing  for  her  shadowed  kisses, 

The  heaven  of  her  breast. 

My  passion  baffled,  drains  the  sea  of  perfume, 
Pierces  the  mists  that  hide  the  distant  hills, 

White-barked  Astart6,  dripping  dewy  comfort, 
My  fervent  being  thrills. 

Winds  fraught  with  honey  from  the  moon-sick  flowers, 
Sweep  with  sweet  scorning  o'er  my  thirsty  lip  ; 

Palm-trees  low  bending  from  Arabian  heavens. 
Their  spice-breath  on  me  drip. 

A  shivering  rapture,  sword-edged,  cleaves  my  being  ; 

My  eyes  are  blinded  with  a  yearning  pain ; 
With  waves  of  fire  my  o*er-blue  veins  are  bounding : 

I  die  for  her  in  vain  ! 

Myself  exhaling  her  remembered  fragrance. 
The  sapphire  of  her  eyes  transfusing  me ; 

From  my  wild  worship  blooms  the  love-bom  blossom 
Of  our  identity. 

My  pouting  lips  drink  they:  own  dewy  sweetness. 
And,  drinking,  all  her  soul  seems  floating  in ; 

Clasping  my  life  with  clinging,  wild  embraces, 
I  seem  her  heart  to  win. 

I  lie,  enraptured,  in  the  wind-rocked  shadows, 

A  double  life  throbs  endlessly  in  me ; 
I  skim  the  heavens,  and  brush  the  anchored  planets, 

A  halcyon  on  their  sea. 

And  she  —  may  angels  guard  her  as  she  wanders, 
A  shining  presence  toward  the  Eden-gate  — 

For  'twixt  us  roll  the  mountain-waves  of  parting, 
The  eternal  years  of  Fate. 
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GARDEN    RAMBLES    IN    SIAM. 
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In  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid  as  that  of  Siam,  (mean  annual  temperature, 
eighty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit,)  vegetable  life  rejoices  in  perennial  and  surpass- 
ing luxuriance,  variety  and  beauty.  Unvisited  by  fell  frost,  icy  blast,  or  arid  wind, 
garden  and  field  and  wood  are  clad  in  living  verdure.  Toward  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  indeed,  the  leaves  wear  a  tinge  of  brown  and  the  grasses  of  straw,  but  a 
few  showers,  and  all  are  fresh  and  green  again.  The  change  of  leafage  is  little 
perceptible,  the  dying  of  the  old  and  the  unfolding  of  the  new  on  most  trees 
being  simultaneous.  Leaf,  flower  and  fruit  together,  and  in  such  wondrous 
variety  and  exuberance !  Every  where  nature  is  prodigal ;  on  mountain-peak 
and  valley-bottom,  in  frequented  street  and  by  river-side,  every  where  she 
spreads  her  gifts.  If  earth  be  too  narrow,  she  goes  up  and  decks  the  house-top 
and  wall  with  shrub  and  vine :  she  climbs  the  trees,  loading  root,  trunk  and 
branch  with  epidendra  and  parasites,  and  leaps  from  top  to  top,  festooning  aCnd 
arcading  still  forest-depths  with  vines,  leaves  and  blossoms :  she  hangs  in 
air  the  orchard's  *  outlandish  roots  and  marvellous  flowers : '  she  goes  into  the 
streams  and  invades  their  muddy  beds  with  fiUibustering  atap  or  mangrove  ; 
and  upon  the  ponds,  covering  their  calm  waters  with  cress,  lily  and  lotus ; 
while  down  beneath  the  gulf  she  lays  out  vast  parterres  of  curious  sea-plants. 
The  broad,  alluvial  river-valleys  and  most  mountainous  regions  are  densely 
covered  with  huge  and  lofty  trees,  and  in  many  parts  with  a  heavy,  tangled, 
impenetrable  under-growth.  The  districts  under  cultivaticJn  are  of  wonderful 
fertility,  manifold  rewarding  the  rude  and  indolent  labors  of  the  husbandman. 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  seems  dropped  down  amid  a  great  forest  of  fruit-trees, 
shade-trees  and  vines.  The  extended  fields  trenched,  ridged  and  planted,  the 
•  orchards  and  vineyards  of  other  lands,  are  here  named  *  Gardens.* 

On  the  margin  of  the  river-bend,  which  loving  hearts  called  *  Garden  Reach,* 
thickly  screening  from  the  too  inquisitive  gaze  of  the  many  passing  boats  the 
old  bamboo  house,  which  the  same  loving  hearts  called  *  Home,*  grew  the  cocos 
nypas.  It  is  the  chak  of  the  Siamese,  the  atap  (from  the  Malay  word  for 
thatch)  of  the  European.  A  single  stalk  rising  from  the  mud  and  tide  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  long  dark  green  leaflets,  close  set,  like  the  laminse 
of  a  feather,  it  is  one  of  the  humblest  and  yet  most  useful  of  the  palms.  The 
leaves  separated  from  the  common  stalk,  doubled  and  strung  together  by  women 
and  children  on  bamboo  splits,  in  pieces  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half  long, 
form  the  water-proof  roofing  and  siding  of  the  bamboo  houses.  Resembling  in 
color,  when  dry,  corn  leaves,  costing  less  than  two  dollars  per  thousand,  and 
lasting  three  or  four  years,  they  are  a  cheap  and  not  unhandsome  housing.  A 
few  steps,  and  we  stand  By  the  '  light,  feathery,  tree-like  grass,*  of  which  the 
wondering  historians  of  Alexander*s  conquests  first  told  the  ancient  West. 
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How  gracefully,  beautifully,  the  bamboo,  with  slender  stalk  and  bright  green 
spray  sways  to-and-fro  with  every  passing  breeze  I  Does  it  not  remind  you  of 
the  weeping  willow  in  the  farther  West  ?  This  species  grows  in  clumps  or 
clusters  (of  fifteen  or  twenty  stems)  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  height.  From  large,  tough,  inter-grown  roots  spring 
the  smooth,  hard,  hollow,  long  and  many-jointed  stalks,  which  at  ten  feet  begin 
to  jut  out,  the  branches  armed  with  sharp,  thick  thorns,  and  adorned  with  leaves 
two  or  three  inches  wide  and  ten  or  twelve  long.  There  are  several  other 
species,  some  of  greater  size  and  use.  What  a  blessing,  almost  necessity,  the 
bamboo  is  to  the  tropic  inhabitant  1  It  forms,  with  the  chak  or  atap,  three- 
fourths  of  the  Siamese  houses,  frame,  joists,  rafters,  eave-troughs,  floors,  foun- 
dation, (of  floating-houses,)  fences  and  all.  With  it  they  go  forth  to  bear  their 
burdens,  handle  their  tools,  water-level  their  walls,  pole  their  boats,  yard  their 
sails,  cable  their  junks.  With  it,  hardened  by  fire,  they  spear  fish  and  foe, 
and  through  it  blow  the  poisoned  arrow.  With  it  they  at  home  again  kindle 
by  friction  the  extinguished  fire,  and  castigate  the  truant  or  negligent 
youngster.  With  its  sweet,  tender  shoots  they  relish  their  rice  and  fish ;  fix)m 
it  imbibe  the  sparkling  river  or  canal.  With  it,  cut  into  small  bits,  they  make 
net-jackets  more  odd  than  useful.  With  it,  as  organ  or  flute,  they  beguile  the 
closing  day,  and,  labor  and  pastime  done,  on  bamboo-bedstead,  bamboo-mat, 
bamboo-pillow,  they  woo  'tired  nature's  sweet  restorer.'  But  who  can  recal 
the  more  than  four-score  enumerated  uses,  and  beauties  unenumerated,  of  the 
bamboo  ? 

That  is  a  singular  palm :  the  rattan,  whicih  furnishes  withes  for  the  bamboo 
and  atap,  for  thongs,  cordage,  rigging,  cables  and  many  other  purposes.  Its 
application  in  the  moral  improvement  of  criminals  is  not  unfirequent,  and  is 
more  painful  but  less  ignominious  than  *  bambooing.*  Its  power  to  enhance  fe- 
male beauty  is,  however,  unfamiliar  to  the  Sianaese  fair,  though  sometimes  sub- 
j  ected  to  Parisian  robes  on  gala-days  at  the  Royal  Palace.  The  purple  juice  of  one 
species  enters  into  the  compound,  *  Dragon's  Blood '  of  the  apothecaries. 
Another,  with  its  long,  sharp  thorns,  makes  an  impassable  hedge.  Another,  in 
its  native  forests,  creeping  among  the  thick  under-brush,  tangles  and  toils  all 
into  impenetrable  barriers,  or  coiling  its  stem,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  around 
and  up  the  giant  trunks,  with  leaf  and  flower-covered  fetters,  binds  bough  to 
bough  and  tree  to  tree  for  hundreds  of  feet.  Rumphius  mentions  thos&  ex- 
tending twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet,  or  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  a  mile 
fi'om  th6  root.  But  these  delicate  little  stems  swinging  from  the  high  branches 
and  rooting  in  the  wet  trenches  at  our  feet,  are  not  the  rattan  nor  the  banian. 
They  are  a  rather  ivy-like  vine,  which  w;ill  ere  long  ungratefully  cause  the 
tree  kindly  supporting  them  to  droop  and  die.  The  banana  or  plantain, 
with  its  soft  green  stalk,  six  or  seven  inches  thick  —  which  a  rattan  could  cat 
to  the  ground  —  leaping  like  a  mushroom  ten  or  eleven  feet  high ;  its  great 
green  leaves,  often  two  feet  broad  and  ten  long,  finely  arching,  and  gently 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  or  spangled  with  the  rain-drops ;  its  long  spike  from  the 
very  top  bending  with  encircling  rows  of  green  or  yellow  firuit,  and  terminating 
in  a  large  purple  flower,  is  it  not  a  thing  of  beauty  ?    To  the  native  it  is  indeed 
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a  joy  forever,  with  its  ever-in-season  fruit,  several  dozens  in  number,  three  to 
nine  inches  in  length,  three-fourths  to  two  in  diameter,  and  sweet,  acid,  sub- 
acid, mealy,  or  juicy,  according  to  the  one  of  the  thirty  or  forty  varieties.  From 
the  tree  every  day  of  the  year,  or  in  pastry  or  fritters,  or  dried  in  sugar,  it  is 
the  pleasant,  healthful  and  nutritious  food  of  the  young  child  and  the  old 
man,  the  sick  and  well  at  home  and  abroad.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
ground  which  produces  thirty-three  pounds  of  wheat  or  ninety-nine  of  potatoes, 
would  in  a  year  produce  forty -four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  ripe  plantains. 
From  the  leaf  are  made  dishes,  the  covering  of  cigars,  etc. ;  from  the  fibre, 
wrapping-twine.  From  the  folds  of  the  stalk  are  carved  some  of  the  finest 
decorations  of  festal  halls  and  funereal  piles.  Here,  too,  *  the  palm  of  palms ' 
lifts  its  majestic  head,  plumed  with  a  dozen  or  more  leaves,  as  many  feet  long 
and  two  or  three  broad,  starred  with  light  yellow  flowers,  and  laden  with  scores 
of  green  and  golden  nuts.  It  is  not  a  strange  conceit  that  the  name  cocoa  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  (majcoco  or  macaco)  for  monkey,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  the  nut,  with  its  three  embryo  holes  (one  germinative) 
bears  to  that  animal's  face.  As  you  look  wistfully  up,  in  a  twinkle  the  boy, 
with  cleaver  in  his  waist-cloth,  with  bare  feet  and  hands  clasping  the  scaly 
trunk,  is  literally  walking  up  the  rings  or  grooves  whence  leaves  have  fallen, 
up,  up,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  feet.  Stand  from  under,  and  down  plump  the 
nuts  in  the  soft  earth.  Down  comes  the  boy  —  a  cleaver-stroke  —  and  the 
bronze  Ganymede  hands  you  the  opened  goblet  whence  you  may  quaff  nectar 
the  gods  might  have  envied.  Another  stroke,  and  your  goblet  is  in  hemi- 
spheres and  a  nice  white  blanc-mange  is  dished  before  you.  The  congealed  and 
hardened  cream  of  the  older  nut  is  a  prime  ingredient  of  curries.  The  meat  of 
the  yet  older  is  sun-dried,  pulverized,  and  then  subjected  to  a  process  similar  to 
tea  and  sugar-packing  and  wine-pressing.  The  natives  express  fi'om  it,  through 
a  perforated  tub,  with  their  pedal  extremities,  an  oil  very  pure,  and  so  attract- 
ive to  their  taste,  that  our  lamps  often  suffered  in  behalf  of  their  cruet.  From 
the  husk  half-rotted  in  water,  beaten  on  stones  and  dried,  is  made  the  filling  of 
cushions  and  beds,  from  which  might  also  be  made  the  very  best  '  coir '  cordage. 
The  fan-palm,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  opening  out  of  the  leaves  from  the 
stems,  tapped  beneath  the  flower-shoot,  gives  daily  a  gallon  or  two  of  sweet 
maple-like  sap.  This  rather  pleasant  drink  on  the  third  day  ferments  Into  the 
intoxicating  toddy.  Boiled,  it  yields  a  brown,  thick,  imgranulated  sugar,  very 
excellent,  which  is  sold  in  small  earthen  jars,  very  cheap.  The  leaves  of  the  Ian- 
palm,  cut  into  strips  two  inches  wide  and  twenty  long,  and  rendered  smooth 
and  pliable  by  water  and  friction,  form  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
areca  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  family.  Planted  in  rows  eight  feet  apart, 
the  smooth,  slender  trunk  rises  like  a  column,  straight,  leafless  and  branchless 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  long,  pinnate,  gracefully-curving,  bright  green  leaves, 
feathery  plume  of  staminate  flowers,  and  hanging  clusters  of  hundreds  of  dark 
green  or  reddish  orange  nuts.  A  step  across  the  trench  and  the  narrow  strip 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  the  only  (but  usual  native)  boundaries,  into  the  grounds 
of  our  neighbor,  and  we  shall  find  yet  another  beautiful  sight.  It  is  a  field  of 
the  plant  whose  leaf  is  always  used  with  the  areca-nut.   For  a  moment  you  might 
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easily  imagine  yourself  in  one  of  the  well-kept  hop-yards  of  Central  New-York. 
But  it  is  the  seri  or  betel  pepper  (cousin  to  black  and  red)  vine,  which,  with 
light  green  leaf,  is  twining  up  the  poles  set  in  rows  between  the  trenches,  tra- 
versing at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet  the  whole  field.  With  what  fastidious 
neatness  is  every  weed  and  blade  of  grass  kept  out ;  how  thoroughly  softened 
and  mellow  the  soil ;  how  carefully  watered  day  by  day  from  the  trenches  each 
plant !  Your  olfactories  recall  a  down-shore  Long-Island  fiurm  in  fish-time.  Hard 
by,  in  large  earthen  jars  buried  in  the  ground,  are  rotting  quantities  of  fish,  and 
from  these  sepulchres  life  is  sprinkled  every  day  or  two  on  the  vines.  You 
will  stop  to  admire  the  rapidity  with  which  the  girls  are  sorting  and  packing, 
in  regular  number  and  circle,  the  leaves  for  market.  The  master  overseeing, 
with  the  accustomed  courtesy  of  the  host,  orders  the  betel  or  seri-leaf  tray  to 
be  passed  to  you.  But  you  are  ignorant  as  to  its  use,  and  he  politely  takes 
from  one  dish  the  hot  peppery  leafj  plasters  it  with  lime,  tinged  a  pretty  pink 
by  turmeric,  quarters  with  iron  shears  a  hard,  astringent  areca-nut,  adds  fine- 
cut  tobacco,  rolls  all  together,  and  presents  it  Or  with  extra  politeness  he 
more  intimately,  in  a  small  brass  cylinder,  with  an  iron  punch,  combines  this 
delectable  mixture.  The  pleasure  which  you  decline  is  one  to  which  the  Sia- 
mese, high  and  low,  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  are  exceedingly  addicted. 
No  man  of  wealth  but  has  in  his  retinue  one  who  bears  the  *  betel-nut '  set, 
with  its  rich  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  He  or  she  of  the  single  waist-cloth  in- 
folds within  it  the  nut  and  leaf,  sometimes  carrying  the  latter  rolled  over  the 
ear.  The  mouth  oozing  blood-like  saliva,  and  the  teeth  blackened  by  burnt 
cocoa-shell  to  prevent  corrosion  by  lime,  add  nothing,  contrary  to  their  opinion, 
to  the  beauty,  not  naturally  excessive,  of  the  people.  The  defiling  stains  and 
debris  are  seen  in  hut  and  .boat,  palace  and  temple.  Universally  used  in  the 
East,  the  betel  is  mildly  stimulating,  slightly  narcotic,  and  ultimately  tonic  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  hot,  moist  countries. 

Yet  another  palm  of  Siam,  or  rather  its  Malayan  dependencies,  is  the  sago 
from  whose  delicate  pith  is  chiefly  made  the  flour  so  much  esteemed,  especially 
by  invalids.  Largest  of  all  the  fruits  of  our  little  domain  is  the  jack,  a  species 
of  bread-fi-uit.  It  grows  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  lofty,  spreading; 
and  dark-green,  oval-leafed  tree.  Appearing  four  or  five  at  once  and  as  many 
tens  annually,  it  reaches  a  foot  in  diameter  and  one  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
requires  protection  from  premature  fall  and  frugiverous  birds.  The  rough 
green  rind  incloses  numerous  kernels  or  nuts,  which  are  covered  with  a  rich, 
cream-colored  and  very  odoriferous  pulp,  quite  agreeable  but  laxative.  These 
nuts  are  sometimes  roasted.  The  wood  of  the  tree,  fustic,  is  used  in  the  yellow 
dyeing  of  priests'  robes.  The  bread-fruit  proper  is  the  smaller  and  nearly 
round  fruit  of  a  lower  tree,  of  forty-five  to  fifty  feet,  with  serrate  lea£  Though 
in  taste,  nutrition  and  otherwise  well  named,  it  is  coarse,  and,  even  prepared 
with  palm-sugar  and  cocoa-milk,  not  very  attractive  to  native  or  foreigner. 

Most  esteemed  by  the  Siamese,  of  all  the  fruit-bearers,  is  the  durian.  It 
resembles  its  neighbor  the  jack,  but  is  not  so  lofty,  and  sends  out  its  more 
numerous  branches  more  at  right  angles.  The  fruit  hanging  in  scores,  is  sn 
oblong  oval  of  five  by  seven  inches,  with  rind  rising  in  high,  hard  points,  which, 
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not  to  mention  the  force  of  gravity,  make  its  unseen  fall  somewhat  to  be  feared. 
When  ripe,  it  bursts  the  tough  rind  and  discloses  four  lobes,  each  containing 
several  nuts,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  neariy  white,  soft  pulp.  This  is  the  most 
delicious  of  the  delicious,  the  concentrated,  sublimated  quintessence  of  deli- 
ciousness  to  native  taste.  But  for  the  foreign  novitiate,  the  odor,  the  stench  of 
the  durian  suflBceth.  Compared  unto  it,  antiquated  eggs,  rotting  fish,  sauer- 
kraut, all  together,  are  but  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  sweetest  conservatory. 
It  has  been  likened  to  assafoetida,  to  *  the  stink  of  carrion  and  onions  mingle(i,' 
to  *a  mixture  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  and  garlic;  *  we  would  liken  it  to 
the  whole  combined.  You  can  detect  the  presence  of  one  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  house ;  a  boat-load  a  fourth  of  a  mile.  The  organ  of  smell,  long  and  pain- 
fully disciplined  to  a  reluctant  acquiescence,  few  can  even  then  taste  it  without 
having  peculiar  gastric  symptoms  which  recall  first  experiences  at  sea.  But 
the  two-fold  ordeal  past,  many  become  fond,  passionately  fond  of  the  durian, 
and  marvellous  is  the  number  which  they  boast  of  daily  eating.  Some  epicures 
are  said  to  indulge  their  appetite  hydropathically,  sitting  arm-pit  deep  in  tubs 
of  water.  It  is  the  most  expensive  of  fruits,  and  its  presentation  is  regarded  as 
a  token  of  warm  firiendship  and  highest  consideration.  An  old  traveller,  dis- 
coursing very  quaintly  and  somewhat  fancifully  of  the  durian,  in  connection 
with  the  betel,  says :  *  In  Malacca  there  is  a  fruit  so  pleasant  both  for  taste  and 
smell,  that  it  excelleth  all  other  fruites,  both  of  India  and  Malacca,  although 
there  are  many  both  excellent  and  very  good.  .  .  .  This  fruit  is  hot  and  moist ; 
and  such  as  will  eat  them,  must  first  treade  upon  them  softly  with  his  foote  and 
breake  the  prickes  that  are  about  them.  Such  as  never  eate  of  it  before,  when 
they  smell  it  at  the  first,  thinke  it  scenteth  like  a  rotten  onyon ;  but  having 
tasted  it,  they  esteem  it  above  all  other  fruites,  both  for  taste  and  savor.  Here 
you  must  note  a  wonderful  contrarietie  that  is  between  this  fruit  duriaven  and 
the  hearbe  hettele  ;  which  in  truth  is  so  great,  that  if  there  were  a  whole  shippe, 
shoppe,  or  house  full  of  duriavens^  wherein  there  lay  certaine  leaves  of  hetteley 
all  the  duriavens  would  presently  rotte  and  bee  spoyled.  And  likewise,  by 
eating  over  many  of  those  duriavens^  they  heat  the  maw  and  make  it  swell ; 
and  one  leafe  of  hettele,  to  the  contrairie,  being  laid  cold  upon  the  heart,  will 
presently  cease  the  inflammation,  rising  or  swelling  of  the  maw.  And  so,  if 
after  you  have  eaten  duriavens,  you  chance  to  eat  a  leafe  or  two  of  hettele,  you 
can  receive  no  hurt  by  the  duriavens,  although  you  have  eaten  never  so  many. 
Hereupon,  and  because  they  are  of  so  pleasant  a  taste,  the  common  saying  is, 
that  men  can  never  be  satisfied  with  them.'  The  mangosteen  is  to  us,  how- 
ever, the  nonpareil  of  tropic  fruits.  The  tree,  more  nearly  than  any  other  of 
the  East,  resembles  the  apple-tree,  and  the  abundant  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
medium  greening.  The  rind,  dark  brown  without  and  beautiful  vermilion 
within,  has  a  very  bitter  juice,  which  is  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine  and 
a  black  mordant  in  dyeing.  The  lobes,  (in  number  indicated  before  opening  by 
the  sepals,)  with  each  a  seed,  are  of  the  purest  white  and  the  most  delicate,  ex. 
quisite,  strawberry-like  flavor.  Healthful  as  delightful,  there  is  scarce  any 
Hmit  to  the  enjoyment  of  mangosteens. 

Very  like  in  appearance  to  the  strawberry,  at  a  distance,  is  the  rambutar 
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Its  large  clusters  in  rich  profusion  and  scarlet,  dapple  the  green  leaves  of  the 
fine  tree,  like  the  early  colorings  of  the  autumnal  maple.  The  finiit  is  a  drupe, 
of  the  size  of  a  medium  plum,  with  a  tough,  hairy  (as  its  Malay  name  denotes) 
skin,  and  a  semi-transparent  and  pleasant  pulp  containing  a  stone.  Hard  by 
grew  the  maprang,  with  its  thousands  of  smooth  golden  plums,  quite  resem- 
bling our  largest  and  best. 

The  pomelo,  with  its  pretty  white  blossoms  of  orange  fragrance,  shining  out 
from  dark  leaves,  and  four-score  fruit,  invited  us  to  pluck  from  our  veranda. 
Stripped  of  its  rind,  this  great  orange  is  a  pale  white  or  a  reddish,  according  to 
variety,  and  though  rather  bitter,  is  more  refreshing  and  tonic  than  the  same 
fruit  known  as  the  shaddock  (from  the  ship-master  Shaddock  who  introduced  it) 
of  the  West-Indies.  The  thick  rind  is  often  used  as  that  of  melons  elsewhere, 
as  a  medium  for  eating  sugar.  The  pine-apple  aboimds  in  the  country ;  but  some 
predatory  hand  always  relieved  us  from  eating  our  own.  They  are  inferior  to 
those  at  Singapore,  which  indeed  are  unrivalled  in  lusciousness  and  cheapness, 
the  choicest  in  the  world  being  frequently  retailed  '  two  for  a  penny.'  While 
there,  one  day  sitting  in  the  oflBce  of  a  Chinese  merchant,  we  saw  on  the  quay 
a  group  of  four  boat-coolies  pare  and  internally  pack  away  in  about  ten 
minutes  a  pile  of  over  twenty  large  pine-apples,  without  any  manifest  conscious- 
ness whatever  of  heroic  or  painful  achievement.  The  custard-apple,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  peach,  with  greenish,  soft,  furrowed,  fragile  skin,  and,  barring 
the  many  dark  seeds,  very  custard-like  pulp,  is  exceedingly  choice.  Of  the 
same  genus  with  this,  the  papya  and  soiu*-sop  are  of  the  size  and  color  of  a 
medium  musk-melon,  the  one  sweet  and  aromatic,  the  other  more  juicy  and 
tart.  The  guava  grows  on  a  tree  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  light 
green  leaves  and  large  white  flowers.  It  is  conical,  smaller  than  the  quince,  to 
which  it  is  often  compared,  of  not  pleasant  smell,  but  stewed,  preserved  or  jellied, 
of  very  fine  flavor.  Like  the  banana  and  cocoa-nut  when  seen  in  nortliem 
markets,  this  famous  j  elly  gives  little  idea  of  its  fresh  deliciousness  at  home.  Leas 
even  does  that  prized  pickle,  the  mango,  realize  to  one  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
gulf-side  of  Siam.  The  tree  attains  to  sixty  feet,  and  to  three  in  diameter, 
with  large  spreading  branches,  long,  narrow,  deep-green  lea^  and  small,  white 
blossom :  it  would  remind  you  of  the  oak.  The  fruit,  a  drupe  with  smooth 
skin  and  large  hairy  stone,  is  three  to  five  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  indies 
wide,  and  one  to  two  thick.  Unripe,  it  is  used  for  pies  and  puddings,  re- 
sembling a  sour  green  apple.  But  in  its  full,  golden,  luscious  yellow  ripeness, 
it  rivals  the  durian  and  mangosteen,  and  the  finest  peach. 

The  tamarind,  towering  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  large,  fiir-reaching 
branches,  thick  green  leafage,  clusters  of  yellow  crimson-veined  flowers,  and 
dark  green  pods,  is  the  pride  of  the  forest,  and  of  palaces  and  temple-grounds. 
The  acidulous  fruit,  from  the  pods,  is  almost  an  essential  for  the  table^  in 
curries  and  pastry  and  as  a  sauce  for  rice  and  meats.  A  beverage  deligfatfiiUy 
cooling  and  refreshing,  especially  in  sickness,  is  made  from  it,  and  it  is  at  all 
times  valuable  as  a  mild  aperient. 

Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  and  trees  to  be  found  within  a  five  minutes* 
walk  from  our  bamboo  cottage.    They  are  but  a  few  of  the  long,  rich,  Tiried 
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catalogue  of  the  country.  The  pomegranate,  with  its  fragrant  scarlet  blossoms 
and  mildly  acid  flavor  ;  the  orange,  in  twenty  varieties,  to  which  acres  on  the 
Menam  are  devoted ;  the  lime,  the  excellent  substitute  for  lemons  ;  the  citron, 
the  musk  and  water-melon  ;  the  mienglak,  a  half  tea-spoon  of  which  (no  larger 
than  small  shot)  put  into  a  very  little  water,  will  presently  fill  the  tumbler 
with  an  agreeable  drink ;  the  lichees,  the  rose-apple,  the  cashew,  and  many 
others  of  name  and  nature  more  novel,  we  must  pass.  Grapes,  however,  ex- 
cept a  sour,  wild  sort,  and  berries,  such  as  straw  and  raspberry,  and  nuts,  are 
all  wanting. 

Scarcely  less  famed  are  the  gardens  of  Siam  for  vegetables.     The  great 
cereal  and  staple  of  the  country  is  rice.     '  Hot  corn  1  hot  corn ! '  cries  the 
itinerant  huckster,  laden  with  ears  smoking  in  their  green  husks  ;  the  snowy- 
popped,  too,  and  that  roasted,  cut  from  the  ear  and  sugared,  find  much  appre- 
ciative taste.     But-  Indian  corn  is  little  cultivated,  and  never  for  flour  or  feed- 
ing.    Far  better,  perfectly  adapted  to  tropic  use,  is  that  which  the  all-wise 
Pbovidence  furnishes  in  such  overflowing  abundance.    Nowhere  is  the  culture 
of  rice  more  facile  or  fruitful  than  in  these  rich,  warm,  moist,  at  times  daily 
inundated  lowlands.     The  moderate  labors  of  the  natives  are  repaid  thirty  to 
fifty-fold ;  the  export,  though  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  is  cultivated, 
and  one  crop  instead  of  the  two  possible,  is  immense.     Under  late  treaties,  the 
only  oflBcial  bar  to  export  is  a  failure  of  crop  and  threatened  famine  (!)  with 
royal  proclamation  thereof  of  thirty  days.     There  are  nearly  as  many  varieties 
as  of  wheat ;  the  highland  are  much  smaller  and  lighter,  the  lowland  more  cer- 
tain and  prolific.    The  more  extensive  rice-gardens  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
or  canals,  and  are  first  cleared  by  axe  and,  fire  of  trees  and  roots,  and  then  sur- 
rounded by  low  embankments  or  ridges  of  earth,  with  entering  trenches.     A 
plough,  hardly  larger  than  one's  hand,  six  inches  long  and  four  wide  at  the 
top,  tapering  round  to  the  point,  with  a  crooked  stick  for  beam  and  handle,  and 
a  buffalo  for  team,  scratches  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
This  is  followed  by  a  harrow,  consisting  of  large  boughs  or  a  small  tree.     In 
the  soil  thus  prepared  the  rice-plants  are  in  July  or  early  August  transplanted 
from  the  smaller  sowing-plats ;  the  workmen,  as  they  walk,  with  foot  or  stick 
making  holes  in  the  soft  wet  earth  and  thrusting  in  handfuls.     At  flood-tide 
the  water  is  let  in  by  the  trenches,  and  the  gates  are  shut.     In  localities  not 
easily  thus  reached,  men,  with  large  wooden  scoops  suspended  from  a  frame, 
aid  the  filling  of  the  trenches.     Or  yet  again  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
'  watering  with  the  foot.'     A  large  double  box  or  trough  is  placed  on  the  bank 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  less.     Through  this  runs  by  a  wheel  at  the 
head,  an  endless  chain  with  wooden  paddles  cfr  floats,  which  carry  the  water  up 
through  the  under  box,  and  return  empty  through  the  upper.     The  wheel  is 
turned  by  men  treading  steps  or  cogs  in  its  long  axle,  and  balancing  themselves 
by  aid  of  a  bar  before  them.     This  mode  of  irrigation  is  almost  identical  with 
that  described  centuries  ago  by  Philo.     The  rice  is  kept  under  water  till  the 
kernel  is  formed.     The  grain  is  cut  about  mid-December,  with  a  crooked,  un- 
serrated  sickle,  and  is  trodden  out  by  buffaloes  and  oxen,  or  on  a  smaller  i     le, 
beaten  out  against  the  sides  of  the  receiving  boxes  by  hand.    It  is  wionoi' 
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by  the  wind  and  basket-sieves  or  fans.  Table-rice  is  hulled  by  women  and 
children  treading  on  the  short  arm  of  a  long,  hard-headed  lever  playing  in  a 
frame,  and  farther  by  pounding  in  mortars  with  pestles  a  couple  of  yards  long. 
It  is  retailed  by  the  itinerant  boats  at  about  thirty  cents  per  bucket  of  twenty 
quarts,  or  thirty  pounds  good  quality  and  measure.  *  Cargo '  passes  through 
the  paddy  mills,  which  are  largely  owned  and  worked  by  Chinese.  The  mill, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  one  establishment,  consists  of  a  heavy  wooden 
cylinder  with  grooved  bottom,  revolved  by  horizontal  hand-cranks  on  another 
grooved  block.  The  upper  is  both  stone  and  hopper ;  the  whole  inclosed  in 
basket-work. 

Paddy  (unhuUed  rice)  is  also  a  considerable  export.  Rice  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  people.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ground,  and  then,  as  also  our 
wheat  from  Singapore,  in  the  Scriptural  manner,  by  '  two  women  grindmg  at 
the  mill,'  or  quern.  Usually  it  is  boiled,  after  washing  two  or  three  times,  for 
five  or  eight  minutes,  then  the  water  poured  off,  allowed  to  steam  in  the  same 
coarse  earthen  pot,  over  a  gentle  fire,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Not  soft- 
ened to  a  paste,  the  kernel  kept  whole,  of  the  purest  white,  the  rice  does  not  soil 
the  fingers  of  those  who  use  no  spoon,  and  has  a  tempting,  and  with  the  golden 
curry  beside  it,  irresistible  look  for  all.  For  the  tiflBn,  or  noon-lunch  of  for- 
eigners, boiled  soft  with  much  water,  the  canji  of  the  Chinese,  the  Jean  tome  of 
the  Siamese,  is  a  very  pleasant  accompaniment  for  the  fruits.  A  very  gluti- 
nous rice,  with  spices  conjured  into  a  kind  of  cake,  fermented,  and  wrapped  in 
bits  of  green  plantain-leaf,  is  sold  by  the  street-side,  admired  by  juveniles,  and 
not  to  be  despised  by  adults,  native  or  foreign.  From  rice  is  distilled  the  vile 
arrak,  the  principal  intoxicating  beverage  of  the  country. 

Right  merry  must  be  the  harvest-home  of  the  Laos  at  the  north.  '  This 
transport,  which  I  (Grandjean)  have  often  witnessed,  is  made  in  too  curious 
and  too  amusing  a  manner  not  to  have  a  word  about  it.  They  beat  the  rice 
upon  the  field  where  they  have  collected  it ;  then,  when  the  grain  is  gathered 
into  heaps,  they  go  every  morning,  each  with  a  train  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
thirty  oxen.  The  first  of  these  oxen,  that  is,  the  one  which  walks  at  the  head 
of  the  troop,  generally  has  the  head  covered  with  garlands,  surmounted  with  a 
bunch  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  the  neck  surrounded  with  little  bells.  All 
these  animals  have  two  kinds  of  baskets  on  their  backs,  which  hang  on  each 
side,  and  which  are  filled  with  rice,  after  which  they  return  to  the  dty, 
(Changmai,)  making  a  dreadful  bustle ;  for  the  bridge  which  is  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  not  having  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  fathoms,  the  convoys  which 
are  entering  come  in  contact  with  those  going  out.  A  general  mU^  results. 
Each  one  runs  hither  and  thithef  to  find  his  wandering  cattle ;  the  shouts  of 
the  drivers  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  are  mixed  with  the  ringing  of  a  thousand 
bells.  The  elephants,  at  a  grave  pace,  come  into  the  midst  of  this  rout,  with 
their  large  bells,  which  each  have  a  different  tone ;  then  the  bufialoes,  scared 
by  the  ringing,  open,  by  charging  all  in  the  breach,  a  merciless  gap,  followed 
by  their  masters,  who  cry,  ''  Nen  tua  ha  di  ffhuai  Sonak  P  that  is.  Take  care, 
take  care !  a  mad  buffalo !  At  last,  the  idle  spectators,  who  gather  in  crowdfl, 
increase  the  tumult  more  by  their  cries  and  their  incessant  shouts  of  Isaghter. 
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The  whole  makes  a  truly  comical  affray  —  a  scene  made  up  of  the  trunks  of 
elephants,  horns  of  oxen,  of  Laocian  sticks,  which  rise,  fall,  and  cross  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  spectacle,  which  commences  at  break  of  day,  is  prolonged 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  the  time  when  the  carrying  is  stopped,  because  the 
sun  has  become  too  hot.  Such,  for  some  is  the  labor,  for  others  the  sport,  of 
the  month  of  January.' 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  introduced  some  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Chi- 
nese, is  conducted  chiefly  by  Siamese,  who  sell  on  the  field  to  the  former. 
Planted  in  June  or  July,  and  cut  in  latter  December,  it  is  carried  to  the  huge, 
uncouth  mill,  which  is  often  both  the  work-place  and  home  of  a  hundred  or 
two  Chinamen.  The  juice,  ground  out  between  hard-wood  cylinders,  turned  by 
buffalo-crank,  is  boiled  down  over  heavy  fires,  granulated  in  coarse  earthen 
vessels  of  two  or  three  gallons,  and  purified  with  quick-lime.  In  February  ex- 
cellent sugars  are  in  market.  The  quotations  for  1859  ranged  from  four-and- 
a-half  to  eleven  ticals,  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  to  six  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  per  picul ;  the  export  reached  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  piculs,  or  twenty-seven  million  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds,  (about  one-eighteenth  of  the 
product  of  the  United  States,)  being  shipped  to  China,  Singapore,  Bombay, 
England,  and  (though  at  little  profit)  to  San  Francisco.  A  very  choice  and 
much  used  confection,  is  the  *  rock-candy,'  large  semi-transparent  crystal 
sugar.  The  inferior  molasses-drainings,  sold  at  about  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  jar  of  thirty-five  gallons,  are  much  used  to  give  tenacity  to  shell-lime 
mortar,  and  finish  to  stone-lime  plaster. 

Next  to  betel,  rice  and  sugar,  ranks,  as  a  necessity,  tobacco.  In  the  Siam- 
ese it  is  termed  *  medicine ; '  but  if  only  used  medicinally  they  are  a  miserably 
sickly  people,  and  that  fi*om  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They  commence  its  use 
at  a  period  considerably  more  remote  than  that  to  which  memory  runneth  back. 
It  is  not  an  exceedingly  rare  sight  to  see  young  Siam,  in  his  mother's  arms, 
alternate  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  life  with  whiffs  of  the  light  cigarette ; 
though  he  does  not  abandon  the  maternal  spring  as  early,  by  a  year  or  two,  as 
the  child  of  the  West.  We  have  often  seen  one,  just  tottling  about  the  house, 
hold  a  cigar  between  his  fingers,  and  puff  away  the  blue  clouds  with  all  the 
daintiness  and  gusto  of  one  in  other  lands,  who  had  made  it  a  life-long  study 
and  deUght.  The  cigars,  of  fine  tobacco  covered  with  dry  plantain-leaf,  are 
skilfully  lodged  when  not  in  actual  service  over  the  ear,  masculine  or  feminine. 
Large  quantities  are  chewed  with  betel.  Indeed,  the  Siamese  have  reached 
that  highest  grade  of  civilization  and  refinement,  of  which  ^  the  use  of  the 
weed '  is  an  index.  The  production  of  coffcfe,  though  of  late  date,  has  resulted 
in  a  good  quantity  and  quality.  Under  foreign  management  and  cultivated  on 
the  uplands,  (on  the  low  the  root  runs  down  into  the  water,  and  the  tree  too 
soon  dies,)  it  would,  according  to  the  best  judgment,  become  an  extensive  ex- 
port It  is,  however,  mostly  drunk  by  foreigners,  and  offered  at  entertain- 
ments of  the  wealthy ;  tea,  imported,  being  the  usual  beverage.  Hemp,  of  the 
finest  strength  and  durability,  and  cotton  of  different  varieties,  are  grown  to 
some  extent.      The  natives  cleanse  the  latter  firom  seeds,  etc.,  between  two 
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wooden  cylinders,  revolving,  by  hand,  in  opposite  directions ;  beat  it  with  rattan 
or  whip-bow,  roll  it  with  fingers,  and  reel  and  weave  it  on  machines  very  like 
those  now  antique  at  home.  The  gigantic  '  silk  cotton  '-tree,  with  'showers  of 
scarlet  lily-shaped  blossoms,'  offers  the  soft,  downy  contents  (too  short  and 
brittle  for  yam  or  cloth)  of  its  pods  for  cushions,  pillows  and  beds.  The  ex- 
port of  cotton,  chiefly  in  Hainan-Chinese  junks,  and  difficult  of  estimate,  was 
in  1858,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  piculs,  or  three  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  at  about  sixteen  ticals,  nine  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  picul,  for  clean  ;  prices  in  1859  ranged  from  eight  to  twen- 
ty-five ticals,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  fifteen  dollars  for  cleaned  and 
uncleaned. 

The  treaties  of  1855  and  1856  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  (nego- 
tiated by  the  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,)  and  France,  with  the  consequent  en- 
trance of  western  science,  machinery,  capital  and  energy,  are  already  and  won- 
derfully stimulating  and  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

Yet,  beside  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable,  are  the  flower-gardens  of  Siam.  The 
people,  from  high  to  low,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers.  Young  children 
wear  them  circled  around  the  top-knot  or  the  head,  and  around  the  neck.  The 
women  net,  of  flowers,  seeds  and  buds,  fragrant  and  beautiful  hanging  orna- 
ments of  different  forms,  some  resembling  lampelles.  Persons  are  sometimes 
seen  with  flowers  swinging  from  mole-hairs  on  the  skin.  Coolies,  digging  our 
trenches,  besmeared  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tuft  with 
mud,  frequently  carried  them  over  the  ear  to  regale  themselves  at  intervals. 
In  and  around  the  capital  are  many  gardens  devoted  exclusively  to  their  cul- 
ture for  the  royal  palace,  and  for  state,  festal  and  funeral  displays.  A  large 
area  in  rear  of  a  palace,  near  which  was  our  city  home,  bloomed  with  roses, 
from  which  was  paid  the  royal  tribute  of  a  magnate.  The  daily  quota  of  other 
princes  and  nobles  was  made  up  of  other  flowers.  Portions  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace grounds  are  filled  with  the  richest  and  rarest,  native  and  exotic.  The 
temple  grounds  are  gay  with  plats,  parterres  and  vases ;  and  the  edifices  them- 
selves, ever  redolent  of  sweetest  perfumes  exhaled  from  flowers,  festooned  firom 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  vased  before  the  idol-shrines.  Here  too  the  banian,  with' 
shoots  descending  and  rooting  in  the  earth,  ^  enlarges  and  beautifies  its  leafy 
palace,'  but  not  in  Indian  frequency,  magnitude  and  magnificence.  And  the 
sacred  fig,  another  banian  though  not  rooting  from  the  branches,  spreads  its 
delightful  tranquil  shade,  beneath  which  Gaudama,  after  long  profound  con- 
templation and  divers  works  of  merit,  became  Buddha.  Reprobate  indeed  is 
he  who  would  break  a  limb,  or  do  other  dishonor  to  it.  The  lotus  of  lotuses, 
*  a  truly  magnificent  flower,  whose  rosy  petals,  half-opening,  emit  a  sweet  per- 
fume from  numerous  golden  stamina ; '  the  exquisite  nyctanthus ;  the  olean- 
der, '  pride  of  the  jungle,*  larger  than  the  largest  home-lilac ;  the  honey-suckle, 
the  jasmin,  the  pink,  the  amaranth,  the  heliotrope,  the  passion-flower,  the 
cactus,  the  lily,  and  others,  many  unknown  to  the  West.  But  the  whole  coiin- 
try  is  a  garden  of  flowers  ;  they  cluster  in  myriads  beneath  and  upon  and* 
amid  fruit,  shade  and  forest-trees,  and  shrubs  and  plants,  arraying  all,  at  the 
early  rainy  season,  with  variegated  leaves  and  blossoms,  in  more  than  queenly 
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glory,  and  breathing  odors  we  might  well  imagine  celestial.  The  mangrove  is 
the  first  and  the  last  to  the  sight  of  the  coming  and  departing  visitor  of  Siam. 
Outskirting  the  river-mouths  and  the  gulf-shores,  it  is  at  once  a  great  conserv- 
ative and  aggressive.  It  protects  the  banks  from  wasting  currents  and  tides ; 
but  more  than  this,  it  pushes  far  out  and  invades  the  waters.  Its  lower 
branches  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  the  long  clavate,  or  club-shaped  fruit, 
which  germinate,  root,  and  spring  up  new  plants,  more  and  more  remote  from 
land.  With  their  long,  strong,  arched  and  interlacing  roots,  they  plunder  from 
the  passing  waters  floating  drift,  weeds,  sticks,  soil,  and  invite  to  their  protec- 
tion muscles,  and  other  shell-fish.  Thus  they  slowly  narrow  and  fill  the  chan- 
nel, and  bring  the  shore  to  themselves.  But  their  policy  is,  like  that  of  many 
who  *  remove  the  old  land-marks,'  fatal ;  when  their  ultra  on-reaching  succes- 
sors have  shut  out  from  them  the  daily  visits  of  the  salt  waters,  they  are  said 
to  wither  and  die. 


AUTUMN. 

Away  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Green  hills  are  rising  broad  and  grand, 
And  on  their  tops  the  elm  tiees  stand, 

Like  chieftains,  bronzed,  and  seared,  and  dun. 

And  oft  the  wind  beneath  their  boughs. 
Lifts  them  like  giant  arms  on  high, . 
That  gesture  out  against  the  sky. 

And  smite  the  gale  in  fierce  carouse. 

Down  in  the  field,  the  barley-plumes 
Are  ever  nodding  in  the  wind. 
Swaying  without  a  will  or  mind. 

Drunk  with  the  life  that  in  them  blooms. 

And  through  the  mead  the  waters  creep  — 
The  mead  of  late  so  smoothly  shorn  — 
And  pulsing  on  to  night  from  mom, 

They  murmur  as  if  half-asleep. 

Fair  mother  Earth  smiles  in  the  sun. 
Through  her  nine  months  of  fear  beguiled,. 
And  man,  to  labor  reconciled, 

Gathers  the  wealth  the  year  hath  won. 
VOL,   LVUL  20 
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Crimson  and  gold  leaves  were  illuminating  the  summer  verdure,  like  a 
Christmas-decorated  fir,  when  Theodore  Granville  again  pushed  aside  the 
bushes,  and  stood  on  his  favorite  rock,  looking  out  on  the  masses  of  tinted 
vapor,  forever  rolling  over  the  world's  water-fall. 

After  eleven  months  spent  in  various  combinations  of  the  nine  potent  little 
figures,  with  the  magical  cipher,  it  was  a  vast  relief  to  attain  a  spot  whence 
nothing  but  beauty  could  be  seen ;  where  the  eye  was  rested  by  the  wealth 
which  does  not  suggest  the  thought  or  necessity  of  money.  With  this  para- 
dise of  water  he  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  in  the  month  of  leisure  he 
allowed  himself;  indeed,  so  lavish  was  the  love  bestowed  on  the  scene,  that  he 
unconsciously  felt  the  interest  of  a  guardian  in  Niagara,  and  was  really 
affronted  when  unappreciative  or  careless  eyes  glanced  at  the  wonders  which 
years  of  study  only  intensified.  The  love  of  beauty  was  deeply  implanted  in 
Theodore  Granville,  and  thirty-five  years  of  cultivation  had  taught  his  eye  to 
feel  exquisite  satisfaction  in  form  and  coloring :  he  had  no  patience  with  those 
who  did  not  possess  this  keen  susceptibility  of  vision. 

Most  of  this  man's  life  was  necessarily  spent  in  a  dark  counting-room,  where 
he  worked,  as  miners  do  under  ground,  to  procure  the  ore  which,  transmuted, 
may  become  *  a  joy  forever.'  Theodore  Granville's  rooms  were  situated  on  a 
narrow  street  of  the  coldest  town  in  America ;  here  books,  pictures,  and  one 
statue,  well-chiselled,  made  his  evenings  less  solitary ;  but  these  pleasures  were 
limited,  they  could  not  renovate  his  whole  nature,  like  the  watching  of  this 
liquid  emerald  and  amber,  distilled  by  the  fall  into  incense.  Theodore  Gran- 
ville's nature  was  not  entirely  aesthetic ;  his  standard  of  living  was  high  and 
seldom  reached ;  it  annoyed  him  to  fall  far  short  of  perfectness  himself;  he 
was  astonished  that  others  did  not  pretend  to  attain  the  Alpine  point 

A  thorough-bred  Englishman  in  liis  manner,  and  habits,  he  had  learned  to 
live  within  himself,  and  found  most  society  rather  distasteful.  His  hair  was 
already  iron-gray,  while  his  upper-lip  was  shaded  by  a  jet-black  moustache,  a 
little  scornfully  curled.  It  was  impossible  to  discover  the  color  of  his  eye: 
sometimes  it  darkened  to  the  velvet  blueness  of  a  pansy,  again  a  fawn's  could 
not  be  more  beseeching  in  its  softness. 

You  can  partially  understand  now  the  man  wlio  clasps  a  tree  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  rock,  and  looks  entranced  at  the  water-crowned  rainbow. 
Nevertheless  his  attention  is  distracted  by  the  groups  ever  passing  his  retreat : 
he  inwardly  despises  the  lady  who  is  more  occupied  with  her  dress  and  its 
arrangement,  than  the  overwhelming  grandeur ;  he  looks  contemptuously  on  the 
bride  and  her  absorbed  husband,  too  much  pleased  with  each  other  to  care  Hor 
the  glorious  cataract  —  he  wonders  how  a  woman's  eyes  can  equal  the  depth 
of  the  many-colored  foam.  ^  The  looker-on  is  enraged  because  a  yoiiQg  |;uj[| 
careful  of  her  complexion,  keeps  down  her  veil,  and  he  stares  with  indignatiQn 
at  a  man  who  ventures  to  yawn,  while  gazing  at  the  majestic  flood.     He  cm 
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only  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  these  people  are  from  *  the  States ; ' 
illiterate  and  superficial,  he  ought  to  expect  from  them  no  greater  appreciation. 
Theodore  Granville  fully  believed  that  the  most  foolish  and  ridiculous  human 
being  in  the  world  was  an  American  school-girl,  especially  when  she  happened 
to  be  visiting  his  chosen  haunt :  her  enthusiasm  was  affectation,  and  her  sim- 
plicity palpable  ignorance.  With  these  reflections,  his  eye  turned  from  a 
pretty  girl  just  passing,  and  exclaiming,  *  Is  n't  it  lovely  I '  to  the  scene  of 
which  he  never  tired. 

Voices  were  heard  very  near :  looking  around,  Theodore  Granville  beheld 
intruders  standing  on  the  moss  worn  by  his  feet.  One  of  the  party,  a  woman, 
pressed  forward  and  looked  in  silence.  Transfixed,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rock, 
her  face  was  plainly  seen  —  an  unusual  face  at  all  times,  for  through  beauti- 
fyilly  moulded  features,  beamed  the  rarer  beauty  of  a  cultured  mind  and  a 
pure  soul.  From  all  the  faces  you  have  ever  seen,  few  like  this  rise  in  remem- 
brance ;  it  is  a  beauty  of  which  the  owner  seems  as  unconscious  as  the 
water-lily  on  a  mountain  lake.  She  stood  unmindful  of  herself  or  her  com- 
panions, engrossed  with  the  fascinating  avalanche  of  water,  until  the  awe,  and 
sublimity,  and  enjoyment  of  the  first  look  at  the  cataract  shone  through  her 
foce.  With  bared  head  she  stood,  for  the  black  straw  travelling-hat  had  in- 
terfered with  her  free  and  uninterrupted  vision,  so  she  held  it  in  her  hand, 
while  the  sun  turned  some  of  her  chestnut  hairs  into  gold,  and  the  breeze 
stirred  her  graceful  curls. 

Theodore  did  not  look  where  she  was  gazing,  but  plainer  than  he  ever  saw 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  he  beheld  the  minutest  details  of  her  dress,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  radiant,  harmonious  face.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you  are  venturing  too  near  I  *  The  young  lady  drew  back,  startled  by  a 
stranger's  abrupt  words,  and  found  herself  alone.  Theodore  held  out  his 
hand  to  lead  her  to  a  safer  footing,  she  bowed  her  thanks,  and  quickly  disap- 
peared through  the  bushes  to  join  her  friends.  * 

Twilight  was  this  man's  favorite  hour  on  his  rock,  yet  this  evening  he  did 
not  linger,  he  looked  again  at  the  mist,  tinged  with  the  sunset  beauty,  and 
&iding  no  reflection  in  a  woman's  eyes,  followed  the  path  through  the  spring- 
ing bushes. 

During  the  hours  that  remained  of  his  holiday,  Theodore  Granville  haunted 
every  point  of  interest,  pretending  to  himself  that  he  must  have  a  last  look 
from  his  old  friendly  nooks,  in  reality  disquieted  when  he  did  not  see  in  any 
place  the  woman  who  could  understand  and  enjoy  Niagara. 

In  the  same  mood  Mr.  Granville  paced  the  deck  of  the  steamer  which 
would  convey  him  to  his  daily  drudgery,  as  he  bitterly  thought  it  now,  when 
about  to  be  separated  from  his  dreamy  idleness  on  the  banks  of  the  unfathom- 
able stream.  Never  had  it  been  so  difficult  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  spot : 
usually  thoughts  of  business  and  the  healthfulness  of  work  made  him  will- 
ing to  hear  the  deep  music  no  more ;  now  he  impatiently  waited  for  the  boat 
to  be  loosened,  the  plank  to  be  withdrawn,  still  regretting  that  his  journey 
was  unalterably  commenced. 

There  were  not  many  passengers,  only  a  few  late  tourists,  and  the  com      n 
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number  of  uninteresting  people  always  travelling.  Theodore  Granville  prided 
himself  on  a  freedom  from  sentiment,  and  could  not  endure  souvenirs  of  places 
he  had  seen.  Still  as  he  strode  the  lower  deck  irritated  by  the  delay,  he  was 
biting  a  cedar  branch  which  had  grown  on  that  mossy  rock.  Its  perf\ime 
recalled  the  scene,  and  the  fair  vision  of  a  face  clear  as  crystal,  over  looking 
toward  the  misty  flood. 

He  pressed  his  fingers  on  his  eyes,  shutting  out  the  dull  steamboat  and  its 
tiresome  surroundings,  when  suddenly  voices  were  again  heard,  and  on  the 
plank  appeared  the  black  straw  hat,  shading  that  graceful  head.  The  lady  in 
advance  was  not  young ;  she  had  those  pretty  silver^ay  curls  which  suit  fair 
faces  whence  youth  has  faded,  and  a  penetrating  eye,  withal  kindly  and  sen- 
sible. Leaning  on  a  gentleman^ s  arm,  came  behind  her  the  young  lady,  in  a 
dress  so  fresh  and  well-arranged,  that- she  was  at  once  pronounced  a  bride  by 
the  majority  of  beholders. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  she  walked,  was  nobly  built,  and  carried  well  a 
head  covered  with  light  clusters  of  curls.  He  bent  a  little  toward  his  com- 
panion, revealing  a  smooth,  unshaded  face,  and  a  laughing  blue  eye.  Theodore 
Granville's  face  grew  darker,  it  frowned  at  him  from  the  water  into  which  he 
looked  as  they  passed  him.  Every  body  of  any  pretensions  sought  the  upper 
deck,  when  the  luggage  was  well  settled,  and  the  voyage  commenced — that 
delicious  voyage,  beginning  with  the  water  firesh  firom  the  cataract,  ending 
with  the  ocean. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  Granville  should  find  a  seat  not  far  from  the 
ladies,  and  their  attendant  gentleman ;  they  saw  merely  a  well-bred  looking 
man  reading  a  scarlet  railway-book,  while  he  was  quietly  studying  the  group, 
with  well-disguised  interest.  A  new  sensation  is  often  agreeable :  Mr.  Gran- 
ville had  never  felt  the  pleasure  before  of  finding  out  from  trifles  how  strangers 
were  connected.  It  was  a  novel  thing  for  him  to  be  involuntarily  listening, 
tryin^to  distinguish  from  their  tones  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  were 
bound  together. 

They  were,  evidently,  *  old-country  ^  people ;  the  elder  woman  spoke  in  a 
clear,  distinct  way,  and  looked  thoroughly  English ;  doubtless  the  young 
lady  was  travelling  under  an  aunt's  care,  on  her  way  *home.*  Their  chairs 
were  drawn  together ;  the  lady  with  the  silver  curls  wrapped  her  water-proof 
cloak  about  her,  and  scanned  the  boat,  its  passengers,  and  the  widening  shores 
of  Ontario.  Theodore  felt  her  scrutinizing  eye  pass  over  his  face,  'while  he 
tried  to  read  confused  and  meaningless  words ;  the  young  lady  was  sitting  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  only  see  her  chestnut  curls  falling  imder  the  straw 
hat,  and  brushing  the  plaid  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  for  the  air  was  fresh. 
The  gentleman  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  looking  not  out  on  tlia 
lake,  but  at  her  expressive  face.  Would  a  brother  thru  lean  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  ?  The  reader  grew  restless,  and  throwing  his  book  down^  tried  ta  - 
enjoy  the  noble  lake. 

The  perplexing  question  would  return  to  Mr.  Granville's  nund,  and  glanc- 
ing again  at  his  pleased,  satisfied  smile,  the  thought  would  force  itself  that  she 
must  belong  to  him  in  anticipation,  for  he  never  dreamed  that  he  could  be  her 
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husband.  There  was  a  strange  fascination  in  the  group,  not  a  movement 
escaped  this  man,  although  he  could  seldom  hear  a  word  spoken  by  one  of  the 
party,  the  young  lady's  voice  was  too  low  ever  to  reach  his  ear. 

When  he  next  looked,  the  elder  woman  was  holding  a  bit  of  cedar,  and 
saying  so  loud  that  he  distinctly  heard:  'You  tiiink  this  will  bring  back 
Niagara,  eh,  Victoria  ? '  How  that  name  rang  through  this  man's  heart  —  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  of  whom  he  always  said,  '  God  bless  her !  *  was  this 
her  name,  too,  this  Enghsh  girl's  ? 

In  his  pocket  he  felt  for  his  cedar,  his  souvenir ;  would  not  this  indeed  bring 
back  Niagara  to  him  I  The  fair-haired  man  said  pleasantly,  but  in  a  manner 
disagreeable  to  the  listener :  '  You  shall  go  there  every  year^  and  not  have 
time  to  forget.'  Had  he  a  right  to  take  her  there?  The  young  lady  assumed 
a  less  languid  attitude,  and  soon  left  her  chair  for  a  seat  nearer  the  water ; 
the  gentleman  stood  by  her  side,  attentive  to  her  words  and  looks,  the  other 
lady  watched  them  narrowly. 

Th^e  came  a  grating  of  the  boat,  and  a  nearing  the  little  wharf  of  a  stop- 
ping-place, in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  delay  was  necessary  for  taking 
in  wood,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  short ;  moreover,  the  deck  was  sunny.  The 
young  lady  quietly  drew  from  her  travelling-bag  a  sketch-book,  and  began  to 
point  a  pencil  in  a  neat,  skilful  way.  The  gentleman  leaned  on  her  chair,  and 
looked  excessively  interested ;  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  white  page  dazzlingly : 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  shade  to  interpose,  the  young  lady  turned  to  seek  some 
relief.  Theodore  Granville  was  a  proud  man,  and  never  officious,  nevertheless 
he  unstrapped  a  light  umbrella,  and  going  forward  offered  it  to  the  gentleman, 
snying:  'I  beg  your  pardon;  the  sun  is  very  troublesome.'  At  these  words 
the  young  lady  turned,  with  unaffected  wonder,  and  again  bowed  her  thanks. 
The  elder  woman  looked  up  distrustfully,  and  watched  the  man  until  he  stood 
with  folded  arms,  at  a  safe  distance.  Meanwhile  the  pencil  moved  with 
dexterous  strokes,  outlining  the  bit  of  landscape  seen  through  the  opening. 
*  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,  is  it  ? '  said  the  lady  with  the  soft  gray 
curls  ;  *  where  is  your  hermit,  or  hero  ? '  '  Here  I '  cried  the  gentleman, 
springing  up,  '  I  will  be  her  hero  ;  let  me  run  ashore,  and  strike  an  attitude  ! ' 
Before  the  latter  words  had  been  spoken,  Mr.  Granville  was  already  cross- 
ing the  plank,  and  strolling  along  the  shore  to  a  point  whence  could  be  seen 
the  sketcher,  shaded  by  the  welcome  umbrella,  held  by  her  watchful  com- 
panion. The  handsome  gentleman  threw  himself  under  a  tree,  directly  oppo- 
site the  ladies,  and  called  out  that  he  was  ready  to  personate  her  hero,  if  that 
expression  suited. 

The  dark-eyed  man  stood  in  the  shadow,  unobserved  apparently,  yet  he, 
toQ,  was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  upper-deck.  Presently  Mr.  Granville 
disappeared  deeper  in  the  forest,  and  did  not  issue  until  the  warning-bell  began 
to  strike.  As  he  reached  the  deck,  the  light-haired  gentleman  was  leaning 
over  her  shoulder,  looking  at  the  sketch.  '  You  've  made  a  mistake,'  he  said 
with  an  annoyed  air ;  '  you  did  not  take  me,  after  all ;  so  that  fellow  is  your 
herol' 

*  Victoria  thought  you  did  not  suit  the  scene,*  the  other  lady  interposed, 
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*you  looked  too  debonair,  too  happy:  that  dark,  misanthropic  man  was  the 
better  hermit,  and  owner  of  that  dreary  lodge.' 

The  pencils  were  put  away,  the  umbrella  returned,  and  the  party  summoned 
to  the  dinner-table,  where  the  gentleman's  solicitude  for  the  young  lady's  com- 
fort still  continued.  They  were  evidently  old  friends ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  trying  to  please  on  either  side ;  the  handsome  gentleman  took  it  fcrtr 
granted  that  he  might  take  care  of  her  —  at  least  during  this  voyage.  The 
after-dinner  hour  passed  idly  away ;  the  young  woman  whose  presence  trans- 
formed the  boat  into  a  temporary  Arcadia,  was  invisible ;  the  fair-haired  man 
was  in  the  forward  part  of  the  steamer,  solaced  by  a  cigar ;  on  his  return  to 
the  upper  deck,  Theodore  found  the  lady  of  the  water-proof  reading  his  book 
so  attentively  that  she  did  not  immediately  notice  his  presence.  At  length, 
laying  it  down  with  an  apologetic  look,  she  unfastened  a  reticule,  and  arranged 
the  contents  in  a  more  orderly  way.  Three  or  four  letters  were  not  disposed 
of  when  the  gentleman  approached. 

*  Come  here,  Harold,'  she  exclaimed,  *  I  can't  quite  make  out  this  name:  is 
it  Granville,  d'  ye  think  ?    Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  very  wretched  penman.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  gentleman  addressed,  deliberately,  *  it  looks  like  Gran- 
ville —  ever  hear  of  him  ?  ' 

'  I  fancy  so ; '  the  lady  replied,  *  he  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  best  friend ;  he 
particularly  desired  us  to  find  him  out,  as  he  would  make  our  stay  very  agree- 
able.' 

*  Where's  Victoria  ?' inquired  the  gentleman  playing  with  the  letter.  *Is 
the  lake  too  rough  ? ' 

'  I  told  her  she  must  rest,'  said  the  lady ;  *  she  has  been  too  excited  at  the 
Falls  to  sleep  well.     Here  she  comes  fresh  as  ever.' 

As  she  ncared  them,  the  deck  was  lighted  up  for  the  two  men  like  *  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Mr.  Granville  had  a  fuller  view  6f  her  calm  serenity  of 
brow,  her  depth  of  eye,  her  self-possessed  yet  gentle  bearing.  Harold  smUed 
as  if  she  were  coming  back  to  him.  There  was  a  freshness  about  this  gffl, 
in  her  face  untroubled  as  a  child's,  on  her  cheek  with  its  soft  peach  bloom,  in 
her  manner,  showing  how  well  she  understood  herself;  when  you  saw  her,  it 
brought  back  the  reviving  fragrance  of  the  sea-shore,  with  its  pleasant  dash  of 
spray.  She  sat  looking  off  on  the  boundless  lake,  while  Harold  went  below, 
bound  on  a  secret  tour  of  investigation  concerning  this  man  with  Iron-gray 
hair  and  the  distinguished  mien.  As  the  boat  moved  on  tranquilly,  Victoria 
thought  of  her  own  life,  its  peaceful  progress,  and  wondered  whether  any  thiDg 
would  ever  give  her  a  new  sensation  again  like  the  first  sight  of  the  water-ML 
Would  life  still  rise  and  fall  like  the  regular  motion  of  Ontario,  or  would  there 
yet  come  before  the  peace,  the  hurrying  rapids  and  majestic  fall,  surmoimted 
by  the  rainbow  ? 

Through  Harold  came  the  tidings  that  this  stranger  was  from  a  town  in  the 
Lower  Province ;  he  might  know  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  bore  letters  <rf 
introduction ;  the  elder  lady  signified  that  she  liked  his  appearance ;  Victofia 
acquiesced  ;  their  escort  took  advantage  of  a  trifle  to  engage  Mr.  Granville- IB 
conversation.     Meanwhile  Victoria  saw  the  scarlet  book  lying  on  the  bench, 
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and  took  the  questionable  liberty  of  ascertaining  the  owner's  name.  When 
she  read  *  Theodore  Granville,'  her  heart  gave  a  peculiar  little  flutter,  and  the 
-elder  lady  looked,  also. 

*  Can  it  be  possible,  dear,  that  this  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  friend  ?  * 

Just  then  the  two  men  approached,  and  after  that  the  party  was  increased 
to  four ;  for  of  course,  Harold  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  coincidence,  and 
Mr.  Granville  gladly  acknowledged  the  letter  as  intended  for  himself. 

Before  Theodore  Granville  could  trust  himself  to  hear  this  woman  speak, 
he  sought  the  explanatory  letter,  hoping  it  would  reveal  their  ties.  Mr.  Ham* 
ilton  begged  leave  to  introduce  to  his  kindest  notice,  his  particular  friend.  Miss 

D ,  under  the  care  of  her  brother,  an  unexceptionable  man.     The  lady  with 

the  soft  grey  curls  answered  the  description  fully.  Who  was  this  unknown 
Victoria,  this  queen  of  hearts  ?  The  letter  vouchsafed  no  further  information. 
When  Victoria  said,  '  Harold,  let  us  go  forward  for  a  change,'  Mr.  Granville 
stood  courteously  to  let  them  pass,  but  his  eye  darkened,  and  in  his  heart  a 
new  pain  stirred. 

Miss  D was  an  unusually  agreeable  girl ;  she  talked  well  and  not  too 

much,  listened  in  a  way  that  was  flattering,  and  made  you  confess  that  her 
friendship  would  be  valuable.  She  persisted  in  talking  of  those  subjects  im- 
plying a  knowledge  of  books  and  art ;  not  one  word  did  she  say  relevant  to 
the  two  standing  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  Usually  this  man  would 
have  fallen  readily  into  the  consideration  of  topics  quite  congenial  with  his 
feelings ;  now  he  answered  rather  vaguely,  studying  to  find  some  unnoticeable 
way  in  which  Victoria's  relation  to  the  two  travellers  might  be  more  apparent. 
Was  this  proud,  dignified  man  thus  descending  to  the  demands  of  ordinary  cu- 
riosity, or  did  something  within  urge  superior  claims  ?  Just  as  Mr.  Granville 
was  becoming  very  restless,  the  two  returned,  her  curls  tossed  by  the  breeze 
into  Ughter  clusters.  They  found  a  sheltered  corner,  and  the  four,  soothed  by 
the  regular  surging  of  the  boat,  fell  into  that  pleasant,  desultory  way  of  talk- 
ing which  unconsciously  reveals  the  character.  There  was,  however,  generally 
one  listener.  Victoria  preferred  watching  the  unfolding  of  other  minds  to  the 
revelation  of  her  true  self;  so  she  studied  carefully  the  two  men  who  imper- 
ceptibly laid  themselves  open  for  her  criticism  and  observation.  Outwardly, 
the  two  were  utterly  unlike,  and  Victoria  traced  the  same  dissimilarity  through 
their  tastes  and  organization.  She  knew  well  the  fair-haired  man,  and  like  his 
sunny  eye  and  winning  smile  was  his  generous,  frank,  and  unsuspicious  nature. 
The  changeable  eye  of  the  other  man  was  not  easily  fathomed.  Victoria  only 
perceived  at  first  that  their  travelling-companion  was  most  deferential,  and  very 
mindful  of  those  little  attentions,  particularly  attractive  when  rendered  by  a 
man  of  his  age  and  temperament. 

Miss  D had  the  capability  of  drawing  out  both  men,  and  throwing  in 

those  suggestions  and  guidances  that  smooth  away  all  roughnesses.  Again 
Victoria  opened  her  travelling-bag,  and  instead  of  her  sketch-book,  produced  a 
folding  chess-board,  and  set  of  chess-men  curiously  carved  and  daintily  small. 
The  two  men  watched  her  pretty  fingers  arranging  the  pieces  for  their  contest. 
Was  she  trying  their  skill  still  further  ? 
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They  had  adjourned  to  a  table  in  the  saloon :  here  Victoria  threw  aside  her 
hat,  and  prepared  to  watch  the  game  with  eyes  fiill  of  interest.  Harold's  well- 
shaped  hand  played  among  the  crimson  men,  moring  them  in  a  light,  dancing 
manner  in  accordance  with  his  spirits. 

Theodore  Granville's  brow  contracted ;  his  pieces  were  pushed  with  a  quick, 
decided  movement  to  the  allotted  place ;  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.     Prom 

a  sofa,  Miss  D watched  the  group ;  sunlight  and  shadow  she  mused ;  opposite 

shone  Victoria's  transparent  face ;  of  which  side  was  she  the  guardian  angel  ? 
was  the  red  or  white  queen  her  favorite  ?  Harold  grew  more  solicitous,  for 
the  game  was  being  well  contested.     Suddenly  he  looked  up,  exclaiming : 

*  What  reward,  Victoria,  shall  the  conqueror  receive  ? ' 

*My  bit  of  cedar,'  she  said  triumphantly,  Hhat  fragrant  branch  picked 
from  the  bough  overhanging  the  rock  whence  I  first  saw  Niagara.  Is  that 
enough  ? ' 

Mr.  Granville's  eye  grew  darker;  he  looked  closer  on  the  board,  while 
Harold  gayly  pointed  to  the  very  button-hole  it  should  adorn,  nearest  his  heart 
Harold  was  evidently  on  the  winning  side ;  his  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure ; 
the  peach-bloom  deepened  on  Victoria's,  when,  by  a  few  adroit  and  £su*-rcaching 
strokes,  the  crimson  king  was  inclosed  in  a  net  so  entangling  that  only  one 
avenue  of  escape  remained.  Harold  bit  his  lips,  moved  once  more  in  despera- 
tion, when  gracefully  the  white  queen  swept  down  the  board,  and  made  her 
conquest  sure.  It  happened  in  the  changes  and  intricacies  of  the  game  that 
the  white  king  was  by  her  side  ! 

Without  a  word,  Victoria  arose,  and  in  a  queenly  way,  fastened  the  bit  of 
cedar  in  Theodore  Granville's  button-hole ;  but  she  did  not  express  by  look  or 
sign  whether  she  was  really  pleased.  The  sunset  was  too  gorgeous  to  be  lost 
Victoria,  well  \^Tapped  in  shawls,  stood  on  the  deck,  exhausting  no  adjectives 
on  the  scene :  her  two  companions  saw  her  face :  that  was  enough. 

Miss  J) ,  more  prudent,  sat  by  the  swinging  lamp,  reading,  and  glancing 

occasionally  at  the  three  figures  not  too  old  for  romance,  and  sunset  beauties. 

Harold  began  to  sing  melodiously;  his  tenor  was  delightful.  Theodore 
could  not  refrain  from  a  rich,  deep  base  when  he  heard  *  God  save  the  Queen  1 ' 
So  they  loitered  there,  until  the  stars  came  out,  and  Victoria  was  a  little 
chilled ;  although  no  one  professed  to  be  tired,  there  was  a  tendency  to  silence 

on  their  return  to  the  saloon.     Theodore  was  entertained  by  Miss  D ,  while 

Victoria  walked  up  and  down,  steadied  by  her  companion.  It  was  quite  easy 
to  say,  *  I  trust  you  and  your  niece  do  not  find  the  voyage  very  fatiguing,'  yet 
Mr.  Granville's  voice  faltered :  no,  that  man  could  never  be  her  uncle. 

*  Does  Miss  Raymond  sing  ? '  be  ventured  to  inquire  in  a  suitable  pause. 

'  No,  not  habitually,'  Miss  D replied,   *  Harold's  wife  was  a  charming 

musician.' 

Theodore  felt  very  grateful  to  the  shadow  for  shielding  the  astonishment  he 
felt ;  a  strange  buoyancy  possessed  him,  when  that  word  was  returned  to  annoy 
and  perplex  him.  His  wife  was ;  the  verb  denoted  the  past ;  he  might  still  be 
free. 
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*  Victoria  is  unlike  Tier  sister,'  Miss  J) went  on  to  say,  *but  I  hope  she 

will  fill  her  place ;  it  is  my  dearest  wish/ 

Theodore  did  not  like  the  tone  with  which  his  companion  said  this,  nor  the 
sisterly  look  she  directed  toward  Victoria.  Would  not  the  friendship  of  this 
woman  suffice  the  sister  and  brother  ? 

At  an  early  hour  the  two  ladies  withdrew.  Harold  took  a  cigar,  and  did 
not  linger  with  his  companion.  When  midnight  made  Ontario  very  lovely, 
Mr.  Granville  still  paced  the  deck ;  at  every  step  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
the  cedar  bough. 

Victoria  lingered  in  Miss  D 's  state-room,  and  was  very  helpful  in  un- 
packing her  dressing-case.  Finally  she  turned  the  conversation  ingeniously  to 
Mr.  Granville,  trying  with  a  woman's  tact,  to  find  how  he  stood  in  the  lady's 

critical  estimation.     Miss  D was  sufficiently  versed  in  a  girl's  perverseness 

to  make  no  disparaging  remarks,  treating  him  rather  as  an  intensely  cold 
Ebglishman,  polite  by  habit,  and  not  a  subject  for  very  especial  consideration 
or  attention. 

Victoria  opened  her  sketch-book  on  reaching  her  own  state-room,  and  altered 
iiie  expression  of  the  figure  plainly  outlined ;  he  was  not  a  misanthrope,  but  a 
living,  thinking  man.  In  the  narrow  berth,  looking  out  on  dark  Ontario,  Vic- 
toria meditated  on  Harold's  character.  As  her  sister's  husband  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  good-natured,  kind  brother ;  of  late  their  relation  had  changed ;  she 
must  think  of  him  now  in  his  true  light,  and  weigh  the  attainments  of  his 
manhood.  She  thought  of  him  in  his  daily  life,  carrying  into  his  business  this 
hopeful,  cheerful  nature,  shunning  the  troubles,  courting  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence. She  remembered  his  unvarying  kindness,  and  the  filling  of  her 
sister's  brief  married  life  with  constant  brightness ;  she  knew  his  devotion  as 
a  brother,  his  pleasant  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  which  make  life  happier : 
and  yet  she  could  not  feel  that  in  this  man  she  would  feel  that  repose  of  soul 
for  which  she  yearned.  The  brother-love  had  not  worn  away  with  him  ;  the 
voyage  would  be  monotonous  and  placid :  she  longed  for  the  leaping,  tumultu- 
ous waves,  preceding  the  plunge  sublime  and  beautiful  I  The  vision  of  Harold 
faded  away ;  the  words,  *  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  are  too  near ! '  rang  in  her 
ears.     Was  she  too  near  the  edge  to  be  safe  ? 

Sunrise  on  Ontario  found  them  floating  through  the  Thousand  Isles.  Victoria 
was  alone,  watching  the  boat's  course,  when  Mr.  Granville  came  on  deck,  still 
wearing  the  cedar  prize.  Morning  shows  the  bright  and  practical  part  of  our 
nature ;  at  evening  we  may  poetize.  They  were  talking  very  freely  of  life's 
aims  and  responsibilities  when  Harold  approached,  less  elated  than  usual,  yet 
stooping  to  kiss  Victoria's  hand  as  he  said  *  Good  morning ! ' 

They  were  drifting  into  the  St  Lawrence,  the  water  still  tinged  with  mem- 
ories of  Niagara,  separating  two  nations,  yet  bringing  them  together.  Theo- 
dore Granville  had  felt  no  dismay  even  when  he  discovered  that  this  English- 
woman had  never  touched  British  soil ;  it  did  not  matter  to  which  hemisphere 
Victoria  belonged,  any  country  might  be  proud  of  her  nativity.  So  the  day 
wore  away,  with  increasing  disquietude  for  Harold,  increasing  satisfaction  for 
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the  fourth  voyager :  he  had  long  ago  found  out  that  this  woman  coold  under- 
stand him,  and  he  trusted  himself  in  her  hands. 

By  a  woman's  intuition,  Victoria  noticed  the  shadow  in  Harold's  blue  eyes, 
and  by  delicate  manoeuvres  restored  his  faith.  The  two  men  were  less  demon- 
strative to-day ;  Victoria  came  forth  from  her  reserve,  and  charmed  the  hours 
magically. 

Grave  and  gay,  child-like  and  womanly,  she  still  made  visible  the  rainbow 
over  the  water.  Through  life's  smooth  and  rough  places,  Uie  voyage  would  be 
safe  with  this  woman;  from  the  river  she  would  surely  reach  the  ocean 
beyond ! 

The  boat  was  nearing  the  rapids,  that  perilous  part  of  the  noble  river,  when 
the  heart  beats  quicker.  Victoria  tried  to  quiet  the  harried  pulsations ;  why 
should  the  rapids  agitate  her,  the  pilot  was  already  on  board !  Nearer  they 
drew,  until  the  boat  began  to  rock  and  tremble.  Theodore  had  passed  through 
these  rapids  scores  of  times,  yet  never  before  did  his  heart  bound  and  tremble 
in  unison.  The  four  friends  were  standing,  exhilarated  by  the  novelty  of  the 
motion,  and  the  apparent  danger.  More  convulsively  the  boat  plunged.  Vic- 
toria could  not  stand  alone:  there  were  two  hands  outstretched,  tioo  arms 
offered  for  her  support. 

At  Niagara  she  wished  to  be  alone,  to  drink  in  that  excessive  beauty.  On 
the  lake  it  mattered  not  who  amused  her  On  the  narrower  river  she  was  inde- 
pendent of  aid.  When  danger  threatened  and  the  rapids  were  under  their 
feet,  to  whom  should  she  cling  ?  Who  would  best  still  her  frightened  and 
helpless  heart  ? 

Harold's  beseeching  blue  eyes  claimed  the  privilege ;  she  must  not  hesitate : 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  drew  closer  to  Theodore  Granville's  aide,  and  his 
strong,  loving  arm  bore  her  tlien  and  always  —  over  the  Bapids! 


A    SEA- PICTURE, 


Lightly  o'er  the  heaving  deep 

Roll  the  zephyrs  of  the  West ; 
Shadows  of  the  cloud-hills  creep, 

Like  a  dream  o'er  Ocean's  breast. 
Lights  and  shadows  dance  and  play 

AVith  the  gladsome  wavelets  of  the  sea : 
The  snow-white  sails  fade  far  away, 

And  the  shore-surge  peals  its  symphony.  w.  T. 
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IK    CAMP    WITH   THE    EGYPTIAN    ARMY. 


BY      UENRY      P.      LELAND. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1859,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
irftemoon,  I  thought  I  had  reached  Babel :  it  was  an  error,  I  had  only  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  Pasha's  camp,  at  the  Barrage.  Such  another  collection  of 
donkey-boys,  fellaheen,  camels,  cawasses,  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  howagas, 
curses,  pipes,  bournouses,  tarboushes,  boiled  beans  and  camel  chips,  dust, 
musk  and  dirt,  could  only  be  assembled  by  that  powerful  attraction,  a  Fanta- 
sia at  the  Barrage,  in  honor  of  the  Pasha's  birthday. 

*  Look  out  for  your  hams,  the  Effendi  is  coming  !  * 

Thus  shouted  the  runner,  who  had  accomplished  on  foot  the  distance  from 
Cairo  in  about  three  hours,  coming  in  ahead  of  the  raw-boned,  feather-tailed 
Arabian  I  rode. 

And  as  his  shout  regarding  hams  might  by  some  ingenious  reader  be  tortured 
into  the  idea,  that  the  EflFendi  was  a  pork-stealer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here, 
that  reference  was  made  to  human  hams  —  pretty  well  dried,  but  by  no  means 
sugar-cured  —  which  the  runner  desired  might  be  removed  from  injury  arising 
from  the  headlong  career  of  the  Effendi  Babbaga  Thahab,  on  his  fiery  steed. 
And  here,  apropos  of  hams,  let  me  say,  that  this  account  of  Camp  Life  in  Egypt 
is  written  solely  in  admiration  of  an  army  that  can  live  without  pork. 
Solemn  fact. 

Working  our  way  through  the  here  brilliant,  there  mud-colored  crowd,  our 
party  reached  the  long  stone  bridge  over  the  Nile,  connecting  the  main  land  with 
the  Barrage ;  crossed  it,  and  found  our  passage  barred  by  sentinels.  To  the  Ravel 
troupe  we  were  indebted  for  admittance  into  the  festive  scene ;  not  directly, 
but  from  instructions  obtained  from  them  in  past  years  in  the  noble  art  of  pan- 
tomime.    *T  was  thus : 

The  sentinels  addressed  us  in  Arabic,  we  essayed  to  reply  by  producing 
sundry  sounds  like  the  ut  de  poitrine  of  Lablache,  or  the  resonant  voice  of  a 
large  bull-frog.  Wo  brought  into  play  all  the  words  we  had  picked  up  from 
books,  donkey-boys,  and  the  shop-keepers  of  the  bazaars,  including  the  black- 
eyed  wearers  of  yashmaks.     'T  was  a  failure. 

How  to  get  in  ?  We  were  to  be  the  guests  of  an  officer  in  the  Pasha's  ar- 
tillery, whom  we  shall  call  Jarie  Bey ;  and  after  all  words  failed,  suddenly  the 
bright  idea  of  Ravel-ling  our  way  in,  struck  us.  The  officer  had  blue  eyes,  we 
pointed  to  the  sky,  and  then  to  our  own  optics ;  we  pantomimed  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, accompanying  it  with  the  vocal  sound  *  Boom ! '  The  sentinels  let  us 
pass! 

Moreover,  one  waved  his  hand  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  went 
along  it  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  soon  found  ourselves  among  tents, 
plunging  horses,  and  two  or  three  regiments  of  naked  soldiers,  soaping  each 
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other,  and  then  diving  into  the  Nile.  They  looked,  as  r^ards  color,  like 
doughnuts  on  legs,  with  icing  over  them,  until  the  soapy  icing  disappeared 
under  a  wave  of  water.  After  this  life-school  study,  we  entered  a  gate  of  the 
fort,  and  found  tents  pitched,  and  infantry  at  work  cleaning  guns  and  accou- 
trements ;  finally  bringing  up  at  a  complete  Swiss  chalet,  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  moved  that  morning  from  Kandersteg.  This  was  the  temporary  resi- 
dence and  head-quarters  of  the  Pasha.  One  of  his  last  toys.  Finally,  I  saw 
afar  off  a  white-haired  German,  and  lifted  up  my  voice  and  hailed  him ; 
and  when  he  replied,  I  knew  that  the  man  was  a  Mecklenburgher :  and  he 
told  me  that  at  a  certain  place  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  was  a  buffet,  kept 
by  a  German,  who  had  lager-beer  for  sale. 

Ten  thousand  miles  I  Ve  travelled, 
Ten  thousand  miles  and  more ; 
But  lager-beer  in  Egypt 
I  never  saw  before ! 

And  he  could  probably  direct  us  to  Jarie  Bey's  tent.  On  our  way  we  passed 
through  clouds  of  smoke,  and  scents  of  onions  frying,  and  many  joints  roast- 
ing ;  and  fellaheen^  with  wooden  trays  on  their  heads,  with  palm-leaf  covers, 
bearing  army  rations,  piping  hot,  to  the  hungry  soldiers.  Such  another  scene 
as  the  kitchen  presented !  Five  hundred  cooks  at  work  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
promiscuous  rush  and  turmoil,  as  if  they  had  but  one  minute  to  live,  and  must 
die  amid  gravy.  Before  we  reached  the  buffet,  we  encountered  Jarie  Bey,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  lager-beer  (which  beer,  by  the  way,  is  brewed  in  Al- 
exandria, and  is  not  very  good)  and  cigar  saloon ;  here  we  refreshed  ourselves, 
and  then  passing  through  the  fort,  and  out  the  other  side,  were  at  home  with 
the  artillery,  and  soon  seated  on  the  heavy  carpets  spread  on  the  ground  inside 
of  the  Bey's  tent.  We  found  two  of  his  brother  officers  encamped  with  him; 
one,  a  pious  Mussulman,  was  going  through  the  prayers,  head  bobbing  up  and 
down  toward  Mecca,  prayer-carpet  spread  out,  etc. ;  but  the  other  officer  had  a 
Greek  look  about  him,  and  when  our  aaia  brought  out  a  brandy-bottle,  his 
eyes  gleamed  like  a  hawk's,  and  he  wound  up  an  Arabic  exclamation  of  de- 
light with  two  English  words,  shockingly  expressive,  as  he  poured  down  the 
better  half  of  a  tumbler  of  cognac,  straight ! 

Clapping  his  hands,  the  Bey,  whose  body-servant  at  once  appeared  at  the 
call,  ordered  pipes  ;  and  the  Mussulman,  having  finished  praying,  brought  out 
his  splendidly-mounted  tchibouk,  ordered  his  servant  to  fill  and  light  it,  and 
then  courteously  insisted  on  my  smoking  it,  which  request  I  at  once  complied 
with.  In  came  the  coffee,  and  we  smoked,  drank,  and  chatted  away  an  hour, 
the  conversation  filled  up  in  the  gaps  by  the  kicking  and  squealing  of  our 
horses,  tethered  outside  the  tent,  and  who  evinced  the  most  unamiable  desire 
of  attacking  each  other  —  if  the  ropes  would  only  permit.  We  then  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  park  of  artillery,  finding  the  guns  in  good  order,  and 
the  Bey  occasionally  stopping  to  Arabic  a  little,  very  energetically,  when  a  chain 
was  unloose,  or  a  speck  of  dust  found  in  one  of  the  five  or  twelve-pounders. 
There  were  some  splendid  specimens  of  French  and  Spanish  mules  for  the  am- 
munition-wagons ;  the  French  mules  were  for  the  most  part  white,  and  many 
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of  them  were  over  seventeen  hands  high.  While  we  were  inspecting  several 
Arab  horses  used  for  the  artillery,  we  were  nearly  lifted  oflF  our  feet  by  a  dis- 
charge of  three  hundred  guns  at  sunset  from  the  fort,  the  walls  of  which  rising 
above  our  heads  not  fifty  yards  oif,  bristled  with  heavy  artillery  :  then,  while 
our  ears  rung  with  the  discharge,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  shut  us  in,  the  sharp 
clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  in  front  of  us  ;  and  jumping  for  the  shelter  of  a  gun,  the 
Bey  pulled  us  after  him,  as  a  number  of  mules  and  horses,  having  broken  their 
fastenings,  thundered  by.  After  them  came  the  artillery-men,  the  tassels  of 
their  tarboushes  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  their  full  breeches  pufied  out  like 
balloons ;  for  half-an-hour  in  and  out  among  guns,  they  kept  up  the  chase, 
finally  securing  all  but  one  or  two  fiery  ones,  among  which  the  Bey's  blood 
mare  was  counted,  and  who  finally  came  to  tent  of  her  own  accord,  and  after 
sundry  coquettings,  at  last  put  her  nose  on  the  Bey's  cheek,  and  submitted 
herself  to  the  ropes. 

At  night  the  entire  fort  was  illuminated  with  brilliant  lamps  and  colored 
lanterns,  most  ingeniously  devised,  turning  the  scene  into  a  veritable  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainment.  The  view  from  the  river  side  was  more  picturesque 
than  can  be  imagined.  The  fort  seemed  hung  in  air,  and  was  reflected  in  the 
slow-flowing  waters  of  the  Nile  ;  while  the  thousand  flowing  garments  of  sol- 
diers and  dusky  fellaheen,  came  out  startlingly  in  contrast  with  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  darkness  beyond  the  illumination. 

With  a  good  blanket,  and  a  saddle  for  pillow,  we  slept  soundly  in  tent  that 
night,  to  be  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  salute  of  three  hundred  guns  again, 
making  the  canvas  over-head  tremble,  and  creating  stampede  number  two 
among  the  mules  and  artillery-horses.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Pasha,  looking  like  a  fat  old  turtle-dove,  had  a  grand  review  of  the  entire  army, 
not  among  the  least  curious  of  which  was  the  cavalry,  including  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  with  their  black  and  red  stove-pipe  hats,  without  brims,  and  with 
crowns  eight  or  ten  inches  high !  The  infantry  marched  well,  and  presented  a 
soldierly  appearance ;  but  the  artillery  made  a  splendid  turn-out,  the  officers 
gleaming  with  broad  belts  of  woven  gold,  and  resplendent  as  to  all  their  accou- 
trements ;  patent-leather  top-boots,  with  gold  tassels,  gold-mounted  swords, 
and  so  on.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  balloon-ascension,  by  the  Godards 
from  Paris ;  there  was  dancing  by  the  Ghawazee  ;  a  grand  collation  given  by 
the  Pasha,  where  champagne  flowed  like  etc.  etc.  ;  superb  display  of  fire- 
works at  night :  fun,  frolic,  more  cognac  !  Several  millions  of  piastres  spent, 
six  artillery-men  blown  to  pieces.  Any  amount  of  bastinadoing  next  day  at 
the  cawass  office  in  Cairo  ;  and  a  thorough  experience  of  a  Fantasia  acquired 
by  the  well-entertained  guest  of  Jarie  Bey. 
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PETER    HAET: 


A       BALLAD       OF       THE       SlEGS       OP       SUMTER 


BT      KDWARO      S.      RAKD,      JR. 

'TwAS  when  the  rebel  batteries  were  firing  shot  and  shell, 
When  thick  round  Sumter's  battlements  the  deadly  missiles  fell, 
Where  worn  and  weary  from  the  siege  the  gallant  little  band, 
'Gainst  countless  and  overwhelming  odds  right  nobly  made  their  stand. 

Then  spake  our  gallant  Anderson :   *  Stand  forth,  my  fearless  men^ 
And  give  the  traitors  one  more  round,  and  man  the  guns  again ; 
The  flag  that  floats  above  our  heads  was  raised  with  tears  and  prayer : 
God  willing,  its  bright  starry  folds  shall  float  forever  there.' 

Then  at  the  word  stood  forth  the  men,  bold-hearted,  brave,  and  true, 
Shame  on  procrastinating  rule,  alas  1  they  were  too  few  I ' 
And  with  a  cheering,  ringing  shout,  'mid  shot  and  bursting  shell,- 
Right  manfully  they  serve  the  guns,  and  do  their  duty  welL 

Yet  one  remains  !  say,  can  it  be  amid  that  little  band, 

A  traitor  lurks,  to  plot  and  bring  woe  on  his  native  land  ? 

Not  so  1  with  half-averted  eye,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks^    • 

From  quivering  lip  and  faltering  tongue,  a  patriot  soul  out^peak^  : 

*  Where  broad  Hudson's  swelling  tide  drives  back  the  oceaja's  foam, 
In  the  great  city  of  New- York,  I  have  my  little  home ; 

But  chance  from  all  I  hold  most  dear  has  borne  me  far  away, 

And  the  same  chance  has  watched  my  steps  and  brought  me  here  to-day. 

*  But  when  in  Charleston's  streets  I  stood  amid  the  rebel  crew. 

They  made  me  swear  a  solemn  oath  e'er  they  would  pass  me  through, 
That  come  what  might,  through  wrong  or  right,  on  water  or  on  land. 
Against  the  Southern  foe  in  fight  I  'd  never  lift  my  hand. 

*  I  took  the  oath,  with  faltering  tongue,  but 't  was  to  save  my  life, 
And  came  —  it  might  be  I  could  aid  a  Uttle  in  the  strife : 

I  cannot  join  to  man  the  guns,  the  solemn  oath  I  spoke. 
And  Peter  Hart  thus  far  in  life  his  promise  never  broke. 

*  But  on  the  battlements  I  '11  stand,  and  call  aloud,  *  Beware  I ' 

And  watch  to  tell  when  shot  and  shell  come  darting  through  the  air. 
That  all  take  warning :  Peter  Hart  must  to  his  oath  be  true, 
But  for  his  country  he  will  dare  all  that  a  man  may  do,' 
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And  there  upon  the  hattlements  through  all  the  siege  he  stood, 

AU  ready,  if  it  need  be,  to  baptize  them  with  his  blood ; 

And  as  the  rebel  port-holes  flashed,  called  loudly,  *Shot  T  or  *  Shell ! ' 

And  when  it  struck,  then  came  the  word :  *  Thank  God,  for  all  is  well  I ' 

Why  tell  how  traitor  force  prevailed  ?  each  child  through  all  the  land, 
Can  lisp  the  story  of  the  siege,  tell  how  the  little  band, 
'Mid  blazing  barracks,  bursting  shells,  fasting,  and  weak  and  worn, 
Fought  till  their  failing  strength  gave  out,  till  every  means  was  gone, 
And  then  in  honor,  with  their  flag,  marched  from  the  stronghold  forth. 
Leaving  the  rebels  blackened  walls,  sailed  for  the  loyal  North. 

0  loyal  city  of  New-Tork  I  bo  proud,  as  well  you  may, 
That  yours  divide  with  Anderson  the  honors  of  that  day; 
We  loved  you  as  the  mighty  one,  the  country's  boast  and  pride. 
But  a  bond  now  knits  ns  unto  you  that  nothing  may  divide. 

Away  with  petty  rivahry,  with  every  viain  dispute, 

In  the  country's  song  of  Freedom,  let  jarring  notes  be  mute  I 

New-England  sends  thee  greeting,  in  love  extends  her  hand, 

And  we  swell  the  cheers  for  Union  which  are  echoing  through  the  land. 

And  not  in  vain  'gainst  Sumter's  walls,  the  waves  of  rebel  ire 
Broke  in  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  and  sheets  of  smoke  and  fire ; 
And  not  in  vain  the  starry  flag  bowed  to  a  traitor  band ; 
It  has  roused  to  life  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  loyal  land. 

Already  on  the  eastern  hills  the  dawn  of  Freedom's  day. 
Tells  that  the  plague-spot  of  our  land  shall  soon  be  purged  away  ; 
That  the  down-trodden  shall  be  raised,  and  ours  shall  truly  be. 
As  often  vainly  vaunted,  land  of  the  brave  and  Free  ! 

You  who  have  toiled  and  waited  —  oh !  great  will  be  your  gain. 
Ye  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  field,  ye  labor  not  in  vain  I 
Remember  each  when  heavy  paths  your  weary  feet  have  trod. 
To  toil  in  patience,  working  out  the  purposes  of  God. 
GUn  Ridg;  Mas$, 
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It  was  a  delicious  morning  late  in  December  when  I  landed  at  Greorge- 
town.  The  little  steamer  Nina,  (a  cross  between  a  half-grown  nautilus  and 
a  full-growTi  tub,)  which  a  few  weeks  later  was  enrolled  as  the  first  man-of 
war  of  the  Confederate  navy,  then  performed  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
two  principal  cities  of  South-Carolina.  On  her,  in  company  with  sundry  boxes, 
bales,  and  other  merchandise,  I  had  embarked  the  previous  night  at  Charles- 
ton. Armed  with  a  friendly  invitation  from  an  *  up-country  *  planter,  whom 
I  had  met  while  travelling,  I  had  started  on  a  tour  of  observation  through  the 
rice  and  turpentine  districts  which  skirt  the  TVaccamaw  river. 

As  our  embryo  war-steamer  rounded  up  to  the  long,  low,  rickety  dock, 
lumbered  breast-high  with  cotton,  turpentine,  and  resin,  not  a  white  fece  was 
to  be  seen.  A  few  half-clad,  shiftless-looking  negroes,  lounging  idly  about, 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  population  that  had  gathered  to  witness  our 
landing. 

*  Are  all  the  people  dead  ? '  I  inquired  of  one  of  them,  thinking  it  strange 
that  so  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  Charleston  packet  should  ex- 
cite no  greater  interest  in  so  quiet  a  town.  '  Not  ded,  massa,*  he  replied,  with 
a  knowing  chuckle,  *but  dey  getting  ready  for  a  fun'raL*  *  What  funeral?* 
I  asked.  *  Dey  gwine  to  shoot  all  de  abolition  darkies  at  de  Nor^  and  den  have 
a  brack  burying,  he !  he  I '  saying  which,  the  sable  gentleman  expanded  the 
opening  in  his  countenance  to  an  enormous  extent,  doubtless  at  the  brilliancy 
of  his  own  wit. 

I  asked  him  to  take  my  portmanteau,  and  conduct  me  to  the  best  hotel. 
He  readily  assented  with  a  *  Yas,  yas,  massa,  I  show  you  where  all  de  Mg- 
hugs  stop  ; '  but  at  once  turning  to  another  darkey  standing  near,  accosted  him 
with,  *  Here,  Jim,  you  lazy  nigga,  tote  de  gemman's  tings.' 

*  Why  do  n't  you  take  them  yourself  ? '  I  asked ;  *  you  will  then  get  all 
the  pay.'  *  No,  no,  massa ;  dat  nigga  and  me  in  partnership ;  he  do  de  work, 
and  I  keep  de  change,'  was  the  grinning  reply,  which  admirably  illustrates  a 
peculiarity  I  have  observed  to  be  universal  with  the  negro.  When  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  he  invariably  *  goes  into  partnership '  with  some  one  poorer  than 
himself;  and  no  matter  how  trivial  the  task,  shirks  all  the  labor  he  can. 

The  silent  darkey  and  my  portmanteau  in  the  van,  and  the  garrulous  old 
negro  guarding  my  flank,  I  wended  my  way  through  the  principal  street  to  the 
hotel.     On  the  route  I  resumed  the  conversation : 

'  So,  uncle,  you  say  the  people  here  are  getting  ready  for  a  black  bury- 
ing?' 

*  Yas,  massa,  gwine  to  bury  all  dem  miserable  free  niggas  at  de  Nor£' 

*  AVhy,  uncle,'  I  inquired  ;  *  what  will  you  do  that  for  ? ' 

*  AVhy  for,  massa !  you  ax  why  for !  *  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

*  I  do  n  t  know,'  I  rejoined,  *  I  *m  a  stranger  here,' 

*  Well,  you  see,  massa,  dem  aVlitionist  niggas  up  dere  have  been  and  'leeted 
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an  ole  darky,  dcy  call  Uncle  Abe,  for  Pres'dent,  and  Old  Abe  he  gwine  to 
come  down  Souf,  and  cut  all  do  decent  niggas  troats.  He  '11  hab  a  good  time, 
he  will !  My  young  massa's  captain  of  de  sodgers,  and  he  '11  catch  de  ole  coon, 
and  hang  him  up  so  high  de  crows  won't  cotch  him ;  yas,  he  will ; '  and  again 
the  old  darky's  face  opened  till  it  looked  like  the  entrance  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave.     He,  evidently,  had  read  the  Southern  papers. 

Depositing  my  luggage  at  the  hotel,  which  I  found  on  a  side-street  —  a  dilapi- 
dated, unpainted  wooden  building,  with  a  female  landlord  —  I  started  out  to  ex- 
plore the  town,  till  the  hour  for  dinner.  Retracing  my  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  steamboat  landing,  I  found  the  streets  nearly  deserted,  although  it  was 
the  hour  when  the  principal  part  of  the  day's  business  is  transacted.  Soon  I 
discovered  the  cause.  The  militia  of  the  place  were  out  on  parade.  Preceded 
by  a  colored  band,  playing  national  airs,  which  I  thought  in  doleful  keeping  with 
the  occasion,  and  followed  by  a  motley  collection  of  negroes  of  all  sexes  and 
ages,  the  company  was  entering  the  principal  street.  As  it  passed  me,  I  could 
judge  of  the  prowess  of  the  redoubtable  captain,  who,  according  to  Pompey, 
is  to  hang  the  President '  so  high  de  crows  won't  cotch  him.'  He  was  a  harm- 
less-looking young  man,  with  long,  spindle  legs,  admirably  fitted  for  running. 
He  was  not  formidable  in  other  respects  ;  still  there  was  a  certain  martial  air 
about  an  enormous  sabre  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  occasionally  got  entangled 
in  his  nether  integuments,  and  a  fiery,  warlike  look  to  the  heavy  tuft  of  reddish 
hair  which  sprouted  in  bristling  defiance  from  his  upper  lip. 

His  company  numbered  about  seventy  ;  some  with  uniforms  and  some  with- 
out, and  bearing  all  sorts  of  arms,  from  the  old  flint-lock  musket  to  the 
modern  revolving  rifle.  They  were,  however,  sturdy  fellows,  and  looked  as  if 
they  might  do  service  at  *  the  imminent  deadly  breach.'  Their  full  ranks  taken 
from  a  population  of  less  than  five  hundred  whites,  told  unmistakably  the  in- 
tense war  feeling  of  the  community. 

Georgetown  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  South-Carolina,  and  has  a  de- 
cidedly ^/iw/^e^Z  appearance.  Not  a  single  building,  I  was  informed,  had  been 
erected  there  within  five  years.  Turpentine  is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of 
the  district ;  yet  the  cost  of  white  lead  and  chrome  yellow  has  rendered  paint 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  the  houses,  consequently,  all  wear  a  dingy,  decayed 
look.  Though  situated  on  a  magnificent  bay,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
three  noble  rivers,  which  drain  a  country  of  surpassing  richness,  and  though 
the  centre  of  the  finest  rice-growing  district  in  the  world,  the  town  is  dead. 
Every  thing  about  it  wears  an  air  of  dilapidation.  The  few  white  men  you 
meet  in  the  streets,  or  see  lounging  lazily  around  the  stores  and  warehouses, 
appear  to  lack  all  purpose  and  energy.  Long  contact  with  the  negro  has  given 
to  them  his  shiftless,  aimless  character. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  had  passed  the  Legislature  a  short  time  prior 
to  my  visit,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  political  situation  was  the  all-en- 
grossing topic  of  thought  and  conversation.  In  the  estimation  of  the  whites , 
a  glorious  future  was  opening  on  the  little  State.  Whether  she  stood  alone , 
or  was  supported  by  the  other  slave  States,  she  would  assume  a  high  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  her  cotton  and  rice  would  draw  tribute  from 
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every  clime,  and  when  she  spoke  creation  would  tremble.  Such  overweening 
State  pride  among  such  a  people,  shiftless,  indolent  and  enervated  as  they  are, 
strikes  a  stranger  as  in  the  last  degree  ludicrous  ;  but  when  they  tell  you,  in 
the  presence  of  the  black,  whose  strong  brawny  arms  and  sinewy  frame  show 
that  in  him  lies  the  real  strength  of  the  State,  that  this  great  empire  is  to  be 
built  on  the  shoulders  of  the  slave,  your  smile  of  incredulity  gives  way  to  an 
expression  of  pity,  and  you  are  tempted  to  ask  if  those  sinewy  machines  may 
not  THINK,  and  some  day  rise,  and  topple  down  the  mighty  fabric  which  is  to 
be  reared  on  their  backs  ! 

Among  the  *  peculiar  institutions '  of  the  South  are  its  inns.  I  do  not  refer 
to  those  pinchbeck,  imitation  St.  Nicholas  establishments  which  flourish  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  to  those  home-made  affairs,  noted  for  hog  and  hominy,  corn- 
cake  and  waffles,  which  crop  out  here  and  there  in  the  smaller  towns,  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  Southern  life  and  institutions.  A  model  of  its  class  is  the  one 
at  Georgetown.  Hog,  hominy  and  corn-cake  for  breakfast ;  waffles,  hog  and 
hominy  for  dinner;  and  hog,  hominy  and  corn-cake  for  supper  —  and  such 
corn-cake,  baked  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  grayish 
condiment  still  clinging  to  it !  — is  its  never-varying  bill  of  fare.  I  endured  this 
for  a  day,  lioic^  has  ever  since  been  a  mystery  to  me,  but  when  night  came  my 
experiences  were  indescribable.  Retiring  early,  to  get  the  rest  needed  to  fit  me 
for  the  long  ride  of  the  morrow,  I  soon  realized  that  *  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked,'  none,  at  least,  for  sinners  at  the  South.  Scarcely  had  my  head  touched 
the  pillow  when  I  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  red-coated  secessionists,  who 
set  upon  me  without  mercy.  I  withstood  the  assault  manfully,  till  *  bleeding  at 
every  pore,'  when  slowly  and  sorrowfully  I  beat  a  retreat.  Ten  thousand  to 
one  is  greater  odds  than  the  gallant  Anderson  encountered  at  Sumter.  Yet  I 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  field.  Placing  three  chairs  in  a  row,  I  mounted 
upon  them,  and  in  that  seemingly  impregnable  position  hurled  defiance  at  the 
enemy,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  (slightly  altered  to  suit  the  occasion :) 

*  Come  one,  come  all,  these  chairs  shall  fly 
From  their  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.* 

My  exultation  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  persistent  foe, 
scaling  my  entrenchments,  returned  to  the  assault  with  redoubled  vigor,  and 
in  utter  despair  I  finally  fled.  Groping  my  way  through  the  hall,  and  out  of 
the  street-door,  I  departed.  The  Sable  Brother  —  alias  the  Son  of  Ham  — 
alias  the  Image  of  God  carved  in  Ebony  —  alias  the  Oppressed  Type — aliAs 
the  Contraband  —  alias  the  Irrepressible  Nigger  —  alias  the  Chattel  —  alias  the 
Darky  —  alias  the  Cullud  Pusson  —  alias  the  Great  Cause  —  alias  the  Goose, 
had  informed  me  that  I  should  find  the  Big  Bugs  at  that  hoteL  I  bad  found 
them. 

The  ancient  town  boasts  no  public  conveyance,  except  a  one-horse  gig  that 
takes  the  mail  in  tri-weekly  trips  to  Charleston.  That  vehicle,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  originally  used  by  some  New-England  doctor,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  past  century,  had  but  one  seat,  and  besides,  was  not  going  the  way 
I  desired  to  take,  so  I  was  forced  to  seek  a  conveyance  at  a  livery-stable.    At 
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the  only  livery  establishment  in  the  place,  kept  as  I  learned  by  a  *  cuUud 
pusson,'  who,  though  a  slave,  owns  a  stud  of  horses  that  might,  among  a  peo- 
ple more  movingly  inclined,  yield  a  respectable  income,  I  found  what  I  wanted, 
a  light  Newark  buggy,  and  a  spanking  gray.  Provided  with  these,  and  a  dar- 
ky driver,  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  my  destination,  and  return  alone,  I 
started.  A  trip  of  seventy  miles  is  something  of  an  undertaking  in  Hhem  dig- 
gins,'  and  quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  to  witness  our  departure,  not  a  soul 
of  whom,  I  will  wager,  will  ever  hear  the  rumble  of  a  stage-coach,  or  the 
whistle  of  a  steam-car,  in  those  sandy,  deserted  streets. 

Wo  soon  left  the  village,  and  struck  a  broad  open  avenue,  lined  on  either 
side  by  fine  old  trees,  and  extending  in  an  air-line  for  several  miles.  It  was 
skirted  by  broad  rice-fields,  and  these  were  dotted  here  and  there  by  large  an- 
tiquated houses,  and  little  collections  of  negro-huts.  It  was  a  week-day  with- 
out work,  no  hands  were  busy  in  the  fields,  and  every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of 
Sunday.  We  had  ridden  a  few  miles  when  suddenly  the  road  appeared  to  sink 
into  a  deep,  broad  stream,  called,  as  the  driver  told  me,  the  Black  River.  No 
appliance  for  crossing  being  at  hand,  or  in  sight,  I  was  about  concluding  that 
some  modern  Moses  accommodated  travellers  by  passing  them  over  its  bed 
dry-shod,  when  a  flat-boat  shot  out  from  the  jungle  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
pulled  toward  us.  It  was  made  of  two-inch  plank,  and  manned  by  two  infirm- 
looking  darkies,  with  frosted  wool,  who  seemed  to  need  all  their  strength  to  sit 
upright.  In  that  leaky  craft,  kept  afloat  by  incessant  bailing,  we  succeeded,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  in  crossing  the  river.  And  this,  be  it  understood,  is  trav- 
elling in  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  South-Carolina  I 

We  soon  left  the  region  of  the  rice-fields,  and  plunged  into  dense  forests  of 
the  long-leafed  pine,  where  for  miles  not  a  house,  or  any  other  evidence  of 
human  occupation,  is  to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  dreary  than  a 
ride  through  such  a  region,  and  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  journey 
I  opened  a  conversation  with  the  driver,  who  up  to  that  time  had  maintained  a 
respectful  silence. 

He  was  a  genuine  native  African,  and  a  most  original  and  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  genus  darky.  His  thin,  close-cut  lips,  straight  nose  and  Euro- 
pean features  were  strangely  contrasted  by  a  skin  of  ebon  blackness,  and  there 
was  a  quiet,  native  dignity  in  his  manner  which  betokened  superior  intelligence. 
His  story  was  a  strange  one.  When  a  boy,  he  with  his  mother  was  kidnapped 
by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  sold  to  the  traders  at  Cape  Lopez,  on  the  western  coast 
of  AMca.  There,  in  the  slave-pen,  the  mother  died,  and  he,  a  child  of  seven 
years,  was  sent  in  a  slave-ship  to  Cuba.  At  Havana,  when  sixteen,  ho  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  South-Carolina  gentleman,  residing  in  Charleston,  who 
bought  him  and  took  him  to  'the  States.*  He  lived  as  house-servant  in  the 
family  of  this  gentleman  till  some  five  years  ago,  when  his  master  died,  leav- 
ing him  to  a  daughter.  This  lady,  a  kind  indulgent  mistress,  allowed  him  to 
*  hire  his  time,'  and  he  had  since  carried  on  an  *  independent  business,'  as  por- 
ter, and  doer  of  all-work  around  the  wharves  and  streets  of  Georgetown.  In 
this  way  he  gained  a  comfortable  Hving,  besides  paying  to  his  mistress  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  .year  for  the  privilege  of  earning  h»o  "wn  support. 
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He  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  negro,  and  my  two  days*  ride  with  him 
banished  from  my  mind  all  doubt  as  ^to  the  capacity  of  the  black  for  freedom, 
and  all  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  slave  to  strike  off  his  chains  when 
the  favorable  moment  arrives.  From  him  I  learned  that  the  blacks,  though 
pretending  ignorance,  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  the 
pending  contest.  lie  expressed  the  opinion,  that  war  would  come  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stand  South-Carolina  had  taken ;  and  when  I  said  to  him :  '  But 
if  it  comes  you  will  bo  no  better  off.  It  will  end  in  a  compromise,  and  leave 
you  where  you  are.'  He  answered:  *No,  massa,  Hwont  do  dat  De  South 
will  fight  hard,  and  de  North  will  get  de  blood  up,  and  come  down  here,  and 
wipe  dem  out,  and  den  do  away  wid  de  cause  of  all  de  trubble  —  and  dat  is  de 
nigga.' 

'  But,*  I  said,  *  perhaps  the  South  will  drive  back  the  North ;  as  you  say, 
they  will  fight  hard.* 

*Dat  dey  will,  massa,  dey  am  the  fightin'  sort,  but  dey  can't  whip  de 
North,  *  cause  you  see  dey  '11  fight  wid  only  one  hand.  When  dey  fight  de 
North  wid  de  right  hand,  dey  '11  have  to  hold  de  nigga  wid  de  left.' 

'  But,'  I  replied,  *  the  blacks  won't  rise ;  most  of  you  have  kind  masters  and 
fare  well.' 

*A11  true,  Massa,  but  dat  an't  freedom,  and  black  man  love  freedom  as 
much  as  de  white.  The  same  blessed  Lord  made  dem  both,  and  He  made  dem 
all  alike,  cxcep  de  skin.  De  blacks  have  strong  hands,  and  when  de  day  comes 
you  '11  see  dey  have  heads  too ! ' 

Much  other  conversation,  showing  a  great  degree  of  intelligence  on  his  part 
passed  between  us.  In  answer  to  my  question  if  he  had  a  family,  he  said : 
*  No.  None  of  my  blood  shall  ever  be  a  slave  !  Ole  Massa  flog  me  and  threaten 
to  kill  me  'cause  I  would  n't  marry  ;  but  I  told  him  to  kill,  dat 't  would  be 
more  his  loss  dan  mine.' 

I  asked  if  the  negroes  generally  felt  as  he  did,  and  he  told  me  that  many 
did  ;  that  nearly  all  would  fight  for  their  freedom  if  they  had  the  opportunity, 
though  some  preferred  slavery  because  they  were  sure  of  being  cared  for  when 
infirm,  not  considering  that  if  their  labor,  while  they  were  strong,  made  their 
masters  rich,  the  same  labor  would  provide  for  thiem  against  old  age.  He  told 
me  that  in  the  district  of  Georgetown  there  are  twenty  thousand  negroes,  and 
not  more  than  two  thousand  whites,  and  *  Suppose,'  he  said,  *  dat  one  quarter 
of  dese  niggas  should  rise — de  rest  would  keep  stiU  —  whar  den  would  de 
white  folks  be  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  they  would  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  it  would  not 
be  long  before  aid  from  Charleston  and  other  places  came,  and  you  would  be 
overpowered.' 

'  No,  Massa,'  he  rephed,  *  de  chivarly,  as  you  call  dem,  would  be  off  in 
Virginny,  and  we  could  soon  get  aid  from  Massa  Seward,  who  could  land  tro<^ 
enough  in  Georgetown  to  chaw  up  de  whole  State  in  less  dan  no  time.' 

*  But  you  have  no  leaders,'  I  said,  *  no  one  to  direct  the  movement.  The 
negro  is  not  a  match  for  the  white  man  in  generalship,  and  without  generals, 
whatever  your  numbers,  you  would  fare  hardly.' 
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To  this  he  replied,  an  elevated  enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  face,  *  De  Lord, 
Massa,  made  generals  of  Gideon  and  David,  and  de  black  man  know  as  much 
'bout  war  as  dey  did ;  besides,'  ho  added,  with  a  quiet  humor,  '  de  black  man 
am  equal  to  de  white.  I  know  most  of  de  great  men,  such  as  Washington  and 
John  and  James  and  Paul  and  Deuteronomy  and  dem  old  fellers  were  white, 
but  dere  was  Two  Sand  and  Nigga  Demus  (Nicodemus,)  dey  were  black.' 

That  was  a  knock-down  argument,  and  I  could  say  nothing.  If  the  day  which 
sees  the  rising  of  the  Southern  blacks  comes  to  this  generation,  that  negro 
will  be  among  the  leaders.  He  sang  to  me  several  of  the  songs  current  among 
the  darkies  of  the  district,  and  though  of  little  poetic  value,  they  interested 
me  much,  as  indicating  the  feelings  animating  the  slaves.  The  blacks  are  a 
musical  race,  and  the  readiness  with  which  many  of  them  improvise  words  and 
melody  is  wonderful ;  but  I  had  met  none  possessing  the  readiness  of  my  new 
acquaintance.  Several  of  the  tunes  he  repeated  several  times,  and  each  time 
with  a  new  accompaniment  of  words.  I  will  try  to  render  a  few  of  these  songs 
into  as  good  negro  lingo  as  I  am  master  of,  but  I  cannot  hope  to  convey  the 
indescribable  humor  and  pathos  which  my  darky  friend  threw  into  them,  and 
which  miade  our  long,  solitary  ride  through  those  dreary  pine-barrens  pass 
rapidly  and  pleasantly  away.  The  first  refers  to  an  old  darky  who  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  cotton-fields  of  *  old  Virginny '  to  the  rice-swamps  of 
Carolina,  and  who  evidently  did  n't  like  the  change,  but  found  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  rice  is  not  grown  on  *the  other  side  of  Jordan.' 

'  Come  listen,  all  you  darkies,  come  listen  to  my  song. 
It  am  about  olc  Massa,  who  treats  me  bery  wrong : 
In  de  cold,  frosty  mornin',  it  an't  so  bery  nice, 
Wid  de  water  to  de  middle  to  hoe  among  de  rice ; 
When  I  ncber  hab  forgotten 
How  I  used  to  hoe  de  cotton, 
How  I  used  to  hoe  de  cotton. 

On  de  ole  Virginny  shore ; 
But  I  '11  neber  hoe  de  cotton, 
Oh  !  neber  hoe  de  cotton 
Any  more. 
*  If  I  feel  de  dreflful  hunger,  he  tink  it  am  a  vice, 
And  he  gib  me  for  my  dinner  a  little  broken  rice, 
A  little  broken  rice  and  a  bery  little  fat  — 
A.nd  he  grumble  like  de  debil  if  I  eat  too  much  of  dat ; 
When  I  neber  hab  forgotten,  etc. 
'  He  tore  me  from  my  Dinah,  and  I  tought  my  heart  would  burst, 
He  made  me  lub  anoder  when  my  lub  was  wid  de  first, 
He  sold  my  picanninies  because  he  got  dar  price. 
And  shut  me  in  de  marsh-field  to  hoe  among  de  rice; 

When  I  neber  hab  forgotten,  etc. 
'  And  all  de  day  I  hoe  dar,  in  all  de  heat  and  rain, 
And  as  I  hoe  away  dar,  my  heart  go  back  again. 
Back  to  de  little  shanty  dat  stood  among  de  corn. 
And  to  de  ole  plantation  where  she  and  I  was  born  ! 

Oh !  I  wish  I  had  forgotten,  etc. 

'  Den  Dinah  am  beside  me,  de  children  on  my  knee, 

And  dough  I  am  a  slave  dar,  it  'pears  to  me  I  'm  free. 

Till  I  wake  up  from  my  dreaming,  and  wife  and  children  gone, 

I  hoe  away  and  weep  dar,  and  weep  dar  all  alone ! 

Oh  1  I  wish  I  had  forgotten,  etc. 
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*  But  soon  a  day  am  coming,  a  day  I  long  to  see, 
Where  dis  darkey  in  de  cold  ground,  foreber  will  be  free, 
When  wife  and  children  wid  me,  I  '11  sing  in  Paradise, 
How  He,  de  blessed  Jbsus,  hab  bought  me  wid  a  price ; 
How  de  Lord  hab  not  forgotten 
How  well  I  hoed  de  cotton. 
How  well  I  hoed  de  cotton 

On  de  old  Virginny  shore ; 
Dar  I  '11  neber  hoe  de  cotton, 
Oh !  neber  hoe  de  cotton 
Any  more/ 

The  politics  of  the  following  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  rulers  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  few  more  Bull  Runs  may  bring  us  all  *  to  this  complexion  at  last : ' 

^  Hark  !  darkies,  hark  !  it  am  de  drum 
Dat  calls  ole  Massa  'way  from  hum, 
Wid  powder-pouch  and  loaded  gun. 
To  drive  ole  Abe  from  Washington  ; 

Oh  !  Massa 's  gwine  to  Washington, 

So  clar  de  way  to  Washington  — 

Oh  !  won't  dis  darkey  hab  sum  fun 

When  Massa 's  off  to  Washington  I 

*  Dis  darkey  know  what  Massa  do ; 
He  take  him  long  to  brack  him  shoe, 
To  brack  him  shoe  and  tote  him  gun, 
When  he  am  off  to  Washington. 

Oh  I  Massa 's  gwine  to  Washington, 
So  clar  de  way  to  Washington, 
Oh  !  long  before  de  morning  sun 
Ole  Massa 's  off  to  Washington ! 

*  Ole  Massa  say  ole  Abe  will  eat 
Dis  nigga,  all  excep  de  feet  — 
De  feet,  may  be,  will  cut  and  run, 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington, 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington ; 
So  clar  de  way  to  Washington  — 
Oh  I  won't  dis  darkey  cut  and  run 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington  ! 

*  Dis  nigga  know  ole  Abe  will  save 
His  brudder  man,  de  darkey  slave. 
And  dat  he  '11  let  him  cut  and  run 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington, 

When  Massa  gets  to  Washington ; 
So  clar  de  way  to  Washington, 
For  Abe  will  let  de  darkies  run 
When  Massa  gets  to  Washington.' 

The  next  is  in  a  similar  vein. 

*  A  STORM  am  brewing  in  de  Souf, 

A  storm  am  brewing  now. 
Oh  !  hearken  den  and  shut  your  mouf. 

And  I  will  tell  you  how. 
And  I  will  tell  you  how,  ole  boy, 

De  storm  of  fire  will  pour. 
And  makede  darkies  dance  for  joy, 

As  dey  neber  danced  before : 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death. 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath, 

And  I  will  tell  you  how. 
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'  De  darkies  at  de  Norf  am  ris, 

And  dey  am  coming  down  — 
Am  coming  down,  I  know  dey  is» 

To  do  de  white  folks  brown ! 
Dey  '11  turn  ole  Massa  out  to  grass, 

And  set  de  niggas  free, 
And  when  dat  day  am  come  to  pass 

We  '11  all  be  dar  to  see ! 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death, 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath, 

Dey  '11  do  de  white  folks  brown  ! 

'  Den  all  de  week  will  be  as  gay 

As  am  de  Chrismas  time ; 
We  '11  dance  all  night  and  all  de  day, 

And  make  de  banjo  chime  — 
And  make  de  banjo  chime,  I  tink, 

And  pass  de  time  away, 
Wid  'nuf  to  eat  and  'nuf  to  drink, 

And  not  a  dime  to  pay  I 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death, 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath, 

And  make  de  banjo  chime. 

*  Oh !  make  de  banjo  chime,  you  nigs, 

And  sound  de  tamborin. 
And  shuffle  now  de  merry  jigs, 

For  Massa  *s  *  going  in ' — 
For  Massa 's  *  going  in,'  I  know. 

And  won't  he  hab  de  shakes. 
When  Yankee  darkies  show  him  how 

Dey  cotch  de  rattle-snakes  !* 
So  shut  your  mouf  as  close  as  death, 
And  all  you  niggas  hole  your  breath. 

For  Massa 's  *  going  in ' — 
For  Massa 's  '  going  in,^  I  know, 

And  won't  he  hab  de  shakes 
When  Yankee  darkies  show  him  how 

Dey  cotch  de  rattle-snakes  ! ' 

The  merit  of  the  following  is  Truth.  The  incident  is  actually,  literally, 
damnably  true.  A  system  which  allows  such  monstrous  enormities  must  fall 
by  the  weight  of  its  own  iniquity,  if  not  assisted  down  by  the  application  of 
outside  pressure : 

*  AwAT  up  dar  in  ole  Virginny, 

Oh  1  many  years  ago. 
When  I  was  but  a  picanniny, 

I  lub'd  sweet  Lucy  Low ; 
I  lub'd  her  as  I  lub'd  my  life. 

And  when  I  told  her  so, 
She  said  she  *d  be  my  own  true  wife, 

My  own  sweet  Ltjct  Low. 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Low ! 
Dey  've  tore  you  from  your  husband's  arms, 

Dey  keep  you  for  a  show, 
Dey  sell  for  gold  your  lubly  charms. 

My  poor,  lost  Lucy  Low  I 

*  The  emblem  of  Sooth-Carolina. 
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*  Your  eyes  was  like  de  clouds  of  night 

Touched  bj  de  moon-beam's  glow, 
Your  skin,  almost  a  lily  white. 

Your  soul,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Your  lips  as  sweet  as  sugar-cane, 

When  first  de  sap  do  flow  ; 
But  now  I  only  tink  wid  pain 

Of  you,  sweet  Leer  Low. 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Low  !  etc. 

*  Sad  was  de  day  de  trader  came, 

De  saddest  day  I  know  ; 
He  bore  you  to  a  life  of  shame, 

A  life  of  shame  and  woe ; 
He  made  you  what  I  cannot  name, 

My  Lucy,  pure  as  snow  ! 
But  though  I  grieve,  I  cannot  blame 

My  poor,  lost  Lucy  Low  ! 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Low  !  etc. 

*  My  breaking  heart  finds  no  relief, 

My  tears  refuse  to  flow, 
I  'm  wearing  out  my  life  wid  grief 

For  my  lost  Lucy  Low  ! 
Oil !  that  you  now  was  laid  at  rest 

Below  de  winter's  snow, 
'T  would  still  de  trubble  in  your  breast, 

My  poor  lost  Lucy  Low  ! 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Low  !  etc. 

'  0  righteous  Lord  !  wilt  Thou  look  down 

On  such  great  wrong  and  woe. 
Nor  blast  de  wretches  wid  Thy  frown 

Who  gave  de  drefful  blow 
Dat  broke  two  hearts,  and  stained  a  wife 

As  pure  as  any  snow, 
And  steeped  in  sin  the  soul  and  life 

Of  my  poor  Lucy  Low  ! 

0  Lucy  !  Lucy  Low  ! 
Do  gracious  Lord  will  sure  look  down, 

In  mercy  on  your  woe, 
And  blast  de  wretches  wid  His  frown 

Who  wronged  you,  Lucy  Low  ! ' 

Poor  Lucy !  The  reader  must  not  conclude  that  my  darky  acquaintance  is 
an  average  specimen  of  his  class..  Far  from  it.  Such  instances  of  intelligence 
are  very  rare,  and  are  never  found  except  in  the  cities.  There,  constant  inter- 
course with  the  whites  renders  the  blacks  shrewd  and  intelligent,  but  on  the 
plantations  the  case  is  very  diflferent.  The  fact  is,  that  over  the  whole  South 
the  plantation-slave  is  elevated  but  a  little  above  the  brute.  Every  avenue  to 
knowledge  is  closed  to  him.  His  age,  his  origin,  his  country,  his  rights,  are 
all  unknown.  There  is  his  task,  and  he  does  it ;  there  his  food,  and  he  eats  it ; 
but  of  the  spirit  within  him,  his  destiny,  the  God  who  bends  the  blue  sky 
above  him,  he  knows  nothing.  An  old  negress,  to  whom  I  once  read  a  few 
chapters  from  the  Bible,  telling  her  it  was  God's  word,  replied:  *Yas, 
Massa,  it  am  God's  word  to  de  white  folks,  but  not  to  de  black.  If  it  war,  dey 
could  read  it.'    The  physical  condition  of  the  slave  is  not  the  real  evil  of  the 
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'Institution.'  His  moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  which  is  essential  to  its 
very  existence,  constitutes  the  true  argument  against  it.  It  feeds  the  body, 
but  starves  the  soul.  It  blinds  the  reason,  and  shuts  the  mind  to  truth. 
It  degrades  and  brutalizes  the  whole  being,  and  does  it  purposely.  In 
that  lies  its  strength,  and  in  that,  too,  lurks  the  weakness  which  will  one 
day  topple  down  this  giant  wrong,  with  a  crash  that  will  shake  the  continent. 
Let  us  hope  the  direful  upheaving,  which  is  now  felt  throughout  the  Union,  is 
the  precursor  of  the  earthquake  that  will  bury  it  forever. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  below  the  trees  which  skirted  the  western  horizon, 
when  we  halted  in  the  main  road,  abreast  of  one  of  those  by-paths,  which 
every  traveller  at  the  South  recognizes  as  leading  to  some  planter's  house. 
Turning  our  horse's  head,  we  pursued  this  path  for  a  short  distance,  when 
emerging  from  the  pine  forest,  over  whose  sandy  barrens  we  had  ridden  all  the 
day,  a  broad  plantation  lay  spread  out  before  us.  On  one  side  was  a  row  of 
perhaps  forty  small  but  neat  cabins ;  and  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  third  of  a  mile,  a  huge  building,  which,  from  the  piles  of  timber  near  it,  I 
saw  was  a  lumber-mill.  Before  us  was  a  smooth  causeway,  extending  on  for  a 
<iuarter  of  a  mile,  and  shaded  by  large  live-oaks  and  pines,  whose  m^ss  fell  in 
graceful  drapery  from  the  gnarled  branches.  This  led  to  the  mansion  of  the 
proprietor,  a  large  antique  structure,  exhibiting  the  dingy  appearance  which 
all  houses  near  the  lowlands  of  the  South  derive  from  the  climate,  but  with 
a  generous,  hospitable  air  about  its  wide  doors  and  bulky  windows,  that 
seemed  to  invite  the  traveller  to  the  rest  and  shelter  within.  I  had  stopped 
my  horse,  and  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
new  to  me,  when  an  old  negro  approached,  and  touching  his  hat,  said :  *  Massa 
send  his  complimens  to  de  gemman,  and  happy  to  have  him  spend  de  night 
at  Bucksville.' 

*  Bucksville  ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  and  where  is  the  village  ? ' 

*  Dis  am  it,  massa ;  and  it  am  eight  miles  and  a  hard  road  to  de  borough,' 
(meaning  Conwayboro,  a  one-horse  village  at  which  I  had  designed  to  spend 
the  night.)  *  AYill  de  gemman  please  ride  up  to  de  piazza  ? '  continued  the  old 
negro. 

*  Yes,  uncle,  and  thank  you,'  and  in  a  moment  I  had  received  the  cordial 
welcome  of  the  host,  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  easy  and  polished  manners 
remhided  me  of  the  times  of  our  grandfathers  in  glorious  New-England.  A 
few  minutes  put  me  on  a  footing  of  friendly  familiarity  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  circle  of  daughters  and  grand-children,  and 
as  much  at  home  ae  if  I  had  been  a  long-expected  guest. 

There  the  reader  will  please  allow  me  to  remain  for  the  present. 
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THE    KNIGHT    AND    THE    DRAGON, 


BY  CHARLES  OODFRET  LKLANO. 


When  I  wandered  in  the  land  of  Art, 

'Mid  the  sharp-tipped  dreams,  where  blue  Madonnas 

Sit  Uke  butterflies  upon  a  sun-flower, 

Framed  in  fragments  of  the  Golden  Ages, 

Oft  I  noted  that  in  all  cathedrals. 

Here  or  there  amid  grotesquest  carving. 

One  quaint  symbol  never  was  forgotten  — 

Soon  or  later,  I  was  sure  to  find  it 

Lurking  somewhere  in  entrellised  columns  ; 

Peeping  strangely  through  a  gnarling  impost. 

Always  came  the  strange  Masonic  symbol 

Of  a  warrior,  helmeted  and  sworded. 

Fighting  grimly  with  a  devil-dragon. 

II. 
Good  old  priests  have  told  me  that  the  figure 
Simply  meant  St.  George  —  you  know  the  story  — 
Great  St.  George,  the  fearful  monster-killer. 
Deeper  heads  will  have  it,  'tis  a  symbol, 
Persian-old  —  the  mjrth  of  Light  and  Darkness, 
Ahriman  and  Ormusd  fiercely  fighting. 
Ever  fighting  the  great  world-life  battle. 

And  it  is  the  fight  of  Light  and  Darkness, 
The  great  fight  of  God  against  the  devil : 
The  great  fight  of  Tyranny  and  Freedom  ; 
Truth  and  Right  against  foul  Might  and  Falsehood  : 
Many  a  thousand  years  the  two  have  battled  — 
Tell  me,  is  it  an  unending  struggle  ? 

III. 

Many  voices  cry :    ''His  unending  ; 

Man  is  damned  by  birth,  for  black  transgression 

And  the  lust  of  power  are  his  nature, 

Slavery,  like  sin,  must  last  forever : 

"Wo  unto  the  weaker  —  wo  eternal ; 

God,  and  Sin,  and  Pain,  have  plainly  spoken. 

And  the  earth  will  ne'er  be  free  from  bondage.' 

IV. 

Let  me  see  once  more  that  ancient  carving  : 
No  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  balanced  battle : 
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True  the  knight  seems  smothered  by  the  dragon ; 
True  the  foul  and  snaky  folds  are  round  him ; 
True  he  gasps  amid  the  flame  and  poison : 
But  his  blade  is  in  the  monster*s  vitals, 
And  the  grisly  drake  is  slowly  dying. 

V. 

Yes,  although  so  slowly,  he  is  dying ; 
Many  thousand  years  have  fled  in  darkness, 
Since  the  sword  first  cut  his  scaly  armor. 
And  the  red  wound  roused  him  into  madness  ; 
But  the  good  knight  is  of  race  inmiortal  — 
Ever  young,  and  passionate,  and  fearless  ; 
And  the  strength  which  oozes  from  the  dragon, 
Blooms  reviving  in  the  glorious  warrior. 

VI. 

Ancient  dragon,  you  are  slowly  dying ! 
Golden  warrior,  ever  fairer,  stronger ! 
Child  of  light,  my  great  Prometheus-Balder, 
Dear,  and  beautiful,  and  never-fading, 
Rouse !  for  now  the  fire-drake  makes  him  ready 
For  his  maddest,  fiercest,  foulest  struggle  — 
Rouse  1 

0  countrymen  I  men  of  the  North-land, 
All  around  you  twines  the  Southern  dragon, 
All  your  life  is  blent  with  subtle  poison. 
All  your  veins  are  fired  with  heat  infernal. 
From  the  loathsome  devil's  spume  and  breathing : 
Strike,  my  warrior,  strike  him  dead  forever ! 
End  the  world-old  strife  between  the  oppressor 
And  the  oppressed :  press  on,  for  you  must  conquer ! 

VII. 

Now  the  good  knight  fi'ees  him  fi'om  the  dragon. 

Casts  aside  the  ancient  heavy  armor, 

Bathes  him  in  the  purest  light  of  heaven, 

In  the  intensest  lucent'-flowing  spirit ; 

White,  and  beautiful,  and  lithe,  and  naked, 

Oh  I  how  golden-fair  withouten  armor  I 

True,  it  shielded  him  for  many  ages ; 

True,  it  guarded  him  against  the  dragon ; 

But  it  always  was  a  heavy  armor, 

Girding,  smothering,  chafing  unto  bleeding 

Those  fair  limbs  of  ivory-purest  beauty ; 

Strange  that  thousands  should  have  deemed  that  armor 

Was  his  chiefest  charm,  and  best  worth  keeping  ;  — 

Soul  of  beauty,  rule  this  world  forever  I 
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I  II AVE  a  gi'cat  sympathy  for  collectors.  I  am  not  collective  myself — that 
is  to  say,  I  will  not  deny  tlie  possession  of  a  half  hundred  weight  of  mis- 
(!ellaneieties  of  a  curiositarian  description  which  have  stuck  to  mo  as  I  went 
along  —  but  I  don't  collect.  There  are  men  who  grow  moustaches,  and  some 
who  are  too  lazy  to  shave. 

There  are  autographs.  I  have  of  them  some  few  score  of  a  very  varied 
(•haractcr.  Goethe  and  Chang  and  Eng,  Aldrich  and  Stoddard  and  P.  T. 
Harnum;  Messrs.  Bunsen,  Monod,  D'Aubignc,  and  Lacordaire;  Harriet  Wilson, 
Aurora  Konigsmarke,  and  Lola  Montez.  A  note  from  Bayard  Taylor  in  six- 
teen lines,  every  line  in  a  different  language,  is  there,  and  also  manuscript- 
ive  notes  or  paragraphs  from  tlft  hands  of  Hugh  Fitz  Hugh,  who,  taking  a  hint 
from  Leigh  Hunt's  Indicator,  intends  to  favor  the  world  shortly  with  a  Canna- 
bis Indicator.  Likewise  from  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Thackeray,  from  Bourci- 
rault  and  Grisi  and  Ullman,  and  Sontag,  and  the  Htinefetter,  Taglioni  and 
Gran,  Delmonico,  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Count  Gurowski.  Then  I  have 
Helmine  von  Chczy,  George  Sand  and  Rose  Terry  —  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  the  publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  that  I  have^  just  appro- 
priated a  nice  little  Harriet  E.  Prescott  which  he  inadvertently  left  lying  around 
loose,  and  which  I  prize  even  as  one  prizeth  the  priziest  of  treasures  I 

AVoe  is  nie  —  this  is  not  the  collection  of  which  I  should  bo  speaking. 
Not  exactly.  In  the  beginning  I  had  under  hand  a  small  collection  of  the  kind 
which  Cobl)ett  once  referred  to  when  he  wished  to  show  how  far  human  folly 
and  waste-time  could  possibly  go  —  I  mean  ballads  political  —  in  this  case  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  And  very  rough  and  rowdy 
ballads  at  that.  Not  the  polished  or  interesting  lyrics  which  gentlemen  place 
in  volumes  —  oh !  no.     These  are  of  the  kind  of  songs  which  are  really  sung  I 

First  among  them  is  a  Song  of  the  Revolution,  for  which  I  return  thanks 
to  my  solid  and  entertaining  old  friend,  the  Boston  Saturday  Express,  and 
which  it  declares  was  poet-ized  by  Shubael  "Wheeler,  a  soldier  of  Captain  Isaac 
Hodge's  company  of  Kehoboth.  It  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  c()ini)any  —  says  the  Express  —  and  is  to  be  found  among  the  rev- 
olutionary rolls  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Rude  as  it  is,  there  is 
more  than  one  brave,  hearty  old  verse  in  it,  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

AMERICAN    LIBERTY. 

A      NEW     S  0  X  G  . 


Awake  awuko  anmrican 

Put  cheiirful  curiae  on 

If  tyrants  then  shall  you  oppress 

Arise  and  Say  be  gone. 


0  let  no  papest  bare  the  Sway 

Nor  tyrants  ever  reign 

Treat  such  infringements  of  our  righto 

With  resolute  Disdain. 
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Yet  we  will  loyal  Subjects  bo 
To  any  Loyal  King 
and  in  defence  of  Such  a  prince 
Spend  evry  preshus  thing 


But  when  our  prince  a  tyrant  grows 
and  parliments  grows  worse 
New  ingland  blod  will  never  bere 
Their  ignominious  curse. 


Then  let  Lord  north  and  hawcheson 
And  barnard  do  their  worst 
Their  hatred  names  thru  every  age 
For  ever  Shall  be  curss. 


But  mortal  can  nevr  exprest 
the  grace  that  Shall  decend 
upon  the  head  of  every  one 
Who  prove  new  england  friend. 


The  navis  do  around  us  ly 
The  troops  invade  our  Land 
Yet  we  will. defend  our  liberty 
As  long  as  we  can  stand. 

VIII. 

Tho  fiting  be  our  best  address 
we  will  bravely  let  them  no 
that  we  will  fight  with  all  our  might 
before  our  rights  Shall  go. 


All  for  the  sake  of  Liberty 
Our  Fathers  furst  came  here 
and  hunger  underwent  and  cold 
and  hardships  most  Severe. 


Then  let  no  haughty  tyrants  think 
"Weere  such  a  wreched  brood 
as  to  give  up  that  liberty 
our  fathers  bought  with  blod. 


We  gladly  will  concent  to  peace 
on  reason  able  tarms 
our,liberty  once  well  Secured 
we  will  lay  down  our  arms. 


But  never  will  resign  those  rights 
our  fathers  purchest  so 
whilst  any  of  their  noble  blood 
with  in  our  vanes  does  flow. 

XIII. 

Domestick  enimes  we  have 
allraost  in  avry  town 
Whoes  names  to  unborn  ages 
Be  all  ways  handed  Down. 


With  infamy  dis  honour  yoke 
Shall  Sink  them  in  dis  grace 
amongst  the  Son  of  Liberty 
Till  time  it  Self  Shall  cease. 


unite  unite  amaricans  ■ 
with  purse  with  heart  and  hand 
divided  we  "Shall  Surely  fall 
united  we  Shall  Stand 


And  let  our  hearts  be  all  as  one 
And  all  our  veins  be  free 
To  fight  and  rather  bleed  and  dy 
then  Lose  our  Liberty. 


Then  cum  o  brave  amaricans 
Let  Drink  a  loyal  bole 
may  the  dear  Sound  of  liberty 
Sink  deep  in  every  Sole. 

XVIII. 

here's  helth  to  north  america 
And  all  her  noble  boys 
their  Liberty  and  property 
And  all  that  She  enjoys. 


So  you  SCO  by  that,  reader,  that  the  memory  of  the  Puritan  fathers  was  no 
small  incitement  in  the  early  day.  Should  we  who  have  not  only  Puritan,  but 
Revolutionary  —  yea,  and  *  Last  War '  memories,  be  less  forward  in  the  good 
cause  ? 

A  long  leap  and  we  come  to  a  song  of  the  present  day.  Take  off  your 
hats  —  clear  the  kitchen  —  for  the  South-Carolina  Gentleman  approaches,  as 
set  forth  in  the  latest  Park  paling  ballad : 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA    GENTLEMAN. 
Air.  — The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  the  curious  ones  may  find, 
A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind, 
A  staggering,  swaggering  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his  whiskej  straight, 
And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate  vengeance  which  a  clergy- 
man of  high  standing  has  assured  must  be  a  sinner's  fate. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

You  trace  his  genealogy  and  not  far  back  you'll  see, 

A  most  undoubted  octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mustee. 

And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  cluster  on  his  brow, 

You'  11  find  that  every  other  hair  is  varied  with  a  kink  that  seldom  denotes  pure 

Caucasian  blood,  but  on  the  contrary  betrays  an  admixture  with  a  race 

not  particularly  popular  now. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  always  wears  a  full-dress  coat,  pre-Adamite  in  cut, 

With  waist-coat  of  the  loudest  style  through  which  his  ruffles  jut, 

Six  breast-pins  deck  his  horrid  front  and  on  his  fingers  shine. 

Whole  invoices  of  diamond  rings  which  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  the 

Original  Jacobs  in  Chatham  street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the  floor, 

If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door. 

And  when  he  takes  his  weekly  spree  he  clears  a  mighty  track, 

Of  every  thing  that  bears  the  shape  of  whisky-skin  gin  and  sugar  brandy  sour, 

peach  and  honey,  irrepressible  cock-tail  rum,  and  gum,  and  luscious 

apple-jack. 
This  South-Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful  hand. 
Especially  when  those  he  tricks  his  style  do  n't  understand, 
And  if  he  wins,  why  then  he  stoops  to  pocket  all  the  stakes, 
But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfortunate  stranger  who  had  chanced  to 
win  :  '  It 's  my  opinion  you  are  a  cursed  abolitionist  and  if  you  don't  leave 
South-Carolina  in  one  hour  you  will  be  hung  like  a  dog.'    But  no  offer  to 
pay  his  loss  he  makes. 
This  South- Carolina  gentleman  one  of  the  present  time. 

Of  course  he 's  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who  credit  gives. 

Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live. 

But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed, 

This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  two  bowie-knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a 
blue  cockade,  and  declares  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  aggressions 
of  the  North,  and  its  gross  violations  of  the  Constitution,  he  feels  that  it 
would  utterly  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever,  and  that  in  ftot  he 
has  at  last  determined  to  secbdb. 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time. 

If  *  Wrigley,  Publisher  of  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Toy  Books,  GonversatioD, 
Age,  and  Small  Playing  Cards,^  whose  imprimatur  colophons  this  lyric,  h»i 
only  given  the  author's  name,  Albert  Pike  might  have  known  who  his  riYll  is. 
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But  the  bard  of  the  broad-side  ballad  never  is  known.     He  may  *  start '  a  song 
which  will  live  for  centuries  —  but  he  cannot  live  with  it  —  il  faut  mourir. 

The  next  in  order  has  a  veritable  camp-anological  ring  to  it.  I  clip  it  from 
the  military  correspondence  of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  GommonwealtJi, 
It  is  a  true  chirp  from  a  Blue  Hen's  Chicken. 

THE    DELAWARE    VOLUNTEERS. 

Gome  all  you  young  men  that  do  intend  to  roam 

Prom  the  State  of  Delaware,  a  long  way  from  home, 

Cruising  down  around  the  banks  of  the  Southern  States  hi  0, 

Through  sweet  and  shady  groves, 

Through  the  rebel  States  we'll  ramble  and  we'll  hang  Jeflf  Davis,  0. 

There's  fishes  in  the  Delaware  that 's  fitting  for  our  use, 
Likewise  the  sugar-cane  that  yields  to  us  its  juice, 
There's  plenty  of  good  Union  men  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  you  know, 
Cruising  down  around  the  banks,  etc. 

Come  all  you  young  girls,  and  spin  us  some  yam. 
You  can  make  us  clothing  to  keep  ourselves  warm, 
And  you  can  knit  and  spin,  my  girls,  while  we  can  reap  and  mow ; 
Cruising  down  around,  etc. 

If  any  of  them  Southerners  dare  to  come  nigh, 
"We'll  rush  into  the  States,  and  conquer  or  we'll  die. 
We'll  rush  into  the  ranks  and  strike  a  powerful  blow ; 
Cruising  down  around,  etc. 

There  is  the  chime  of  an  older  song  in  that  Delaware  chant  —  something 
recalling  the  blue  briny,  and  a  real  pirate  song  —  not  a  piano-forte  pirate  lyric. 
How  was  it  ? 

*  We  met  a  gal-i-ant  vessel,  a-cruisin'  on  the  sea ; 
For  mer-cy,  for  mer-cy,  for  mercy  she  did  plea. 
But  the  mercy  we  gave  her,  we  sunk  her  in  the  sea, 
Cruisin'  down  on  the  shore  by  the  coast  of  Bar-ba-ree ! ' 

That  was  the  first  spark  of  *The  Delaware  Volunteers.'  Let  the  thousand- 
and-one  poets  who  are  writing  soldier-songs,  war-songs,  and  camp-songs  at 
such  a  scampering  rate  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  take  a  hint  from 
this  last  lyric  which  has  in  it  more  intrinsic  evidence  of  real  popularity  than 
all  that  has  so  far  appeared  in  print.  A  song  for  the  soldiers  —  for  the  rank 
and  file  —  must  not  fly  too  high.  A  good  old  slow,  nasal  tune  is  a  fine  —  I 
may  say  a  very  fine  —  foundation.  A  regular  old  North-east  tune,  one  of  the 
kind  which  Jack  intones  so  monotonously,  and  wailing  boisterously  when 
heaving  the  anchor : 

*0h!  Sa-Uy  Brown ! ' 

Your  tune  once  settled,  let  there  be  just  enough  of  some  older  song  in  your 
verses  to  demi-semi-familiarize  the  auditor  with  the  new  one.  It  is  hard  to 
drum  an  entirely  new  song  into  proletarian  popularity.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
one  hundred  of  all  new  airs  —  Dixie  or  Villikens  —  become  common,  simply 
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because  they  are  a  rechivffee  of  something  already  well  known.     For  this 
reason  the  parody,  especially  in  comic  songs,  has  always  enjoyed  vast  favor. 

Apropos  of  which,  I  offer  a  parody  of  a  song  which  has  been  —  thanks  to 
its  doleful  air  —  immensely  beloved. 

MY  LOVE   HE  IS  A  ZOU-ZU  ONLY  NINETEEN  YEARS  OLD. 

My  love  is  a  Zou-Zu  so  gallant  and  bold, 
He  's  rough  and  he  's  handsome,  scarce  nineteen  years  old, 
To  show  ofif  in  Washington,  he  has  left  his  own  dear. 
And  my  heart  is  a-breaking  because  he  'a  not  here. 

cnoEus. 
For  his  spirit  was  brave ;  it  was  fierce  to  behold, 
In  a  young  man  bred  a  Zou-Zu  only  nineteen  years  old. 

His  parents  taught  him  to  be  a  Cavalier, 
But  the  life  of  a  Zou-Zu  he  much  did  prefer ; 
For  his  heart 's  with  his  Country  in  right  or  in  wrong, 
And  in  Richmond  with  Farnham  he  '11  be  afore  long. 
Chorus.  —  For  his  spirit,  etc. 

My  fond  heart  is  beating  for  him  constantly. 
But  I  fear  his  affections  may  waver  from  me ; 
For  a  sweet-heart  can  be  found  in  each  State,  I  am  told. 
By  a  young  man,  a  Zou-Zu,  only  nineteen  years  old. 
CnoEus.  —  For  his  spirit,  etc. 

And  now  for  my  Zou-Zu  I  grieve  and  repine, 
For  fear  that  his  brave  heart  may  never  bo  mine  j 
AH  the  wealth  of  Jeff  Davis  in  cotton  o^  gold, 
I  would  give  for  my  Zou-Zu  only  nineteen  years  old. 
CiioHus.  —  For  his  spirit,  etc. 

Ncxtly,  I  commend,  not  on  account  of  any  poetical  fitness  or  vim,  for  it 
hath  none,  being  woefully  like  any  *  fine  poem '  in  a  comer  of  the  Sledgtr^ 
the  song  which  is  presumed  to  be  sung  by  the  Wilson  Zouaves.  One  thing  is 
worth  noting  —  the  air  to  which  it  is  sung  was  originally  that  of  the  Mexican 
Uperos^  who  are  in  some  respects  not  totally  unlike  Billy's  men  —  albeit  they 
lack  their  '  clear  game  devil    spirit.     Do  you  recall  the  tune,  0  old  soldier ! 

*  Marcliemos  voluntarios, 
Al  campo  del  honor, 
Atacar  a  los  Yankees, 
Que  vienen  con  Tay-lor ! ' 

But  I  am  outrunning  my  limits.     Here  concludeth  with  the  song  of 

BILLY    WILSON'S    ZOUAVES. 
Air.  —  The  plains  of  Mexico. 

Dash  on,  dash  on,  my  gallant  Zouaves, 

Where  dangers  darkly  frown ; 
Let  Freedom  bravely  nerve  your  arms, 

Strike  every  traitor  down. 
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REVELATIONS    OF   WALL-STREET: 

BEING    THB    HISTOBY    OP    CHARLES    ELIAS    PARKINSON. 
BT  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,   AUTHOR  OF  ST.   LEGEB. 

'  Alislike  me  not  for  my  complexion.*— Merchant  of  Venice. 
Part  n. 

CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 

It  proved  to  be  a  night  of  adventure. 

I  had  four  avenues  to  traverse,  and  the  storm  coming  from  the  north-east, 
drove  violently  in  my  teeth.  I  buttoned  my  over-coat  about  my  ears,  settled 
my  hat  close  over  my  face,  and  presenting  my  head  combatively  to  the  tempest, 
I  pushed  on.  I  had  in  this  way  crossed  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  progress  made,  when  I  struck  against  an  object  in  the 
middle  of  the  side-walk,  and  was  saluted  by  the  exclamation :  *  Stop  I  * 

Whatever  alarm  I  experienced  was  immediately  dissipated  when  I  raised 
my  head  and  got  sight  of  the  person  who  stood  in  my  way.  It  was  a  girl,  bare- 
headed, without  cloak  or  shawl ;  perhaps  sixteen  years  old. 

Before  I  could  question  her,  she  exclaimed :  *  Mother  is  dying.  Won't  you 
come,  quick?' 

Without  a  word  being  said,  for  she  hurried  me  on  too  rapidly  for  conversa- 
tion, I  followed  down  the  avenue  to  the  next  street,  and  turning  into  it,  went 
perhaps  half  a  block,  when  my  companion  entered  a  two-story  wooden  house, 
and  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs  to  the  front-room.  Here  on  a  bed  lay  a  woman 
moaning  and  gasping,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  resembling  epilepsy. 

*  Do  n't  be  frightened,'  I  said,  *your  mother  is  not  dying  —  is  not  going  to 
die.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? '  said  the  girl. 

Something  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  strange  and  startling  —  a  masculine 
vigor,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  maturity,  caused  me  to  turn  and  regard 
her.  Large  black  eyes  wiere  fixed  on  me  with  a  firm  but  unsatisfied  look,  as  if 
they  would  say :  *  Do  not  amuse  me :  I  am  no  child.     Tell  me  the  truth.' 

To  these  imaginary  observations,  rather  than  to  the  direct  question  I  replied: 
*  I  repeat,  your  mother  is  not  dying,  but  evidently  has  had  a  fit  of  some  kind. 
Is  she  subject  to  such  attacks  ? ' 

*NoI' 

She  looked  at  me  almost  defiantly. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  when  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  regained  her  consciousness,  exclaim,  *  Matilda.' 

Matilda,  with  entire  composure,  went  to  the  bed-side  of  her  mother,  who 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

I  replied  that  I  believed  she  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  her  daughter 
in  alarm  ran  out  for  aid  and  met  me.     *  And  now  that  I  am  here,'  I  continui 
'  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to  relieve  you.' 
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THE    CHARGE    OF   THE   TWENTY-SEVEN: 

AT     DAVIS'      CREEK. 

BT     RICHARD     KIRKB. 

The  brave  Lieutenant  then 

Unsheathed  his  ready  blade, 
And  cried :  *  Now,  charge,  my  men ! 
Now,  charge  yon  false  brigade  I ' 

A  moment,  breathless  still, 

They  halted  on  the  hill,      , 
And  mutely  tiimed  to  Heaven  ; 

Then  on  the  foe, 

Who  lay  below, 
Swooped  down  the  Twenty-Seven  I 

They  charge  with  fire  and  steel. 
They  thunder  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  rebel  legions  reel. 
The  ground  is  piled  with  slain ; 

The  stricken  foes  divide, 

Like  Jordan's  fearful  tide, 
Smote  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  ; 

And  right  and  left. 

Their  ranks  are  cleft 
Down  by  the  Twenty-Seven  ! 

They  are  but  twenty-seven, 

The  foe  are  thousands  strong. 
And  yet  their  swords  have  riven 
A  pathway  through  the  throng ; 

But  on  that  crimson  plain. 

Four  fearless  heroes  slain, 
Have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  never  more, 

Through  death  and  gore. 
Will  ride  the  Twenty-Seven  I 

As  once  the  prophet  rose 

On  flaming  coiursers  driven. 
So  passed  they  from  the  foes. 
Up-borne  on  fire  to  heaven ; 

And  now,  to  after-times, 

Like  solemn  vesper  chimes. 
Their  death  and  deeds  are  given ; 

And  freemen  long 

In  tale  and  song. 
Will  laud  the  Twenty-Seven. 
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REVELATIONS    OF    WALL-STREET: 

BEING    THB    HISTOBY    OP    CHARLES    ELIAS    PARKINSON. 
BT  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,   AUTHOR  OF  ST.   LEGSR. 

'  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion.*— Mbrchant  of  Venice. 
Part  II. 

CHAPTER    TWELFTH. 

It  proved  to  be  a  night  of  adventure. 

I  had  four  avenues  to  traverse,  and  the  storm  coming  from  the  north-east, 
drove  violently  in  my  teeth.  I  buttoned  my  over-coat  about  my  ears,  settled 
my  hat  close  over  my  face,  and  presenting  my  head  combatively  to  the  tempest, 
I  pushed  on.  I  had  in  this  way  crossed  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Sixth  Avenue, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  progress  made,  when  I  struck  against  an  object  in  the 
middle  of  the  side-walk,  and  was  saluted  by  the  exclamation :  *  Stop  I  * 

Whatever  alarm  I  experienced  was  immediately  dissipated  when  I  raised 
my  head  and  got  sight  of  the  person  who  stood  in  my  way.  It  was  a  girl,  bare- 
headed, without  cloak  or  shawl ;  perhaps  sixteen  years  old. 

Before  I  could  question  her,  she  exclaimed :  *  Mother  is  dying.  Won't  you 
come,  quick?* 

Without  a  word  being  said,  for  she  hurried  me  on  too  rapidly  for  conversa- 
tion, I  followed  down  the  avenue  to  the  next  street,  and  turning  into  it,  went 
perhaps  half  a  block,  when  my  companion  entered  a  two-story  wooden  house, 
and  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs  to  the  front-room.  Here  on  a  bed  lay  a  woman 
moaning  and  gasping,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  resembling  epilepsy. 

*  Do  n't  be  frightened,'  I  said,  *your  mother  is  not  dying  —  is  not  going  to 
die.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that? '  said  the  girl. 

Something  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  strange  and  startling  —  a  masculine 
vigor,  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  maturity,  caused  me  to  turn  and  regard 
her.  Large  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  with  a  firm  but  unsatisfied  look,  as  if 
they  would  say :  *  Do  not  amuse  me :  I  am  no  child.     Tell  me  the  truth.' 

To  these  imaginary  observations,  rather  than  to  the  direct  question  I  replied: 
*  I  repeat,  your  mother  is  not  dying,  but  evidently  has  had  a  fit  of  some  kind. 
Is  she  subject  to  such  attacks  ? ' 

'Nol' 

She  looked  at  me  almost  defiantly. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  when  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  the  poor 
woman,  who  had  regained  her  consciousness,  exclaim,  *  Matilda.' 

Matilda,  with  entire  composure,  went  to  the  bed-side  of  her  mother,  who 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

I  replied  that  I  believed  she  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  her  daughter 
in  alarm  ran  out  for  aid  and  met  me.     *  And  now  that  I  am  here,'  I  copt*» 
'  I  shall  be  hi    •*"  ^'f  I  can  do  any  thing  to  relieve  you.' 
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*  Give  the  gentleman  a  chair,  mj  daughter/  said  the  sick  womui,  for  al- 
though I  had  shaken  the  snow  from  my  hat  and  coat,  I  was  still  standing. 

The  daughter  oheyed,  and  I  sat  down.  Meanwhile  I  had  glanced  about  the 
room  and  taken  a  closer  look  at  its  inmates.  The  appearance  was  that  of 
biting  poverty  without  squalidness  or  misery.  The  girl  was  very  handsome 
and  well-formed,  but  exhibited  in  her  demeanor  no  softness  —  indeed,  little  that 
was  feminine.  When  I  sat  down,  she  seated  herself  at  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  storm.  There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  &ce  which 
brought  back  some  old  association,  but  what  I  could  not  telL  The  mother  was 
evidently  a  lady  and  possessed  of  natural  refinement  and  delicacy.  She  explained 
to  me  that  she  had  been  very  closely  at  work  all  day  with  the  needle,  and  as 
she  was  getting  into  bed  she  had  been  seized  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and 
was  for  the  time  insensible.  When  she  recovered  she  saw  me  standing  over 
her. 

It  was  the  old  tale  of  destitution,  hard  work,  and  a  final  breaking^wn  of 
a  naturally  strong  constitution.  Yes-  the  familiar  story,  so  much  so  that  the 
novel-reader  who  has  persevered  thus  far,  in  the  belief  that  some  extraordinary 
incident  would  yet  turn  up,  will  exclaim  :  *  Pshaw  I  how  very  stale  and  com- 
mon-place this  meeting  a  girl  in  the  street  and  being  conducted  up  a  pair  of 
stairs  to  a  sick-room,  and  so-forth  and  so-forth.  To  be  sure,  all  this  is  yery 
common  —  would  it  were  otherwise,  but  God  permits  one  class  of  his  ereatures 
to  fere  sumptuously  every  day,  while  another  class  starves,  and  the  mystery  of 
tliis  we  may  not  undertake  to  fathom. 

The  poor  lady  seemed  so  nearly  recovered  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  for  her.  I  asked  if  I  could  render  her  any  assistance,  and  if  she  was 
suffering  from  any  pressing  want.  She  said  she  was  not,  and  r^retted  that  I 
should  have  been  taken  out  of  my  way. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  stay  longer,  yet  I  felt  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  speak  to  the  young  girl,  who  maintained  her  seat  by  the  window, 
looking  fixedly  out  of  it.     I  rose  to  depart.     Then  I  said,  turning  to  her: 

*  You  see  I  was  right,  your  mother  will  be  quite  well  by  morning.' 
She  assented  by  a  nod. 

*  Where  were  you  going  when  I  met  you  ? '  I  asked. 

*  I  thought  mother  was  dying,  and  I  started  to  find  somebody  to  oome  to 
her.  I  did  not  dare  stay  to  see  her  die.^  And  she  looked  again  with  that  ex- 
pression which  had  touched  me,  and  which  called  up  a  strange  feeling,  like  the 
memory  of  a  half-forgotten  dream. 

*  I  think  I  must  call  and  see  you  to-morrow,'  I  said  to  the  lady,  'for  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm.  I  reside  not  far  fi*om  here,  and  I  shall  see  if  I 
can't  be  of  some  use  to  you.     Pray,  may  I  inquire  your  name  ? ' 

*  Mrs,  Hitchcock.' 

*  And  your  husband  ? ' 

*  Has  been  dead  for  a  long  time.' 

*  He  was ' 

*A  physician;  Dr.  Ralph  Hitchcock.' 

*  Who  graduated  at  Yale  College,  thirty  years  ago  ? ' 
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'Yes.' 

*  "Who  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and  died  there?' 

*  The  same.' 

*  And  you  are  Ralph  Hitchcock's  widow  ? ' 
'lam.' 

'And  this  young  person  ?' 

^  His  daughter.     The  only  surviving  of  five  children.' 

The  room  swam  round.  Frank  Hitchcock,  my  cl^ss-mate,  my  room-mate  in 
college,  my  beloved  firiend,  my  cherished  correspondent,  so  long  as  he  Uved, 
oat  off  in  the  flower  of  his  life ;  while  already  acquiring  fame,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  grand  success,  death  had  snatched  him  away. 

I  stood  oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  not  speaking,  not  moving.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  lay  waiting  calmly  for  some  explanation.  She  had  been  too  long 
schooled  by  trouble  to  become  easily  excited.  Not  so  the  daughter ;  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  burst  into  a  hysterical 
sobbing,  which  was  so  violent  that  it  alarmed  me.  I  had  made  no  explanation, 
but  my  questions  showed  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  one  whose  decease 
had  caused  such  a  revolution  in  their  fortunes. 

After  a  short  pause,  I  said :  *  My  dear  lady,  I  knew  your  husband  well : 
more  than  that,  we  were  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  now  late ;  you  are  just  re- 
covering firom  this  sudden  attack.  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  you  to-morrow.  God 
bless  you  both  I '    And  I  came  away. 

Desperate  as  my  own  affairs  had  been,  here  were  circumstances  much  more 
discouraging.  Reader,  if  you  yourself  are  unfortunately  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  what  seems  a  calamitous  destiny,  cast  about  for  some  more  af- 
flicted, and  take  on  you  the  office  of  aid  and  adviser.  Assume  a  part  of  their 
burdens,  it  will  help  to  lighten  your  own.  You  will  be  surprised  what  strength 
you  will  gain  beside.  .  It  is  so.  For  thus  marvellously  has  God  established 
the  paradox :  '  There  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches.' 

I  reached  home  about  mid-night  Alice  was  waiting  for  me,  and  had  a 
cheerful  fire,  which  glowed  in  happy  contrast  with  the  night  out  of  doors.  I 
recounted  to  my  daughter  this  last  adventure,  and  she  was  eager  to  undertake 
any  thing  which  could  serve  to  aid  my  new  acquaintances.  She  exhibited  an 
especial  sympathy  with  the  young  girl,  and  evidently  appreciated  her  character 
better  than  I  did.  After  many  plans  advanced,  rejected,  and  approved,  we 
concluded  to  wait  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Hitchcock  again  before  deciding  on  any. 

CHAPTER     THIRTEENTH. 

Sol  Downer  was  discharged  the  next  day,  on  his  examination  before  the 
magistrate.  Mr.  Storms,  his  counsel,  having  carefully  investigated  the  case, 
and  examined  the  papers,  came  before  the  judge,  indignantly  denouncing  the 
men  who  could  swear  to  such  affidavits  as  those  on  which  the  warrant  was 
granted.  These  affidavits  were  made  by  the  head-clerk  of  Strauss,  Bevins 
and  Company ;  and  by  Mr.  Strauss,  the  senior  partner.  To  be  sure,  the  paper 
which  poor  Downer  sold  to  the  house  was  forged,  and  the  house  had  purchased 
it     These  were  the  only  truths  stated  by  them.     The  head-clerk  had  trans- 
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acted  the  business,  and  although  he  had  not  transcended  the  line  of  his  duty, 
felt  it  necessary,  or  at  least  thought  it  would  be  highly  praiseworthj  to  fix  the 
responsibility  somewhere  by  criminating  somebody.  As  Downer's  reputation 
was  a  good  deal  below  par,  he  felt  it  would  be  safe  to  strain  a  point  against 
him.  The  chances  were  (so  he  reasoned)  that  *  Old  Sol '  knew  something  about 
it,  and  an  arrest  might  frighten  the  truth  out  of  him.  This  was  the  logical 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  head-man  of  the  the  highly  respectable 
and  well-to-do  banking-house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Companj.  Thereupon 
he  visited  the  counsel  of  that  establishment,  who,  taking  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  him,  prepared  some  afQdavits  to  suit  the  case  as  stated.  The  head-man, 
after  considerable  reflection,  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  Downer  told  him  in 
answer  to  a  question,  that  the  makers  of  the  note  had  assured  him,  Downer, 
that  it  was  all  right.  Of  coiu'se  the  makers  had  done  no  such  thing,  and 
swore  they  had  not,  neither  had  Downer  said  so.  What  he  did  say  was,  as  the 
note  was  a  largo  one,  that  if  it  was  thought  best  he  could  call  and  get  the 
makers  to  say  all  right,  and  so  forth ;  and  since  the  head-clerk  had  thought  it 
unnecessary,  he  felt  the  more  aggravated  by  the  swindle,  as  people  always  do 
when  they  neglect  any  simple  precaution  which  would  have  made  all  dear,  and 
saved  loss  and  trouble. 

Mr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Bevins  were  good  men  in  their  way,  that  is,  for 
millionaires.  The  former  was  a  vestryman  in  the  most  fashionable  church 
in  the  city ;  the  latter  a  leading  elder  in  a  church  of  much  greater  wealth,  but 
of  a  different  persuasion,  and  of  less  worldly  pretensions.  Both  those  gentlemen 
were  honest,  straightforward  business  people,  quite  above  trick  or  chicanery. 
Neither  one  would  hardly  commit  a  wilful  perjury  to  save  the  half  of  his  for- 
tunes. But  Mr.  Strauss  reposed  great  trust  in  his  confidential  clerk.  He 
had  seen  Downer  before  the  desk,  probably  heard  a  word  or  two  drop  in  re- 
lation to  the  transaction,  and  that  was  all.  But  the  dignity  of  the  house  had 
been  assailed  by  a  miserable  fellow,  without  any  character ;  what  right  had  he 
to  select  them  for  his  victims,  for  Tompkins  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Tomp- 
kins said  so  ?  He  felt  willing  to  make  any  proper  statement  which  should 
bring  the  man  to  punishment,  and  clear  the  street  of  rogues ;  and  after  read- 
ing the  affidavit  of  his  clerk,  the  principal  remarked,  that  it  seemed  quite  cor- 
rect. The  result  was,  the  drawing  up  of  another  affidavit  by  the  counsel,  by 
which  Mr.  Strauss,  being  duly  sworn,  deposed  and  said,  that  he  was  present  on 
the  occasion  of  Solomon  Downer's  coming  to  their  establishment  to  oflEer  a  cer- 
tain note,  etc.  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  of  his  clerk,  (naming  him;)  that 
he  heard  a  portion  of  the  conversation  between  said  Downer  and  said  derk, 
that  he  had  read  the  affidavit  of  the  said  Tompkins,  and  that  thefact»  ihenin 
stated  were  true. 

By  which  it  really  appeared  that  two  respectable  witnesses  swore  that 
Downer  said  he  was  told  by  the  makers  the  note  was  all  right  Wheh  the  ikct 
was,  Mr.  Strauss  knew  nothing  about  it !  Certainly  a  strong  case  for  mupi- 
cion  against  the  poor  fellow,  and  likely  to  bring  him  into  serious  difficulty,  de- 
fenceless as  he  was,  without  even  the  shield  of  good  character  to  interpose 
against  the  oath  and  influence  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  bankers  in  New- 
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York.  But  mark  the  sequel  Mr.  Storms,  an  independent,  quick-witted  law- 
yer, had  fortunately  known  Downer  and  his  family  for  many  years  —  known 
and  sympathised  with  them  in  their  misfortunes.  He  started,  therefore,  with 
the  absolute  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  his  client — a  tower  of  strength  al- 
ways to  a  professional  man.  .  He  had,  too,  in  common  with  the  better  class  of 
advocates,  very  little  veneration  for  men  simply  on  account  of  their  position. 
I  was  myself  so  much  interested  in  the  case,  that  I  determined  to  be  present, 
and  accordingly  was  already  on  the  spot  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
Mr.  Strauss  and  Mr.  Tompkins  presented  themselves,  for  it  was  too  late  the 
night  before  to  go  into  an  examination.  Tompkins  evidently  began  to  feel 
fidgety,  to  say  the  least,  when  he  saw  his  paper  case  was  to  be  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination,  and  he  along  with  it.  He  had  not  calculated  on  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  Supposed  the  statement  he  had  sworn  to  would  just  do  the  busi- 
ness, and  bring  the  culprit  to  light.  Doubtless  he  really  believed  Downer  was 
implicated,  but  how  cruel  and  how  wanton  to  endeavor  to  consign  him  to  perpe- 
tual infamy  on  mere  suspicion  I 

As  I  have  said,  Tompkins  became  nervous  and  fidgety.  Not  so  Mr.  Strauss, 
who  took  his  seat  in  a  patronizing  manner,  not  far  from  the  magistrate,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  in  leaving  his  business  was  making  a  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  law.     Mr.  Tompkins  was  called  on. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Storms  said  he  had  a  special  reason  for  requesting 
Mr.  Strauss  to  withdraw  during  the  examination  of  his  clerk. 

'  Me,  Sir ! '  said  the  banker  in  astonishment. 

*  You,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Storms  quietly. 

'  Can  you  suppose.  Sir,  that  my  confidential  clerk  or  myself  can  have  any 
object  to  serve  in  this  afiair  beyond  the  furtherance  of  justice  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  answered  Mr.  Storms,  *  and  it  is  simply  to  further  justice 
that  I  must  ask  the  magistrate  to  request  your  retiring  a  few  moments.' 

The  magistrate  assented  to  the  demand.  Mr.  Strauss,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  away  into  the  next  room.  A  little  of  the  starch  was  already  taken  out 
of  him. 

Tompkins  meantime  had  somewhat  recovered ;  he  felt  that  the  best  way  for 
him  was  to  fortify  against  the  anticipated  onslaught  by  making  himself  up 
*  hard,'  as  the  phrase  is.  So  he  stood  up  with  a  bold  and  rather  audacious 
outside,  which  said  plainly :  '  Now,  Sir,  come  on,  you  will  find  I  am  ready  for 
you  I ' 

Mr.  Storms,  however,  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  assail  the  enemy  at  a  point 
where  he  was  expected.  On  the  contrary,  he  commenced  in  a  mild  and  in- 
sinuating tone ;  he  indulged  most  amiably  in  the  merest  common-place  ques- 
tions. He  sought  for  information  about  unimportant  details.  The  amount  of 
the  note,  how  long  to  run,  if  the  house  had  lately  purchased  much  of  the  paper, 
and  so  on,  until  the  examination  assumed  a  conversational  shape.  In  fact,  one 
would  suppose  that  Mr.  Storms  was  actually  helping  along  the  case. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  finally  put  quite  at  his  ease.  He  was  neither  fidgety  nor 
defiant. 
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'By  the  way,  Mr.  Tompkins/  (this  was  run  along  into  the  examination  in  a 
most  unsuspicious  manner,)  *■  how  came  you  first  to  suspect  Downer  ? ' 

*  Why,  because  he  brought  us  the  note.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course ;  nothing  more  natural  Still,  you  would  not  suspect 
every  body  who  should  bring  what  turned  out  to  be  forged  paper.' 

*  Certainly  not,  if  they  were  respectable  parties,  but  you  know  a  man's  cha- 
racter will  tell  against  him.' 

*  I  know  it.  That  is  very  true.  If  Downer  had  been  differently  situated, 
no  doubt  you  would  not  have  thought  of  him  as  the  guilty  party.' 

*  Why,  no,  Sir.  We  do  n't  suspect  men  of  character,  of  course,  why  should 
we?' 

*  Well,  we  should  n't' 

'  This  gentleman's  testimony,'  said  Mr.  Storms,  *i8  very  dear,  very  honest, 
and  explicit,  such  as  becomes  the  respectable  house  he  serves.  I  think  that 
is  all.' 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  delighted;  the  'bitterness'  of  the  scene  was  past,  he 
had  come  off  with  flying  colors  and  with  a  compliment  from  the  man  he  deemed 
his  enemy.  He  was  about  leaving  to  ask  Mr.  Strauss  to  step  in,  when  Mr. 
Storms  exclaimed : 

'  By  the  way,  just  one  word  more.  I  do  n't  know  as  it 's  of  much  conse- 
quence, but  I  think  you  stated  in  your  affidavit  that  Downer  said  the  makers 
of  that  note  Tiad  told  him  it  was  all  right.  Is  there  not  a  trifling  error  here  ? 
Did  he  not  tell  you  the  makers  doubtless  would  say  it  was  all  right?  Thini  a 
moment  I ' 

The  whole  demeanor  of  Mr.  Storms  had  changed  with  the  words,  '  Think  a 
moment.'  These  were  not  uttered  in  a  loud,  severe  or  bullying  tone ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  private  matter  between  the  witness  and 
the  examiner,  with  a  look,  an  action  which  said:  'I  know  all  about  it,  and  you 
must  tell  the  truth.'    I  found  myself  unconsciously  holding  my  breath. 

*  Very  possible.  Sir,  that  was  the  expression,'  answered  Tompkins,  a  little 
crest-fallen,  *  but  that  makes  no  difference,  for  it  shows  just  as  conclusively  his 
determination  to  mislead  me.' 

*  Precisely.     I  have  nothing  more  to  ask.' 

Mr.  Strauss  was  then  ushered  in.  Mr.  Storms's  manner  toward  the  bapker 
was  entirely  different  from  that  toward  the  clerk.  It  was  severe  and  curt  and 
off-hand. 

'  You  are  the  senior  partner  of  the  house  of  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

*  You  purchased  of  the  prisoner  such  a  note  ? '  (describing  it.) 

*  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tompkins  with  my  knowledge  and  assent' 

^  And  you  were  present  and  heard  all  that  passed  between  the  prisoner  and 
Tompkins  in  relation  to  the  note  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  I  heard  very  little.' 

*  But  you  were  present  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  I  can  say  I  was.    The  prisoner  was  at  the  counter,  and  I  was 
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passing  up  and  down  from  my  own  room  to  the  middle  office,  in  which  he 
stood.' 

*  Can  you  recollect  a  single  intelligible  remark  the  prisoner  made  ? ' 

*  No.     I  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on.' 

*  But,  Mr.  Strauss,  you  have  sworn  in  your  affidavit  that  the  prisoner  told 
Tompkins  that  the  makers  said  the  note  was  all  right.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  sworn  to  no  such  thing ;  although  I  do  say  I 
believe  he  did.' 

*  Never  mind  what  you  believe.  You  have  sworn  that  the  facts  stated  in 
Tompkins's  affidavit  are  true.' 

*  And  so  they  are,  as  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  believe.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Strauss,  do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  thing  about 
this  case  beyond  what  you  have  just  stated  ?  Mind,  I  say,  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? ' 

'  Sir,  I  have  never  professed  to  know  any  thing  about  the  case,  except 
through  Mr.  Tompkins,  who,  permit  me  to  say,  has  the  entire  confidence  of  our 
firm,  and  on  whose  statement  I  most  implicitly  rely.' 

*  And  that  is  all  you  meant  by  swearing  his  affidavit  is  true  ? ' 
*A11,  Sh-.' 

The  case  was  at  an  end.  The  banker  did  not  *  see  it,'  but  the  Court  did. 
The  former  was  consequently  astounded  when  the  magistrate  announced  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  examine  the  prisoner,  not  feeling  willing  to  detain  him 
another  moment,  adding  that  it  was  highly  culpable  to  swear  so  carelessly  to 
affidavits. 

*I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Strauss,'  said  Mr.  Storms,  addressing  the  banker, 
*  what  course  my  client  will  take ;  but  if  he  follows  my  advice,  he  will  com- 
mence an  action  for  false  imprisonment  against  you  without  delay. 

Mr.  Strauss  deigned  no  reply,  but  looked  highly  indignant.  And  thereupon 
all  parties  separated. 

I  walked  down  from  the  *  Tombs '  with  Downer  and  his  counsel.  The  latter 
expressed  his  opinion  in  no  measured  terms  about  the  aflair.  *  These  men 
should  be  punished,'  he  said.  *  They  are  as  much  to  blame  for  their  careless- 
ness in  taking  an  oath  as  if  they  had  intentionally  committed  perjury.  I  am 
speaking  about  Strauss.  Tompkins  knew  he  was  lying.  But  in  Strauss's  case, 
carelessness  is  criminality.  You  must  make  him  pay  for  this,'  he  continued, 
turning  to  Downer. 

*  Not  I,'  replied  his  client.  *  I  am  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  was  ready  to  play  give  and  take  any  day,  although  I  never 
was  revengeful.  Now,  I  would  not  cross  the  street  to  do  a  harm  to  my  worst 
enemy.  It  is  unprofitable  business  seeking  how  to  injure  another.  Never 
shall  undertake  it.' 

'  I  declare,'  said  Mr.  Storms  pleasantly,  *  I  think  a  week's  sojourn  in  the 
Tombs  would  do  you  good  —  at  least,  it  might  take  some  of  this  nonsense  out 
of  you.' 

'Do  n't  believe  it  would,'  responded  Downer,  *but  I  do  n't  want  a  trial, 
though.     I  am  content  with  my  present  experience.' 
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*  By  the  way,'  I  remarked,  *  I  feared  you  were  going  to  let  Tompkins  oflf 
without  bringing  him  to  the  point.' 

'  Oh  I  no,'  said  Mr.  Storms,  '  I  had  no  such  idea.  But  the  fellow  was  on 
his  guard,  and  I  had  to  work  cautiously.  I  once  cross-examined  a  witness  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  actually  put  the  only  question  I  wanted  to  ask  by  care- 
lessly stopping  him  after  I  told  him  he  might  go,  and  when  he  had  actually 
opened  the  door  and  was  leaving  the  room.  I  did  not  even  request  him  to  come 
back  to  the  witness-stand.  I  gained  my  end,  and  got  the  truth  out  of  him.  A 
dishonest  witness  dislikes  amazingly  to  return  to  the  stand,  especially  after  he 
has  received  a  thorough  overhauling.  His  nerves  are  relaxed  as  he  steps  away, 
and  it  is  some  effort  to  brace  them  up  again.  A  single  response  he  reasons, 
can't  turn  the  scale,  and  so  he  answers  right  in  order  to  prevent  more  questions. 

Downer  did  not  appear  greatly  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  on  reach- 
ing Wall-street,  Mr.  Stonns  said,  *  Good  morning  I '  and  went  to  his  own  office. 
I  told  Downer  that  I  had  called  at  his  house  as  he  requested,  and  prevented  any 
alarm  there.  He  thanked  me.  '  I  have  lost  half  a  day,'  he  said ;  *  I  must  try 
and  make  it  up.'     And  away  he  darted  in  the  direction  of  his  own  place. 

I  have  carefully  described  this  affau*  of  Sol  Downer,  because  it  is  what  hap- 
pens too  frequently.  Beside,  my  object  in  these  papers  is  not  only  to  record 
some  prominent  events  in  my  own  life,  but  also  to  endeavor  to  show  what  is 
really  going  on  in  a  locality  where  I  spent  ten  years  of  it,  I  have  often  heard 
respectable  lawyers  remark  about  a  peculiar  habit  prevalent  in  our  business 
community,  namely,  that  individuals  otherwise  straightforward  and  honorable 
do  not  stop  much  to  examine  an  affidavit  they  are  about  to  make  when  a  debt 
is  in  danger,  or  they  have  already  been  swindled  out  of  it.  In  this  way  many 
improper  arrests  are  made,  and  great  injustice  done,  and  actually  perjury 
committed. 

The  response  of  a  large  wholesale  merchant  in  Water-street  to  his  attorney, 
who  was  engaged  preparing  his  client's  affidavit  in  an  important  case,  unfortun- 
ately is  characteristic  of  too  many.  The  merchant  had  called  on  the  attorney, 
and  told  him  what  he  wanted,  to  wit,  to  arrest  a  certain  person.  As  the  at- 
torney proceeded  to  draw  up  the  document,  he  kept  asking  his  client  if  he  could 
swear  to  this,  if  he  could  swear  to  that,  and  so  forth. 

The  merchant  got  out  of  patience ;  the  questions  annoyed  him  :  *  Look 
here,'  said  he,  *just  draw  the  affidavit  like  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  swear  to  it  like 
a  man ! ' 

He  might  have  said,  *like  a  knave.' 

CHAPTEB      FOURTEENTH. 

The  events  of  the  previous  night  and  the  incidents  of  the  morning  had  quite 
driven  Harley  and  his  speculative  schemes  out  of  my  head.  When  on  readi- 
ing  my  office  I  did  think  of  them,  it  was  with  a  strange  repugnance.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  what  called  out  the  true  and  just  emotions  of  my  nature^  I  felt 
like  myself;  the  moment  I  recalled  my  transactions  with  my  new  acquaintance 
I  felt  imnaturally  —  that  is  the  word,  imnaturally.  I  was  either  oast  down 
under  a  sense  of  a  certain  humiliation  or  buoyed  up  with  the  glittering  idea  of 
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Buddenly  acquired  wealth.  My  habits  as  a  merchant  had  always  been  so  legiti- 
mate ;  my  theory  of  acquisition  was  always  so  completely  associated  with  in- 
dustry and  application,  that  I  could  not,  at  my  age,  reconcile  myself  to  a  specu- 
lative career.  It  was  in  vain  I  argued  to  myself  if  I  am  fortunately  possessed 
of  a  share  in  a  valuable  property  or  charter  or  privilege,  and  it  can  be  disposed 
of  so  as  to  bring  me  a  large  return,  why  is  that  not  a  perfectly  correct  and 
business-like  transaction  ?  I  could  not  say  it  was  not ;  but  my  conscience,  or 
rather  the  severe  habit  of  a  long  and  correct  business  life,  said.  Keep  clear  of  all 
these  sort  of  things. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  speak  of  a  class  who  form  one  element  and  a  con- 
siderable one  of  the  *  street,'  I  have  undertaken  to  depict.  I  do  not  mean  the 
class  of  visionaries  already  alluded  to,  nor  any  kind  of  broker,  nor  yet  the  ad- 
venturer who  from  time  to  time  appears  and  disappears  upon  the  stage  to  suit 
the  occasion,  but  par  excellence  to  the  class  speculative,  to  which  belong  Mr. 
Tremaine  and  Mr.  James  Algernon  Harley.  If  the  reader  will  run  over  his  list 
.  of  acquaintances,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  some  of  this  class  among  them. 
They  are  persons  who,  having  failed  in  business,  ordinarily  twice  or  thrice, 
have  become  disgusted  with  trade,  and  are  determined  to  take  a  short  cut  to 
wealth.  They  have  generally  good  connections,  socially  and  otherwise.  Their 
wives  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  as  easy  for 
their  husbands  to  furnish  it  as  it  was  when  they  were  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness. These  people  are  always  respectable.  They  are  in  the  best  society.  It 
is  true  a  few  of  them  were  disappointed  in  getting  tickets  at  the  Prince's  ball 
last  year,  but  it  was  because  things  were  not  managed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
their  cards  were  disposed  of  to  the  presidents,  cashiers  and  tellers  of  the  larger 
banks.  But  generally,  no  such  injustice  is  rendered  to  the  class  aforesaid.  A 
portion  confine  themselves  to  the  *  home  consumption ; '  they  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity when  a  piece  of  property  goes  for  half-price,  and  by  getting  an  advance 
from  a  wealthy  friend,  manage  to  control  it  long  enough  to  sell  it  again  for  some- 
thing near  its  value,  and  so  realize  a  handsome  profit  from  it.  Or  they  encounter 
the  owner  of  a  coal-bed  in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  and  like  Tremaine,  start 
a  company  out  of  nothing  and  work  off  the  shares ;  or  they  meet  a  man  with  a 
good  invention,  and  getting  the  control  of  it,  find  parties  who  will  take  it  up, 
advance  what  money  is  necessary,  and  allow  a  handsome  sum  from  its 
earnings. 

The  operations  of  the  other  portion  are  more  extended;  they  vibrate 
generally  between  London,  Paris  and  New- York ;  they  follow  the  run  of  the 
money-market,  and  *put  up '  where  it  is  most  plentiful.  From  1849  to  1854  it 
was  a  perpetual-gala  day  for  the  travelled  class  abroad.  From  the  quieting  of 
the  railway  crisis  in  England,  in  1847,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war, 
in  1854,  London  was  the  favorite  arena  for  the  American  speculator.  No  lesson 
of  experience  can  teach  John  Bull.  He  is  an  incurable  schemer.  No  person 
is  so  easily  gulled  if  you  will  but  lay  the  scene  a  good  ways  off.  He  is  used 
to  distances  —  India  and  Australia,  for  example.  And  he  was  completely 
gorged  during  the  years  just  mentioned  with  all  sorts  of  schemes,  inventions, 
grants,  charters,  mines  and  patent-rights  from  over  the  water.    This  gave 
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brisk  employment  to  the  class  to  which  Mr.  James  Algernon  Harley  belonged. 
The  gentlemen  who  compose  this  class  are  really  gentlemen.  To  be  sure  the 
regular  man  of  business,  who  has  a  sure  and  reliable  occupation,  turns  up  his 
nose  at  them.  Would  not  take  their  note  for  eightecn-pence,  and  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  their  ever  paying  their  debts.  Herein  great  injustice  is  done  them.  It 
is  true  this  class  are  generally  so  situated  that  an  execution  against  their  goods 
and  chattels  would  probably  reach  nothing  of  consequence.  They  board  at  a 
first-class  hotel,  and  have  nothing  to  move  when  they  change  their  lod^gs, 
but  their  luggage.  Still  these  people  are  in  no  sense  dishonorable  or  dishon- 
est Sometimes,  but  not  often — for  they  seldom  take  risks — they  get  swamped 
in  a  large  transaction ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  not  the  petty  creditor  who  suffers. 
At  times  they  are  hard  pressed  for  money,  driven  nearly  to  the  wall ;  but 
something  turns  up  to  relieve  them,  and  just  as  you  expect  to  see  one  die  out 
absolutely,  you  find  him  rearrayed  in  fresh  plumage,  on  the  top  of  a  new  and 
successful  adventure.  I  repeat,  these  people  are  generally  agreeable,  kind- 
hearted,  over-plausible,  it  is  true,  but  well-connected,  and  in  good  society. 
Reader,  I  confess  in  the  characters  I  here  endeavor  to  depict,  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  line  between  what  is  honest,  and  right,  and  true,  and  its 
opposite.  I  confess  that  while  I  have  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  life  these 
people  live  is  not  the  life  to  lead,  and  is  such  a  life  as  I  would  not  lead,  yet 
there  is  another  set  of  men  who  are  to  me  much  more  repulsive.  Do  not 
start — I  mean  the  hard-visaged,  sharp-cut,  angular  mathematically  honest 
man !  You  know  such  a  person,  and  perhaps  you  dread  his  companionship  as 
much  as  I.  Perhaps  you  do  n't.  Perhaps  you  are  the  identical  man  himself  I 
A  man  honest  not  from  principle,  but  from  a  cold  temperament,  and  a  right- 
angled  conformation.  A  man  who  never  violated  a  moral  rule ;  who,  in  the 
language  of  his  friends,  can  be  trusted  with  imtold  gold.  Who  performs  and 
exacts  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Who  could  not  cheat  yoii  in,  accounts, 
because  it  would  disturb  the  proportions  of  his  ledger.  Who  is  without  an 
impulse,  an  emotion,  a  desire.  Every  thing  with  him  is  by  scale  and  meas- 
ure —  this  or  that ;  all  justice,  no  mercy ;  all  requirement,  no  allowance. 

Such  men  are  always  rich  men,  because  they  are  eminently  selfish.  Self- 
ish and  successful  (as  the  world  calls  success)  being  true  alliterations.  To 
these  persons  the  Eastern  proverb  applies :  *  The  extreme  of  right  is  the  ex- 
treme of  wrong.' 

To  return  to  the  class  speculative.  The  persons  of  this  class  are  pleasant 
companions,  and  generous  in  their  expenditure,  while  their  money  lasts.  If 
bachelors,  they  occupy  in  the  favorite  hotel  a  seat  next  the  host,*  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  good  fellows  at  least  five  deep.  The  best  wines  are  called  for 
without  stint,  and  the  dinner  is  prolonged  always  into  the  evening.  If  mar- 
ried, a  similar  scale  is  indulged  in,  but  in  a  different  way.  There  are  partieii 
to  attend,  an  opera-box,  and  possibly  a  carriage  (if  matters  have  gone  right)  to 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  resides  out  of  New-York,  that  in  lOiDe  of  fhe 
fashionable  hotels  (Anglice  taverns)  of  this  city,  the  proprietor  (Anglice  landlord)  is  aoenitoved  .to  life 
at  the  head  of  the  bachelors*  table,  and  by  patronizing  smiles  and  gestures  manifest  his  aiq^obaflon  of 
those  of  his  *  guests  *  who  spend  money  most  freely  —  decorous  and  praheworfhy  habit  ttilL 
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proyide  for.  When  things  go  adversely,  the  scene  changes,  an  economical  scale 
is  submitted  to,  and  they  wait  for  another  turn  of  the  wheel.  And  so  they 
manage  to  preserve  a  great  deal  of  this  life's  romance  —  which  is  the  true  es- 
sence of  life,  after  all  —  and  which  the  treadmill  man  of  business  loses  com- 
pletely and  forever  by  his  iron  course  of  existence. 

The  fascination  which  attends  the  labors  of  the  class  speculative  is  easily 
understood.  There  is  a  great  charm  in  a  pursuit  where  room  is  left  for  the 
imagination  to  have  full  sway.  What  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  but  is 
entirely  subject  to  the  calculations  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  is  sure  to  afford 
extraordinary  pleasure  and  gratification ;  and  while,  after  various  experiences,  I 
would  avoid  the  career  of  these  people,  I  still  admit  an  extraordinary  sympa- 
thy with  them. 

I  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  the  classification  I  have  made  I 
do  not  include  another  species  of  the  genus  speculator,  which  also  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  the  '  street.'  Those  I  have  just  described  are 
respectable.  Those  I  am  about  to  describe  are  not.  There  are,  by  the  way, 
otl^r  speculators,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  this  connection,  whose 
transactions  are  ordinary  and  commonplace.  Among  them  is  the  real-estate  oper- 
ator, who  spends  his  time  in  changing  city  property  into  country,  and  then  back 
into  city,  rarely  touching  any  money,  but  always  getting  an  excellent  trade  I 
the  dealer  in  wild  lands ;  the  individuals  who  speculate  at  auctions,  and  so 
so  forth,  and  who  are  honest,  well-meaning  people  in  their  way.  The  class  I 
now  refer  to  is  the  counterfeit  of  the  first  class.  A  counterfeit  so  admirably 
got  up  that  it  is  sure  to  deceive  on  first  inspection.  The  appearance  and  habits 
of  both  are  alike,  so  also  the  associates  and  the  associations.  The  man  of  this 
class  affects  the  same  transactions,  and  boards  at  the  same  hotels.  He  too 
visits  London  and  Paris,  and  is  mixed  with  various  schemes  and  adventures,  but 
there  is  one  grand  distinction  between  the  two.  The  counterfeit  has  not  a 
particle  of  honesty  in  his  composition,  and  he  never  pays  his  debts.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  full  of  talk  about  honor,  and  honorable  men  —  he  himself,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  is  an  honorable  man.  If  any  one  presumes  to  doubt  it, 
he  shall  insist  on  an  explanation.  I  said,  this  sort  of  person  never  pays  his 
debts.  I  am  wrong,  he  does  sometimes  pay,  but  it  is  only  when  he  thinks  he 
can  double  his  indebtedness  in  the  same  quarter  by  doing  so.  When  he  comes 
to  town,  he  decides  what  hotel  he  will  patronize,  and  generally  manages  to 
bring,  or  appear  to  bring,  by  arriving  in  their  company,  several  respectable 
persons  along  with  him,  and  thus,  at  the  start,  put  the  landlord  under  obb'ga- 
tions  to  him.  Once  established,  he  calls  on  very  expensive  wines,  and  thus 
induces  others  to  do  the  same.  He  frequently  sends  to  the  oflBce  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  tells  the  people  to  put  it  in  the  bilL  He  takes  occasion  to  make  a 
confident  of  the  landlord.  Invites  him  to  his  room,  shows  him  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  fresh,  alluring,  bright-looking  certificates  of 
stock  in  a  dozen  different  companies  about  t9'  he  launched,  and  explains  of 
course,  ctpropos  de  rien^  how  it  takes  all  one's  spare  cash  to  start  so  many  val- 
uable enterprises,  any  one  of  which,  when  started,  is  going  to  give  him  all  he 
wonts,  and  he  confesses  himself  in  consequence  hard-up  for  ready  money,  and 
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really  so  interests  the  good-natured  host  that  he  feds  it  would  be  cruel  to  pes- 
ter his  guest  with  weekly  bills,  as  is  customary.  In  short,  he  makes  up 
his  mind,  since  it  is  sure  to  bo  paid  in  the  end  —  oh !  yes,  for  gentlemen  al- 
ways pay  their  hotel-bills  —  ho  can  afford  to  wait  on  so  good  a  fellow,  who 
talks  so  ingenuously  about  his  situation  ;  besides,  the  landlord  reasons,  he 
really  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  house,  so  let  him  stay.  This  man  belongs 
to  a  set  of  what  I  term  picturesque  rascals,  who  never  present  a  straight  line 
or  plane  surface,  but  who  deal  always  in  the  curvilinear ;  and  so  &r  as  there 
are  grace  and  elegance  in  curves,  these  fellows  are  essentially  graceful,  versa- 
tile, and  what  I  call  picturesque.  What  is  wonderful,  they  make  few  enemies. 
When  our  friend  thinks  it  time  to  leave  the  hotel,  it  is  because  his  various  en- 
terprises take  him  elsewhere.  These  enterprises  have  not  quite  yet  culminated, 
so  he  gives  the  landlord  a  note  at  ninety  days,  for  the  sum  due ;  insists  on 
leaving  four  times  that  amount,  in  good  stocks,  and  quits  the  house  as  a  gen- 
tleman should  —  all  right.  In  the  same  way  he  arranges  with  his  tailor  and 
his  boot-maker.  He  manages  so  to  put  every  one  of  these  people  under  some 
species  of  obligation  to  him,  through  his  zeal  in  recommending  customers,  or 
by  doing  them  some  little  favor,  that  they  can't  for  the  life  of  them  abuse  him. 
Now  if  our  gentleman  was  really  a  sanguine,  enthusiastic  man,  who  expected 
to  succeed,  and  really  hoped  to  pay  one  day,  one  could  have  some  charity  for 
him ;  but  this  is  not  so.  He  is  a  cool,  calculating,  adroit  knave,  his  blood  is  ceta- 
ceous, not  a  warm  impulse  beats  in  his  heart.  He  makes  up  his  mind  not 
only  that  the  *  world  owes  him  a  living,'  but  it  also  owes  him  champagne,  oys- 
ter-suppers, a  fast  horse,  good  dinners,  the  best  Otard  brandy,  and  Havana 
cigars ;  good  seats  at  the  opera  and  theatre,  and  so  forth  —  a  great  deal  being 
contained  in  that  '  and  so  forth.'  Since  the  world  owes  him  these,  he  helps 
himself  to  them,  and  since  the  world  is  wide,  and  metropolitan  cities  large,  with 
an  ever-shifting  population,  he,  with  his  nice  discriminating  qualities,  collects 
his  dues  judiciously,  and  manages  his  various  expedients  as  the  Sootchman  is 
said  to  get  drunk  —  soberly  and  with  discretion. 

CHAPTER      FIFTEENTH. 

I  AM  about  to  touch  on  another  topic  I  was  for  a  time  undecided  whether 
or  not  to  carry  it  along  with  my  narrative,  but  as  It  is  intimately  associated  with 
my  reverse  of  fortune,  and  as  I  desire  this  reverse  and  its  consequences  to  be 
fully  presented,  I  determine  to  do  so.     I  refer  to  my  religious  feelings. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  was  subject,  to  a  considerable  degree^  to 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  sentimental  piety,  springing  from  a  desolate 
sense  of  my  misfortunes  and  an  instinctive  desire  to  find  a  safe  shelter  from 
them.  My  good  sense  rejected  all  this  as  not  genuine.  So  that  I  finally  dis- 
carded it  when  it  appeared,  as  a  i  lake-believe  —  a  mock  sentimentality  bom  out 
of  mere  weakness  under  the  pressure  of  sun*ounding  troubles.  After  I  had  be- 
come established  in  my  humble  abode,  and  my  mind  was  more  calm,  I  began  to 
reflect.  The  sacred  lessons  of  my  childhood  were  not  lost  on  me ;  they  now 
came  up  with  full  force.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  was  not  what  is  called 
*  religious.'    My  wife  was  a  member  of  the  church,  exemplary  and  good,  if 
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mortal  ever  was.     I  myself  was  a  believer  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

But  I  had  never  felt  the  need  of  its  *  saving  influence,'  which  clergymen  tell  us 

must  be  experienced  in  order  to  secure  a  change  of  heart.    After  I  had  become 

domesticated  in  our  new  abode,  it  seemed  as  if  God  was  nearer  to  me  than  in 

the  handsome  house  in  Broadway.    I  frequently  felt  the  desire  to  pray  to  Him. 

But  I  repressed  it.     I  could  not  escape  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  a 

mockery  to  supplicate  my  Makeb  now^  when  I  had  neglected  to  do  so  in  the 

days  of  my  prosperity.    Yet  I  frequently  felt  in  that  little  quiet  home,  shut  out 

from  the  world  and  so  forgotten  by  the  world,  a  wish  to  commune  with  God,  a 

desire  to  rise  to  the  height  of  true  piety  —  to  be  a  good  man.     But,  I  say,  I 

could  not  act  on  this.     I  dared  not  undertake  it  as  a  genuine  performance. 

Place  me  suddenly  back,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  at  my  command,  and 

what  would  become  of  the  religious  instinct?  where  would  •go  those  pious 

aspirations  ? 

*  When  the  Devil  was  sick, 
The  Devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 
When  the  Devil  got  well. 
The  devil  a  monk  was  he ! ' 

I  repeated  frequently  to  myself  as  I  asked  the  question. 

You  see,  reader,  I  could  not  aflford,  poor  as  I  was  and  almost  starving,  to 
become  a  hypocrite  or  even  a  self-deceiver.  I  did  not  dare  to  trifle  with  sub- 
jects which  concerned  the  great  future.  But  I  did  feel  that  Providence  would 
sooner  or  later  work  out  in  me  His  own  purposes.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  grand  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  individuality,  which  admits  the  idea 
that  every  human  being  is  the  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  God'^  watchful 
regard.  Working  heroism  out  of  the  egotism  of  mortal  man.  In  no  such 
strong  degree  did  I  feel  faith  or  courage.  Yet  I  did  believe  out  of  these  stormy 
trials  I  should  by-and-by  come  purified  as  by  fire.  So  I  daily  asked  myself 
the  question  :  *  If  you  were  restored  to  wealth,  how  would  you  feel  ?  what 
would  you  do  ? '  And  so  long  as  I  could  not  answer  it,  except  to  say  I  should 
become  as  I  was  in  the  former  days,  I  knew  I  could  not  take  credit  for  any 
change  of  feeling  or  purpose. 

At  length  I  began,  as  I  thought,  to  gain  fairer  and  clearer  views  of  *  duty,' 
and  to  enjoy  more  of  that  calm  spirit  which  is  so  comforting,  when  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Harley  commenced.  Its  effect  on  these  religious  developments  was 
unfiiendly  and  chilling.  The  thoughts  and  emotions  I  was  attempting  to  cul- 
tivate, and  which  were,  as  I  was  convinced,  to  afford  me  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, now  gave  place  to  feverish  and  disturbed  ideas,  until  the  former  got  to 
be  distasteful.  I  asked  myself  why  this'  change  ?  Was  there  any  thing  about 
Harley,  or  what  he  proposed,  which  should  in  any  way  conflict  with  my  sense 
of  right  and  honesty ;  if  not,  why  should  I  not  yield  to  some  of  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  his  presence  always  produced  ?  Might  it  not,  on  the  other 
.  hand,  be  possible  that  the  feelings  I  was  endeavoring  to  cherish  were  sombre, 
morbid,  unnatural,  not  the  result  of  a  manly  effort  to  do  right,  but  developed, 
as  I  have  hinted,  by  the  depressing  circumstances  which  encompassed  me  ? 

I  shall  not  here  answer  the  question,  but  leave  the  reader  to  trace  out  the 
response  to  it  as  the  narrative  proceeds. 
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EMANCIPATION: 

ITt?    INFLUKNCE    ON    1 UE    REBEIXION    AND    EFFECT    ON    THE    WHITEa 
BT      8IKCLAIB      TOUSST. 


We  are  in  a  rebellion,  or  insurrection  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Com- 
mon consent  attributes  it  to  the  existence  of  Slavery.  The  cause  being  re- 
moved, the  disease  dies.  The  removal  of  a  dam  allows  the  free  course  of  the 
stream.  Remow  the  dam  of  Slavery  from  the  broad  river  of  the  Union,  and 
the  pure  waters  of  Freedom  will  speedily  wash  this  foul  scum  of  Rebellion  into 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Past.  Slavery,  however,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  well- 
meaning  people,  a  constitutional  disease,  to  be  removed  only  by  a  remodelling 
of  that  instrument  to  suit  the  new  condition  of  the  political  patient.  The 
honest  scruples  of  these  persons  must  be  respected.  Another  large  class  assert 
that  the  disease  is  not  constitutional,  but  in  violation  of  that  law  of  national 
life,  and  that  all  our  political  diseases  arise  from  such  violation.  The  opinions 
of  these  people  are  also  entitled  to  attention,  and  however  they  may  differ  fit)m 
the  former  on  these  matters,  all  agree  that,  had  there  been  no  Slavery  in  the 
South,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellious  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  extend  *  the  institution.'  This  is  the  common  platform  on 
which  all  stand,  one  of  its  planks  being  a  desire  to  end  this  rebellion  and  es- 
tablish peace  with  honor  to  the  Government  and  the  people.     So  &r  so  good. 

Another  plank  in  this  political  structure  is  the  admission  that  Emancipa- 
tion would  end  the  rebellion  at  once  and  effectually.  The  first-named  par- 
ties, that  is  to  say,  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  protects  Slavery, 
are  loth  to  adopt  this  course  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  other- 
wise crushing  the  rebellion,  but  are  willing  to  resort  to  this  remedy  if 
nothing  else  will  cure  the  disease.  I  would  willingly  address  a  few  words  to 
this  class.  Many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  whom  our  country  has  eiver  pro- 
duced, deny  most  emphatically  that  the  Constitution  protects  or  even  recog- 
nizes Slavery,  but  for  the  present  purpose  let  it  be  admitted  that  it  does  both 
recognize  and  protect  that  institution.  Now,  it  is  a  principle  of  law,  as  well  as 
of  common-sense  and  common  justice,  that  those  who  violate  the  law,  do  by 
such  acts  forfeit  their  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  the  law  guarantees  to  tiiosie 
who  obey  its  provisions.  Thus  murderers,  burglars,  forgers,  or  any  criminals 
who  transgress  the  law,  forfeit  their  rights  imder  it,  and  are  deprived  of  tbeir 
liberties,  or  it  may  be  of  their  lives,  simply  because  they  have  done  UDpardon- 
able  violence  to  the  law ;  and  any  attorney  who  should  set  up  the  plea  tiiat  lus  ' 
murdering  or  thieving  client  was  having  his  legal  rights  interfered  with  by  tha  ' 
gallows  or  the  prison,  would  naturally  deserve  and  gain  the  contempt  of  the 
community.  Violators  of  law  forfeit  their  claims  to  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
those  who  obey  it.     If  such  violators  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilegeB  in 
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society  as  those  who  never  offend,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  law,  and  civil- 
ization be  extinguished.  Force  would  take  the  place  of  order,  and  the  weak 
yield  to  the  strong.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  civilization  is,  that  the  weakest 
member  of  community  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  strong  as  the  strongest ;  were 
it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  civilization.  The  South,  or  those  living  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  have  ly  their  rebellion  violated  the  Constitution^  hwce 
forfeited  their  claims  to  its  protection^  and  are  now,  in  then-  relation  to  the 
Government,  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  a  convicted  criminal  toward  so- 
ciety—  they  have  no  legal  or  constitutional  rights  left  them,  except  the  right 
of  trial,  and  that  trial  is  now  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  presence  of  the 
whole  world,  having  Deity  for  the  presiding  Judge  and  humanity  for  the  jury, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  Government  as  the  law  and  society  deal  with  indi- 
vidual criminals.  They  must  be  punished  for  their  transgressions,  and  as  these 
have  been  greater  than  the  transgressions  of  any  single  criminal,  so  the  punish- 
ment to  be  awarded  must  be  great  in  proportion,  and  the  severest  that  can  bo 
inflicted  is  to  deprive  them  of  that  institution  for  the  perpetuation  of  which, 
as  their  so-styled  Vice-President  declares,  they  began  the  rebellion.  Hence  we 
may  assume  that  it  will  be  right,  proper,  and  efficacious  to  proclaim  Emanci- 
pation throughout  the  rebellious  States,  and  that  such  declaration  will  not,  for 
the  reasons  above  given,  be  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  any  in- 
fringement of  their  legal  rights. 

There  are  many  who  admit  the  efficacy  of  Emancipation,  but  who  —  timid 
and  temporizing — invariably  speak  of  it  as  *  a  last  resort.'     And  why  last? 
It  is  admitted  that  this  rebellion  is  purely  and  solely  the  work  of  the  slavehold- 
ers.    It  is  also  admitted  that  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  proclaiming 
Emancipation  ''as  a  last  resort.^    Allow  me  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  this 
*  last  resort  f '     If  it  is  meant  that  when  the  Government,  backed  up  by  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  have  tried  by  other  means  to  crush  this  rebel- 
lion, and  failing  in  all  others,  then,  and  not  till  then.  Emancipation  is  to  be 
proclaimed  —  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  *  last  resort^  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  it  is  a  most  *  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.'     Think.     It  is  proposed  to 
have  Government  do  all  it  can  by  its  armies,  by  blockade,  by  non-intercourse, 
by  stopping  mails,  by  fines,  by  imprisonment,  etc.,  and  failing  with  all  these 
powerful  aids  to  crush  the  most  wicked  rebellion  that  ever  cursed  humanity, 
then  Emancipation  may  be  proclaimed.     The  proclamations  of  a  Government 
thus  defeated  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  its  existence  by  putting  down  such  a 
rebellion,  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.     Who  would  re- 
spect them  f    Not  those  whom  its  armies  could  not  conquer ;  not  those  whom 
its  fines  and  imprisonment  could  not  intimidate ;  not  those  whom  it  would,  by 
proclamation,  liberate.     Why  ?    Because  a  Government  thus  weak,  thus  un- 
able to  maintain  itself  by  enforcing  its  laws,  would  not  have  the  power  to 
make  its  proclamations  respected.     If  such  a  proclamation  is  to  be  .issued  at 
all,  now  is  the  time,  while  the  Government  is  strong,  or  has  the  credit  of 
being  strong  enough  to  make  its  proclamation  respected. 

Thus  much  for  the  scruples  of  the  temporisers,  and  their  willingness  to 
use  Emancipation  as  a  *  last  resort.'    Let  us  now  discuss  a  side-issue,  and  one 
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that  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  Emancipation.  I  refer  to  the  fear  that  a 
declaration  of  Emancipation  would  inaugurate  a  servile  insurrection,  and  that 
a  second  act  of  the  St.  Domingo  Tragedy  would  be  enacted  in  our  Southern 
States.  But  why  should  the  slaves  join  in  insurrection,  and  cut  their  mas- 
ters' throats,  in  face  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gotem?nent  had  proclaimed  Emanci- 
patioji,  and  would  in  self-defence  enforce  9UcH  proclamation  Jyy  its  annies,  just 
as  it  does  and  must  enforce  all  its  other  acts  ?  The  Government  having  pro- 
claimed these  slaves  free,  they  then  become  men,  would  be  no  longer  *  chattels 
personal ; '  and  being  men,  would  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sequently to  protection  from  Government.  In  enforcing  this  protection,  Gov- 
ernment might  use  these  freed  people  themselves  as  instruments  with  which  to 
execute  its  decrees,  while  at  the  same  time  this  very  use  of  them  implies  the 
ability  of  Government  to  control  them,  and  thus  most  effectually  prevent  all 
possibility  of  servile  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  blacks^  as  it  is  now  try- 
ing to  do  with  the  more  dangerous  insurrection  of  their  white  masters.  The 
true  and  only  way  forever  to  prevent  all  slave  insurrections  is  to  have  no  slaves 
to  rise. 

There  were  no  unusual  or  improper  excitements  when  Emancipation  took 
effect  in  the  British  AVest-Indies.  There  would  be  none  here.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  that  was  to  set  thousands  of  human  beings  free  and  transform  them 
from  mere  chattels  to  human  beings,  every  breath  grew  shorter,  every  pulse 
beat  quicker,  and  every  ear  listened  with  intense  eagerness  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  that  bell  that  was  to  proclaim  *  Liberty  throughout  all  the  Land 
UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  THEREOF,'  and  whcu  its  last  cchoos  died  away  in  the 
valleys  of  those  beautiful  islands,  there  arose  such  a  shout  of  joy  as  never  be- 
fore found  vent  from  human  lips.  So  would  it  bo  in  our  own  South.  Emanci- 
pation never  begot  insurrection.    That  is  the  natural  oflfepring  of  Slavery. 

I  have  thus  disposed  of  the  Insurrectionary  objections,  and  will  now  consider 
the  conceded  rights  of  loyal  slaveholders  in  the  rebellious  States,  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  nghts  wliich  should  be  respected.  Let  Government  lay 
a  tax  on  the  whole  people  of  the  Confederacy,  loyal  and  rebellious,  and  collect 
it,  when  laid,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,  (and  this,  as  a  matter  of 
pecuniary  economy,  would  be  better  than  to  carry  on  a  long  war,)  and  pay 
these  loyal  men  for  their  slaves.  Let  the  same  be  done  with  the  border  slave 
States,  and  thus  by  purchase  from  good  citizens  and  by  confiscation  from  re- 
bellious ones,  would  be  established  Universal  Emancipation  throughout  our 
United  States. 

I  have  thus  argued  the  case  up  to  the  establishment  of  EmancipatioD.  I 
will  now  consider  its  influence  as  a  means  of  crushing  the  rebellion.  Facts 
warrant  the  assumption,  that  this  rebellion  had  its  origin  in,  and  is  carried  on 
fbr  the  solo  purpose  of  extending  and  perpetuating  slavery.  All  the  orators  cf 
the  South,  all  the  leaders  of  their  public  opinion,  take  this  position ;  theiy  even 
say  that  our  present  Constitution  is  good  enough  in  every  particular  save  one^ 
and  that  one  defect  in  that  great  document  is,  that  it  does  not  providei  suffi- 
ciently for  the  extension,  perpetuation  and  protection  of  slavery,  and  therefore^ 
as  they  have  not  at  the  present  time  the  political  power  to  alter  that  inBtm- 
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ment  (in  accordance  with  its  provisions)  so  as  to  suit  it  to  their  views,  they  re- 
sort to  physical  force  and  cover  their  States  with  great  armies,  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  destroying  this  Constitution  and  the  Government  founded  on 
it,  and  thus  making  room  for  their  own  more  perfect  Slaxery-mahing^  bondage- 
extending  document.  This  is  their  avowed  object,  patent  to  the  world.  Now, 
if  we  can  by  any  means  proper  to  use,  put  an  end  to  this  institution,  will  not 
such  act  put  an  end  to  this  wicked  rebellion  ?  If  we  effectually  extinguish 
slavery  in  the  rebellious  States,  and  prohibit  its  future  introduction  there,  will 
we  not  establish  peace  ?  If  cause  precedes  effect,  we  will  most  assuredly.  The 
rebels  must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  laws  when  we  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  power  (I  assume  that  we  have  the  power  to  enforce  our 
Proclamation,  and  if  we  have  not,  we  are  no  longer  a  government)  to  continue 
the  existence  of  their  institution,  and  thus  we  shall  see  the  positive  influence  of 
Emancipation  as  a  means  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  establish  peace.  Let 
Emancipation  be  proclaimed,  and  down  goes  the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion. 

Having  thus  established  the  position  that  Emancipation  will  crush  out  tho 
insurrection,  I  will  now  consider  its  effects  on  the  whites  of  both  sections.  South 
as  well  as  North.  I  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to  be  done 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  the  freed  negroes,  from  experience  and  ac- 
climation, are  the  best  qualified  persons  to  perform  that  labor,  and  would  be 
employed  to  do  it  under  a  system  of  wages,  (instead  of  the  lash,)  prices  being 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  These  negroes  being  thus  paid 
for  their  work,  would  consume  more  of  the  products  of  white  men  employed  in 
the  mechanic  arts  ;  more  especially  those  products  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
life,  as  cheap  ornaments,  and  those  thousands  of  fancy  articles  that  an  unedu- 
cated people  are  so  fond  of,  and  which  they  always  buy  so  freely  in  proportion 
to  their  means.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  system  of  wages  would  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  products  grown  by  the  labor  of  these  people,  and  this  increased  cost 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  consumers  of  these  products. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  these  black  people  free 
would  get  more  for  their  labor  than  black  people  in  bondage  ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  freeing  of  these  people  would  have  the  effect 
of  *  levelling  up '  the  price  of  labor  to  a  point  where  the  poor  white  men  of 
those  regions  could  afford  to  do  it,  a  condition  of  things  not  heretofore  exist- 
ing in  any  slave  State,  the  rule  there  being,  that  the  planter,  who  owns  both 
capital  and  labor,  can  afford  to  do  work  cheaper  than  the  poor  white,  who  merely 
owns  his  labor,  which  he  wishes  to  sell,  and  can  find  no  market  for,  because 
he  cannot  work  as  cheap  as  the  black  slave  of  the  capitalist  Hence  it  is,  that 
there  are  so  many  of  the  *  poor  white  trash '  scattered  all  over  the  South. 
Emancipation,  according  to  this  reasoning,  (originated  by  the  opponents  of 
Emancipation,)  would  benefit  the  poor  white  most  decidedly.  The  increased 
demand  by  the  freed  blacks  for  the  products  of  the  whites,  both  South  and 
North,  would  add  greatly  to  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  these  whites,  and 
thus  Emancipation  would  benefit  them  pecuniarily,  to  say  nothing  of  its  re- 
moving the  degradation  now  attached  to  labor  in  consequence  of  Slavery. 
Where  there  are  no  slaves,  laboring  mea  are  respectable  and  respected.  Where 
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Slavery  exists,  the  laborer  is  neither.  The  New-England  States  illustrate  the 
one  condition,  and  the  South  the  other.  But,  say  some,  if  you  emancipate 
the  negroes  they  will  not  work  ;  the  stimulus  of  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
<luce  them  to  labor.  Well,  grant  that  they  will  not  Suppose  they  choose  to 
drag  out  a  miserable,  hand-to-mouth  existence,  as  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
now  do,  and  earn  barely  enough  under  the  pressure  of  starvation  to  support 
life  ?  What  then  ?  If  they  refuse  to  work  as  regularly  and  efficiently  as 
heretofore,  will  not  their  refusal  male  a  demand  for  the  labor  of  ihs  poor 
whites  of  both  sections,  and  thus  materially  help  to  draw  off  from  the  great 
cities  of  the  Korth  tlie  surplus  labor,  now  vainly  seeking  employment,  and  thus 
greatly  benefit  those  laborers  f  Such  neglect  to  work  by  the  fireed  negroes 
would  have  none  other  than  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  poor  whites,  by  giving 
them  the  work  that  the  free  blacks  refuse  to  do ;  but  if  the  freed  blacks  go  on 
and  work  industriously  for  wages,  then  their  increased  ability  to  consume 
would  of  necessity  make  an  increased  demand  for  the  products  of  white  men, 
now  employed  in  the  manufactures  consumed  by  the  blacks.  Thus  Emancipa- 
tion, like  all  good  deeds,  would  bring  its  own  reward. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  a  proclamation  of  Emancipation  would 
end  the  rebellion  ;  that  its  effects  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whites,  and  if  my 
arguments  are  sound,  let  the  People,  who  make  and  unmake  administrations, 
demand  of  the  present  Government  an  immediate  Pkoclaication  of  Emancipa- 
tion. 
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BT    RICHARD    KIRKB. 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat. 

And  despairingly  say. 
That  a  few  shattered  squadrons 

Have  lost  us  the  day  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat. 
With  the  Right  on  our  side  ? 

When  the  cohorts  of  evil. 
Our  strength  have  defied  ? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat 

When  a  nation  in  arms. 
Is  sounding  the  war-cry, 

Despite  your  alarms? 

Do  you  talk  of  defeat 

While  a  God  rules  the  world  ? 
Can  Right  from  His  throne 

By  the  evil  be  hurled  ? 

No !  through  shadow  and  darkness, 

He  now  leads  the  way, 
A  fire  in  the  night, 

And  a  cloud  in  the  day  I 
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PicrnRES  OP  Southern  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Military.  Written  for  the  London 
Times,  by  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D.  New-York:  James  Gr.  Greoobt,  46 
Walker-street. 

Did  these  letters  answer  the  expectations  of  the  public  ?  Are  they  what 
the  world,  English  or  American,  expected  from  the  great  Russell,  specialest  of 
all  special  correspondents  ?  Do  they  manifest  that  unmistakable  genitis,  that 
unerring  grasp  at  idiomatic  truth  in  every  form  ?  Are  they  redolent  of  that 
humor  which  is  inseparable  from  genius  devoted  to  study  of  a  people  ?  Arc 
they  perfectly  free  from  hackneyed  observations  ?  The  answer  is  an  unani- 
mous negative.  Had  they  emanated  from  some  unknown  writer,  had  there 
been  no  extra  impulse  of  circumstance  to  force  them  up  before  the  world,  Mr. 
RussELL^s  letters  might  have  died  out  in  the  corners  of  any  journal,  without  at- 
tracting more  than  the  certainly  well-deserved  comment  of  *  very  good  corre- 
spondence,' from  its  readers. 

The  general  impression  on  the  reader  as  to  Mr.  Russell's  impressions  is, 
that  he  dislikes  the  North  much,  and  the  South  more ;  although  the  polished 
manners  and  smooth  Madeira  of  certain  planters  did  on  certain  occasions  pro- 
duce tLJe  ne  saia  quoi  feeling  not  unlike  a  liking.  As  an  honest  Englishman, 
he  hates  the  Institution ;  perceives  its  evil  effect  on  the  white  man,  and  tells 
the  truth  of  all  errors.  He  is  never  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepresentation,  nor 
does  he,  like  all  other  English  writers  on  America,  serve  up  eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant provincialisms  as  characteristic  of  our  whole  society.  Wo  believe 
that  the  originally  English-coined  word  *  Britisher '  does  not  occur  in  his  epis- 
tles. But  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  genial  sympathy  in  him  with  any  thing 
American  —  none  with  either  party  iti  the  present  struggle.  In  some  instances 
this  frozen  impartiality  leads  to  downright  silliness ;  in  others  to  very  narrow 
views,  as  when  he  declares  that  the  South  can  never  go  back  into  the  Union. 
Evidently  the  result  of  a  declaration  of  Abolition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  bringing  of  Canada  down  to  the  Virginia  line,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle lower,  in  fact,  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Russell.  The  idea  of  a  South  with- 
out slaves  never  entered  his  mind.  As  a  rule,  he  is  neither  general  nor 
genial.  He  is  a  first-rate  special  correspondent  in  fact  — just  the  man  whom 
we  would  like  to  send  to  Paris  or  Berlin  to  describe  a  coronation,  or  to  Sebasto- 
pol  or  —  Bull  Run  to  depict  a  battle.  But  in  these  letters  he  attempts  the 
Herculean  task  of  setting  forth  cotemporary  history,  and  for  this  he  is  deci- 
dedly incompetent. 
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The  Rbbblliox  Record.    Edited  by  Frank  Moore.    Part  IV.    New-York :  G.  P.  Pdtxam. 

While  the  Past  was  most  interesting  to  readers,  Frank  Moore  gave  us  his 
*  Diary  to  the  American  Revolution  ; '  now  that  the  Present  is  all-absorbing,  he 
has  turned  his  collective  talent  —  no  small  one,  by  the  way  —  to  gathering  up 
and  classifying  the  facts,  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  present  war,  in  the  form 
of  an  excellent  Diary  of  Verified  Occurrences,  Documents,  and  Narratives,  and 
Poetry  and  Anecdotes,  the  whole  set  before  the  reader  in  a  very  attractive  typo- 
graphic form.  Foreseeing  the  need  of  the  future  historian,  we  could  certainly 
wish  that  the  public  would  encourage  Mr.  MooRp  to  multiply  the  size  of  each 
number  many-fold;  as  it  is,  we  sincerely  commend* the  work  to  all  libraries 
whatever,  as  one  interesting  for  present  reading,  and  which  will  be  greatly  used 
for  future  reference.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  steel  portraits  of  the 
leaders  in  the  present  struggle,  and  contains  maps  and  diagrams  of  the  princi- 
pal battle-fields. 


Tub  Recreations  op  a  Country  Parson.    Second  Series.    Boston :  Tigknob  and  Fields. 

Once  in  a  while  a  book,  and  with  it  the  author,  start  up  into  a  deeply  loved 
life.  Those  who  read  tV,  read  Mni^  and  read  a  great  deal  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  readers  are  not  philosophically  critical,  sesthetically  analyti- 
cal. They  waive  the  weaknesses,  enjoy  the  dainties,  and  when  the  work,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  is  in  itself  full  of  solid  moral  comforts — redolent  with 
cheerfulness,  and  not  devoid  of  clear,  well-digested  scholarship — it  is  no  won- 
der that  a  very  great  number  welcome  it  to  their  tables  for  the  day,  and  to 
their  libraries  for  all  time. 

In  this  second  volume  of  a  work  eminently  characterized  in  the  manner 
above  described,  we  find  fourteen  chapters  concerning  the  parson's  choice, 
disappointment  and  success,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  churchyards,  summer  days, 
screws,  solitary  days,  Glasgow  down  the  water,  life  at  the  water-cura,  friends 
in  council,  the  pulpit  in  Scotland,  future  years,  and  —  the  conclusion.  In  all 
wo  find  the  same  harmless  pietism,  free  from  offensive  polemics ;  the  same 
(juiet  views  of  life ;  the  same  pleasant  literary  reminiscences,  which  made  so 
many  friends  in  the  first  series,  and  the  same  refined  tone.  To  a  very  large 
circle  it  will  be  the  book  of  the  year. 
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HLdtjcr  from  |ftaa  5lop«r,  HSbij. 

Neu-Brighton^  Staten  Jelandy  Sept.  12, 1S61. 

Dear  Knickerbocker  :  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  our  American  people  should  in  these  critical  times,  while  urging  all  possible  en- 
.thusiaam  for  the  War,  aid  the  great  cause  by  soothing  and  modifying  divers  minor 
•  aocial  topics  which  threaten,  once  in  a  while,  to  become  of  undue  and  greatly  distract- 
ing Importance. 

There  is  a  system  of  philosophy  (do  n't  be  frightened)  which  I  rather  admire,  be- 
cause its  tendency  is  to  induce  its  follower  to  regard  any  thing  which  *  turns  up '  as 
the  positive  of  a  magnet,  which  has  also  its  negative  —  the  two  forming,  if  we  can  only 
see  it,  an  identity,  and  very  perfect  arrangement.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  thinker, 
like  PiETRO  d'Abano  of  old,  a  reconciler.  Let  us  take  a  case  in  point.  Let  ub 
reconcile ! 

There  is  the  squabbling  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  It  is  not  many  days 
since  an  eminently  respectable  and  well-informed  English  friend  informed  me  that 
any  nation  practically  adopting  Protection,  thereby  virtually  outlawed  itself  in  the 
opinion  of  all  civilized  people,  and  should  be  treated  as  if  at  war  with  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  are  the  old  laws  of  England,  which  actually  went  still 
further  on  the  other  side  —  treating  with  a  felon's  death  the  breaker  of  certain  Pro- 
tective laws.  Now,  taking  a  short-cut  through  all  the  political  economies  and  all  the 
familiar  arguments,  do  we  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  to  perfectly  carry  out  a 
general  system  of  either  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  each  must  borrow  so  largely  from 
the  other  as  to  make  a  virtual  Compromise  or  Identity?  Let  us  see!  With  Free 
Trade  or  none,  a  government  must  have  Revenue,  which  is  the  financial  expression  foi; 
all  laws,  regulations,  and  harmony.  Raise  your  revenue  in  custom-houses,  or  on  an  in- 
come-tax, it  will  act  quite  as  decidedly,  and  just  the  same,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  im- 
porter and  foreign  manufacturer  —  in  fact,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  income-tax,  as  con- 
ducive to  private  economy,  will  be  the  greater  check  of  the  two  on  extravagance  — 
alias  ^  silks,  brandy,  and  cigars.' 

*  Three  leading  principles  have  we, 

An  Orion's  belt  of  stars, 
To  guide  the  nation  of  the  free — 
Silks,  brandy,  and  cigars. 

*  Americans,  ye  are  not  now. 

Like  your  old  pa's  and  ma's  : 
They  gave  up  tea,  and  with  it  too 
Silks,  brandy,  and  cigars. 

'  Bat  ye  go  on,  locked  fast  and  tight 
'Twixt  French  and  British  bars, 
Selling  your  birthright,  and  for  what — 
Silks,  brandy,  and  cigars.* 
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Excuse  the  dipfrcssioii.  Revenue  is  a  compromise  with  Protection.  As  for  tariifn, 
they  meet  one  practically  every  where.  The  Atlantic  is  a  tariflf — the  tariff  of  transit 
must  be  paid  in  a  thousand  forms  on  every  canal  and  ndlroad,  while  eveiy  broker,  and 
shopkeeper,  and  clergyman,  or  editor  preaching  temperance  and  thrift,  is  a  custom- 
house officer  in  disguise. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  exacts  so  much  from  Its  opposite  as  Protection?  To  en- 
courage manufactures  of  many  and  the  most  important  kinds,  we  must  admit,  duty  free, 
many  minor  articles :  say,  for  instance,  chemicals,  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  raw 
material.  *  Here  the  fight  comes  in.'  Who  is  to  be  preferred  —  wool-grower,  or  wool- 
spinner?  My  dear  Public,  sift  the  whole  business  down  to  facts;  set  one  private  inter- 
est off  against  another ;  make  all  allowance  for  war  convulsions  and  proper  times  and 
places  for  protecting,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  nearly  alike  are  this  same 
Protection  and  Free  Trade.  Admit  either  to  be  true,  and  expediency  will  compel 
you,  *  before  you  know  it,'  to  set  it  aside  for  a  season.  If  you  want,  however,  a  still 
broader  principle,  after  admitting  all  this,  adopt  that  of  Protection  first,  for  the  sake  of 
Free  Trade  afterward.     That  has  been  England's  course. 

The  Credit  System,  and  the  old  dispute  between  long  credits  and  cash,  is  another  of 
these  questions  which  just  at  present  demand  prompt  and  vigorous  examination  on  both 
sides,  after  the  method  above  spoken  of.  The  Credit  System  has  built  up  the  country,  and 
again,  after  every  panic,  we  hear  that  the  Credit  System  is  raining  the  country.  Some- 
thing of  a  margin  there  !  The  experiences  of  Southern  trade  with  lai^e 'chance  profits 
and  long  notes,  every  other  note  involving  an  extension,  and  every  other  extension  a 
failure,  have  taught  a  good  lesson,  and  men  are  minded  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
'57,  and  other  hard  times.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-doing  temperance  and 
total  abstinence  —  especially  on  subjects  who  have  the  *  horrors' — and,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  our  Now- York  jobbers,  and  collaterally  many  others,  have  just  at 
present  the  horrors,  to  a  startling  extent.  The  importing  doctors  who  have  turned 
off  credit  from  the  jobbers,  as  though  it  were  a  stop-cock  to  be  managed  with  the  turn 
of  a  finger,  may  find  that  such  summary  and  sharp  dealing  will  not  only  kill  the  patients* 
but  their  own  practice.  The  present  troubles  are  founded  on  quite  other  causes  than 
the  crisis  of  '57.  There  jiever  was  a  time  when  credit  of  any  and  every  kind  teas  so 
much  7icedcd  as  wo»r.  The  manufacturer  practically  acts  on  this  principle  when  bo 
strains  every  nerve  to  keep  his  mills  or  factory  going,  in  order  to  employ  his  operatives: 
why  should  not  the  importer  ?  Mutual  confidence  is  what  the  country  needs  just 
now,  on  ant/  bash.  Lot  the  importers  simply  consult  their  ledgers ;  see  what  obliga^ 
tioiw  are  entered  there,  and  ask  themselves  how  their  jobbing  debtors  can  meet  their 
accruing  liabilities  at  maturity,  and  yet  pay  cash  for  their  stock  !  *  Buy  and  sell ;  * 
therein  lies  the  whole  panacea  for  hard  times ;  it  was  not  wise  to  make  and  take 
risks  once  —  it  would  be  eminently  wise  and  liberal  to  do  so  now.  Allow  me  to  qoote 
in  supj^ort  of  this  reconciling  policy  the  judicious  illustration  of  *  A  Chambers-street 
Jobber,'  in  the  World  of  August  IV  : 

'  Tlio  importers  at  this  moment  hold  a  position  toward  the  jobbers,  very  much  like  that  held  to  the 
whole  mercantile  community  by  the  banks  in  1S57  and  lf61.  Had  those  banks,  In  the  former  Tear,  par- 
sued  the  same  judiciously  liberal  course  that  they  did  in  the  spring  of  ISW,  the  wont  of  the  panie  would 
have  been  prevente.l,  and  hundreds  of  houses  would  have  passed  triumphantly  through  the  trial*  of 
that  year,  that  were  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  illiberal  course  pursued.  It  lies  to-day  with  the  Imp(vi- 
ers  of  this  city  to  throw  out  of  business  more  than  half  their  best  customers,  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
t'.ie  money  due  from  them,  and  seriously  agjrravate  the  general  distress  by  rigidly  following  the  new 
'  cash '  system,  or  to  ease  the  wheels  of  trade,  secure  most  of  their  demands,  and  do  somethiiig  towani 
carrying  the  country  through  its  present  difllculties,  by  purstung  a  more  farniighted  and  liberal  poiiej.* 

Tlie  Credit  System,  to  return  to  our  first  principles,  is,  as  compared  to  the  old 
mediu?val  cent  per  cent  cash  system,  very  much  like  railroads  as  compared  to  Btige- 
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ooaches.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  smash,  and  a  fifty-killed- catastrophe,  such  as  stage- 
coaching  never  saw ;  but  in  the  long  run  there  are  inconceivably  fewer  lives  lost.  Only 
the  credits  must  not  be  over-done,  nor  the  locomotives  over-run.  There  are  such  things 
as  *  busts.' 

Finally,  I  see  and  hear  all  the  while  no  small  amount  of  squabbling  between  the 
old  Democrats  who  claim  that  they  are  doing  most  to  sustain  Government  and  the 
twenty-four  carat  Republicans,  whose  lamps  have  been  filled  and  burning,  it  may  be, 
ever  suice  the  Philadelphia  nomination  of  '69.  Friends  all,  for  the  love  of  Heaven 
keep  your  political  enmities  down  wow,  if  you  ever  did,  and  grasp  boldly  at  the  truth 
irrespective  of  platform  or  party.  Reconcile  facts ;  and  do  n't  quarrel  over  names^  for 
the  sake  of  lettmg  a  few  wretched  political  hacks  continue  to  play  on  the  multitude  the 
same  old  juggles  and  humbugs  which  the  South  for  years  played  on  the  North.  In  its 
Jeffersonian  birth  the  Democratic  party  was,  according  to  the  then  lights  of  the  age, 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  Republican  party,  while  the  Opposition  was  conservative. 
In  1834-35  Democracy  was  reproached  with  favoring  the  same  isms  which  have  since 
been  transferred  to  the  extreme  left  of  their  opponents.  In  the  days  of  the  *  silk  stock- 
ing' Whigs,  Abolition  sidled  up  to  Democracy.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gay  shaking 
up  —  so  very  gay  that  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  pick  up  a  consistent  *  politic '  out  of 
,  the  shifting  mass.  The  needs  of  the  day  call  aloud  for  a  new  party  —  a  new  creed  — 
or  a  8?iort  cut  to  what  we  want^  right  through  all  platf otitis.  *  We  are  fighting  for  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was,'  and  not  for  the  Chicago  or  any  other 
platform.  If  *  the  Irrepressible  Nigger '  be  an  abomination  and  a  vexation,  let  us  have 
Mm  out  of  the  way  —  not  on  Abolition,  or  any  other  grounds  save  those  of  expediency 
and  the  strong  will  to  conquer  for  the  Right.  My  Democratic  friend,  and  my  Repub- 
lican one,  not  less,  if  you  were  unarmed  in  a  fight  for  your  life  with  an  armed  mur- 
derous adversary,  would  you  stop  to  query  where  the  six-shooter  came  from  which  some 
good  fellow  put  in  your  way  ?  Have  you  any  lurking  scruple  of  regard  for  your  would- 
be  murderer,  and  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  to  that  scruple  your  life — yes,  and  the 
whole  welfare  of  your  children?  Gentlemen,  many  of  us  have  those  scruples,  have 
them  strongly,  but  we  do  n't  intend  to  sacrifice  to  them  what  is  not  in  justice  our 
own.  Democrats,  the  Republicans  have  long  been  an  unit  with  you  in  respecting  the 
rights  of  labor ;  the  '  harmony  of  interests '  doctrine  has  long  been  bravely  enforced  by 
them ;  drop  your  nominal  difierenccs :  take  hold  manfully  for  the  Union,  and  nothing 
else,  and  sustain  Government  through  thick  and  thin.  Grumblers,  you  little  realize 
the  disaster  which  would  ensue  from  a  crisis  and  a  change  at  Washington  in  these  times ; 
the  jubilant  yells  which  would  arise  from  the  South,  and  the  encouragement  which  it 
would  give  to  the  army  of  Davis.  Not  now,  come  what  may.  Sail  the  old  ship  through 
the  rapids  first  —  through  at  all  hazards  —  and  then,  after  wo  get  into  clear  water,  have 
a  reckoning  if  you  will,  and  a  squaring  of  accounts.  But  let  us  take  hold  with  all  our 
might  now  —  boggling  and  quibbling  at  nothing  —  influenced  by  no  old  party  catch- 
words, or  sneers,  or  *  customs '  —  intent  only  on  conquering  the  foe  at  all  hazards.  If 
Abolition  means  are  necessary  to  save  the  country,  adopt  them  without  taking  Abo- 
lition principles ;  take  the  facts  and  drop  the  *  philanthropy.'  We  are  coming  to  this ; 
the  whole  country  asks  it  —  why  not  grasp  it  ? 

I  am  trespassing  more  largely  than  I  intended  on  the  patience  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
but  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  comment  on  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  last  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  to  which  I  refer  as  specially  illustrating  certain 
remarks  recently  made  by  me  in  the  Knickerbocker,  to  the  eficct  that  John  Bull  in 
his  representative,  remains  persistently  blind  to  the  true  principles  involved  —  or  rather 
that  he  is  imable  to  see  any  thing  more  than  partial  and  delusive  portions  of  the  whole. 
The  remarks  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows : 
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*  The  contest  has  been  variously  characterised,  but  it«  material  issues  lie  between  commerce  and 
manufactures  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  ain'iculturo  on  the  otiier ;  and  in  this  region  where  commerce  is 
despised,  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  strujrgle  between  overshot  wheels  and  htunan  labor  as  submissive 
as  the  spindles  they  drive.  For  icith  all  deference  to  Mr.  Seward,  hU  speeches  and  their  plau^- 
ble  gene ralisat ion y  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  tJie  Chicaifo  j)lat/ormy  it  is  a  fallacy  to  style  this  a 
strife  between  free  and  slave  labor.  Wherever  the  former  can  thrive,  it  is  as  sore  of  finding  its  way 
utf  water  its  level    Tliere  are  still  millions  of  acres  open  to  the  white  agriculturist' 

Passing  over  the  superficial  manner  in  which  Mr.  Russell  gayly  trips  over  the  differ- 
ence between  agricultural  and  manufacturing  society,  without  reflecting  that  this  in  a 
continent  is  simply  the  difference  between  all  that  is  most  conservative  on  the  one 
hand,  and  most  intelligent  and  progressive  on  the  other,  I  come  to  that  monstrous 
blunder,  so  replete  with  ignorance  of  American  feelings  and  interests,  where  he  declares 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  style  this  a  strife  between  slave  and  free  labor.  Apart  from  long- 
continued,  direct  efforts  of  every  description  to  injure  the  North  in  its  oommeroe  and 
manufactures  by  public  legislation  and  private  thievery,  there  is  a  subtle  and  goading  war- 
fare which  has  gone  on  for  years,  and  which  will  continue  to  go  on  so  long  as  an  arrogant 
slaveocracy  lies  bound  to  us  by  the  same  river  and  sea.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  lived  from 
boyhood  in  American  cities  to  feel  the  evil  effect  of  an  insolent  and  assuming  self-styled 
aristocracy,  professedly  vicious,  provincial,  and  lazy,  upon  the  unthinking  youth  of  the 
North  of  every  class  and  calling.  The  poison  has  permeated  every  where ;  every  youtli 
until  recently,  thought  it  rather  the  fast  thing  to  admire  the  South — to  ape  purely 
Southern  vices  —  to  praise  slavery,  and  be  in  a  small  though  even  vulgar  way,  a 
*  cavalier.'  Naturally  industrious,  naturally  inclined  to  dignify  labor,  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  have  been  for  years  surcharged  with  this  foul  gentility,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  work  is  low,  all  laborers  *  greasy  mechanics.*  To  bo  sure,  the 
prairiefe  were  open  to  these  white  niggers  to  work  freely ;  but  no  sooner  did  there  spring 
up  in  a  new-born  Western  village  some  little  wealth  and  respectability  than  in  came 
the  Southern  chivalry  in  some  form  or  other.     We  wanted  this  war  if  for  nothing  else 

than  to  put  an  end  to  a  far  more  deadly  one  which  had  been  going  on  for  years *a 

war  between  free  and  slave  labor.' 

Did  Mr.  Russell  never  reflect  on  the  *  rowdies '  of  our  Northern  and  Western  cities, 
and  the  strongly-marked  Sotcthern  contrast  which  they  offer  to  the  remaining  population 
of  their  habitat  ?  It  is  to  Southern  manners  and  influences  that  we  owe  this  bowie- 
knife  and  revolver  society  —  for  the  Yankee  untouched  by  Southern  influence  revolts 
at  duels,  drunkenness  and  all  rowdyism  whatever.  And  through  all  this  terrible  draw- 
back on  free  white  labor,  morals,  dignity,  and  progress,  creeps  one  black  cause ike 

virtual  oppositioji  of  Negro  Labor. 

Mr.  Russell,  depend  upon  it,  though  you  may  not  think  so,  Secretary  Sewjlbd  and 
President  Lincoln  are  far  better  acquainted  than  you  with  the  true  phases  of  this  great 
struggle,  and  with  the  real  character  of  the  American  people. 
With  all  respects  to  the  Knickerbocker  reader,  I  am. 

His  very  truly,  macb  Slopo. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — In  looking  over  a  bundle  of 
very  old  manuscripts  and  letters,  the  other  morning,  in  search  of  autographic 
,  and  chirographic  favors  for  an  esteemed  friend  in  the  *  Far  West,'  we  came 
across  a  note  from  the  then  versatile  and  racy  editor  of  *  The  Sunday  Mercury ^^ 
the  lamented  Samuel  Nichols,  whose  sudden  death  by  a  rail-roa^  accident, 
several  years  since,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers.  It  was  dated 
twenty-two  years  ago,  the  present  autumn,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  brief 
communication,  modestly  *  submitted  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker,  if 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  pages.'  Mr.  Nichols  was  an  Englishman,  and 
a  London  Englishman,  at  that ;  but  his  was  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  and 
he  never  obtruded  his  nationality  offensively  upon  any  one.  He  had  return^ed 
from  a  visit  to  *01d  England,'  not  long  before ;  had  visited  the  Field  of  Water- 
loo; and  he  gave  us  several  ^ Extracts  from  th4  Waterloo  Alburn.^  Under- 
standing French  perfectly,  he  translated  felicitously,  and  gave  us  a  most  amus- 
ing melange.  Perhaps,  hereafter,  some  wandering  visitor  to  Manassas,  Bull 
Run,  Stone  Brook,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  may  find  kindred  and  un- 
kindred  *  sentiments'  expressed  in  some  future  ''Bull-Run  Alburn,^  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  collection  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
before  an  album  like  this  shall  be  half-filled,  such  *  snarling '  animosities  be- 
tween two  sections  of  a  glorious  common  country  will  have  been  banished  for- 
ever from  the  heart  of  every  true  American.  We  present  a  few  brief  ex- 
cerpts : 

*  *  This  plain,  celebrated  by  the  valor  of  the  English,  has  been  visited  by  three  Eng- 
lish travellers.  They  are  three  geese,  you  will  say,  to  come  so  far  to  see  the  theatre 
where  so  many  friends  and  enemies,  mortally  wounded,  now  lie  confounded,  and  where 
poor  Napoleon  received  a  fatal  blow.  Our  English  hearts  beat  with  pleasure ;  and  this 
being  the  ease,  we  hasten  to  bid  you  good  night ! ' 

*  A  vexed  commentator  added  the  following  note : 

*  *  Que  de  siupidites^  helas  I  Nousfournit  ici  la  plume  d^un  sot  Anglais  I '  *  What 
stupidity,  alas  !  is  here  exhibited,  from  the  pen  of  a  silly  Englishman  ! ' 

*  The  annexed  lines,  written  on  the  back  of  the  cover  to  the  first  volume,  breathe, 
without  doubt,  much  liberalism : 

**AvR0MF0RT,  and  his  friend  Gaslebois,  have  run  through  this  book,  and  have 
shuddered  to  see  its  pages  soiled  with  abuse.     To  a  man  de  c(eu>\  there  is  no  nation.' 

*  But  the  absurd  paused  not  for  this.  Voici^  what  is  to  be  found  by  the  side  of 
these  lines : 

*  *  Mr.  Burr  A,  of  London,  writes  upon  this  book,  in  the  hope  that  his  friends  will 
remember  his  name.     This  is  a  very  bad  pen.' 

*  Farther  on : 

*  *  Tom  Serle,  an  English  actor,  who  played  the  principal  parts  at  the  Brussels  thea- 
tre, has  visited  this  place,  with  Bob  Roberts  ;  both  have  been  assez  heics^  to  feel  hot, 
and  to  be  tired  ! 

*  The  words  assez  betes  were  underlined,  and  a  critic  makes  this  remark : 
*  *  Cells  est  la  nature  de  Tom  Serle  et  de  Bob  Roberts.' 

*  Farther  on  are  the  following  lines,  applied  to  the  same  personages : 

*  *  Vilains  animaux^  if  you  should  ever  attempt  to  get  up  a  subscription  at  Brus- 
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pels,  instead  of  ginng  any  thing,  I  shall  most  certainly  claim  back  the  four  francs  which 
I  was  assez  bete  to  pay  to  sec  you  ! ' 

*The  following  inscription,  '  Montarge^  AH  Ben  29»w,  annfe  de  VHeggirt  1169,' 
gave  rise  to  this  annotation  : 

* '  This  is  a  Turk,  I  suppose  !  * 

*  Then  came  this  j>et%t  morccau  of  prose,  dictated  by  that  military  sentiment  which 
the  French  call  chauvinisme^  and  written  by  an  old  soldier  : 

'  *  Here  ^  am,  returned  to  the  spot  which  has  been  the  witness  of  the  high  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Iberical  peninsula.  The  remembrance  which  they  rccal,  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  rejoice  the  heart  of  an  old  soldier.     The  task  was  a  hard  one :  we  had  a  critical 

position  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.     Poor !     But  the  fortune  of  war  so  willed  it. 

A  day  will  come,  when  I  also  must  quit  this  world ;  whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  so  in  a  more  honorable  manner,  than  those  brave  fellows  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Oh !  if  they  had  seen  with  what  intrepidity  the  whole  line  charged  the 
enemy  in  the  evening !     Huzza  !  Un  Ofpicier  qui  a  vi»ot  aks  db  Skrvice.' 

*  The  corrective  of  these  lines  is  close  upon  them : 

*  *  0  age  !  reasoning  and  reasonable.  A  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  of  sacrificing 
themselves,  to  defend  the  cause  of  a  despot,  whose  iron  hand  would  never  have  ac- 
corded to  them  the  advantages  of  a  representative  government.  Oh  I  the  wisdom  of 
our  generation  I  B.  ^tuue.* 

*  Lower  down : 

'  *  Here  was  spilled  the  blood  of  the  young  and  the  brave ;  here  fell  the  hope  of  a 
father,  the  lover  of  the  young  maiden,  and  the  husband  of  a  young  wife,  tendre  et 
fidHe.  Here  death  was  triumphant !  This  earth  was  made  drunk  with  human  blood, 
and  the  scene  of  carnage  of  which  this  place  was  the  theatre,  was  the  work  of  the  am- 
bition of  a  single  man,  of  une  pauvre  creature  humainey  who  received  life  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  same  way  as  did  the  most  humble  of  the  soldiers  who  perished  for  him. 
0  men !  men ! ' 

*  Others,  instead  of  philosophizing,  turn  their  sympathy  for  the  dead  into  a  matter 
of  speculation,  by  giving  birth  to  an  announcement,  a  sign,  or  an  advertisement,  after 
this  fashion : 

'  *  FiTZ  Patterley  has  come  here  to  render  homage  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  who 
died  upon  the  field  of  honor,  and  who  was  furnishmg-saddler  to  the  first  re^ment  of 
dragoons.  FiTz  Patterley  has  inherited  the  patriotism  and  the  trade  of  his  father ; 
and  he  continues  in  the  practice  of  both,  at  London,  Number  40,  Leicester  Square.^ 

*  Underneath  is  this  remark  of  a  Frenchman  ; 

*■ '  This  reminds  me  of  the  following  epitaph,  which  I  read  one  day  upon  a  tomb  au 
Plre  la  Chaise  : 

*  *  Ci-git  N.  N ,  marchand  mcrcier  dc  la  Rue  St.  DeniSy  Nomhre  —  ;  la  veuH^ 

desoled,  continue  le  meme  commerce^  et  espere  conserver  la  faveur  public.'*     *  Here  lies 

N.  N ,  a  haberdasher  of  Number  — ,  Rue  St.  Denis.    His  afflicted  widow  continaes 

to  carry  on  the  same  business,  and  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  public  patronage  I  * 

*  Farther  on,  we  read : 

'  '  Irving  Brook,  of  London,  has  visited,  for  the  third  time,  the  plain  of  Waterioo, 
this  2Cth  July,  1826.  He  thanks  heaven  that  it  has  freed  the  world,  by  the  bravery  of 
his  countrymen,  of  the  cruellest  tyrant  that  ever  wielded  a  sceptre.' 

*  This  tirade  is  followed  by  these  epithets : 
'' Chien  d' Anglais  !    Brute!    Biter 

*  Lower  down,  are  these  Anglo-Fran9ai3  lines : 
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■    *  *  Goddem,  goddem^  pour  moi  bateau  d  vapeur,  mot  partir  powr  Londres^  les  Fran- 
eats  manager  pas  nous  I  Bipstbk  et  Rosbif.' 

*  Near  these  lines,  is  this  phrase : 

*  *  Benies  soient  les  ames  des  braves^  qui  sont  morts  pour  sauver  leur  pays ! ' 
*  Blessed  be  the  souls  of  those  brave  men  who  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ! ' 

*  Un  Habitant  db  Loitdbes/ 

*  Then  this  vivat  bachique  : 

*  *  Waterloo,  Belle  Alliance !  Imperishable  name  !  Huzza  for  old  England,  and 
the  English  army  !    Let 's  drink :  here  goes !  * 

*  *  Geobge  D.  Clark,  from  London,  who  visited  this  place  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1839. 

*M.  GouBAU,  a  lithographer  from  Brussels,  expresses  the  sentiments  which  his 
journey  to  Waterloo  inspired  within  him,  thus : 

*  *  As  putrefaction  engenders  life,  and  misfortune  happiness,  so  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, which  saw  the  destruction  of  so  many  people,  gave  life  to  lithographs.  I  rejoice, 
then,  at  this  common  misfortune,  or  ill,  as  it  has  made  my  own  particular  happiness. 

'  GODBAU.' 

*  Mr.  GouBAU  is  thus  anathematized : 

*  *  Brigand,  dog,  hog,  and  egotist,  of  the  fii-st  order !  Without  doubt  a  Flemish 
man.' 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  softer  sex  has  been  the  first  to  renounce  this  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  patriotism.  Lesfernmes  have  first  attempted  that  fusion  and  system  of 
alliance,  subsequently  accomplished  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.     Thus  have  they  written : 

*  *  Je  rough  de  la  haine  et  de  Vorgueil  des  Anglais.'' 

*  *  JTaime  les  Francais^  de  tout  mon  coeicr,  et  fespere  toujours  vivre  parmi  eux  ;  ear 
ies  Anglais  sont  des  prejuges  et  des  betes."* 

*  *  Une  Anglaisey  nomine  Georgiana,  qui  a  un  amant  officier  Francais :  twelfth  8ep* 
tembre,  1826.' 

*  *  Et  les  Francais  sont  des  amours.'' 

* '  I  blush  at  the  hatred  and  pride  of  the  English.' 

*  *  I  love  the  French  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  live  among  them, 
for  the  English  are  full  of  prejudices,  and  are  brutes.' 

*  *  An  English  woman,  named  Georgiana,  who  has  a  lover,  a  French  officer :  twelfth 
September,  1826.' 

*  *  And  the  French  are  loves.' 

*  *  One  Englishman  can  lick  three  Frenchmen  at  once ! '  exclaims,  in  burlesque 
French,  writing  battir  for  battre^  some  cockney,  scandalized  at  this  avowal.  But  this 
explosion  in  no  way  arrests  the  sensibility  of  our  belles  compatriots.  In  another  page 
are  these  two  inscriptions : 

*  *  My  soul  experiences  here  no  sentiment  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  My  lover,  who  is 
a  Frenchman,  is  not  with  me.  Maria  Teupletom.* 

*  Then  follow  these  two  lines : 

' '  Je  verse  une  larme  de  regret 
Sur  le  sort  des  braves  Francais.' 

*  *  Emily  Payne,  an  English  woman,  who  loves  the  French  with  all  her  heart. 
Twelfth  October,  1826:  now  staying  at  St.  Omkr.' 

^  ^  May  I  lose  the  remembrance  of  this  fatal  battle ! '  writes  Signar  Caravillo. 

*  Next  come  some  lines  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sense : 

*  *  Napoleon  received  at  this  place  the  price  of  his  perfidious  invasion  of  Spain. 
Thus  perish  all  those  who  would  wrong  my  country  I ' 

*  Farther  on  are  these  words,  the  imprint  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a  sense  of  justice 
and  generosity : 
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*  *  I  have  run  through  this  book,  aud  I  have  found  in  it  an  esprit  de  partly  and  of 
partiality,  which  should  never  be  alloTved  to  exist  in  well-cultivated  minds.  *  Ilonneur 
an  courage^'  is  my  device,  whether  it  be  the  courage  of  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  an 
Englishman,  or  of  any  other  nation :  honor  to  all  those  who  have  said,  *  Le  gardi 
meurt^  7nais  ne  se  rend  part  I  They  have  as  much  right  to  celebrity  as  those  who  dur- 
ing one  entire  day,  resisted  a  whole  army.  I  speak  of  the  brave  Forty-Second  Uigh- 
landers.  Gn>.  Cbavbk  db  Saxb.* 

But  leaving  these  buflfoonish  attacks,  those  queer  replies,  questions  and  an- 
gy^^ers  —  these  *  peppered  commentaries' — let  us  not  forget  the  Beal  ofVVater- 
loo ;  that  immense  text,  that  Ilomerical  subject,  that  modern  epic.  Several 
years  after  the  battle  of  "Waterloo,  WAsniXGTON  Irving  visited  the  world-re- 
nowned scene.  And  his  reminiscences  of  the  same,  written  and  addressed  to 
us,  in  his  fjiir  hand-of-write,  are  before  us  now.  Nothing  more  melodious  in 
its  pure  English,  more  picturesquely  *  Geoffrey  Crayon '-ish  than  the  follow- 
ing passage  ever  came  from  his  polished  pen : 

*  The  English  and  the  French  are  the  two  great  nations  of  modem  times  most  dia- 
metrically opposed,  and  most  worthy  of  each  other's  rivalry ;  essentially  distinct  in 
their  characters,  excelling  in  opposing  qualities,  and  reflecting  lustre  on  each  other  by 
their  very  opposition.  In  nothing  is  this  contrast  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  their 
military  conduct.  For  ages  have  they  been  contending,  and  for  ages  have  they  crowded 
each  other's  history  with  acts  of  splendid  heroism.  Take  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  for 
instance,  the  last  and  most  memorable  trial  of  their  rival  prowess.  Nothmg  could  sur- 
pass the  brilliant  daring  on  the  one  side,  and  the  steadfast  enduring  on  the  other.  The 
French  cavalry  broke  like  waves  on  the  compact  squares  of  English  infantry.  They 
were  seen  galloping  round  those  serried  walls  of  men,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance ; 
tos*sing  their  arms  in  the  air,  in  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  braving  the  whole 
front  of  battle.  The  British  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  forbidden  to  move  or  fire,  stood 
firm  and  enduring.  Their  colunms  were  ripped  up  by  cannonry ;  whole  rows  were 
swept  down  at  a  shot :  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks,  and  stood  firm.  In  this  way 
many  columns  stood  through  the  pelting  of  the  iron  tempest  without  firing  a  shot ; 
without  any  action  to  stir  their  blood,  or  excite  their  spirits.  Death  thinned  their 
ranks,  but  could  not  shake  their  souls. 

*  A  beautiful  instance  of  the  quick  and  generous  impulses  to  which  the  French  are 
prone,  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  French  cavalier,  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  charging 
furiously  upon  a  British  officer,  but  perceiving  in  the  moment  of  assault  that  his  adver- 
sary had  lost  his  sword-arm,  dropping  the  point  of  his  sabre,  and  courteously  riding  on. 
Peace  be  with  that  generous  warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate !  If  he  went  down  in  the 
storm  of  battle,  with  the  foundering  fortunes  of  his  cliieftain,  may  the  turf  of  Water- 
loo grow  green  above  his  grave  !  and  happier  far  would  be  the  fate  of  such  a  spirit,  to 
sink  amidst  the  tempest,  unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  mourn  over  the 
blighted  laurels  of  his  country. 

*  In  this  way  the  two  armies  fought  through  a  long  and  bloody  day.  The  French 
with  enthusiastic  valor,  the  English  with  cool,  inflexible  courage,  until  Fate,  as  if  to 
leave  the  question  of  superiority  still  undecided  between  two  such  adversaries,  brought 
up  the  Prussians  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  field. 

*  It  was  several  years  afterward  that  I  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  plough- 
share  had  been  busy  with  its  oblivious  labors,  and  the  frequent  harvest  had  neariy  ob- 
literated the  vestiges  of  war.  Still  tlie  blackened  ruins  of  Hoguomont  stood,  a  monii> 
mental  pile,  to  mark  the  violence  of  this  vehement  struggle.     Its  broken' walla,  pieroed 
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by  bullets,  and  shattered  by  explosions,  showed  the  deadly  strife  that  had  taken  place 
within ;  when  Gaul  and  Briton,  hemmed  in  between  narrow  walls,  hand  to  hand  and 
foot  to  foot,  fought  from  garden  to  court-yard,  from  court-yard  to  chamber,  with  in- 
tense and  concentrated  livalship.  Coliunna  of  smoke  turned  from  this  vortex  of  battle 
as  from  a  volcano ;  '  it  was,'  said  nay  guide,  '  like  a  little  hell  upon  earth.'  Not  far  off, 
two  or  three  broad  spots  of  rank,  unwholesome  green  still  marked  the  places  where  these 
rival  warriors,  after  their  fierce  and  fitful  struggle,  slept  quietly  together  in  the  lap  of 
their  common  mother  earth.  Over  all  the  rest  of  the  field,  peace  had  resumed  its 
sway.  The  thoughtless  whistle  of  the  peasant  floated  on  the  air,  instead  of  the  trum- 
pet's clangor ;  the  team  slowly  labored  up  the  hill-side,  once  shaken  by  the  hoofs  of 
pushing  squadrons ;  and  wide  fields  of  com  waved  peacefully  over  the  soldiers'  graves, 
as  summer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  many  a  tall  ship  lies  buried.' 

Is  not  this  *  beautiful  exceedingly  ? '  -  -  -  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  poetical  partnership  in  the  production  of  the  following  clever 
*  hit '  at  the  London  Times :  and  neither  of  the  bards  is  unknown  to  our 
readers : 

STfjt   Uontion   Eimcg   oit   •amm'can   ^ffafr?. 

JoHX  Bull  vas  a  valkin'  his  parlor  von  day, 
Ha  fixin*  the  vorld  wery  much  his  hewn  way, 
Ven  igstrawnary  news  cum  from  hover  the  sea, 
Habout  the  great  country  vot  brags  it  is  free. 

Hand  these  vos  the  tidins  this  news  it  did  tell, 
That  great  Yankee  Doodle  vos  going  to  —  veil 
That  he  vos  a  voUoped  by  Jeffehsoi*  D., 
Hand  no  longer  *  sum  punkins'  vos  likely  to  bo. 

John'  Bull,  slyly  vinkin,  then  sed  hunto  me  : 

*  My  dear  Timbs,  my  hold  covey,  go  pitch  hinto  he  ; 
Let  us  vollop  great  Doodle  now  ven  he  is  down, 
Hif  ve  vaDops  him  veil  ve  vill  *  do  him  up  brown.' 

*  His  long-legged  boots  hat  my  *ed  he  'as  'urled, 
I  'd  raitner  not  see  'em  a  trarapin'  the  vorld ; 
Hand  I  how  him  a  grudge  for  nis  conduc  so  wile, 
In  himportin  shillalahs  from  Herin'a  green  hile. 

*  I  knows  Jefferson  D.  is  a  rascally  chap, 
Who  goes  hin  for  cribbin  the  guvurnmcnt  pap ; 
That  Hexeter  'All  may  be  down  upon  me, 

But  as  Jkff  'as  the  Cotton  I  '11  cotton  to  he. 

*  I  cares  for  the  blacks  not  a  drat  more  nor  he, 
Though  on  principle  /goes  for  a  settin  'em  free ; 
But  hmterest,  my  cove,  we  must  look  hafter  now, 
Unless  principal  yields^  it  are  poor  any  how.' 

So  spoke  JoNNY  Bull,  so  he  spake  hunto  me, 

Hand  I  'inted  it  slyly  to  Jeffkrson  D., 

Who  wery  nmch  pleased,  rubbed  his  'ands  in  his  joy, 

Hand  exclaimed :  *  You're  the  man  for  my  money,  old  boy. 

*  Go  in,  JoNNY  Times  !  I  will  feather  your  nest, 
Never  mind  if  you  soil  it,  'tis  foul  at  the  best : 
Strange  guests  have  been  thar,  but  my  cotton  is  clean, 
And  a  cargo  is  yourn,  if  you  manage  it  keen.' 

So  I  pitched  hinto  Doodle  like  a  thousan'  of  brick, 
May'ap  it  warnt  prudent  to  do  it — on  tick ; 
But  John  Bull  is  almight^r,  he  HI  see  I  am  pade. 
And  my  cargo  of  cotton  will  brake  the  blockade. 
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PART     SECOND. 

So  Bull  he  went  hin  the  blockade  for  to  bust. 
The  Christians  they  cried,  and  the  sinners  the^  cussed"; 
There  tos  blowing  and  blusterin,  and  mighty  parade. 
And  hall  to  get  ready  to  break  the  blocktule. 

Yen  hall  hof  a  sudden  it  come  in  the  'cd 

Hof  a  prudent  hold  covev  who  hup  and  'e  said : 

*  Hits  bad  to  vant  cotton,  but  worser  by  far 

Uis  the  suficrin'  hand  mis'ry  you  '11  make  by  a  war. 

*  There  his  cotton  hin  Hingy,  Peru  and  Assam, 
Gua^-aauil  and  Jamaica,  Canton,  Surinam  ; 
'Art  a  loaf,  or  *arf  cotton  tight  papers  hi  call, 
But  a  'ole  var  hentire  his  the  devil  and  hall.' 

So  he  sent  not  'is  wessels  hacross  the  broad  sea, 
Vitch  vos  hawful  'ard  lines  for  poor  Jefferson  D.  ; 
Hand  wrote  hunto  Doodle,  *  *01d  hon  and  be  true ! ' 
And  Jonathan  hanswered  Bull,  *  Bully  for  you ! ' 

SSQUBL     BT     ▲  T  T  SB  -  T  I  II  Z  a. 

Has  Bull  vos  a  valking  in  London  haround, 
'E  found  the  Times  lying  hupon  the  cold  ground, 
With  a  big  bale  hof'cotton  right  hover  'is  side  : 
Says  Bull  :  *  Hi  perceive  't  was  by  cotton  he  died ! ' 

A  *  Punch '-ish  squib,  this  *  Part  Second.*  -  -  -  An  English  weekly  journal  has 
been  Bevieioinj  the  London  Directory  ;  a  work,  next  to  a  large  qdarto  diction- 
ary, which  we  should  think  the  least  interesting,  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
But  the  *  extracts '  quoted  by  the  reviewer  will  amuse,  if  not  instruct  The 
classification  of  many  of  the  names  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  '  notice.'  The 
critic  is  first  struck  with  the  names  denoting  color,  such  as  Brown,  Blue, 
Black,  Blackstone,  Blackwood,  Green,  Gray,  Pink,  and  White  ;  next  with 
others  expressing  some  comparisons  of  color,  as  Light,  Dark,  Darker,  etc. 
After  citing  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  names  of  color  unite  in  interest, 
as  Brown  and  Green  ;  Brown,  White  and  Brown,  the  reviewer  proceeds : 

*  Of  the  names  of  animals  we  find  —  Buck,  Bull,  Bullock,  Cow,  Dear,  Fox,  Hari, 
Hart,  Hog,  Lion,  Roebuck,  Wolf  ;  Chicken,  Cock,  Dove,  Drake,  Duck,  Finch,  Gak- 
DER,  Goldfinch,  Goslin,  Gull,  Hawks,  Jay,  Lark,  Peacock,  Woodcock  ;  Crab,  Dol- 
phin, DoREY,  Gudgeon,  Herring,  Salmon,  Seal,  Whale  ;  Wasp. 

*  Of  names  expressive  of  qualities  of  character,  there  are  —  Blunt,  Cross,  (just  the 
name  for  a  bachelor,)  Greedy,  Idle,  Jolly,  Manly,  Nick,  Noble,  Patient,  (a  capital 
name  for  a  husband,)  Pretty,  Surly,  Slow,  Sharp,  Sly,  Smart,  and  Tame. 

*■  An  odd  class  of  names  arc  —  Fudge,  Gabb,  Gammon,  Frbtwell,  and  the  Uke. 
'  Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  Summer,  and  Mr.  Winter,  are  to  be  found ;  but  Mr.  Autumn  does 
not  appear. 

*  A  feast  without  food  might  be  contrived  by  calling  together  Freshwater,  Bacon, 
Beer,  Butter,  Cakebread,  Cream,  Ham,  Parsley,  Pepper,  Figg,  and  Oranox.  And 
especially  if  Messrs.  Eatwell  and  Drinkwell  were  invited  to  attend. 

*  The  following  group  comes  together  in  natural  order :  Church,  Churchyard,  Par- 
son, Clerk,  Grave,  Sexton  ! 

*•  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  might  *  cross  hands '  in  a  quadrille  with  greal 
propriety ! 

'  The  following  should  always  get  on  in  the  world :  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  Gold  I 

*  In  the  long  category  of  names  both  Angels  and  Devilles  are  to  be  found. 

*  Of  natural  phenomena  we  find  Snow,  Rainbow,  Rains,  Dew,  Fog,  FRoer,  Galb, 
Flood,  and  Wind  !    It  would  be  a  novelty  to  see  them  all  together ! 
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*  The  transposed  arrangement  of  the  Christian  and  the  Surnames  in  the  Directory 
causes  the  reading  to  appear  very  dull  at  thnes,  thus :  Fry  Joseph,  Storre  &  Son ;  Fry 
Henry,  Fry  Georoe,  and  Fry  Charlotte  !  Again :  Idle  Georoz,  Idle  James,  and 
Idle  Charles  and  Sarah  !  Then  we  have  Jolly  John,  Jolly  Joseph,  and  Jolly  Sam  ; 
the  latter  keeps  *  The  Bank  of  Friendship.*  To  crown  all,  we  have  Kino  John,  cow- 
keeper  ;  King  Henry,  umbrella-maker ;  and  Kino  Mary  Ann,  who  keeps  a  lodging- 
house. 

*  Of  the  names  of  countries  we  find  —  England,  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland. 

*  Among  the  fair  people,  we  have  Fairhead,  Fairfoot,  Fairbrotuer,  Fairchild, 
and  Fairburn. 

'Among  the  loving  ones  are — Loveday,  Lovegrove,  Love  joy,  Lovelace,  Love- 
land,  Lovelock,  and  Loverino. 

*  Among  the  good  folk  are  —  Good,  Goodall,  Gooday,  Goodbehere,  Goodbody, 
GooDCHiLD,  Goodman,  Goodsir,  Goodale,  Goodfellow,  Goodheart,  Goodspsed, 
GooftWAY,  Goodwill,  Goodyear.     Allied  to  these  are  Allgood  and  Faultless. 

'  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  name  and  trade  of  an  individual  occur  in  peculiar 
association.  Mr.  Alehouse  keeps  the  *  King's  Head ; '  Mr.  Bacchus  the  *  Rising  Sun ;  * 
Mr.  Brewer  is  a  brewer ;  Mr.  Liquorish  keep3  the  *Ship  ;  *  Mr.  Hopps  is*a  wine-mer- 
chant ;  Mr.  Death  is  a  butcher ;  Mr.  Black  an  undertaker ;  Mr.  Wedlock  a  lock* 
smith;  Mr.  Field  a  land-surveyor.  Although  Hkmp  is  not  unsuitable  for  a  sheriflf- 
officer,  it  would  haVe  applied  better  to  a  hangman ! ' 

There  is  something  *  in  a  name,'  after  all.  -  -  -  We  are  pained  to  hear,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  last  steamer  from  Europe,  of  the  sudden  death,  by  disease  of  the 
heart,  of  Mrs.  Charles  Astor  Bkisted.  She  died  at  Baden-Baden,  on  the 
fifih  of  August.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  and  mental  attractions, 
which  she  inherited  from  both  her  parents,  (the  late  Henry  Brevoort,  of  New- 
York,  and  Laura  Carson,  of  South-Carolina,)  as  well  as  of  a  most  enchanting 
sweetness  and  gayety  of  disposition.  In  Baden  she  was  universally  loved  and 
respected.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  attended  her  funeral  with  almost 
regal  honors ;  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  came  from  a  distance  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  ladies  of  the  highest  aristocracy  followed  the 
procession  to  the  grave.  She  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  her  matronly  bloom  and  beauty.  Her  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
l^Uiant  circles  of  which  she  was  so  bright  an  ornament.  Mrs.  Bristed*s 
maiden  grace  and  loveliness  have  been  celebrated  in  verso  in  these  pages,  by 
the  polished  pen  of  *  John  Waters,'  the  late  Henry  Gary  :  and  it  seems  but 
yesterday,  that  in  company  with  the  accomplished  father,  and  the  beautiful 
mother  and  daughter,  we  sat  at  the  refined  table  of  our  admiring  eulogist,  and 
felt  how  just  wore  his  fervent  praises.     And  now  all  arc  gone ! 

'  So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er : 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore  ! ' 

Our  readers  will  sympathize,  as  we  do,  with  our  friend  and  correspondent, 
the  bereaved  young  husband :  but  for  Am,  alas !  he  can  only  feel  the  im- 
potency  of  consolation.  -  -  -  Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Dempsteb, 
the  inimitable  Scottish  vocalist,  now  in  England,  (for  the  purpose,  we  are  glad 
to  hear,  of  bringing  his  beautiful  songs  before  the  London  public,)  our  old 
VOL.  Lvni.  24 
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fHend,  wo  say,  has  sent  us  a  little  pamphlet-volume,  entitled  ^Genius  and  Mo- 
rality  of  Robert  Burns.'*  It  is  a  *  Lecture'  or  *  Eulogy,'  delivered  at  the  *  Cot- 
tage Festival '  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Twenth-fiflh  of  January  last  The  author  is 
P.  Hately  Waddell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Girvan,  Scotland.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  eloquent  exposition  and  defence  of  Burns  that  wo 
have  over  encountered  :  and  we  rejoice  that  a  Scottish  clergyman,  of  a  class 
renownedly  *  strict,'  should  have  *  spoken  his  mind '  so  freely.  We  marked 
many  eloquent  passages  as  we  road,  but  can  find  space  only  for  the  subjoined : 
beginning  with  one  which  sufficiently  establishes  the  high  estimate  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  *  Peasant-Bard '  is  held  by  the  reverend  author : 

*  Robert  Burns  is  to  be  ranked  as  near  to  Shaksfsare  as  a  purely  lyric  poet  can 
be  to  a  great  dramatist  —  to  the  greatest  dramatist,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  lu  the  vitality 
peculiar  to  lyrio  composition,  he  is  even  superior  to  Shakspears  ;  in  universality  and 
dramatic  power  alone,  he  is  inferior.  He  is  essentially  a  different  man  from  both  Mil- 
ton and  Homer  ;  but  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  poetry  he  is  abreast  of  all  three. 
Whatever  they  were,  he,  par  eminence^  is  the  impassioned  athlete  of  the  soul ;  the 
spiritual  melodist  and  humorist;  the  immortal  wrestler  with  grief  ^  and  joy,  with  love 
and  pity,  with  madness  and  folly  —  yea,  with  shame  and  with  remorse ;  who  challenges 
and  scorns  competition  with  the  whole  world,  soaring  aloft  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
frenzy,  sympathy,  and  strength ;  the  very  foremost  lyric  man  since  the  days  of  David. 
Shakspears  and  Homer,  to  him,  were  companions,  not  rivals ;  he  does  not  want  any 
pity  of  ours  —  any  consolatory  compliments ;  and  would  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
obliged  to  us  for  the  most  liberal  allowance.  To  come  a  little  closer,  he  takes  the  right- 
hand  of  Goethe,  and  is  far  before  Lord  Byron.  In  the  second  place,  with  respect  to 
the  Scottish  language  in  which  ho  wrote,  it  is  not  a  mere  dialect,  as  the  vast  multitude 
of  untranslatable,  that  is,  strictly  original  terms,  to  be  found  in  it,  sufficiently  proves ; 
not  a  mere  dialect,  but  a  tongue  cognate  with  the  English ;  proper  and  peculiar  to  a 
race  of  men  who  are  brothers,  and  were  long  enemies  of  the  English — the  oldest  and 
only  inyinciblc  enemies  they  ever  had.  The  Scottish  language  is  not  a  dialect  of  the 
English,  but  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  even  as  the  English  itself  is;  both  having  been 
modified,  softened,  and  enriched  from  other  sources,  especially  from  the  Latin,  irom  the 
French,  and  from  the  Celtic.  The  introduction  and  influence  of  the  Celtic  is  eairily  ac- 
counted for,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  .it  is,  in  fact,  the  old  red  sand-stone  of 
the  language,  where  all  its  curiosities  are  imbedded,  and  on  which  the  superincumbent 
layer  of  modem  Saxon  rests.  Every  where,  like  Druidical  remains  and  the  foundations 
of  strongholds,  it  crops  and  shines  out  imperishable,  among  the  cultivated  green  fields, 
and  flower-gardens,  and  waving  woods  of  popular  phraseology,  to  remind  us  that  our 
fore-fathers  were  the  aboriginal  tenants  of  the  soil  —  demon-worshippers,  painted 
savages,  brethren  of  Caractacus  and  Fingal.* 

The  following,  to  our  conception,  has  all  the  terseness  and  energy  of  the 
best  passages  of  Carlyle  : 

*  No  man  then  living,  it  is  true,  could  cope  with  liidi  in  brilliancy,  or  delicacy,  or 
richness  of  conversational  power  ;  in  a  certain  fascinating  witchery  of  talk,  for  amine- 
ment  or  for  triumph,  in  any  society,  from  the  Free  Mosou^s  lodge  to  the  highest  aristo- 
cratic circle ;  yet  it  was  rather  foreign  than  otherwise  for  him  to  use  pomatom  or  to 
appear  in  spangles :  and  although  superior  to  thousands  of  the  fashionable  and  wonld-be 
literary  folks  who  crowded  around  him,  like  a  new  wood-land  deity  in  periwig  and  velret, 
and  might  esteem  a  word  from  his  lips,  or  a  glance  from  his  eye,  as  &vor8  fiom  Afollo, 
even  in  that  disguise ;  he  is  never  judged,  nor  even  seen  to  more  diaadvantigi^  than 
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when  thus  presented  to  us  in  court  attire.    He  is  ever  most  courtly,  most  exquisitely 
refined  and  polished,  most  dignified  and  imposing,  when  at  home ;  in  the  fields,  or  at 
the  fire-side,  solitary  or  social,  in  hodden-gray.     The  grand  peculiarity  of  his  genius 
was  its  undisguised  and  cordial  nationality.     Although  he  did  speak  and  write  oc- 
casionally for  the  court,  and  did  fascinate  and  outshine  courtiers,  both  in  speaking  and 
in  writing,  he  was  still  the  poet  of  the  people ;  the  singer  of  the  multitude  of  his  own 
people,  the  representative  and  laureate  of  the  vernacular.     Other  Scotchmen,  preemi- 
nently gifted,  both  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  had  appeared  before  him,  as  we 
have  already  said ;  and  these  had  all  achieved  renown  for  themselves,  but  not  as  Scotch- 
men ;  and  for  their  country  as  well  as  themselves,  but  not  in  her  native  dialect,  nor  by 
the  native  handling  of  themes  that  were  peculiar  to  her ;  and  many  more,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  since  appeared,  whom  we  need  not  now  specify  —  all  peculiarly  distinguished, 
but  all  more  or  less  identified  with  modern  English  —  Walter  Scott  foremost.     Burns 
alone,  of  all  his  fellow-countrymen,  dared  to  assert  the  prerogatives  and  capabilities  of 
the  mother  Umgue.     He  discerned  there  elements  of  melody,  and  a  vehicle  of  passion, 
and  a  ground-work  of  immortality.     Hoddcn-gray  and  home-spun,  in  his  estimation, 
might  rival  the  gold  and  silver  tissues  of  the  purest  classic  fabrics ;  and  to  present  this 
unpromising  element  for  universal  criticism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  after  an  epoch 
of  the  most  fastidious  pedantry  in  style  and  composition,  he  devoted  the  energy  of  his 
whole  nature.     He  deliberately  and  confidently  espoused  it ;  he  determined  to  die  for, 
or  to  exalt  it.     Sublime,  perilous  adventure !    When  the  world  had  just  ceased  re- 
hearsing Pope,  and  was  anew  smitten  with  the  voluptuous  elegance  of  Thomson,  Robert 
Burns  appeared  ;  avowedly  home-spun,  confessedly  hodden-gray :  an  unmitigated  son 
of  the  soil  —  with  the  tongue  of  the  soil ;  with  the  associations  of  the  soil ;  with  the 
sympathies  and  sorrows  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  the  gifts  and  triumphs  of  the  soil ; 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  richness,  the  fertility  and  music  of  the  soil  —  the  soil  of 
Scotland !    The  world  for  a  season  was  dumb  with  incredulity.     Uis  brethren  them- 
selves, his  own  countrymen,  and  the  sons  of  his  mother,  believed  it  not.     Was  that  a 
voice  ?    Did  the  rock  speak  ?    Did  the  earth  cry  out  ?    Did  the  woods  sing  ?    Or  have 
we  been  beguiled  by  witchcraft  ?    Are  we  to  be  startled  from  all  the  proprieties  of 
criticism  by  the  whistle  of  a  ploughman,  and  constrained  to  bow  to  hodden-gray  on  the 
highest  peaks  of  Parnassus  ?  *  Why  did  he  not  write  in  English  ?  in  the  speech  of  the 
court  ?  in  terms  that  were  already  classic  ;  and  in  a  dialect  that  had  been  accepted  of 
the  Muses  ?   The  man  —  the  fellow !    Because  said  dialect,  for  the  time,  had  been  over- 
done ;  and  because  his  mother-tongue  had  been  neglected  ;  and  because  he,  Robert 
Burns  —  born  in  home-spun,  swaddled  in  home-spun,  rocked  and  reared  in  home  spun ; 
tricked  out  for  market  and  marriage,  for  kirk  and  fair,  in  home -spun  ;  and,  above  all, 
recognizing  in  home-spun  the  element  of  his  country^s  thrift,  of  his  country^s  honest 
independence,  of  his  country^s  indomitable  strength,  of  his  country's  warmth  of  love  and 
true  tenderness  of  sympathy  —  had,  of  his  own  free  will  and   deliberate  election^ 
adopted  home-spun  ;  and  would  raise  it  to  the  third  heaven  of  popularity,  side  by  side 
^th  breathing  marble,  or  the  beaten  gold,  in  face  of  mankind.      Heaven  and  his 
mother^s  sons  forgive  him,  when  he  disowned  that  I    Was  not  this  the  garment  of  her 
weaving  in  toil  and  sorrow  ibr  five  hundred  years  ?  —  the  only  garment  she  could  weave, 
withal,  by  reason  of  her  afflictions  ?    This  home-spun  of  frugal  honesty,  this  hodden- 
gray  of  truth?    Simple,  unpretending,  rough ;  but  warm  and  true?    Dyed  in  the  wools; 
&st-colored ;  blood-red  in  martyrdom,  or  on  the  field  of  battle  ?    Ay,  and  gemmed 
with  the  richest  ruby  drops  of  self-sacrificing  heroism  in  Europe  ? ' 

'Such  was  the  aspiration,  and  such  has  been  the  deed  of  Robert  Burns.    Not  his 
oountry  alone,  but  the  world  has  adjudged  him  victorious.    Foremost  in  the        of  all 
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social  progress  is  tins  singer  and  jisalmist  of  the  people,  who  despised  not,  nor  abhorred 
the  affliction  of  the  afflicted ;  this  prophet  in  home-spun,  with  the  leathern  girdle  of 
intellectual  manhood  on  his  loins.  His  image,  like  a  star,  shines  on  every  helm  in  the 
hosts  of  industry ;  and  his  voice  sounds  in  every  ear,  above  the  din  of  factories,  and  the 
ring  of  hammers,  and  the  echoes  of  the  dreary  mine,  and  the  howling,  uncultivated 
storm-wastes  of  the  distant  wilderness.  Scott,  Campbell,  Btbon,  Shellet,  Words- 
woRTii,  and  Wilhon  ;  Chalmers,  Irving,  Andrew  Thomson  ;  Burks  and  B&ouoham  ; 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlyle  ;  Lockhart  and  Jeffrey  ;  painters,  preachers,  poets, 
orators,  and  statesmen ;  soldiers  and  diplomatists;  critics  —  all  that  have  followed,  have 
followed  all  with  some  token  of  reverence  or  of  love  for  him ;  doffing  hats,  and  lifting 
coronets,  and  lowering  swords  of  state,  before  that  tripod  of  genius  where  the  spuit  of 
the  soil  ascended  fierce,  and  licked  its  very  way  to  heaven  through  the  atmosphere  of 
Ayrshire.' 

In  reference  to  Burns's  unprecedented  melody  and  force,  the  writer  says : 
^  Through  the  chink  alone  of  Scottish  song  could  the  sun  that  was  in  him  shine 
at  all,  and  it  shone  intensely  : '  and  he  adds : 

*  On  themes  of  love  and  humor  and  pathos  alone  could  he  weak  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  had  elected  to  speak  singing.  The  river  of  his  genius  was  thus 
dammed  up,  and  dyked  in  to  overflow.  Through  rocks  of  difficulty,  therefore,  and 
over  all  the  artificial  restraints  of  fashion,  of  custom,  and  of  criticism,  will  it  inevitably 
burst  one  day  and  surprise  the  world.  Patiently,  patiently,  loving  heart !  "Wisely  and 
truly,  ecstatic  soul !  Let  the  waters  gather  and  accumulate  and  settle ;  let  them  purify  I 
Wait  submissively  for  the  former  and  for  the  latter  rain ;  for  the  drops  from  heaven 
that  must  fill  the  pools ;  for  the  rise  of  the  waters,  for  the  rush  of  inspiration  I  And 
theu  —  listen  all  you  that  have  cars ;  and  you,  ye  deaf  and  dead,  awake ;  for  the  sluice- 
bolt  of  melody  has  been  drawn,  and  a  marvel  will  be  heard  in  Israel  I  Bright  and 
sparkling  first,  tingling  with  animation  and  colored  all  hues  of  the  rainbow,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  issues  somewhere  about  Eirkoswald  or  Tarbolton,  with 
'  Tibby,  lass,*  and  *  Nanny,  0  !  *  And  so  for  a  while  it  runs,  playful,  wild  and  jocund. 
As  the  tide  of  passion  and  of  experience  deepens,  we  have  waters  of  a  heavier  volume, 
and  sometimes  of  a  sadder  cast,  tinged  with  pity,  swoUiin  with  grief,  darkened  with 
melancholy  and  despair ;  but  sweet  and  clear,  always  sweet  and  dear ;  alway»>deep  and 
pure ;  always  profound,  simple ;  truthful  and  transparent  to  the  very  bottom ;  radiant, 
or  at  least  illuminated  with  love  and  genius.  Where  joy  is  not  brimful,  grief  is ;  where 
satisfaction  abounds  not,  sorrow  does  ;  or  they  are  so  truly  mingled  and  blended  to- 
gether, that  as  you  drink,  you  must  taste  them  all.  The  most  perfect  musical  ecstasies 
in  the  world  of  love,  of  joy,  of  pity,  and  of  pain,  are  to  be  found  among  these  effusions; 
for  effusions  in  reality  they  arc  —  out-pourings  of  the  poetic  soul  of  the  man,  through 
the  main  of  soug,  with  sufficiency  and  with  force  enough  to  penetrate  and  refresh  a 
city  !  '  Of  a'  the  airts  the  win'  can  blaw ;  *  *  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Boon ;  *  *  Ye 
banlts  and  braes  and  streams  around  the  Castle  o'  Montgomery ;  *  *  Thou  lingering  star, 
with  less'n!ng  ray,  tliat  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn ; '  *  Oh !  wha  is  she  that  lo'es  me? ' 
These  are  specimens.  With  the  maturity  of  manhood,  in  the  mean  time,  has  come  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  of  observation  and  experience  ;  not 
always  pure,  not  always  happy  —  for  what  thing  not  pure  can  be  happy? — but  always 
honest,  always  undisguised,  even  in  remorse  and  shame.  During  this  period,  which  (as 
we  learn  from  biographers)  was  much  absorbed  in  difficulties  and  temptations  —  at  Ma- 
sonic Lodges,  at  convivial  meetings,  M  forgatherings  in  Ayr,  and  Mauchline,  and  Kil- 
marnock; and  finally  in  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  —  dangerous,  and  still  more  danger- 
ous ;  with  eaves-droppers,  drunken  parasites  and  nobles ;  we  have  many  of  the  iub- 
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Hmest,  and  some  also  of  the  most  questionable  manifestations  of  his  genius ;  grand  over- 
dowings,  with  occasional  storm-bursts  at  mid-night,  of  uncontrolled  and  perhaps  of  un- 
controllable passion.  Sun-light  and  heaven-light  abundantly  we  have,  as  at  the  Cottar's 
fire-side  worship  ;  also  torch-light,  or  at  least,  very  questionable  lamp-light,  at  unseason-^ 
able  hours,  in  tap-rooms  and  in  public-houses  —  flickering  and  flaming  with  epigram- 
malic,  portentous  levity  on  the  face  of  the  troubled  waters ;  through  which  the  man 
himself  looks  up  oftentimes  sorrowful,  self-reproaching,  sad.*  ...  *  Anon,  he  is 
himself  again :  and  we  have  the  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  pathos,  as  before  ;  of  admo- 
i:dtion,  of  fraternal  warning  and  rebuke  ;  then  more  floods  of  sarcasm,  more  torrents  of 
ridicule,  more  unmitigated  satire  and  abuse  ;  then  touching,  deep-sounding,  deep- 
searching  fables,  and  divine  morals ;  plaintive  recollections,  tear-stirring  memories  and 
avid  langsynea  ;  prayerful  hopes,  and  aspirations,  and  resolutions,  and  contrite  confes- 
sions ;  with  noble  prophecies  of  manhood,  and  sublime  lifting  up  of  the  whole  soul  to 
converse  with  God  ;  or  the  quiet,  child-like  resignation  and  fading  away  of  every  thing 
into  the  land  of  the  leal :  in  which  holier  and  happier  moods,  the  whole  surrounding 
landscape  of  his  beloved  Scotland  —  from  the  shaggy  mountain,  with  its  oaks  and  ashes, 
to  the  green  mossy  dell,  with  its  quaking  ferns  and  pale  blue  violets,  or  twinkling 
d^sies ;  its  very  harvest-fields  and  lea-rigs  —  are  all  reflected  prismatically,  and  printed 
oflf  in  living  hues  upon  the  face  of  the  waters :  and  all  this  gushing  stream  of  life  —  this 
issue  of  the  eternal  fountain ;  restless,  vehement,  profound ;  echoing,  musical,  harmoni- 
ous ;  grand  and  vital ;  turbid  and  sometimes  dangerous,  but  always  true  ;  uever  false, 
never  deceitful,  never  treacherous  ;  was  suddenly  arrested,  sucked  downward  in  its  mid 
career  ;  sanded,  stranded,  choked  up,  and  absorbed  forever  in  the  remorseless  gorge  of 
premature  death !  It  was  like  the  cutting  off',  or  swallowing  up  of  the  river  Jordan, 
never  to  return  again,  before  all  the  people.  Lament  for  him,  lament  for  him  —  be- 
cause he  is  no  more  !  * 

Speaking  of  Burns's  satirical  and  so-called  profane  or  irreligious  writings, 
the  reverend  author  observes  : 

*  I  HAVE  simply  to  affirm  that  they  are  not  profane ;  that  they  are  not  irreligious  at 
all.  They  are  deliberate,  straightforward,  undisguised  assaults,  with  his  own  peculiar 
weapons  of  offence,  on  the  strongholds  of  iniquity  and  falsehood.  In  such  warfare, 
men  must  fight  as  God  equips  them.  They  can  neither  choose  nor  change  their  arma- 
ment. David  might  not  encounter  his  giant  of  an  antagonist  with  shield  and  spear, 
but  with  a  sling-stone  from  the  brook  —  for  so  had  his  God  appointed  him.  Burns 
might  not  enter  a  pulpit,  nor  sit  at  a  professor's  desk  ;  that  would  have  been  incompe- 
tent and  profane.  He  was  denied  the  artillery  of  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of  the 
scribes  ;  all  heavy  equipment,  therefore,  he  abjures.  But  he  will  fight  notwithstand- 
ing I  The  far  and  deadly-hitting  shafts  —  the  winged  words  of  scornful  satire,  shall  he 
from  the  quiver  of  song  distribute  with  right  good  will ;  and  with  what  effect  they 
knew,  among  the  adversaries.  He  was  a  humorist  in  short,  and  shall  fight  as  most  be- 
seems him.  One  of  the  most  deadly  humorists  indeed,  was  he,  that  ever  lived  or  fought 
for  truth  and  reason.  Not  deadly,  in  the  sense  of  devilish,  like  Jonathan  Swift  —  not 
devilish ;  not  spiteful  and  vicious.  No  !  but  frank  and  honest,  strong  and  cheerful ; 
gay,  masterful,  and  pithy ;  exuberant  and  resistless.  Such  was  he  ;  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  quarrel  with,  but  in  the  like  genial  spirit  of  manliness  and  humor,  if  we  can,  to  profit 
by  his  performance.' 

*A  QUACK  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  life,  or  in  politics,  was  an  abomination  to 
Burns,  and  the  object  of  his  relentless  persecution.  But  he  was  neither  an  enemy  to 
true  criticism,  because  he  smote  its  hirelings  ;  nor  a  dishonest  man,  because  he  lam- 
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pooned  rogues ;  and  why  should  he  be  branded  for  profane,  or  a  blasphemer,  because 
he  exposed  both  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy  ?  What  higher  morality  indeed,  reli^on  or 
reverence,  could  you  look  for  in  a  man  that  was  equally  compounded  of  love  and  rage? 
As  wc  have  already  said,  he  did  not  hate  and  could  not  curse  the  enemies  of  God,  like 
David  —  had  no  authority  for  that;  but  David  could  not  chastise  like  him.  Every 
satire  of  his  was  like  the  stocks ;  every  lampoon  like  the  pillory.  His  victims  were  all 
rogues  (at  least  in  his  own  belief)  political,  moral,  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  you  see  them 
there,  quaking  and  trembling  before  him  —  a  set  of  intermeddling,  pragmatical,  busy 
block-heads,  with  custom  or  with  law  upon  their  side,  bent  on  T»aking  human  nature 
contemptible  ;  till  such  a  rebel  rose,  and  stript  them  naked,  and  so  dealt  with  them  till 
the  world  roared.  Such  were  they,  under  styles  and  titles,  entirely  worthy  of  such  a 
fate  I  But  the  real  object  of  his  hatred  and  of  his  scorn,  withering  as  it  is,  was  not  so 
much  themselves,  as  the  lie  that  was  in  them.  His  punishments  are  a  bridle  for  the 
horse,  a  whip  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fooPs  back ;  but  his  vengeance  is  for  the 
falsehood  or  the  folly  that  was  incarnate  in  these.  The  systems  of  iniquity,  of  super- 
stition, and  of  bigotry,  which  they  represented,  were  what  he  intended  to  destroy ;  and 
although  he  seems  to  skip  within  an  inch  of  the  profane  verge  himself,  in  the  levity  of 
his  persecution,  it  is  only  that  he  may  kick  and  whirl  and  fling  them  more  completely 
into  perdition ! ' 

Much  as  we  should  like  to  present  three  or  four  extracts  which  we  admired 
and  indicated  as  we  read,  we  must  close  with  the  follovring : 

*  TuE  great  morality  of  Burns,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  Burns  —  in  the  amazing  impulse  given  by  his  mere  words  to  the  dormant 
sympathies  of  a  whole  nation.  It  was  like  a  magical  awakening,  or  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  invigorating,  refreshing,  exhilarating,  contagious,  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
the  empire ;  thrilling,  and  echoing  like  living  water,  from  America  to  the  Indies.  Tlie 
death-wrestle  of  the  soul  with  skepticism,  and  the  horrors  of  atheism,  and  the  despair 
of  spirits  in  prison,  had  been  changed  by  the  notes  of  a  shepherd's  horn  into  songs  of 
deliverance.  The  souls  of  the  people  that  had  been  bewitched  or  stupefied,  that  had 
sunk  down  benumbed  in  hopeless  apathy,  or  rebelled  indignant  against  hideous  despot- 
isms, were  reanimated  and  soothed.  The  obscenities  of  Voltaire  and  the  whims  of 
Rousseau  ;  the  grave  doubts  of  Hume,  and  the  scandalous  blasphemies  of  Naigeon  ; 
the  cant  of  hypocrites,  and  the  torment  of  the  damned ;  were  all,  for  a  season,  hushed 
and  superseded.  Mankind,  astonished,  heard  God  returning  and  calling  to  them  aloud 
in  the  songs  of  a  ploughman.  What  a  miracle  was  here,  let  whoso  will  consider  it ! 
Your  philosophers  and  dogmatists  at  last  — souls  who  can  do  nothing  but  worry  you 
into  acquiescence  in  their  faith,  are  nowhere  I  When  you  have  wearied,  perplexed,  or 
terrified  yourself  with  their  metaphysics,  profane  or  senseless  subtleties ;  their  theories 
and  dreams  of  the  universe,  as  if  men  could  not  believe  in  that  without  th^m— you 
turn  unexpectedly  to  Robert  Burns,  and  console  yourself  that  there  is  still  a  ham  ! 
You  listen,  you  laugh,  you  weep,  you  rejoice,  you  believe  and  live  with  him.  The  long 
philosophic  night-mare  of  your  infidelity,  of  your  practical  irreligion,  of  your  unconsci- 
ous  hypocrisy,  is  broken  ;  and  you  start  up  amazed.  Here  is  a  man  who  nuses  you 
instantaneously  to  the  rank  and  endearment  of  a  god-like  brotherhood  ;  who  came9 
you,  as  he  did  the  profoundest  philosophers  themselves,  and  the  most  accomplished 
wits  of  his  day,  *  off  your  feet,'  on  a  stream  of  con^dcntial  eloquence ;  to  which  you 
yield  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  genius,  and  all  the  love  which  cordiality  inspires. 
You  forget  for  the  moment  that  you  are  the  reader  of  his  works ;  that  his  lipe  are  per- 
haps forever  dissolved,  and  his  deep,  dark  orbs  eclipsed  in  a  deeper  and  darker  n^itt 
You  seem  to  listen  to  the  very  tones  of  his  musical  voice,  and  to  feel  a  present  inqiiia- 
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were  familiar  with  the  many  genial  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart ;  and  as  they  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  its  final  resting-place,  the  regret  that  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  American  humorists  had  thus  been  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  and  usefulness,  could  not  well  be  concealed.' 


One  of  *  Adams  and  Company's  Express'  messengers  —  an  observant  wag, 
we  '11  be  sworn,  as  most  express  messengers  and  rail-road  conductors  are — gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  the  freaks  of  a  boar,  *  a  regular  snorter,'  which 
he  was  *  expressing '  southward,  among  other  *  dry  goods : ' 

*  He  was  confined  in  a  strong  wooden  cage,  but  *  seeing  himself '  in  a  large  mirror, 
which  was  also  being  transported  by  express,  he  became  enraged,  crushed  through  the 
top  of  the  cage,  and  alighting  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  threw  himself  into  position, 
and  marched  sideways  upon  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  first  touch  of  his  tusk 
broke  the  glass,  its  fractured  particles  then  exhibiting  a  dozen  boars  in  formidable  bat- 
tle array.  Our  ferocious  hog  then  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  the  numbers,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  discourteous  swine,  and  observing  me  alone  and  defenceless,  rushed 
upon  me.  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  over  trunks  and  boxes,  bumping  my  head  against  the 
roof  of  the  car  as  I  went,  until  I  found  a  place  where  a  hog  larger  than  myself  could 
not  get.  When  I  looked  back,  my  anger  became  excited.  This  infernal  boar  would 
pick  up  way-bills  in  his  mouth,  and  run  about  the  car  shaking  them,  as  if  to  say  that  he 
was  the  messenger  and  that  I  was  the  hog.  At  length  he  took  my  receipt-book  in  his 
mouth,  raised  his  nose,  and  ran  sideways.  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  got  hold 
of  a  pair  of  ice-tongs,  and  rushed  upon  him.  I  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  left  eye,  and 
he  fell.  I  then  inverted  the  cage  upon  him,  and  *  coerced '  him,  as  I  would  have  done 
with  any  other  hog  ! ' 

We  know  of  a  school  of  scribblers  who  would  have  taken  a  page  or  two  to 
elaborate  this  well-told  incident ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  would  simply  have 
spoilt  it,  *  to  our  notion.'  -  -  -  We  noticed  recently,  in  a  paper  upon  Wit 
and  Humor,  in  one  of  the  foreign  reviews,  an  assumption,  with  illustrative 
citations,  that  Sydney  Smith  was  indebted  to  other  sources  than  his  own  im- 
agination, for  not  a  few  of  the  best  of  his  *  utterances.'  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain :  that  if  Sydney  Smith  ever  did  avail  himself  of  the  germ  of 
another's  thought,  he  always  embellished  or  strengthened  it,  and  made  it 
every  way  better  and  more  forcible  than  the  original.  Here  is  a  single  instance, 
which  we  have  just  met  for  the  first  time :  He  was  contrasting,  one  morning, 
the  condition  of  a  well-paid  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  of  a 
poor  curate :  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  *  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace, 
and  LAZARUS-in-ordcrs  at  the  gate,  doctored  'by  dogs^  and  comforted  with 
crumbs  ! '  This  clerical  discrepancy  is  an  old  story,  but  who  ever  exposed  its 
injustice  so  forcibly  before  ?  -  -  -  *  Billy  Shields,'  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  a  poet  and  patriot,  if  he  does  *  expand  and  bourgeon '  in  a  *  Secesh  ' 

region.     *  He  is  now,'  writes  our  obliging  correspondent  *  F ,'  *  a  tenant 

of  the  county  jail,  for  striking  a  man  a  little  too  hard  in  a  row  :  in  fact,  his 
pugnacity  has  kept  him  in  hot  water  for  the  last  five  years ;  but  the  recent 
anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July  has  stimulated  his  patriotism,  and  he  has 
*  ventilated  *  himself  notably.'  We  have  n't  room  for  the  whole  of '  The  Eagle 
and  the  Harp  :^  but  Patriotism  forbid  that  Billy  should  not  at  \eQ.&i  partially 
be  heard  among  his  brother-bards  in  these  pages : 
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The  notice  of  the  demise  of  the  late  lamented  Captain  Geobge  H.  De££t, 
which  we  presented  from  a  daily  journal  in  our  July  number,  we  learn  from 
the  best  authority,  embodied  many  important  errors  of  fact.  The  true  history 
of  a  man  so  beloved,  and  of  a  writer  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  as  Captain  Derby,  should  be  preserved  in  its  pages.  The 
subjoined,  which  we  copy  from  the  Boston  Post,  is  brie^  comprehensive,  and 
authentic : 

*  Captain  Derby  was  bom  iu  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendent  from  E.  H.  Dkrby,  of  Salem,  who  fitted  out  many  armed  ships  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  opening  the  trade  from  Salem  to  India, 
China,  and  the  Baltic.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Towxbekd,  of 
Norfolk. 

*  Captain  Derby  was  noted  at  school  for  great  quickness  of  parts.  Entering  West- 
Point,  he  soon  attained  to  a  prominent  position  in  his  class,  graduated  with  honor  in 
1846,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  cflBce  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  ordnance. 

*  For  his  excellence  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  transferred  in  184'7  to  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers. 

*  Severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  1847,  he  was  breveted  to  the 
post  of  First  Lieutenant  *for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct*  on  this  occasion. 

*  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  for  two  years  past  was  em- 
ployed by  Govei-nmcnt  to  erect  several  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

*  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  exposed  himself  to  a  sun-stroke  which  afi^cted  his 
sight,  and  resulted  in  a  softening  of  the  brain,  terminating  his  life  in  the  prime  of 
manhood. 

*  He  was  alike  distinguished  as  an  officer  and  a  writer.  His  wit  has  enlivened  the 
whole  country,  and  his  *  Fhoenixiania '  has  circulated  from  California  to  Maine,  while 
his  brilliant  talents,  genial  humor  and  sparkling  wit,  endeared  him  both  to  the  army 
and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance. 

*■  The  country  loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  promising  officers  at  a 
period  when  it  had  need  of  his  services.  His  widow,  a  lady  of  St.  Louis,  and  his 
children,  lose  in  him  an  endeared  protector.* 

Captain  Derby's  funeral  was  a  forcible  testimonial  to  his  distinguished  pro- 
fessional career,  and  his  many  virtues.  "We  have  the  annexed  account  of  his 
obsequies : 

*TuE  funeral  of  Captain  George  Derby,  U.S.A.,  whose  remains  were  brought  to 
this  city  on  Sunday,  from  New-York,  took  place  at  the  St.  George's  Church,  yesterday 
afternoon.  After  brief  services  at  the  residence  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased  at  Caron- 
delet,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Church,  under  the  escort  of  two  compa- 
nies United  States  Regulars,  Captain  Toiten  in  command.  The  following  gentlemen 
acted  as  pall-bearers :  Hon.  J.  R.  Barret,  Captain  Saxton,  General  Sweeny,  Ciq>tain 
Kelton,  and  Major  Scofield.  The  services  at  the  church  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Schuyler,  and  consisted  of  the  reading  of  lessons  and  prayer  from  the  burial  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  services  were  solemn  and  impressive.  The  troops 
remained  outside  during  the  service,  and  the  beating  of  muffled  drums,  and  the  cnsto- 
mary  military  ceremonies  followed  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  church  to  the 
hearse. 

*  The  body  was  accompanied  to  the  Bellefontaine  Cemetery  by  a  large  concourse  of 
relatives  and  friends.     There  were  many  who  had  known  the  deceased  intimately ;  whp 
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were  familiar  with  the  many  genial  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart ;  and  as  they  fol- 
lowed his  body  to  its  final  resting-place,  the  regret  that  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
popular  of  American  humorists  had  thus  been  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  and  usefulness,  could  not  well  be  concealed.' 


One  of  *  Adams  and  Company's  Express '  messengers  —  an  observant  wag, 
we  Ul  be  sworn,  as  most  express  messengers  and  rail-road  conductors  are — gives 
the  following  amusing  account  of  the  freaks  of  a  boar,  *  a  regular  snorter,'  which 
he  was  *  expressing '  southward,  among  other  *  dry  goods : ' 

*  He  was  confined  in  a  strong  wooden  cage,  but  *  seeing  himself '  in  a  large  mirror, 
which  was  also  being  transported  by  express,  he  became  enraged,  crushed  through  the 
top  of  the  cage,  and  alighting  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  threw  himself  into  position, 
and  marched  sideways  upon  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  first  touch  of  his  tusk 
broke  the  glass,  its  fractured  particles  then  exhibiting  a  dozen  boars  in  formidable  bat- 
tle array.  Our  ferocious  hog  then  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  the  numbers,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  discourteous  swine,  and  observing  me  alone  and  defenceless,  rushed 
upon  me.  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  over  trunks  and  boxes,  bumping  my  head  against  the 
roof  of  the  car  as  I  went,  until  I  found  a  place  where  a  hog  larger  than  myself  could 
not  get.  When  I  looked  back,  ray  anger  became  excited.  This  infernal  boar  would 
pick  up  way-bills  in  his  mouth,  and  run  about  the  car  shaking  them,  as  if  to  say  that  he 
was  the  messenger  and  that  I  was  the  hog.  At  length  he  took  my  receipt-book  in  his 
mouth,  raised  his  nose,  and  ran  sideways.  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  I  got  hold 
of  a  pair  of  ice-tongs,  and  rushed  upon  him.  I  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  left  eye,  and 
he  fell.  I  then  inverted  the  cage  upon  him,  and  *  coerced '  him,  as  I  would  have  done 
with  any  other  hog  !  * 

We  know  of  a  school  of  scribblers  who  would  have  taken  a  page  or  two  to 
elaborate  this  well-told  incident ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  would  simply  have 
spoilt  it,  *  to  our  notion.'  -  -  -  We  noticed  recently,  in  a  paper  upon  Wit 
and  Humor,  in  one  of  the  foreign  reviews,  an  assumption,  with  illustrative 
citations,  that  Sydney  Smith  was  indebted  to  other  sources  than  his  own  im- 
agination, for  not  a  few  of  the  best  of  his  *  utterances.'  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain :  that  if  Sydney  Smith  ever  did  avail  himself  of  the  germ  of 
another's  thought,  he  always  embellished  or  strengthened  it,  and  made  it 
every  way  better  and  more  forcible  than  the  original.  Here  is  a  single  instance, 
which  we  have  just  met  for  the  first  time :  He  was  contrasting,  one  morning, 
the  condition  of  a  well-paid  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  of  a 
poor  curate :  he  spoke  of  them  as  the  *  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace, 
and  LAZARUS-in-orders  at  the  gate,  doctored  hy  dogs^  and  comforted  with 
crumbs  ! '  This  clerical  discrepancy  is  an  old  story,  but  who  ever  exposed  its 
injustice  so  forcibly  before  ?  -  -  -  *  Billy  Shields,'  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  a  poet  and  patriot,  if  he  does  '  expand  and  bourgeon '  in  a  *  Secesh  ' 

region.     *  He  is  now,'  writes  our  obliging  correspondent  *  F ,'  *  a  tenant 

of  the  county  jail,  for  striking  a  man  a  little  too  hard  in  a  row  :  in  fact,  his 
pugnacity  has  kept  him  in  hot  water  for  the  last  five  years ;  but  the  recent 
anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of  July  has  stimulated  his  patriotism,  and  he  has 
*  ventilated  '  himself  notably.'  We  have  n't  room  for  the  whole  of  '  The  Eagle 
and  the  Harp : '  but  Patriotism  forbid  that  Billy  should  not  at  least  partially 
be  heard  among  his  brother-bards  in  these  pages : 
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'  Thbt  sons  of  the  Union  unite  and  be  JoUj, 
For  each  ^^allent  hero,  by  it  was  set  free, 

To  expei  wile  decision,  and  dronnd  melancholj. 
And  hence  forth  in  friendship,  lat  all  men  i^;ree. 

They  put  down  the  tea  tax,  which  was  banished  for  arer 
And  libertys  cause,  true  our  nation  Shall  rain. 
And  the  rights  of  decision,  which  arer  Shall  perserere. 
Its  all  for  the  Union,  our  Freedom  and  Laws, 

*0  Noble  Washixgtox,  the  star  of  our  natioa 
Far  twelve  long  years,  he  did  pcrserere. 

For  to  ^ain  for  his  country,  A  free  independence. 
He  did  faithfully  struggle,  most  hard  and  sincere. 

His  noble  exertion  and  a  waken ful  slumbers. 
They  sons  that  he  freed  far  aver  shall  sing. 

In  prais  of  our  hero  and  Voices  like  thunder. 
Its  all  far  the  Union  our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

'  Its  on  the  fourth  of  July,  all  hail  on  next  morning. 
When  libertys  sons  in  our  country  did  shine. 

And  freedom  gave  bounty,  our  nation  a  doming. 
Still  makes  us  remember  the  year  seventy  six. 

Our  fetters  that  day  the  were  burst  asunder. 
Which  did  to  our  country  prosperity  bring. 

And  did  banish  the  evils  which  had  us  incumbert 
It  was  all  for  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

'  Britains  proud  army,  we  made  them  for  to  yeld 
And  freedom  established  true  out  our  demain. 

Three  million  of  heros  did  make  them  surrender. 
And  did  fight  far  our  cause,  while  blood  in  there  reins. 

So  we  now  can  contend,  I  am  sure  with  each  nation. 
Since  eacti  religious  sect  has  taken  a  wing. 

For  to  show  we  are  worthy,  of  free  independence. 
We  will  die  for  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

'  Here  is  to  the  true  hearted  Irish,  the  did  boldly  assist  us. 
Its  to  them  we  will  be  grateful  untill  time  is  no  more. 

They  stud  true  to  our  colors,  and  bled  for  our  freedom. 
And  fought  on  the  seas  till  oar  battles  was  won. 

What  they  then  did  seek  for,  was  our  consolation. 
And  away  with  ascendancy,  no  more  for  to  rise. 

They  skys  did  resound,  with  blessings  from  heaven,  • 

It  was  all  the  Union  Our  Freedom  and  Laws. 

*  Success  to  each  hero  who  Join  in  this  stmgle, 
And  all  that  took  part  in  so  glorious  a  cause, 

Who  did  face  every  danj^er  and  berave  every  truble, 
In  order  to  banish  those  wild  english  laws. 

Its  for  Thompson,  and  moxtgombrt,  Obribn.  and  Jack  Basbt 
With  Franklik  and  Jepfbrsox,  in  prais  lat  us  sing. 

And  all  our  friends  that  fought  in  that  chanal. 
It  was  all  for  the  Union  Our  !^eedom  and  Laws.' 

Explanation  on  them  Verses. 

those  Verses  is  composed,  from  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war  of  the  thirteen 
colonics  in  which  there  people  did  remain  true  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  briUsh  crown, 
far  about  A  century.  But  fortunately  far  our  country,  the  british  government  tbinldDg 
that  her  subjects  in  the  colonies,  was  getting  to  rich,  they  thought  it  best  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  for  to  impose  heavy  taxes  on  them,  in  order  to  reduce  thorn  to  the 
same  poverty  as  her  home  subjects,  but  Our  heros  well  knew,  that  it  was  the  i^presalonfl 
of  that  government,  that  planted  them  in  the  wild  forest  of  this  country,  they  knew 
that  there  fathers  had  to  fly  from  her  tyranny,  then  into  uncultivated  land  withont 
money,  where  they  ware  exposed  to  all  the  hardships,  to  which  human  natnre  is  liable, 
and  a  mong  those  to  sufifer  the  savage  crueltys  of  the  natives  found  in  this  ooontrj,  and 
yet  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  the  met  all  those  hard8hi|is  irith 
plasure  when  compared  with  those  they  suffered  to  home  from  the  ijnat  hsadi  of 
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those  that  should  have  been  there  friend.  But  they  did  defend  them  selfs.  Astablished 
a  country  and  raisd  there  cc^ors,  on  the  forth  of  July  1776.  such  been  the  date  of 
that  celebrated  document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  Colonies, 
there  first  president  Washington. 

*  Hooray  *  for  *  Billy  Shields  !  *  -  -  -  Wb  have  tried  not  a  few  gold  pens  in 
our  time,  but  have  never  met  with  any  which  wrote  so  smoothly  and  so  well,  as 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd  and  Company,  at  No.  17  Maiden- 
Lane.  They  shed  ink  freely,  without  rolling  it  off  in  drops  from  a  greasy  sur- 
face :  and  this  is  a  desideratum,  -  -  -  The  following  note  will  interest  many 
readers  beside  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  Schoolcratt  : 

* Po8t-Offic6^  K^w-Tork,  August  10<A,  1861. 
'  Louis  Gaylord  Clare,  Esq.  : 

*  My  dear  Sir  :  There  is  in  the  last  Knickerbocker  an  article  on  Indian  derivatives 
by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  I  think  that  the  learned  antiquary  is  mistaken  about  one  of  the 
names  given.  I  refer  to  *  Poughkeepsie,'  which  he  derives  from  Apokecpsing.  It  is  an 
English  family  name.  A  few  days  since  I  had  a  question  of  over-charge  on  a  letter  from 
England  referred  to  me.  The  letter  in  question  was  addressed  to  *  John  Poughkeepsie/ 
at  Danbury,  or  some  other  New-England  town. 

*  I  do  not  write  this  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  an  item  of  information. 

*  Yours  truly,  R.  0.  Morgan,  Secretary.' 

The  subjoined  should  have  appeared  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  letter  of 
Mace  Sloper,  Esq.,  in  preceding  pages,  but  it  came  too  late  for  insertion  in 
that  *  locality : ' 

P.  S. — Since  that  last  line,  Fremont  has  burst  upon  us  with  the  first  historical  act 
of  this  war.  That  proclamation  of  August  will  be  in  this  era  what  Luther's  reply  to 
the  Pope's  Bull  was  in  the  Reformation  —  in  practical  energy  it  rather  resembles  his 
bummg  of  the  Bull.  *  Hurrah  for  Fremont  ! '  Over  four  volcanic  years  there  comes 
echoing  again  that  brave  old  cry :  *  Free  soil,  free  men,  and  Fremont  ! '  He  is  making 
•he  old  war-cry  good  with  warlike  deeds.     Hurrah  for  Fremont  I 

I  specially  rejoice  at  the  bold  measures  adopted  by  Fremont  in  emancipating  the 
slaves  belonging  to  contumacious  rebels  in  Missouri,  and  at  the  very  general  and  en- 
thusiastic indorsement  of  it  by  the  whole  North,  Northern-Border,  and  West,  since  it 
is  all  an  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  policy  first  urged  in  the  Knickerbocker, 
months  ago,  and  subsequently  insisted  on  as  the  platform  by  which  alone  a  reconciliation 
could  be  hoped  for  between  jarring  elements,  at  a  time  when  harmony  is  all-essential. 
Now  that  Fremont  has  indeed  followed  Whittier's  advice  — 

*  Rise  up,  Fremont,  and  go  before ! ' 
taking  the  lead  bravely,  will  the  Administration — will  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  —  will  all  true  patriots. —  will  the  straigfU-forward  men  of  common-sense  who 
want  to  cut  the  knot,  follow  Fremont?  That  is  the  question.  For  my  own  part, 
though  it  be  the  last  word  I  ever  write  for  old  Knick,  I  shall  not  cease  to  cry :  ^JSman- 
eipcUionfor  the  sake  of  the  white  man  !  *  For  the  sake  of  humanity ;  for  the  North, 
and  for  the  South  itself,  mangled  and  torn  even  as  we  are  being  torn,  let  the  word  be. 
Emancipation  I  Forgetting  the  Negro,  who  has  been  hitherto  the  only  object  regarded 
as  entitled  to  consideration  — or  rather  giving  him  the  second  place  —  let  us  now  bold- 
ly settle  the  trouble  hy  putting  it  out  of  the  way  ! 

Reader,  are  you  a  White  Feather-brain  ?  —  I  beg  pardon  —  I  mean  a  Peace-hunter? 
Well,  then,  he  one  I  But  suppose  we  say  Emancipation  first,  peace  afterward  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  you'll  not  get  your  peace  until  the  great  cause  of  the  disturbance  is  removed. 
Put  that  plank  into  your  platform. 
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*  JiCt  us  alone ! '  sayeth  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  Yes,  when  we  have  legally  freed 
the  *  chattels  *  of  every  rebel,  and  paid  for  every  honest  Unionist's  black  property,  then 
we  AviLL  let  you  alone.     Selah  ! 

A  WRiTEK  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  defending  the  Close  plantipg  of 
Trees  in  the  Central  Parl^  which  had  been  assailed,  remarks : 

*  The  Central  Park,  though  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  in  extent,  is  comparatively 
a  very  limited  space.  To  secure  effect  within  such  limits  as  those  of  'the  Park,  dense 
planting  becomes  a  necessity.  Trees  and  shrubs  flourish  best  in  the  embraces  of  each 
other;  and  where  early  and  healthful  development  is  an  especial  object,  the  more 
crowded  the  plants,  the  sooner  they  '  nurse '  each  other  beyond  the  chances  of  decay, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  massing  them  together  for  that  purpose,  will  find  an  ample  return, 
not  only  in  rapidity  of  growth,  but  in  the  certainty  of  a  sufficient  number  from  which 
to  make  judicious  selections  to  be  spared  by  the  *  grub '  or  pruning-knife,  on  the  day 
of  *  weeding.'  The  remedy  for  excess  will  at  all  times  be  immediate ;  that  for  paucity 
and  meagreness  would  be  the  work  of  years.' 

Wo  regard  this  a.s  judicious  and  sensible  ;  and  *  therewithal  as  we  read,* 
came  to  mind  this  exquisite  stanza  from  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  0.  Peabody's 
sublime  ^  Hymn  to  Xature:^ 

God  of  the  Forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  ^ale, 

Lifts  up  implormg  arms  to  Thee  : 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When  side  by  side  in  ranks  they  form, 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green, 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm  ! ' 

We  scarcely  know  any  thing  in  modern  poetry  finer  than  these  eight  lines. 
They  *  stir  one  like  a  trumpet ! '  -  -  -  Ha  !  ha  I  —  that  U  '  a  good  joke,' 
sure  enough !  The  '  Water-Melon  Story ^^  sent  us  by  a  new  correspondent,  is 
one  of  our  own  boyhood's  experiences,  recorded  in  these  pages  some  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  ^oe  who  '  remember  the  plugged  fruit,  and  the  consequences 
resulting  therefrom.*  Good  old  *  Uncle  Ben's  preventive-plan  held  great  en- 
mity with  the  *  inner  Adam  ' —  medicined- water-melons  being  *  bad  to  take.' 
There  is  a  wag  of  a  gardener  on  Long-Island,  whose  is  *  the  eftest  way.'  He 
was  troubled  with  the  depredations  of  thievish  boys  in  his  *  water,  mush,  and 
other  milioi '  patches  ;  but  he  utterly  abated  them  with  this  terrible  o^ffick^ 
printed  in  large  letters,  and  pasted  upon  a  tree  near  the. ground  devoted  to  the 
desiderated  fruit : 


'  Whoever  is  found  trespassing  in  this  field  will  be  spaeificated !  I  * 

This  *  vermilion  edict'  was  entirely  successful.  There  was  not  a  yagabond 
boy  in  the  neighborhood  who  dared,  after  that,  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
'  apacijicated .''---  *  I  think,'  writes  a  Western  friend,  '  that  the  inclosed 
will  convince  3^ou  that  the  school-master  is  abroad.  It  was  sent  to  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  this  place,  directed  thus : 

*  PRISENT  TO   THE  TEETCHER.* 

It  reads  as  follows  : 

'■  Notics  thir  will  be  a  colerd  Laidey  preach  at  the  culird  methides  chirch  this  erining 
at  half  pas  7  o'clock  by  devine  prcmishun  pleas  tell  the  children  to  tel  thtr  pairenoeto 
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The  patriotism  of  our  old  friend  '  John  Honeywell,'  shines  bright  and 
clear  ;  as  who  that  knows  him  (even  without  knowing  that  he  is  the  Military- 
Bard  of  the  'Putnam  Phalanx ')  could  for  a  moment  doubt  ?  But  listen  to  his 
stirring  appeal : 

'  Uabk  !  hark  !  to  the  tread 

Of  men  of  olden  time, 
The  footsteps  of  the  mighty  dead 

Still  sounding  on  sublime. 
Our  Union*8  strong  foundations 

Thej  planted  broad  and  deep, 
And  we,  among  the  nations. 

Our  own  proud  place  will  keep  I 

♦  Chorus}.— Join  hearts  !  johi  hands ! 
A  wreath  of  glory  twine, 
Of  palm  and  mountain  pine. 
Strike  hands ! 
The  Union  stands ! 

'  Now,  now  is  the  hour 

To  let  foul  Treason  know. 
That  patriot  legions  have  the  power 

To  work  Its  overthrow ; 
That  while  the  conflict  rages, 

And  hearts  are  sorely  tried. 
The  Hand  that  guides  the  ages 

Is  lifted  on  our  side. 

'  Tell,  tell  to  your  sons 

The  story  of  your  sires. 
And  that  the  pledge  forever  runs 

To  guard  their  sacred  fires. 
Tell  them  the  great  Avengkr, 

Unsheathed  his  awful  sword, 
When  Frebdom  was  in  danger, 

And  smote  the  rebel  horde  !  o.  u.  c' 

Pure  poetical  Patriotism  I  -  .  -  -  The  following  pretty  little  *  Child-Fact ' 
is  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  an  esteemed  '  occasional  contributor/ 

writing  us  from  a  western  city :  *  When  *  the  Pbince  *  was  in  B n,  last 

autumn,  my  youngest  boy,  then  five-and-a-half  years  old,  was  first  taught 

*  God  Save  the  Queen/  He  was  full  of  it,  and  perpetually  singing  it  about  the 
house.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  *God  save,'  he  stopped,  and  said  ; 
'AiTNTY,  you  be  the  Prince,  and  I  will  call  to  see  you.'  Whereupon  *  Aunty,' 
drawing  up  in  her  chair,  assumed  the  expected  'princely  port.'  Retiring  an 
instant,  he  reentered,  bowing,  cap  in  hand :  *  Good  morning.  Sir ;  how  are  you. 
Sir  f  I  hope  you  are  well,  Sir.'  He  was  answered  with  gracious  condescen- 
sion, but  somewhat  briefly.  Finding  the  burden  of  conversation  thrown  upon 
him,  he  was  slightly  at  a  loss  ;  hesitated,  and  then  gathering  himself : 
*Er ^j  er ,  er .     I  hope  your  mother  will  be  sa'ced^  Sir,^     The 

*  Prince  '  collapsed.'  -  -  -  *  Hibbles,'  in  whom  we  recognize  an  old  and 
always  welcome  correspondent  at  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.,)  sends  us  a  little 
sketch  of  ^Lawyer  B '«  Maiden  S'peech^  delivered  at  the  bar  of  an  ad- 
joining county  :  *  It  was  a  criminal  case,  and  Lawyer  B sustained  the 

prosecution.     His  client,  a  newly-married  man,  was  serenaded  on  the  evening 
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of  the  wedding ;  and  as  an  after-piece,  the  boys,  full  of  fun,  made  a  '  forward 
movement '  on  the  hen-coop,  adding  the  melody  of  the  barn-yard  to  their  al- 
ready hideous  strains.  The  Benedict  could  not  stand  this,  and  came  down  out 
of  doors,  clothed  in  the  merest  triiie  of  a  garment,  and  boiling  with  wrath. 
Somebody  was  in  command  of  a  *  masked  battery '  behind  the  door,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  drenched  him  thoroughly.  The  parties  were  dis- 
covered, and  a  case  was  brought  for  trespass.  B ^  who  was  evidently  aim- 
ing at  a  *  sensation,'  after  a  running  view  of  the  evidence,  appealed  to  the 
*  twelve  of  his  enlightened  countrymen  *  as  follows :  *  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : 
when  a  man  for  the  firsit  time  has  been  and  got  married,  and  has  retired  to  his 
slumbers,  and  some  of  his  neighbors  come  and  kick  up  a  row  in  his  hen-pen, 
gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  and  he  goes  forth  to  protect  his  rights,  as  a  good  hus- 
band had  ought  to  do,  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  gentlemen,  is  thrown  all  over 
him,  from  head  to  foot  —  then  if  the  law  do  n't  give  no  remedy,  it  arCt  no 
use  ! '  The  Court  found  a  dollar  or  two  and  costs  —  as  a  *  remedy.' '  -  -  -  *-4 
Victim '  wTitcs  us  to  give  warning  against  transmitting  money  in  answer  to  the 
following  advertisement : 

*  A.  Great  Bargain.  —  To  all  who  may  inclose  $1, 1  will  send,  by  mail  post-paid,  a 
finely-cut  engraved  portrait  of  Gborgb  Washikotox,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  together 
with  an  elegant  portrait  of  Bexja^ix  Fbakklin  —  either  separately  at  four  shillings.  Ad- 
dress II.  C.  C, street,  Boston.' 

The  fellow  actually  sent  back  a  three-cent  and  a  one-cent  postage-stamp, 
ornamented  with  the  '  finely-cut  engraved '  heads  I  -  -  -  *  Did  the  late 
lamented  Lieut.  Derby  ('  John  Ph(enix  ')  writes  a  *  down-east '  friend,  *  leave 
articles  enough  unpublished  to  make  a  book  somewhat  near  the  size  of 
'■PhcRtiixiana ? '  Will  it  ever  be  published,  if  there  U  material  ?'  We  wish  it 
were  in  our  power  to  answer  both  these  queries  in  the  affirmative ;  but  we  do 
not  know.  -  -  -  Dean  Swift,  in  his  amusing  burlesque  of  handling  a  ship 
in  a  storm  at  sea,  should  have  had  our  backwoods  minister  at  his  elbow,  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  use  of  the  anchor.  Having  alluded  to  an  anchor  in  his 
discourse,  he  described  its  use  in  the  following  lucid  manner :  '  An  anchor  is  a 
large  iron  instrument  that  sailors  carry  to  sea  with  them,  and  when  a  storm 
arises,  they  take  it  on  shore  and  fasten  it  to  a  tree,  and  that  holds  the  ship  till 
the  storm  blows  over ! '  -  -  -  The  increase  of  travel  on  our  *  Northern 
Rail-road  of  New-Jer%ey^  (which  was  never  better  ofiBcered,  nor  carried  more, 
or  more  gratified,  passengers,  than  at  this  moment,)  makes  our  enterprising 
and  accommodating  news-agent,  Mr.  Haeselbabth,  somewhat  uncertain  aa  to  . 
the  demand  for  papers :  and  hence  sometimes,  although  rarely,  complAints  of 
local  and  travelling  readers  of  a  short  supply.  We  commend  to  buyers  and 
the  seller  this  advertisement  from  an  Eastern  journal : 

WANTED! 

A  MAN  to  sell  Daily  Papers,  that  can  please  every  body  I    A  person  to  deliver  Dafly 
Papers,  so  that  every  man  may  be  served  first  and  no  one  last  I    Also,  a  man  fhat 

can  tell  just  how  many  extra  papers  are  wanted  every  day  I    To  three  aiioh 

stant  employment  will  be  given.    Salary,  $25,000. 
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BT  CHARLBS  OODFRBT  LRLAHD. 

And  now  the  war  is  coming  upon  us  in  tremendous  earnest.  The  gale  of 
marching  myriads  has  long  sounded  in  our  ears,  the  pattering  of  bullet-drops 
is  not  strange  to  us  —  wo  only  wait  the  blinding  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
crashing  thunder-roar  which  tell  that  the  whole  North,  roused  to  fury^  has 
been  impelled  to  the  inevitable  Extreme  which  alone  can  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  its  fearful  foulness.     In  God's  name  —  let  it  go !     We  are  ready. 

The  leading  journals  of  the  country,  taking  their  cue  from  the  bolder  minds 
who  were  first  to  *  master  the  situation  *  and  fearlessly  proclaim  the  Inevitable 
Result  toward  which  we  are  drifting,  are  beginning  to  counsel  a  freer  and 
stronger  policy  on  the  part  of  Government  and  of  the  public.  People  are 
breathing  more  boldly  and  breaking  their  old  bonds  of  cant  and  prejudice  with 
the  all-smashing  hammer  oi  facts.  Timidity,  gabble  and  gammon  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  the  old  fear  of  *  abolition '  and  of  *  exasperating  the  South,'  seems  to 
sensible  men  the  paltry  phantom  of  a  *  screeching  ghostliness,'  which,  in  popu- 
lar parlance,  is  'about  played  out.*  In  the  West,  Fremont  the  Path-finder  has 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  rip  and  a  slash  which  went  with  a  thrill  of  joy  to 
every  heart.  In  the  East,  LL.D  Russell,  who  is  rapidly  learning  a  thing  or 
two,  proclaims  most  intelligently  that  *  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  issue  between 
North  and  South  is  rapidly  approaching  to  that  which  the  South  predicted  and 
feared  and  the  North  at  first  disavowed  and  does  not  now  altogether  accept : 
the  struggle  if  it  continues  will  be  narrowed  to  a  strife  between  slavery  and 
abolition.'  And  as  it  becomes  apparent  to  every  one,  that  whoever  wins  or 
loses,  the  thing  has  gone  too  far  now  to  admit  of  any  other  than  an  emancipa' 
tive  solution — people  are  becoming  really  astonished  to  find  how  easily  their 
minds  expand  to  great  truths  and  a  new  status.  When  we  shall  all  have  be- 
come daring  enough  and  great-minded  enough  to  see  this  struggle  and  its  re- 
sult fi:ee  from  all  old  party  prejudices,  then  it  will  be  *all  up  with  the  South.' 
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Let -us  try  to  master  the  situation  —  see  things  as  they  are^  without  wander- 
ing off  to  side-issues.  It  may  be,  that  long  before  these  lines  meet  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  a  terrible  battle  will  have  been  fought,  and  cries  of  joy  or  woe 
have  rung  over  the  land.  But  the  end  will  not  be  yet  Government  may  have 
followed  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  of  freeing  the  slaves  of  rebels.  But  the 
end  will  not  be  yet.  Government  may  go  further  still,  and  with  a  righteous 
besom  of  wTath  sweep  the  Curse  out  of  the  Border  Tobacco  States  and  leave 
them  free  to  take  rank  among  civilized  countries.  But  the  end  will  not  be  yet. 
It  might  bo  here,  if  the  South  chose.  Just  where  they  now  stand  an  apoca- 
lyptic heaven  flash  of  common-sense  —  a  miracle — might  by  inducing  the 
South  to  implore  peace  and  go  homo  to  a  *  Slaveownia,'  reduced  to  Cotton-dom, 
avert  the  stupendous  disaster  which  now  hangs  over  them.  But  dark,  dread- 
ful, damnable,  I  see  the  Inevitable  Horror — awful  to  me  as  to  the  South  — 
creeping  up  sluggishly  from  the  swampy  poison-land — the  dim  devil-spectre 
of  Skkvilk  Rebellion  1 

AVhcn  Emancipation  for  the  sake  of  the  Wliite  Man,  and  not  of  the  N^ro, 
and  not  on  *  abolition '  grounds,  was  first  urged  in  these  pages,  it  was  received 
with  incredulity  and  objection  from  vigorous  minds  of  ail  sides.  Since  then  it 
ha!%  been  freely  discussed  as  a  national  measure  and  as  an  inevitable  Expe- 
diency. U promptly  acted  on,  in  connection  with  certain  other  war-measures, 
it  may  even  yet  —  nay,  very  probably  will — serve  to  settle  the  great  problem. 
But  the  action  must  be  very  prompt,  nay,  more,  it  must  be  executed  in  con- 
nection with  certain  other  administrative  and  military  measures,  the  whole  re- 
quiring a  comprehonsive  and  <neryetic  talent  of  the  very  highest,  nay,  of  the 
most  unusual  nature  —  on  the  part  of  Government. 

That  Emancipation  will  be  a  terrible  weapon  against  the  South,  no  one 
doubts.  Within  two  days*  foot-travel  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  are  nearly 
one  niilUon  blaejcs !  Suppose  Canada  brought  down  to  Mason  and  Dixon's — 
as  it  l\as  been  offcotually  for  some  years  to  a  few  thousand  negroes  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland — and  many  mon^  than  a  million  will  become  as  Delawmre  slaves 
nc»w  ar^,  practically  more  than  half-free.  A  Delaware  slave,  who  lives  within 
an  aflerncs>n  s  run  of  the  Underground  Railroad  is  treated  like  a  white  farm- 
laK"»n?r.  and  is  a  vor>-  ditforent  persv^n  feom  a  Virginia  *  field-hand.'  That  he  is 
insolent^  lasy  and  miserable,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  That  he  is  inferior  to  a 
white  sorvantn  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  their  masters  prefer  them,  kt 
thc:i\.  l^ut  ihorv  should  be  no  robbitrr  of  UrLioa-loving  slaveholders  on  the 
Border.  l\»y  suoh  men  f:»r  their  slaves*  exaoting  the  strongest  guarantees  of 
their  tlvLv.:T.  The  dobi  w:ll  be  enonnous^  I  doubt  not.  Bat  a  mora  effective 
moaus  of  builAing  up  a  Virion  iviriy  ir.  the  South  does  not  exist  Those  who 
wish  to  be  t\!i«  tor  their  ohattcls  will  it  cnoe  s:ar.i  opposed  to  the  rest,  ojm2  a 
I'mL*"*  t«j-:5  V  /■—,-:'.  1  c:  this  be  remeciVerwi  Let  the  paymeiits  bo  Ifto 
those  IV w  n»*de  :ii  tho  $-.*u;h  :Vr  'irsr?  tnuisrVr*  of  $!*▼««.  «.i  »a#fti/Mtfati;  tiie 
sul>s*\;'.ier.:s  to  Ve  o^*:t:i*.\gv:i:.  v.i  our  hAr-u:^,  oa  g-xxi  coaduct  oq  thopsrtof 
th.se  to  whora  thev  are  /I.:e.  Vh,**e  who  wul  :*.,>:  sell  their  slavYs  to  GofHn- 
saier.t  w-.V.  i- all  v^''"*"-~*7-  *-  ''''"^'  ^^'^  them  cows  to  Coctoift-doiB,  wliidi 
wiV..  h,^  ^^ttir^g  thetn  sV,eA';.\  hiv-  y-c  a:::ch^r  jiugh  oa  thwr  TotMcoKBovder 
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dup6s.  Let  the  tiger-cat's  paw  be  by  this  methdl^^ 
have  no  fear  of  the  old  Cotton  cat  There,  down  in  '?fe 
yellow-fever  realm,  the  *  elite '  may  plan  and  plot  Mexican  conquests  forever. 
Since  the  war  begun,  thousands  of  slaves  have  already  been  sent  further  South 
to  avoid  their  total  loss.  The  numbers  which  would  be  sent  after  them  in 
'  case  of  a  declaration  of  Emancipation  would  materially  diminish  the  amount 
which  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  remainder. 

But  as  ninety-nine  Southerners  in  a  hundred,  when  one  speaks  of  free-labor 
on  plantations,  begin  at  once  to  talk  about  rice-fields,  just  so  do  many  North- 
erners, when  Emancipation  is  proposed,  begin  with  a  doleful  cry  as  to  what 
shall  be  clone  with  one  or  two,  or  say  three  million  free  blacks  ?  In  Heaven's 
name,  can  nobody  rise  above  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  two  or  three 
million  negroes  when  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
WHirS  MEN  are  at  stake ! !  Just  now  there  are  in  the  South  four  million  negroes 
who  degrade,  provincialize  and  vulgarize  thrice  their  number  of  whites,  while 
they  are  a  curse  and  a  torment  to  twenty  million  of  the  most  advanced  of 
white  men  in  the  North.  A  pretty  scruple  of  conscience  this,  and  a  nice  donkey 
side-gate  to  strain  at,  while  we  make  no  bones  of  the  great  camel  portal  of  a 
war  I  But  the  free  blacks  will  starve !  Well,  let  them  starve !  Better  that 
than  starvation  for  all  of  us.  Do  you  believe,  potterer  and  dough-face,  that  the 
South  is  going  to  turn  bach  I  As  well  expect  the  roaring  tornado  to  turn  back 
firom  its  course.  But  really  there  will  not  be  any  starvation  or  un-manage- 
abUity  in  the  case.  White  labor  will  flow  in,  scattered  here  and  there  even  a 
few  millions  of  lazy,  miserable  blacks  will  vanish  —  as  they  have  done  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  day  of  emancipation  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  salva- 
tion of  Virginia,  a  State  which  should,  and  shall  yet  be,  as  glorious  in  pros- 
perity as  she  is  beautiful  by  nature,  and  has  been  eminent  in  history.  From 
the  day  in  which  the  filthy  curse  of  Slavery  is  removed  from  her,  her  land  will 
rise  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Mark  the  prophecy.  I  know  now  of  more 
than  one  Virginia  land-holder  who  has  urged  this  war  on  because  he  foresees 
its  inevitable  termination,  and  in  it  his  own  augmented  prosperity. 

I  call  this  the  inevitable  termination,  because  I  see  that  every  victory, 
either  of  the  North  or  the  South,  portends  increased  exasperation,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  Emancipation.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  dead  as  a  door-nail,  and 
the  coming  results  of  its  death  are  plain  to  every  one.  But  unless  we  give  in 
to  this  fact,  nay,  even  if  we  proclaim  Emancipation,  as  we  sJiaU^  and  unless  the 
North  speedily  cooperate  with  the  South  to  settle  the  trouble,  I  see  a  storm 
rising  which  may  yet  settle  every  thing  with  fire  and  blood.  I  have  spoken ; 
I  mean  Servile  Insurrection.  While  we  are  fighting,  strangling,  ravaging,  and 
starving  on  the  Border,  the  devil  is  raising  his  head  away  down  South  in  pixie. 
It  is  not  the  petty  knowledge  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  black  whijih  in  sud^ 
tremendous  times  as  these  can  avail  to  prevent  the  comprehension  of  a  great, 
unavoidable,  horrible  truth.  No  use  to  tell  me  that  Joe  and  Cuff  and  Y/bIIow 
Bob  are  going  to  fight  along  with  old  Master.  You  fools  I  Do  not  you  your- 
selves say  that  the  negro  is  a  mere  grown  child,  an  inferior  animal,  a  black 
blunderhead,  given  to  impulse  ?   Well,  I  do  not  deny  it.    But  by  the  Power  of 
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Vengeance,  if  he  is  so,  look  out  for  yourselves  I  Are  there  not  in  Carolina,  as  in 
Guinea,  here  and  there  on  every  large  plantation,  what  you  call  '  tonguey  nig- 
gers '  ?  Is  this  great  black  mass  entirely  without  leaven  ?  Does  it  not  sweep 
into  wars,  revolts,  and  Satan's  own  carnivals  even  in  Africa  ?  Will  not  some 
*  tonguey  nigger'  here  and  there,  some  fine  day,  start  some  mad  Obeah  notion ; 
some  crazed  blood-and-bones,  half-Methodist,  half-African  frenzy,  which  will 
go  rolling  on  like  a  wave  over  the  fire-sea  of  an  inferno  ?  Just  at  present  they 
have  caught  up  your  military  anti-Northern  fi*enzy.  Do  you  not  think  that 
your  own  madness  will  pass  over  to  them,  and  take  a  negro  form  ?  A  gang  of 
monkeys  know  enough  for  such  hideous  pranks ;  when  a  thousand  negroes 
find  in  one  spot  that  they  are  too  strong  for  the  home-guard,  then  the  gunpow- 
der goes ! 

Could  I  speak  to  the  South,  I  would  implore  them  to  avert  this  demon's 
drama.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  fear  and  awe  which  would  counsel  an^ 
measure,  however  desperate,  to  avert  it.  Of  late  weeks  information  firom 
those  now  most  practically  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  plantations  in  Cotton- 
dom,  has  poured  into  me  —  not  fi'om  Abolitionists  — ^and  the  blackness  of  de- 
solation which  the  calmest  view  rmist  take  from  such  facts  is  terrific.  It  is  not 
that  an  overseer  has  been  murdered  here,  or  a  gang  been  refiractory  there ;  it 
is  the  suppressed  conviction  in  so  many  intelligent  Southern  minds  of  what  k 
COMING,  which  awes  me.  "Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  South  I  When  the  whole  in- 
telligent white  mind  of  a  Continent  is  rolling  in  convulsions,  tearing  up  society 
to  its  roots,  overwhelming  fortunes,  ways  of  life,  lives^  turning  priests  to  war- 
riors, women  to  men  ;  can  it  be  expected  that  the  fierce,  half-animal,  vindictive 
negro  will  escape  ?  Happy !  Yes,  he  is  happy  —  as  a  gorilla  in  a  cocoa^mt 
tree.  And  the  gorilla,  when  he  is  '  mad,'  drives  the  lion  and  tiger  before  him, 
just  as  the  wild  blacks  of  San-Domingo  overwhelmed  superior  numbers  of  the 
old  French  troops,  whose  mustaches  had  grown  gray  in  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  South  !  Do  you  think,  Southerners,  that  these 
are  bard  times !  Wait  and  you  shall  see  such  disaster  as  humanity  nevcfr 
dreamed  of,  not  when  Goth  or  Vandal  ravaged  Rome.  May  God  ayert  it !  but 
I  cannot  forget  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  years  of  such  fearful  insolenoe  of 
oppression  and  of  outrageous  sneers  at  the  very  ground-principles  of  human- 
ity, as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  must  call  for  some  expiation.  O  my  coun- 
trymen all  I  for  the  love  of  that  God,  forget  something  of  these  past  wrongs, 
and  act  quichly  and  promptly.  In  mercy  to  the  South,  and  for  the  credit  of 
our  common  humanity,  rally  and  prevent  this  coming  evil  Limit  it  by  Eman- 
cipation, abridge  it  by  the  most  strenuous  and  energetic  measures  in  war.  For 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  ours,  conquer  the  South  speedily.  Strike,  strike 
furiously,  by  land  and  sea.  Fast  and  deep  —  cut  and  scarify  —  capture  efwiy 
sea-board  town,  at  any  and  every  sacrifice  ;  hold  to  the  West,  pour  down  your 
legions  from  the  North,  pour  in  your  millions  of  money  —  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life  —  ah  !  yes,  and  if  he  had  fairly  slain  a  brother  in  btt* 
tie,  even  as  much  to  bring  that  brother  back  again  to  life. 

AVoe,  woe,  woe  unutterable  to  the  South  unless  its  career  be  speedilf 
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checked !  Of  all  the  curses  ever  dreamed  of,  its  victories  over  the  North  will 
be  the  cursedest.  When  this  bloody  drama  first  swept  on,  I  prayed  and  hoped 
for  Northern  success  as  an  impulse  to  the  holy  cause  of  free  labor  and  of 
Progress.  But  now  I  await  it  in  agony  as  the  preventive  to  such  a  diabolical 
disaster  as  will  rend  the  heart  even  of  an  enemy,  and  make  Christendom  stand 
aghast.  Acty  men  of  the  North  —  come  down  by  millions  '■ —  pour  out  blood 
and  gold  —  do  any  thing,  every  thing  to  avert  these  horrors.  Strengthen  the 
brave  McClellan  —  let  your  press  and  your  orators  urge  Border  State  Eman- 
cipation as  the  greatest  public  measure ;  let  there  be  waves  on  waves  of  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  the  war ;  be  fierce  and  wild  if  you  will,  for  verily  if  you  are  to 
have  a  father-land  united  and  free  from  the  greatest  horror  of  history,  nothing 
less  will  save  you.  And  you,  0  women  of  the  North !  regard  this  crisis  with 
your  dear  womens'  hearts  in  its  deepest  home  significance.  If  you  would  see 
peace,  aid  war.  The  more  you  urge  and  aid  now,  the  sooner  will  you  have  the 
dear  ones  again  with  you.  But  oh  !  above  all,  remember  that  for  the  sake  of 
your  foes  themselves,  you  should  do  all  in  your  power  to  overcome  them.  It 
is  but  the  subduing  of  a  delirious  patient  for  his  own  good. 

Woe,  woe  to  the  South  !  Not  by  my  will,  not  by  thine,  but  by  that  of  a 
terrible  avenging  Destiny.  Ah !  there  is  good  cause  to  fear  that  all  is  well- 
nigh  too  late.  The  supine,  dilly-dallying,  palliative  course  which  our  Govern- 
ment once  pursued,  is  now  bearing  its  crop  of  curses  thick  and  fast.  He  who 
saw  in  a  vision  Hell  uncovered,  and  the  fiends  streaming  on  in  dense  torrent 
toward  the  doomed  city,  saw  nothing  more  horrible  than  what  clear,  impar- 
tial, common-sense  sees  sweeping  toward  the  devoted  South-land.  Let  those 
who  wonder  at  the  fearful  majesty  of  the  Fate  of  the  old  Greek  di^ama,  which 
rolled  in  solemn  horror  down  over  the  doomed  generations  under  a  mytliic  ma- 
lediction, now  look  upon  a  greater  and  more  stupendous  catastrophe  than  ^s- 
chylus  ever  dreamed  of.  Whoso  sheddeth .man's  blood  by  man  sliall  his  blood 
be  shed.  But  what  murder  is  here  meant  ?  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  deeper 
murder  than  that  of  the  body  —  the  slaughter  of  the  soul,  the  crushing 
down  of  human  dignity,  the  reviling  of  Free  Labor,  the  preaching  of  Mud- 
Sill  doctrines,  the  sneering  at  poor  humble  toil,  the  mocking  of  white  serfs, 
the  crushing  out  of  poor  sufferers  in  the  social  scale,  the  breaking  utterly  of 
those  whom  God  has  already  bruised.  ITiis  is  the  murder  spoken  of,  this  is 
what  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  great  democrat  —  I  speak  in  all  reverence  —  spoke 
against  and  died  for.  In  every  form,  theoretically  and  literally,  you  have  for 
an  age  practised  this  art  of  murder  on  your  slaves  at  home,  and  not  less  bit- 
terly, when  you  dared,  on  us,  who  were  allied  to  you.  Your  legislators  treat- 
ed ours  as  the  representatives  of  menials  and  mechanics.  Your  whole  word 
and  work  from  alpha  to  omega,  was  a  cursing  of  the  poor.  The  poor/  His 
children,  your  humble,  lowly  brothers  I  Did  you  see  no  storm  gathering 
slowly  far  in  the  distance  ?  Had  you  no  faith  in  the  awful  and  mysterious  Law 
of  Nature  as  of  God,  which  brings  all  at  last  to  a  level  ?  Know  you  no  com- 
pensation ?    Now  the  hour  has  come. 

Not  but  that  we  too  of  the  North  have  sinned,  and  are  to  have  some  pun- 
ishment.   Merchandising  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  soul ;  dollar-hunting  even 
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to  a  proverb;  out  Jew-ing  the  Jew,  and  shaming  the  Gentile;  displaying  the 
shallowest  and  most  pretentious  Pharisaism ;  forgetting  the  Beautiful  in  mere 
Mammoned  ostentation ;  suffering  all  possible  scoundrelism  in  the  councils  <^ 
every  city ;  defiling  every  legislative  body  with  a  lobby ;  knowing  and  suffering 
justice  to  become  such  a  mockery,  as  it  has  been  and  is  in  this  very  New-Tork ; 
tolerating  oflBcials  who  should  grace  the  gallows ;  smiling  tolerantly  on  open 
humbug ;  encouraging  journals  to  become  common  sewers ;  making  divinities 
of  apes,  knaves,  and  fat-headed  Philistines,  who  had  piled  together  fortunes ; 
elevating  any  *  popular '  demagogue  above  men  gifted  with  pure  genius  —  all  of 
these,  my  friends,  form  a  black  bead-roll,  and  for  these  you  must  suffer.  There 
must  be  a  thunder-storm  to  clear  the  air ;  thank  €k)D,  this  war  is  rapidly  enough 
raising  your  minds  to  a  higher  standard,  and  inspiring  you  with  great  and  no- 
ble ideas.  But  of  the  great  sin  I  acquit  you  ;  you  have  not  depreciated  Labor, 
nor  cursed  the  poor.  There  your  hands  are  the  cleanest  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  I  love  you.  No  boy,  however  wretched  or  humble,  has  been  without  a 
chance  among  you  to  rise  as  high  as  the  highest.  For  that,  God  bless  you  I 
In  the  shallowest,  vainest,  most  would-be-aristocratic  society  of  your  cities, 
there  is  more  tenderness  toward  misfortune,  and  less  blunt  allusion  to  *  infe- 
riors,' than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  You  do  n't  talk  of  a  canaille 
or  of  *  mud-sills,*  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  call  you  both  great  and  good-hearted. 
For  all  that,  God  bless  you  I  You  have  given  the  widest  scope  to  new  inven- 
tions, new  projects,  new  theories,  new  plans  of  every  sort,  size,  shape  and 
color,  like  good,  brave,  enterprising  fellows,  as  you  are ;  and  nobody  is  re- 
garded by  you  as  less  of  a  gentleman,  or  F.  F.,  because  he  has  invented  an 
apple-paring  machine,  or  a  patent  mouse-trap.  You  have  over-reached  your 
brother,  and  *  done '  him  very  frequently  on  a  trade  in  a  most  shameful  man- 
ner ;  but  you  have  not  outlawed  or  trampled  on  him,  and  slain  his  soul  for 
very  malevolence ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  with  the  greatest  good  will  *  set  him 
up  again,'  and  borne  it  with  great  philosophy  when  he  treated  you  in  like  man- 
ner. As  you  have  sinned,  so  shall  you  be  punished  in  the  storm  of  wrath  now 
raging  around  us.  And  as  you  have  done  well,  so  shall  you  be  rewarded  when 
it  passes  away. 

But  woe,  woe,  woe  unto  the  South  in  that  storm,  unless  by  a  miracle  they 
escape  its  horrors !  Suppose  them  victors  over  us  —  suppose  them  masters  of 
Maryland  and  Washington,  and  what  you  will.  Will  tJuit  conciliate  into  inert 
submission  twenty  millions  of  stubborn  Northerners,  who  have  thus  far  been 
stimulated  more  by  reverses  than  by  success  ?  Why,  our  whole  industrious 
lives  are  but  one  conquering  of  adversities,  and  struggling  with  difficulties. 
Life,  which  flows  away  as  a  river  in  Dream-land  with  all  of  you  Southrons,  is 
a  fight  and  a  wrestle  with  Fortune  for  nearly  all  of  us ;  and  when  it  is  not 
so  we  make  it  such.  When  a  Yankee  turns  boot-black,  and  gives  up  forever 
because  he  has  had  a  note  protested,  then  and  not  till  then  will  he  give  up  the 
idea  of  warring  on  you.  Woo,  woe,  woe!  Do  you  not  know  that  the  'fimat- 
icism '  of  the  North  is  now  only  just  beginning  to  kindle  ?  Do  you  know  what 
your  own  overwhelming  enthusiasm  is  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  yindictiTe 
hatred  of  a  race  inferior  in  many  things,  and  absurdly  vain  of  its  superiority 
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in  a  few  gifts  toward  another  which  is  greater  in  almost  every  thing  which  con- 
stitutes real  superiority  in  this  age.  That  is  your  enthusiasm  —  a  hatred  as 
malignant  as  that  of  a  lashed  slave.  Do  you  think  that  your  chances  will  be 
better  when  a  hatred  quite  as  bitter,  and  ten  times  more  stubborn,  rages  all 
through  our  twenty  millions  I  'But  we  of  the  North  always  hated  you.'  We 
did  not  When  this  war  broke  out  there  was  not  one  Northern  man  in  a  hun- 
dred who  would  not  have  gladly  left  you  in  peace  with  your  slaves,  to  do  what 
you  pleased  forever,  South  of  the  isothermal  line.  The  present  Administration 
would  have  only  been  too  glad  to  let  you  alone,  and  have  protected  you  with 
all  its  armies.  But  you  would  not  know  the  truth,  you  teased  your  fancied 
sore,  you  fed  yourselves  fat  and  foul  with  lies,  you  sowed  the  wind  —  and  you 
must  reap  the  whirlwind  1 

The  end  is  not  yet.  But  we  are  at  the  beginning  thereof.  Through  fire 
and  smoke,  cannon-thunder  and  the  wail  of  myriads,  we  see  greater  convul- 
sions, but  still  we  know  what  must  come,  and  are  conscious  of  our  own 
strength  to  take  us  through.  Bear  one  fact  in  mind,  the  whole  country  has 
ere  this  determined  that  as  a  preliminary,  Slmery  in  the  Border  States  must  he 
destroyed  I 
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BT     JOHN     P.     BROWJ 


*  Ay  !  Shah  i  Shahan, 

Ay  I  Noor  i  Yezdan, 
Tahtindi  var  al  • 
Feriman  i  Shadan/ 


0  Queen  of  all  Sovereigns  I 

0  Light  of  all  Lands ! 
Ascend  thy  proud  throne, 

Make  known  thy  commands  : 
All  the  world  will  obey  thee, 

Let  it  know  but  thy  will ; 
Thy  subjects  adore  thee, 

As  bound  by  a  spell : 
Like  an  artist-drawn  spirit, 

Like  a  star  firom  the  sky, 
'Tis  thy  beauty  enchants  them, 

As  the  moon  from  on  high. 
The  tongue  speaks  thy  praises. 

Hearts  echo  the  sound. 
Both  are  pierced  by  thy  beauty, 

Yet  are  proud  of  the  wound. 
As  the  rose-garden  gladdens 

The  sad  lover  of  Art, 
So  thy  presence,  0  fair  one ! 

Gives  Spring  to  each  heart. 
Constantinople,  AprU  \Wi,  1861. 
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THREE  NIGHTS  IN  A  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BT     J.     WARRBM     NBWCOMB,     JR. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give,  in  my  rendering  of  the  fonoi\ing  strange  story, 
either  the  manner  or  the  language  in  which  my  friend  related  it  as  we  sat 
through  the  long  night,  he  speaking  and  I  listening.  I  cannot  reproduce  his 
manner.  I  have  forgotten  his  words.  I  tell  the  tale  in  the  first  person,  he- 
cause  that  form  of  narrative  gives  more  effect  to  its  horrihle  features,  and  the 
horror  that  is  in  it  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  its  chief  value  and  interest  As 
for  its  truth,  I  can  only  vouch  for  my  fiiiend's  ordinary  and  usual  accuracy  of 
statement.     Here  is  his  story : 

Several  years  since,  just  after  Death  had  heen  fearfully  busy  in  our  fiunily, 
sundering  tie  after  tic,  and  leaving  this  world  almost  too  dismal  for  existence, 
my  only  remaining  sister  and  I  resolved  to  leave  New-York  for  a  time,  and  to 
seek  in  the  far  country  that  peace  of  which  familiar  sights  and  sounds  deprived 
us.  We  sought  neither  fashionable  watering-place  nor  crowded  moimtain- 
tops,  but  rather  some  secluded  village,  where  there  were  none  to  know  or  dis- 
turb us,  and  where  we  might  possibly  gather  our  shattered  lives  together  again 
and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  world  that  still  lay  in  the  long  track  of  the  life- 
pilgrimage  before  us. 

With  this  intent  I  went  to  Vermont,  and  pursuing  my  search  with  little 
other  purpose  than  a  vague  longing  for  retirement,  selected  as  our  abiding-place 
a  small  village,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  silent,  save  what  babble  was 
made  by  a  stream  that  ran  darkly  and  furiously  down  between  rocky  borders. 
On  every  hand,  beyond  the  narrow  valley,  a  giant  growth  of  pines  frowned 
upon  the  place,  and  above  the  pineS  there  stood  up  against  the  sky  rugged  and 
gray  rocks,  around  which  in  times  of  tempest  the  lightnings  seemed  to  play  as 
by  right.  It  was  a  dreary  place,  that  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten by  the  great  world  without. 

^  This,'  I  said,  ^  is  the  place  we  seek.  In  its  strange  apathy  and  silence  we 
will  sleep  away  the  sorrow  that  possesses  us  I '  The  very  air  and  spirit  of  the 
spot  were  akin  to  my  feelings  and  my  grief. 

I  learned  that  there  was  a  house  to  let  a  short  distance  from  the  long  street 
that  formed  the  village.  This  house  had  been  some  time  without  a  tenant,  and 
was  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent.  Finding  the  agent  for  the  property,  I  learned  that 
the  owner  resided  in  a  distant  State,  and  that  the  building,  though  somowhat 
out  of  repair,  could  readily  be  put  in  a  habitable  condition.  With  the  agent  I 
walked  up  the  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion,  to  ascertain  by  personal  exami- 
nation whether  his  tale  were  all  exaggeration.  I  found  a  high,  square,  red 
brick  building  of  two  and  a  half  stories,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  waate  of 
overgrown,  neglected  lawn  and  garden,  with  a  few  shambling  out-houses  in  the 
rear.    The  fences  had  fallen  to  decay ;  there  were  no  blinds  to  the  tall  and ! 
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row  windows ;  no  cornice  to  relieve  the  bare  and  blank  aspect  of  the  walls. 
The  chimneys  stood  up  stiff  and  straight,  with  no  warmth  of  homely  smoke 
rising  from  their  black  throats ;  all  was  desolate,  dreary  and  uninviting.  Still, 
the  house  had  an  air  of  faded  respectability,  and  seemed  to  wear  even  its  thread- 
bare decay  with  a  certain  pride.  It  was  like  some  men  we  see  —  poor  fellows 
in  mouldy  and  ragged  clothing  who  *  have  seen  better  days.'  *  It  cost  more  to 
build  it,'  the  agent  said,  Hhan  any  two  houses  in  town.' 

*It  is  just  the  place,'  I  thought;  *my  soul  is  in  unison  with  its  desolation 
and  decay.'  As  we  stood  gazing  up  at  its  exterior,  a  solitary  crow  flapped 
slowly  overhead,  and  turning  its  eyes  down  upon  us,  gave  one  cracked  and 
doleful  croak,  and  then  passed  on. 

We  entered  the  building,  and  passed  through  it  from  cellar  to  garret.  It 
had  once  been  a  fine  house.  The  rooms  were  high,  the  hall  broad,  the  stairs  of 
easy  ascent.  In  the  kitchen  was  a  wide  and  deep  fire-place,  in  which  hung  an 
old-fashioned  iron  '  crane.'  The  last  occupants  had  left  behind  them  a  broad, 
high-backed  settle,  upon  which  doubtless,  in  years  gone  by,  there  had  been  no 
littie  tender  love-making.  The  hearth-stone  was  a  large  slab  of  white  marble. 
I  noticed  it  particularly  on  account  of  an  unsightly  crack  across  its  centre. 

Beside  the  kitchen,  there  were,  on  the  lower  floor,  a  large  dining-room,  two 
parlors  with  folding-doors,  and  a  room  opening  into  both  kitchen  and  hall,  in 
the  rear  of  the  dining-room,  which,  though  small,  would  accommodate  my 
desk,  a  study-table,  and  the  few  books  I  should  bring  with  me.  This  room 
opened  into  the  hall  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stair- way. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  house,  from  front  to  rear,  ran  the  hall,  and  the 
solid  stair-case,  with  a  heavy  mahogany  balustrade,  rose  evenly  and  gently  to 
the  second  story.  The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  corresponded  in  size  and 
position  to  those  below,  and  there  was  over  all  a  largo  and  lofty  garret,  lighted 
by  half-windows.  One  portion  of  this  space  was  partitioned  off,  and  it  struck 
me  that  my  guide  slightly  shuddered  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  to  the 
chamber  thus  formed.  Indeed  he  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  ignore  its  ex- 
istence, but  I  insisted  upon  seeing  the  entire  house.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  the  room,  excepting  a  portrait  in  oil  of  a  thin,  dark-featured 
old  man,  that  hung  upon  the  wall.  It  was  poorly  done,  and  yet  it  had  a  cer- 
tain life  about  it  difficult  to  describe.  You  have  met  just  such  old  men  in  the 
streets  hundreds  of  times,  I  dare  say,  and  passed  them  with  an  involuntary 
feeling  of  dislike  and  dread  ;  some  faces,  after  many  years,  gather  so  much  of 
the  Satanic  in  their  expression. 

*  Who  was  that  ? '  I  asked. 

*  An  old  man  who  lived  here  years  ago,'  the  agent  said. 
'  Was  he  not  insane  ? ' 

*  I  believe  so,'  the  man  said  shortly,  and  then  he  rather  hastily  closed  the 
door,  and  we  descended  to  the  ground  floor. 

The  house  was  damp  and  mouldy  from  long  disease.  Dust  was  piled  every 
where,  and  there  was  a  silence  not  known  to  human  habitations.  We  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  the  only  living  things  that  had  disturbed  this  deathly  silence  for 
long  years.     Even  the  spiders  had  died  from  want  of  prey,  and  their  forsaken 
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webs  fluttered  tenantless  in  the  comers,  or  hung  from  the  ceilings  in  dii^  and 
useless  festoons. 

Before  we  parted,  I  had  hired  this  dismal  house  for  &  year.  Sereral  we^ 
were  occupied  in  getting  it  into  a  habitable  state,  a  feat  finally  accomplished  bj 
the  agent,  aided  by  half  the  old  women  in  the  village.  Then  we  brought  np 
such  furniture  as  we  needed  for  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  study,  and  fat 
three  bod-rooms  on  the  second  floor,  oxxr  maid-senrant  positively  refusing  to 
sleep  in  '  that  lonesome  garret' 

I  consider  it  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  time  firom  my  hiring  the 
place  to  our  finally  moving  into  it,  no  one  in  the  village  had  even  so  much  as 
hinted  that  it  was  haunted,  or  given  us  a  single  clue  to  the  awful  mystery  that 
hung  around  it.  Some  knowledge  they  had,  I  know,  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
long  ago  enacted  there,  although  they  were  not  acquainted  with  its  entirety  as 
I  so  fearfully  became. 

Do  you  believe  in  clairvoyance  ?  in  spiritualism  ?  or  in  the  jwwer  of  the 
soul  during  sleep  to  receive  intelligence  denied  to  it  while  awake  f  Can  you 
tell  what  sleep  is ;  what  dreams  are,  or  in  how  much  a  life  separate  fh>m  the 
body  is  permitted  to  the  soul,  under  certain  circumstances,  before  death  ?  Or 
how  far  disembodied  spirits  have  the  power  to  haunt  old  scenes  and  reproduce 
old  actions,  so  that  living  men,  influenced  by  the  dead,  shall  say :  *  The  place  is 
haunted  *  ?  The  speculation  is  extensive,  never-ending.  Every  man  has  read 
and  heard  of  ghosts,  witches  and  hobgoblins.  Listen  and  you  shall  hear  what 
befell  me,  living,  breathing,  sober  and  sceptical. 

We  entered  our  new  homo  on  a  cold  and  gloomy  Friday  in  November.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents  from  the  leaden  clouds,  and  the  wind  soughed  and  moaned 
through  the  dreary  pine  forest.  Naught  was  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  but 
dark  mountains  and  dull  sky,  and  within  was  little  to  cheer  us  by  its  contrast 
Fires  had  been  lighted  in  all  the  rooms.  On  the  kitchen-hearth  a  great  pile  of 
logs  roared  defiance  to  the  blast,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  cheerlessness  and 
chilliness  about  the  place  that  no  artificial  warmth  seemed  able  to  dispeL  My 
sister  Alice  trembled  and  shivered  as  we  entered,  and  when  we  sat  together 
after  tea,  soberly  discussing  oiu:  simple  plans  for  the  year's  life  before  us,  she 
pressed  close  to  my  side,  glancing  timidly  now  and  again  about  the  room. 

After  she  had  placed  a  lamp  upon  my  study-table  and  kindly  taken  down 
one  or  two  old  favorites  from  the  book-case  for  my  possible  necessities,  she 
turned  to  kiss  me  '  good  night,'  and  placing  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  said  in 
a  low  and  fearful  voice :  *  Henry,  what  if  the  place  is  haunted  I  * 

I  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  What  if  it  were  ?  Well,  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  fear  the  power  of  evil ;  of  all  others,  my  sister  had  least  cause,  and  so  I 
told  her  as  cheerfully  as  I  could.  But  still,  after  she  was  gone,  the  thoof^t 
clung  to  me :  *  What  if  the  house  were  haunted  I ' 

I  banished  the  thought,  and  taking  up  a  book,  was  soon  lost  in  the  qoM 
past.  Thus  I  read  until  the  kitchen  clock  had  struck  eleven,  when  I  closed 
the  volume,  and  passing  up  the  stairs  to  my  bed-room,  was  soon  asleep. 

It  was  singular  that  in  my  dream  I  should  know  that  old  man  so  weD, :  a 
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hard-featured,  mean-spirited,  and  thoroughly  selfish  wretch,  with  more  intellect 
than  feeling,  and  not  too  much  of  either.  It  was  strange  that  I  should  so  tho- 
roughly, and  yet  so  briefly,  have  knowledge  of  all  his  past  life,  all  his  petty 
meannesses,  his  lusts,  his  sordid  selfishness.  It  was  passing  strange  that  I 
should  become  so  incorporated  into  the  very  essence  of  his  soul  that  I  discerned 
eyen  the  minute  gradations  by  which  he  changed  fi*om  an  innocent  child  to  the 
evil  thing  I  saw  him.  It  will  be  fearful  if,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  men's  souls 
shall  be  so  laid  bare  to  the  souls  of  other  men  I 

This  old  man,  in  my  dream,  had  saved  and  scraped  together  money,  little 
by  little,  till  at  length  his  sole  labor  was  to  increase  by  usury  and  careful 
•peculation  the  wealth  he  had  amassed.  He  had  a  certain  pride,  too,  and  he 
built  this  gaunt,  brick  house  and  buried  himself  in  it — buried  himself  with  an 
aacient  house-keeper  as  miserly  as  himself  From  day  to  day  this  pair  vege- 
tated, unwholesome  human  fungi,  dry  and  useless  excrescences  on  life. 

Vegetated  thus,  till  there  came  one  day  a  letter,  edged  with  black,  inform- 
ing the  miser  that  a  very  wealthy  kinsman,  dying  a  widower,  had  designated 
him  as  guardian  to  his  only  child  and  heiress.  Thus  it  came  that  a  dark-haired 
beauty  glided,  calm  and  self-possessed,  into  the  mazes  of  my  dream.  She  was 
haughty,  and  of  a  commanding  presence,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  great  length 
of  limb,  and  an  imperial  bust.  Fond  of  dress,  of  rich  food,  andf  I  fear,  of  wine. 
Not  particularly  given  to  lovers,  too  self-reliant  and  too  proud  for  that. 

They  were  an  odd  &mily,  and  it  will  seem  strange  to  you  that  she  should 
have  desired  to  remain  under  her  guardian's  roof  during  even  the  few  months 
that  were  wanting  to  her  majority.  It  was  not  strange  to  me,  though,  who 
saw  the  pleasure  she  took  in  making  the  old  man  cringe  before  her  haughti- 
ness, and  in  humbling  the  pride  of  the  ancient  house-keeper. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  all  the  ward's  scorn  for  the  guardian ;  all  the  guardian's 
*hatred  of  the  ward.  I  saw,  also,  the  glitter  of  his  wicked  eyes  when  her  lovely 
arms  wore  bracelets  heavier  than  common,  or  jewels  of  rare  brilliancy  flashed 
in  her  hair  or  heaved  upon  her  bosom.  As  for  the  house-keeper,  she  loved 
and  hated  with  her  master.  It  was  a  pleasant  household  during  those  few 
months  —  a  lovely  household  and  cheerful  to  contemplate !  So  much  so,  that 
in  the  contemplation — with  all  the  varying  emotions  of  its  members  laid  bare 
before  me  —  I  grew  quite  weary,  and  longed  to  recover  the  individuality  I 
seemed  to  have  strangely  lost. 

The  months  glided  swiftly  on,  and  the  time  for  her  final  departure  drew 
nigh.  As  it  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  the  old  man's  eyes  glittered  more  and 
more  as  he  gazed  at  her,  and  that  within  his  soul  a  dark  and  terrible  purpose 
was  beginning  to  be  formed.  I  followed  its  growth,  day  by  day,  as  in  the 
French  models  one  follows  the  chick,  as,  change  after  change,  it  progresses 
during  incubation  from  the  formless  germ  to  the  young  bird  that  finally  chips 
the  shell  •  Thus  there  was  growing  in  the  miser's  soul  a  dreadful  form  of  evil. 
It  took  no  step  backward,  but  ever  increased  in  outline  and  strength,  until  it 
grew  ready  for  the  hatching. 

Presently  the  day  came  preceding  that  fixed  upon  for  her  departure.  There 
was  a  strange  and  unusual  gayety  upon  her  that  day.    She  laugh9d  and  sang 
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bits  of  songs  as  she  tramped  about  the  house.  She  had  the  step  of  a  grenadier, 
this  full-blown  beauty,  and  never  tripped  daintily  as  slighter  and  more  fairy- 
like  women  do. 

As  for  the  miser,  he  was  a  smouldering  passion  all  the  day.  The  chick  in 
his  breast  was  pecking  at  the  shell,  vigorous  and  ripe  for  the  hatching.  And 
the  house-keeper,  with  a  strange  intuition  of  her  master's  purpose,  hovered 
near  him  all  day  long,  her  face  working  with  an  agitation  she  strove  in  vain  to 
control,  and  her  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  endurance. 

So  the  day  passed.  At  dinner,  and  at  the  supper-table  the  heiress  was  in 
the  fullest  flow  of  spirits.  She  took  a  whim,  too,  to  wear  some  of  her  most 
brilliant  ornaments  on  this  last  day,  and  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  the  pendants 
in  her  ears,  the  broach  upon  her  bosom,  shone  with  more  than  usual  lustre. 
Fastened  artfully  in  her  hair,  so  that  they  only  here  and  there  peeped  out  from 
among  the  dark  braids,  was  a  string  of  large  and  perfect  pearls.  At  all  these 
things,  and  at  the  lovely  woman  who  adorned  them,  the  miser  gazed  with  evil 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  house-keeper  silently  nerved  herself  for  what  was  to  come. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  at  night  the  maiden  stood  within  her  chamber  com- 
pleting her  preparations  for  the  morrow's  journey.  On  the  toilet-table  beside 
her  reposed  the  silver-bound  casket  in  which  she  kept  her  jewelry.  What  she 
had  worn  that  day  lay  with  the  rest,  save  only  the  pearls  which  still  swam  in 
the  waves  of  her  dark  hair. 

Thus  far  I  dreamed,  when  a  terrible  night-mare  took  possession  of  me.  I 
fancied  two  figures  creeping  through  the  night.  From  his  chamber  in  the  gar- 
ret crawled  the  miser  in  stocking-footed  stillness.  He  carried  no  lights  but  in 
one  hand  gleamed  a  long  and  cruel  knife.  From  the  cellar,  where  she  had  all 
the  evening  crouched  like  a  venomous  reptile,  came  the  house^keeper.  Beneath 
her  apron  she  held  fast  to  some  heavy  object.  I  knew  that  the  steps  of  both 
were  bent  toward  the  chamber  of  the  beautiful  and  unconscious  girl.  , 

My  personal  identity  was  now  so  far  restored  that  I  longed  to  fly  to  her  and 
warn  her  of  the  danger,  but  I  was  bound  by  the  horrible  bonds  of  night-mare, 
and  could  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot.  I  felt,  now,  that  this  was  all  a  dream, 
yet  the  cruel  agony  of  witnessing  that  murderous  approach  upon  innocence  and 
beauty,  without  the  power  to  avert  the  coming  blow,  drove  me  nearly  frantic 
I  strained  and  tugged  at  the  bonds  of  the  demon  who  held  me,  and  at  length, 
with  a  cry  that  must  have  sounded  far  beyond  the  house,  I  awoke  I 

The  damp,  gray  dawn  was  peering  in  at  the  windows.  Dimly  and  half- 
awake —  as  I  lay  for  a  second  or  two  motionless  on  my  bed,  the  fearful  pas- 
sages of  my  last  night's  dream  still  fresh  in  my  aching  brain— I  gased  with 
an  unquiet  apprehension  about  the  chamber,  half-expecting  to  see  the  tall  and 
voluptuous  beauty  disrobing  before  the  mirror.  Then  I  remembered  it  was 
only  a  dream,  and  blessed  Gon  that  it  was  so. 

These  emotions  passed  rapidly  away,  and  I  was  soon  aware  of  qnidc  fbotp 
steps  hurrying  toward  my  chamber.  Arising  hastily,  I  slipped  on  my  panta- 
loons* and  hastened  to  the  door.  My  sister  Alice  stood  there,  her  &ce  ywy 
white  and  her  hands  crossed  flutteringly  on  her  bosom. 

*  Oh  !   what  a  shriek  I '  whispered  she.     *  Did  you  hear  it,  Henry  !    It 
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sounded  so  fearfully  through  the  house.     Oh  1  I  know  it 's  haunted  I     I  am 
sure  it 's  haunted ! ' 

'  It  was  only  1/  I  said  ;  *  I  was  troubled  with  an  awful  dream,  and  in  break- 
ing from  it  I  cried  out ! ' 

*  Oh  1  dear/  the  poor  girl  whimpered,  '  I  am  so  afraid  to  stay  here,  I  am  in- 
deed !  It  is  so  lonely  and  so  gloomy.  Hear  how  it  rains  ;  I  do  n't  believe  the 
sun  ever  shines  here.     Listen  !  what  is  that  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  I  said  ;  *  I  hear  nothing.' 

*  Ah !  well,  but  I  heard  it  in  the  night.  I  lay  awake  and  I  heard  something 
creeping,  and  creeping  down  the  stair-way  from  the  garret  —  I  ^;now  I  did ! 
And  then  I  felt  that  it  was  passing  my  door  toward  your  chamber,  and  then 
came  that  horrid  scream ! ' 

What  could  I  say  but  that  the  poor  child,  rendered  nervous  by  her  late 
griefs,  was  grown  full  of  woman's  fancies  ?  What  coiild  I  say  but  that  it  was 
noUiing  ?  This  I  said,  but  still  Alice  was  not  convinced.  She  was  certain  she 
had  heard  something^  and  that  was  sufficient  to  drive  her  half-crazy  for  the 
day. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  for  no  one  thought  of  sleep  again  that  day,  Brid- 
get favored  us  with  a  lengthy  address,  on  the  subject  of  a  banshee  hereditary 
in  her  family.  She  concluded  by  stating  that  she  was  a  poor  orphan,  with  an 
old  mother  in  Ireland,  and  that  she  could  n't  think  of  bringing  trouble  upon  us 
along  with  the  family  ghost.  After  which  she  brought  her  trunk  down  to  the 
lower  hall  and  departed  for  the  village. 

I  believed  no  more  in  ghosts  before  I  entered  that  house  than  I  did  in  a 
personal  and  substantial  Devil,  going  up  and  down  the  world  like  a  roaring 
lion ;  but  this  testimony,  in  addition  to  my  strange  dream,  somewhat  staggered 
me,  and  I  caught  myself  repeating :  *  What  if  the  place  is  haunted ! ' 

It  made  me  nervous  and  unstable  for  a  time  ;  I  could  neither  read,  write, 
think  nor  converse.  Bridget's  sudden  departure,  entirely  aside  from  our  house- 
keeping and  domestic  arrangements,  rendered  the  loneliness  of  the  place  yet 
more  appalling. 

Outside,  the  rain  still  fell  with  a  heavy  slant  against  the  windows,  and  the 
sky  was  of  the  color  of  lead ;  within,  the  great  fires  still  waged  an  unequal 
combat  with  the  dampness  and  desolation  of  the  rooms.  Unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  dreary  influences  of  the  scene,  my  sister  Alice  at  length  sat  down 
in  mute  despair  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  fit  of  silent  weeping. 

Fortunately,  just  when  our  spirits  were  at  the  lowest,  a  lumbering  stage- 
coach drove  up  to  the  door,  and  my  kind-hearted  aunt  Cherrystone  clambered 
heavily  out.  Here  was  really  and  truly  an  acquisition.  She  had  come,  she 
said,  to  help  set  things  to  rights  at  our  commencement  at  house-keeping,  and 
she  meant  to  stay  with  us  a  week,  at  least.  That  we  were  glad  to  see  her,  I 
need  not  say,  and  we  quickly  made  her  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

She  was  a  companionable  and  lively  person  usually,  but  even  on  her  the 
blight  of  this  cursed  house  seemed  to  fall  as  she  crossed  its  threshold.     Even 
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her  elasticity  of  spirit  was  not  proof  against  the  drip  of  the  dreary  rain  tndftt 
soughing  of  the  cast  wind  in  the  pines. 

It  was  a  cold,  damp  house,  she  said ;  not  a  home-like  place  at  aL  Yoj  I 
lonesome  and  dismal,  she  thought,  to  live  in.  Did  we  beHeve  that  hoosa  urn  j 
ever  haunted  ? 

Haunted  1     Alice  had  said  the  same  thing  when  we  first  entered  it    Di  1 
was  not  so  strange,  but  that  this  aunt  of  ours,  generaUj  so  free  from  thooi^  I 
of  fearful  things,  should  be  filled  with  the  same  idea.     Still  I  had  Httle  fidfliii 
either  ghosts  or  dreams. 

The  day  passed  very  slowly  and  rather  sadly,  the  rain  never  ceaang;  tliB  1 

fires  never  warming  the  damp  house,  the  dreariness  never  lifting  from  of  k 

The  day  passed  slowly  and  cheerlessly,  and  night  came  on  again  ->-  n^ht  nii 

sleep. 

•    ,  •  •  •  • 

The  proud  girl,  disrobing  slowly  in  her  chamber,  laid  ofT  her  outer  gv* 
ments  and  stepped  before  the  mirror  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  gloss  aM 
heaviness  of  the  dark  hair  ere  she  loosened  its  fastenings  and  let  down  its  mm 
beauty  to  the  night.  One  large,  plump  hand,  white  and  lovely  as  ever  was 
kissed,  she  plunged  into  the  maze  of  braided  locks,  and  turning  this  way  vA 
that,  regarded  the  black  and  white  contrast  in  the  glass.  Black  hair,  lustrou 
and  beautiful,  and  soft,  milky-white  hand,  half-hidden  in  the  blackness,  she 
stood  gazing  upon  for  an  instant.  Then  she  raised  the  other  hand  towBxd  htt 
head,  and  suddenly  stood  petrified  with  a  momentary  and  terrible  fear ! 

She  saw  in  the  mirror  the  figure  of  an  old  man  standing  in  the  door-way  1 
It  was  her  guardian,  with  an  unholy  and  baleful  light  in  his  devilish  eyes, 
pausing  at  the  entrance  to  her  chamber ! 

I  cannot  describe  the  majesty  of  her  slow  turning  toward  the  door.  No 
words  can  fitly  tell  with  what  stem  grandeur  she  swept  her  round,  white  arm 
in  one  great  gesture  of  rebuke,  contempt  and  command.  Standing  with  heav- 
ing breast  and  pointing  finger,  slowly  bidding  the  beast  begone,  no  language  of 
mine  can  tell  how  queenly  she  was,  nor  how  much  a  beast  was  the  intruder. 

But  what  if  he  will  not  go  ?  She  does  not  think  of  that  She  feels  the 
force  of  her  own  strong  nature,  and  proudly  and  fiercely  casts  on  him  an  im- 
perious rebuke.  But  with  the  man  at  the  door  her  rebufik  gio  but  a  little  way. 
He  clutches  more  firmly  the  knife  that  he  has  thrust  into  his  sleeve,  and  ad- 
vances a  step  into  the  chamber.  She  feels,  with  a  sickness  almost  too  terrible 
to  be  borne,  that  his  nature  is  as  hard  as  her  own,  and  tougher  by  all  the  dif- 
ference of  age  and  sex.  Then  for  a  brief  second  of  time  she  sinks  into  a  gnat 
faintness,  but  rallies  bravely,  clutching  at  the  toilet-table  beside  her. 

Is  there  no  weapon  in  the  room  ?  Eagerly  examining  the  apartment,  ihe 
can  discern  no  implement  ready  to  her  hand.  Ah !  how  she'  longs  fiir  one  of 
those  handy  stilettoes  with  which  jealous  Spanish  dames  are  said  sometnnes  to 
meet  their  lovers  or  their  rivals  t  How  she  longs  for  any  thing  with  which  to 
repel  this  hideous  old  man,  whose  purpose  shines  in  his  eyes. 

Robbery,  beyond  a  doubt  I  Are  there  not  jewels  here  rare  enoa§^  tpiteBipt 
the  miser,  who  loses  his  ward  to-morrow  ? 


^w-] 
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^^dj  ^^  ^^  brooded  over  it  day  after  day,  till  his  poor  and  greedy  soul  has  be- 

eome  filled  with  this  single  idea.     Why  did  she*  so  bedeck  herself,  so  flaunt  in 

i^jj|asr  precious  gems,  each  one  setting  off  those  yet  more  priceless,  yet  more  to  be 

I  ^^gveted  charms.    Ah !  why,  in  very  wantonness  did  she  tempt  the  old  man 

with  a  wealth  of  which  he  could  never  honestly  become  the  possessor  ? 
^jE     Day  after  day  he  has  brooded  over  it,  and  the  fell  purpose,  slowly  growing 
,  ^^neath  the  heat  of  his  withered  breast,  has  hatched  the  foulest  of  mid-night 
^J^irds  this  night. 

So  he  strides  another  step  into  the  room. 
jjr.     She  stood  for  an  instant  like  one  frozen,  and  then,  her  great  womanly 
Jfeajr  —  now  that  the  man  had  shown  his  carelessness  for  her  commands  — 
^overcoming  her,  she  whispered  with  whitening  lips  :    *  What  do  you  seek 
here?' 

He  could  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  did,  his  voice  was  thick 
-and  uneven,  and  he  shook  from  head  to  foot.     It  is  no  matter  what  he  said. 
f-The  queenly  woman  stood  now  in  queenly  wrath,  and  gave  him  back  scorn  for 
his  insults,  daring  him  with  rash  anger  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her. 

And  all  this  time,  crouching  just  outside  the  door,  like  a  cat  watching  for 
-'  prey,  the  housekeeper,  who  had  crept  there  from  her  hole  in  the  cellar,  lay  in 
.wait 

Then  the  old  man  advanced  another  step  into  the  room  —  and  another — 
and  another,  till  he  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  woman,  his  purpose  glittering 
yet  more  fiercely  in  his  eyes  and  illuminating  every  feature. 

Then,  in  my  dream,  I  heard  her  beg  him,  by  his  old  love  for  her  dead 
fii,ther,  by  his  respect  for  what  was  holy  and  of  good  repute,  to  spare  her.  Yet 
he  stood  with  a  hard  smile  on  his  thin  lips,  trembling  but  cruelly  determined, 
and  would  not  hearken  to  her  prayer. 

It  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  her  to  use  any  physical  strength  against  the 
man.  She,  who  could  have  throttled  him  with  that  firm,  white  hand  of  hers, 
as  easily  almost  as  a  cat  chokes  a  mouse,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  thought  to 
do  it.  But  when  he  approached  in  his  mad  folly  close  to  her,  she  spumed  him 
with  a  quick,  vigorous  blow  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the  floor. 

The  knife  dropped  from  his  grasp  as  he  fell,  and  the  ring  of  it  awoke  in  his 
heart  that  last,  most  cruel  thought  of  murder.  Gathering  himself  up,  he  seized 
the  weapon  and  rushed  upon  the  defenceless  girl. 

She  was  alone,  with  that  fiend  hacking  at  her  with  the  knife  I  Would  no 
one  come  to  aid  her  ?  God  give  her  strength  for  this  most  fearful  and  unequal 
contest ! 

He  struck  her  at  length,  cutting  a  long,  deep  gash  in  her  left  arm. 
Then  the  tiger  in  the  woman  was  aroused,  and  with  the  look  and  snarl  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  she  threw  herself  upon  him.  Threw  herself  upon  him  with  a 
fury  that  overbore  all  resistance,  carrying  him  backward  to  the  floor  and  send- 
ing his  knife  flying  far  across  the  room.  Then  kneeling  upon  him,  she  in- 
stinctively closed  her  white  fingers  about  his  throat  till  I  could  see  the  &ce 
growing  purple  and  the  tongue  protruding. 

Just  at  the  instant  when,  in  my  dream,  I  savagely  exulted  over  the  terrible 
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triumph  of  the  girl,  the  figure  outside  the  door  stole  swiftly  in  and  swung  aloft 
a  heavy  axe 

Loud  knocking,  and  my  sisters  voice  at  the  door :  *  For  goodness^  sake  get 
up  quickly,  Henry,  there  is  some  one  in  the  house  ! ' 

I  arose  hastily  and  opened  the  door.  There  stood  my  sister  and  aunt, 
trembling  with  affright. 

*  0  Henry ! '  my  sister  said,  '  we  have  heard  such  fearful  noises  in  the 
house.  Such  woful  sounds  !  I  am  sure  some  one  has  broken  in  upon  us. 
There  are  burglars  here,  you  may  depend ! ' 

Said  my  aunt :  *  The  house  is  haunted ! ' 

Dressing  ourselves  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  descended  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  we  lighted  the  lamps,  and  whence  I  made  a  careful  search  over  the 
building.  Windows  and  doors  were  all  fast,  and  the  only  sound  I  heard  was 
the  dreary  pelting  of  the  rain  and  the  perpetual  murmur  and  sobbing  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines.     There  was  surely  no  one  in  the  house. 

Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  the  time  to  be  about  six  o'clock,  correspond- 
ing with  my  awaking  the  previous  morning.  I  remembered  my  fearful  visions 
distinctly,  but  forebore  adding  to  the  evident  terror  of  the  women  by  relating 
them.     Sufficient  unto  them  was  the  evil  whereof  they  knew. 

Wc  ate  no  breakfast  that  morning,  the  uneasiness  even  of  my  aunt  having 
deprived  her  of  her  usually  good  appetite.  As  for  me,  I  was  constantly  repeat- 
ing my  two  nights  again,  and  dreaming  those  terrible  dreams  of  Beauty  and  the 
Baast.  We  drew  our  chairs  together  near  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  I  piled  great 
logs  upon  the  glowing  fire.  The  flames  roared  fiercely  up  the  chimney  and 
flashed  a  deep  red  lustre  out  into  the  room,  but  still  the  apartment  wore  a  dole- 
ful look,  and  still  the  dreary  and  uncomfortable  dampness  hung  about  the 
house. 

At  length  said  my  aunt :  *  How  much  like  a  grave-stone  this  white  marble 
hearth  is ;  it  should  wear  *  In  memory  of  upon  its  surface.' 

*  Look ! '  my  sister  cried,  '  the  ashes  have  formed  a  Death's  head  near  its 
centre,  and  an  ugly  crack  divides  it  there  ! ' 

Surely  a  whimsical  fancy  might  trace  some  likeness  to  the  outlines  of  a  skull 
in  a  little  collection  of  ashes,  whisked  together  by  the  draughts  that  wandered 
uncertainly  about  this  strange  house. 

We  left  the  kitchen  and  established  ourselves  in  the  dining-room.  Toward 
noon  my  aunt  brewed  a  dish  of  strong  coffee,  and  I  fetched  a  bottle  of  old 
Madeira  from  the  collar.  Sipping  the  coffee  and  the  wine,  our  spirits  rose  to 
that  extent  that  we  ventured  to  partake  of  a  slender  and  cold  dinner — the  re- 
mains of  our  yesterday's  provision.  Shortly  after  the  sun  came  forth,  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  outside  the  house,  at  least,  a  certain  cheerfulness  began 
to  prevail.  The  sun-shine  was  soon  followed  by  my  friend  the  agent,  who 
knocked  at  the  kitchen-door  and  then  entered  without  a  bidding.  He  came  in 
quietly,  but  with  a  certain  concern  visible  upon  his  face,  and  seated  himself 
without  a  word.  Then  he  looked  about  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  cwne 
expecting  to  hear  complaints  of  some  sort,  and  is  prepared  to  answer  them,  but 
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who  hesitates  to  open  the  subject.  No  one  volunteering  any  thing  slive  the 
common  salutations  and  a  word  or  two  upon  the  weather,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  remark  that  he  hoped  we  had  found  the  house  sufficiently  commodious. 
Quite  so,  we  assured  him. 

'  Not  so  lively,  perhaps,'  he  queried,  *  as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  ?  * 

*  Not  quite^   my  aunt  remarked,  *  and  yet  not  altogether  free  from  noise.^ 
The  agent  looked  disturbed.      *The  wind  does  make  an  awful  moaning 

through  the  pine-trees  of  windy,  nights,'  he  said,  *  but  then  we  shall  not  have 
such  nights  as  the  last  two,  long,  I  hope.' 

*/ shall  not,  for  one,'  quoth  my  aunt,  with  great  firmness  of  manner;  'I 
shall  leave  the  house  this  day.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go,  too,'  said  my  sister ;  *  I  would  not  pass  such  another 
night  for  any  thing  in  the  world.' 

The  agent  did  not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  these  ra,ther  startling  an- 
nouncements as  I  should  have  anticipated.  *  Heard  any  noises,  ma'am  ? '  said 
he  to  my  aunt. 

*Most  fearful  ones,'  she  said.     *  The  house  is  haunted ! ' 

*  Just  so  I '  quoth  the  agent  with  imperturbable  gravity ;  then  turning  to 
me :  *  No  mention  was  made  in  our  agreement  concerning  any  abatement  in 
rent  on  accoimt  of  a  ghost,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  None  at  all,  Sir,'  I  said. 

*  I  've  heard  talk,'  he  continued,  *  of  there  being  noises  here,  but  I  never  put 
much  fiiith  in  the  stories.  There  has  n't  been  a  family  in  since  I  had  charge 
of  the  property,  and  I  had  an  idea  the  noises  were  all  child's  play.  I  did  n't 
want  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  tenant,  so  I  did  n't  mention  the  nonsense  to  you. 
Any  how,  I  reckon  my  principal  will  want  his  cash  for  the  year,  whether  you 
stay  or  go.' 

*  Alice  and  I  must  leave  this  fearful  place  to-day,'  said  my  aunt,  '«aid  I 
hope  and  pray  you  will  not  think  of  remaining  in  the  house,  Henry.' 

*  I  think  I  shall  try  the  ghosts  one  night  more.  Aunt  Mary,'  I  said. 

In  fact,  I  had  become  interested  exceedingly  in  the  tragedy  that  haunted  my 
slumbers,  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  see  it  played  out.  My  skepticism  was 
still  so  strong  that  I  felt  no  fear  in  connection  with  our  nocturnal  visitations, 
being  inclined  to  believe  that  I  could  yet  explain  them  by  other  than  super- 
natural causes,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  cease  to  return  if  I  faced  them 
boldly.    So  I  said :  *  I  think  I  shall  try  the  ghosts  one  night  more.  Aunt  Mary.' 

It  was  vain  for  the  women  to  endeavor  to  deter  me  fi-om  my  purpose,  I  had 
become  too  earnestly  determined  to  see  the  end  of  the  business,  and  they 
finally  relinquished  the  attempt  as  useless.  Then  came  the  question  as  to 
where  they  should  go  for  the  night,  for  it  was  as  vain  for  me  to  urge  them  to 
sleep  again  in  the  house,  as  it  was  for  them  to  argue  me  into  flying  fi-om  it. 
The  agent  said  his  wife  had  expressly  commissioned  him  to  say  that  she  would 
be  happy  to  accommodate  any  or  all  of  us.  Possibly  1  would  go,  too,  *  just  (o 
humor  the  ladies  I ' 

*  You  knew  't  was  haunted,'  cried  Alice,  *  and  you  had  no  business  to  let  us 
come  here  .without  telling  us.' 

VOL.   LVIII.  26 
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^  That  was  just  my  business,'  he  replied;  'I  was  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  owner.' 

Presently  the  agent  drove  away,  promising  to  return  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  drive  the  ladies  to  his  residence  in  the  village.  We  passed  rather  a 
dismal  afternoon  and  evening,  even  the  hot  tea  and  biscuit,  produced  in  my 
aunt's  well-known  style,  failing  to  cheer  us,  and  I  felt  somewhat  relieved  when 
nine  o'clock  brought  the  agent,  and  ten  minutes  past  nine  carried  him  and  the 
ladies  ofif  to  the  village. 

I  had  determined  not  to  go  to  bed  this  night,  but  rather  to  keep  myself 
awake  in  my  study,  and  so  take  the  ghosts  at  an  advantage.  As  a  preliminary 
to  my  watch,  I  lighted  a  lantern,  and  beginning  at  the  garret  —  where  the  old 
man  of  my  dreams  mocked  me  from  the  canvas  on  the  wall  —  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  house.  Every  thing  was  in  perfect  order,  all  doors  and  win- 
dows fast,  and  so  far  as  bolts  and  bars  could  protect  me,  I  felt  safe  from  harm. 
It  was  only  when  I  reached  the  cellar  that  I  recollected  that  I  had  no  sort  of 
weapon  in  case  of  an  attack  from  mortal  foes.  As  this  thought  struck  me,  I 
noticed  an  old  and  rusty  iron  bar  standing  in  one  comer  of  the  cellar,  which  I 
appropriated  and  conveyed  to  my  study.  It  was  a  somewhat  clumsy  weapon, 
but  B^ill  formidable  enough  to  repel  any  ordinary  attack.  Placing  it  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  my  seat,  and  taking  down  a  volume  of  *  Peifey's  Reliques,' 
I  lighted  a  cigar  and  resigned  myself  to  my  watching. 

I  watched  long  and  wearily,  consuming  cigar  after  cigar.     It  must  have 
been  past  mid-night  when  sleep  at  length  overcame  me,  and  my  head  sank  for- 
ward upon  my  arms,  folded  before  me  on  the  table,  in  whidi  position  I  found 
myself  on  finally  awaking  from  my  third  horrible  night-mare  in  this  house. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  appeared  to  me  that  I  sat  in  my  study-chair,  smoking  and  taking  occa- 
sional sips  of  brandy-and- water,  until  the  kitchen  clock  had  struck  twelve,  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five.  ,  The  little  bronze  receptacle  for  cigar-^ishes  had  long 
since  risen  to  a  gray  mound  upon  the  table,  from  the  sununit  of  which  ap- 
peared the  Cupid's  head  that  formed  the  handle,  peering  out  from  the  midst  of 
dust  and  ashes.  The  bottle  was  half-emptied ;  the  book  was  stale,  and  the 
loves  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid  had  no  charms.  Still  I  sat  there, 
and  it  was  now  past  five  o'clock  when  I  heard  a  singular  sound,  as  of  somethmg 
unwieldy  and  unhuman  stumbling  slowly  down  the  broad  stair-way.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  step  of  one  person,  nor  did  it  sound  exactly  like  the  steps  of  * 
two.  I  listened,  holding  my  breath,  and  then  arose  and  stole  quietlj  to  my 
study-door,  which  opened  directly  at  the  stair-case  foot.  There  they  came, 
surely.  A  most  horrible  spectacle,  too.  She,  old,  ugly  and  shaking  with 
terror,  bore  upon  her  shoulders  something  bulky  and  limp,  that  trafled  behind 
her  —  white,  red  and  black.  He  followed,  holding  aloft  a  candle.  A  doth 
bound  about  his  head  rendered  yet  more  conspicuous  the  ferocity  of  his  fiuie^ 
while  the  terrible  fear  that  possessed  him  added  to  his  evU  aspect 

But  what  is  it  borne  slowly  and  painfully  by  the  woman,  one  end  upon  har 
shoulders,  the  other  striking  flabbily  and  dully  from  step  to  step  as  she  de- 
scends ?    See  the  white  night-robe  and  the  long,  black  hair  dripping  Uood 
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down  the  stair-way  as  the  toilsome  descent  continues;  and  observe  in  the 
masses  of  the  hair  those  pearls,  unsought  and  uncared  for,  now  that  lust  has 
brought  forth  death  t 

*  Hurry  1  hurry  I  *  whispers  the. phantom  with  the  light,  *the  day  dawns 
and  men  will  be  stirring  1 ' 

*  How  can  I  hurry,'  hisses  the  grizzly  phantom  tottering  below  him,  *  with 
this  cursed  body  on  my  shoulders  ?  Why  could  n't  you  let  the  girl  go  in 
peace  ? ' 

*  I  did  n't  kill  her  I '  cries  the  other ;  *  't  was  none  of  my  doing  1 ' 

*  Ha  I  but  she  would  have  killed  you  but  for  me ;  she  would  have  killed  you 
in  one  minute  more ! ' 

'  Well !  well  1  Hurry !  hurry  I  for  day-light  is  coming,  and  men  will  be 
stirring  I ' 

*  What  will  you  tell  them,'  cries  the  phantom  with  the  burden ;  *  what  will 
you  say  when  they  ask  where  your  ward  is  ? ' 

*  Let  us  bury  her  first  with  dispatch,  and  hide  her  clothes  and  her  cursed 
jewels,  and  then  we  will  consider  what  we  shall  say.' 

*  Murder  will  out,  though — murder  will  out.  Why  were  n't  you  satisfied 
with  me,  without  bringing  us  to  this,  through  your  cursed  fancy  for  a  pair  of 
white  arms  and  a  round  shoulder ! ' 

*  'T  was  the  jewels,  I  tell  you,  the  jewels  I  Who  ever  saw  before  such  dia- 
monds, such  opals,  such  pearls  I     I  never  intended  to  kill  the  girl.' 

*  No,  but  she  meant  to  kill  you  1     She  'd  have  done  it  but  for  me.' 

*  I  wish  she  had ! '  groaned  the  man ;  *  on  my  soul,  I  wish  she  had !  But 
why  do  you  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ?  We  must  get  her  out  of  sight  before 
the  day-light  I ' 

*  Get  her  out  of  sight  I '  sneered  the  hag,  *get  her  out  of  sight  I  I  tell  you 
she  will  be  found  if  you  sink  her  a  thousand  feet ! ' 

With  her  back  to  the  other,  the  woman  could  not  see  as  I  could,  how  dark 
his  brow  grew  at  these  words,  and  what  a  dangerous  light  glowed  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  down  upon  her.  Still  he  only  said :  *  Hurry !  hurry  1  for  day- 
light comes  and  men  will  be  stirring.' 

Then  the  phantoms  raised  the  body  between  them,  bore  it  slowly  past  me, 
withput  heeding  my  presence,  and  passed  with  it  into  the  kitchen. 

Drawn  by  an  impulse  perfectly  irresistible,  I  followed  softly. 

They  bore  it  toward  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar-stairs,  and  in  doip^  so 
passed  the  fire-place.  Here  the  old  man  paused  and  uttered  a  low  ejaculation, 
which  caused  the  other  to  drop  her  end  of  the  burden  to  the  floor.  As  it  fell, 
the  pearls  knotted  in  the  hair  clashed  together,  but  the  twain  took  no  heed  of 
the  soundE 

The  old  man  pointed  with  a  grim  glee  to  the  marble  hearth-stone.  *  There 
is  a  hollow  beneath  that  stone,'  he  said,  *that  I  provided  long  ago  for  the  con- 
cealment of  precious  things.  We  can  place  it  there  without  fear  of  detection. 
Quick-lime  will  keep  our  secret  for  us.  Only  hurry !  But  wait  till  I  get  the 
bar.' 

Hastily  the  figure  with  the  light  glided  through  the  cellar-door,  leaving  its 
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companion  with  darkness  and  the  hody.  He  soon  returned,  bearing  a  bar  so 
like  the  one  I  knew  to  be  in  my  study,  that  only  the  keenest  longing  to  see  the 
dreadful  end  restrained  me  from  returning  to  ascertain  if  it  were  still  in  its 
place.  He  inserted  one  end  of  the  bar  between  the  stone  and  the  flooring,  and 
with  an  almost  supernatural  strength  turned  the  slab  over.  I  saw  beneath  it  a 
dark  and  empty  space,  more  than  sufScient  to  contain  the  body. 

They  lifted  it  and  placed  it  within.  Then  the  old  man  made  as  though  he 
would  replace  the  stone. 

*  Wait,'  cried  the  woman,  *  I  must  have  those  pearls  1 '  and  she  stooped 
over  the  vault 

As  she  did  so,  he  swung  upward  the  bar  and  brought  it  down  full  upon  her 
head,  into  which  it  sank  with  a  dull  crash  t 

^  Dead  men  tell  no  talcs !  *  he  whispered,  as  he  turned  the  stone  back  to  its 
place.  It  fell  with  a  loud  reverberation,  and  lay  as  before,  save  that  it  was 
cracked  directly  across  the  centre. 

I  was  broad  awake,  raising  my  head  from  my  folded  arms.  My  lamp  had 
burned  out,  but  a  cold,  clear  dawn  breaking  through  the  windows  showed  mc 
the  otherwise  unchanged  aspect  of  my  study.  Before  me  on  the  table  lay  a 
pile  of  cigar-ashes.  At  my  elbow  stood  the  half-filled  bottle.  Within  easy 
reach  was  the  bar  I  had  fetched  from  the  cellar.  Grasping  this,  vrith  my 
nerves  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  I  hurried  to  the  kitchen.  With  some 
labor  I  pried  up  the  hearth-stone. 

In  the  shallow  pit  before  me  lay  some  bits  of  rags,  two  piles  of  bones,  and 
a  mass  of  night-black  hair,  from  which  peeped  out,  here  and  there,  fair  pearls. 

I  dropped  the  stone,  and  threw  down  the  bar,  and  through  the  cold,  gray 
dawn  I  fled  the  house,  nor  looked  behind  me  as  I  fled. 
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The  many  lives  are  spent  in  earnest  doing, 

To  earn  the  present  good  they  think  and  dare. 
The  few  are  satisfied  with  idle  wooing 

Of  that  which  may  be :  cowards  these  and  rare. 
This  is  a  working  world  which  we  inherit, 

No  garden  dressed,  no  ultimate,  vain  show. 
And  workers  feel  it  —  men  of  active  merit. 

Who,  knowing  Right,  are  acting  what  they  know. 
From  all  the  earth  goes  leaping  up  to  heaven. 

The  clang  and  clamor  of  the  busy  throng 
The  highest  praises  thus  to  God  are  given, 

In  hallelujahs  of  loud  Labor's  song. 
So  we  are  marching,  with  a  will  and  might, 

Through  pleasant  Duty  to  the  gates  of  light  t.  u.  i*. 
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Where  the  city  of  his  name 

Rises,  fair  as  Freedom's  dream, 
Where  that  marhle  shaft  of  shame 

Crowns  Potomac's  lordly  stream  ; 

Stood  the  country's  loyal  chief; 

Ruler  in  her  camps  and  halls, 
And  with  mingled  hope  and  grief. 

Gazed  on  those  unfinished  walls. 

Blended  with  the  rising  blocks, 

Tier  on  tier,  successive  stand, 
Carved  from  the  eternal  rocks. 

Emblems  rare  from  every  land. 

All  the  grateful  sister-States 
Pledge  their  faith  and  speak  their  pride, 

From  Nevada's  golden  gates 
To  the  Atlantic's  rock-bound  tide. 

From  the  land  of  Shakspeare's  strain. 

Where  Napoleon  shook  the  earth. 
Where  on  Marathon's  red  plain, 

Grecian  freedom  found  new  birth ; 

Where  Columbus,  for  a  chain 

Gave  a  world  to  old  Castile, 
Where  the  Caesar's  purple  rein 

Drove  o'er  Rome  his  chariot- wheel ; 

From  all  tribes  and  tongues  and  powers. 

Where  his  unapproached  name 
Strengthens  Freedom  in  her  towers. 

Belts  the  round  earth  with  his  fame ; 

Grouped  in  massive  order  fair, 

Stand  those  gifts  of  grace  and  art ; 
The  whole  world  is  telling  there, 

How  he  owns  the^whole  world's  heart. 

There,  too,  in  enduring  stone, 

Old  Kentucky  plights  her  word  ; 
*  First  to  join  the  Union  won. 
Last  to  fail  it  with  her  sword.' 

Patriot  words,  a  patriot's  part, 

Pledged  there  in  her  better  day, 
Ere  she  lost  her  loyal  heart, 

Lost  the  trumpet-voice  of  Clay. 
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By  the  God  who  led  her  sires, 

By  the  faith  recorded  there^ 
She  shall  yet  renew  her  fires, 

Give  again  her  sword,  her  prayer. 

Noble  land,  whose  mighty  breast 

Beats  to  honor,  shrinks  from  shame ; 
Wake !  great  Mother  of  the  West, 

Lead  the  way  to  glorious  £Eimc. 


THE    STREET    OF    SAINT   APOLLONIA. 


Persons  Represented. 

Antonio  Vieira, 

Jacinta,  his  daughter, 

Rita,  Jacinta's  mtrse, 

Arthur  Hamilton,  an  Englishman. 

Scene  — Lisbon. 

A  SMALL  terrace  paved  with  brick,  overlooking  the  city,  with  the  Tagus  beyond ;  the 
sun  is  setting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  vault  of  the  sky  is  flecked  with 
clouds  of  ruby  color  and  gold.  A  door  opens  on  the  terrace ;  within  is  seen  a 
room  poorly  furnished,  with  another  door  openin^on  ibbe  street  of  Saint  Apollonia, 
which  is  steep  and  stony.  On  the  terrace  there  are  many  flowers  growing  in  pots 
of  red  clay,  rows  of  tomatoes  and  yellow  pumpkins,  and  strings  of  herbs  and  fruits 
drying.  Jacinta  sits  there  on  a  low  chair,  fanning  herself;  she  wears  a  gown  of 
lilac  calico,  with  a  muslin  handkerchief  pinned  closely  on  her  bust ;  in  her  black 
hair,  a  carnation.     Jacinta  sings  : 

'  Virgo  singularis, 
Inter  omnes  mitis, 
Nob  culpis  solutos, 
Mites  fac  et  castos.* 

Arthur  Hamilton  comes  through  the  house  upon  the  terrace, 

Jacinta,  {starts  and  rises :)  Senhor,  in  what  can  I  serve  you  ? 

Arthur,  (m  English :)  Senhora,  excuse  this  intrusion ;  it  was  your  voice 
that  drew  me  here  ;  I  could  nH  help  it. 

Jacinta  :  I  do  nH  understand  your  Excellency. 

Arthur  :  Yes,  your  smile  is  heaven.  I  toiled  up  this  break-neck  street, 
wondering  where  it  could  lead ;  it  is  the  strait  and  narrow  way.  ...  (I 
am  an  ass.) 

Jacinta  :  Truly  I  do  n't  understand  you,  Senhor. 

Arthur  :  Your  eyes  are  like  the  sea  —  changeable,  deep  and  mysterions. 
Now  that  you  are  serious,  they  are  killing  me ;  the  ripple  of  your  hair,  and 
the  dimple  on  your  chin  drive  me  wild  !     You  are  the  most  beautfful  ^ 
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in  the  world,  and  if  I  do  n't  see  you  again,  and  talk  to  you  too,  I  am  a  fool  not 
fit  to  live.     [Re  hows  and  leaves  the  terra>ce,] 

Jacinta,  (after  a  few  moments  of  silence :)  0  Rita!  0  Rita!  did  you  see 
that  Englishman  ? 

[Rita  comes  from  the  house.  She  is  old  and  corpulent,  has  very  bright, 
black  eyes,  and  gray  hair,  combed  a  la  china ise,  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
her  head.] 

Rita  :  What  Englishman  ?    What  are  you  saying,  child? 

Jacinta  :  He  saw  the  door  open,  I  suppose,  and  came  in  ;  I  think  he  was 
an  Englishman,  because  I  could  not  understand  any  thing  he  said ;  he  talked 
very  strangely,  and  I  was  a  little  frightened,  but  he  had  eyes  as  blue  and  soft 
as  Our  Lady's,  and  his  hair  was  more  dazzling  than  that  sun. 

Rita  :  I  had  just  stepped  to  the  neighbor's  for  a  minute ;  but  I  shall  not 
leave  the  door  open  again,  I  promise  you,  no  matter  how  warm  it  may  be ;  we 
want  no  Englishmen  here  with  hair  like  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Scene  Second  —  ITiree  months  later, 

Jacinta  is  sitting  in  the  room,  by  the  door  of  the  terrace;  on  a  large  frame 

before  her  is  stretched  a  breadth  of  blue  satin,  on  which  she  is  worTcing  a 

wreath  of  flowers. 

Arthur,  {on  a  chair  at  the  threshold :)  But  this  is  Sunday :  I  thought  if 
I  came  here  to-day,  you  would  look  at  me  instead  of  that  everlasting  embroi- 
dery.    Moreover,  we  are  commanded  not  to  work  on  Sunday. 

Jacinta  :  This  is  not  the  same  work  I  do  in  the  week ;  this  is  for  the  poor. 

Arthur  :  What  do  the  poor  want  with  embroidered  satin  ? 

Jacinta  :  I  do  n't  give  them  this ;  Rita  sells  it,  and  gives  them  the  money. 

Arthur  :  But  we  are  commanded  not  to  work  at  all  on  Sunday ;  nothing 
is  said  about  the  poor. 

Jacinta  :  Father  Eusebius  told  me  I  might ;  he  is  a  very  good  man,  and 
knows  every  thing.    Beside,  what  could  I  do  all  day,  if  I  did  not  do  this  ? 

Arthur  :  Do  n't  you  go  to  church  ? 

Jacinta  :  Rita  and  I  lock  up  the  house,  and  go  to  mass  at  six  o'clock  every 
morning ;  then  we  come  home  to  breakfast ;  after  that  I  am  at  my  embroidery 
^1  day  long,  except  on  Sunday  and  feast-days,  when  I  sometimes  read  the  life 
of  St.  Theresa,  or  *  Meditations  on  Sin ; '  they  are  books  Father  Eusebius  gave 
me,  but  I  can't  read  them  all  day. 

Arthur,  {dryly ;)  I  should  think  not.  • 

Jacinta  :  Perhaps  you  would  hke  to  read  them,  now  that  you  understand 
Portuguese  so  well.  But  you  have  never  told  me,  though  I  asked  you  the 
other  day,  how  you  have  learned  it  so  quickly. 

Arthur  :  I  have  been  obliged  to  travel  about  the  country  for  the  last  three 
months.  I  had  a  servant  with  me,  who  could  not  speak  English ;  and  then  I 
had  books  which  I  studied.  I  was  very  anxious  to  learn,  on  purpose  to  talk 
with  you.     But  I  speak  very  badly  still ;  you  must  teach  me. 

Jacinta  :  I  will ;  yes.     What  is  your  name  ? 

Arthur  :  Arthur  Hamilton.     Arturo,  J[  think,  you  would  call  it. 
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Jacinta  :  Arturo,  Arturo.     That  is  a  pretty  name. 

Arthur  :  Look  up  now  and  say  it ;  I  want  to  see  if  it  is  pretty.    Look  at 
me,  I  entreat  you. 
[A  clanhing  of  diains  is  heard  in  the  street.    Jacinta  leases  Tier  worJc^  goes  to 

the  window,  and  looTcs  through  the  Mind,  until  the  sound  has  nearly  ceased. 

She  then  returns  to  her  seat.] 

Arthur  :  This  is  always  the  way  ;  whenever  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  what  we  are  saying,  those  miserable  galley-slaves  are  sure  to  come  by ;  then 
you  get  up  to  look  at  them,  leaving  me  pinned  to  this  chair.  What  on  earth 
do  you  want  to  look  at  those  miscreants  for,  and  why  must  I  remain  sticking 
on  this  chair  without  moving  ? 

Jacinta  :  You  know  very  well  that  is  the  only  condition  on  which  Rita 
will  allow  you  to  come ;  you  are  not  to  get  up  from  that  chair,  except  to  go 
away,  and  as  to  looking  at  those  poor  unfortunate 

Arthur  :  Yes ;  I  know  Father  Eusebius  told  you  to  do  that.  I  wonder 
what  he  said  to  them  about  looking  at  you  ?  *      • 

Jacinta  ;  They  can't  see  me  any  more  than  you  can,  when  you  are  in  the 
street. 

Arthur  :  Oh !  I  did  not  flatter  myself  you  looked  at  me,  as  I  have  no  chain  to 
my  leg ;  but  I  would  come  here  with  one  on  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  you  would 
only  look  up  sometimes  from  that  intolerable  embroidery.  Will  you,  Jacinta  ? 
will  you  ?  Let  me  see  your  eyes  again ;  they  have  a  strange  shade  in  them, 
like  the  far-off  sea ;  they  are  so  deep,  so  true  and  tender ;  I  long  to  see  them, 
as  a  man  thirsts  for  water  in  the  desert.  Indeed,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  stay 
where  I  am,  if  you  persist  in  this  dreadful  unkindness ;  you  shall  look  at  me 

at  all  hazards. Ah !  now  I  live  again ;  but  why  are  the  beautiful  eyes 

so  sad  ?  have  I  offended  you  ?  why  does  your  lip  quiver  ?  I  have  seen 
this  sadness  in  your  face  before,  Jacinta ;  why  is  it  ?  are  you  tired  of  having 
to  work  every  day  ?  does  that  make  you  unhappy  ?  tell  me,  Jacinta,  tell  me, 
tell  me. 

Jacinta  :  It  is  because  my  heart  is  not,  as  Father  Eusebius  says  it  ought  to 
be,  thankful  and  full  of  praise  for  all  things.  But  I  ought  not  to  bo  sad  when 
you  are  here,  only  when  you  are  away.  Look  at  Rita,  she  is  poor  and  old, 
and  yet  she  is  cheerful ;  dear  Rita,  she  is  singing.  « 

[Rita  is  seen  walking  across  the  next  room,  with  a  sausage  in  her  hand;  a 
sound  of  frying  is  heard,  and  a  smell  of  garlic  becomes  perceptible.] 

Arthur  ;  She  seems  to  be  cooking  something  very  savory. 

Jacinta,  (kindly  :)  Poor  Rita,  she  is  fond  of  good  things. 
[Rita  brings  some  little  cakes  of  quince  marmalade,  bread,  chestnuts,  and  red 

wine.     She  puts  these  things  on  a  table.] 

Rita  :  Child,  here  is  your  supper.  Senhor  Englishman,  if  you  would  like  to 
take  some,  you  are  welcome ;  *if  not,  it  is  time  to  go  home ;  the  sun  is  settiiig. 

Arthur,  (aside  in  English ;)  None  of  that  horrid*  mess ;  what  a  relkf  1  (to 
Rita,)  to  be  sure  I  will  take  some. 

Rita:  Sit  down,  then,  and  may  the  poor  meal  do  you  much  good  I 

(Jacinta  and  Arthur  sit  at  the  takle  ;  Rita  waits  on  tTiem.) 
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Scene  Third  —  Some  weeks  later. 
Jacinta  at  Tier  work  ;  Arthur  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the  terrace, 

Arthur  :  I  am  undergoing  a  perfect  martyrdom  at  this  door ;  a  martyrdom 
of  fire  and  water.  The  half  of  me  that  is  inside  is  tolerably  comfortable,  but 
the  other  half  is  always  being  either  washed  away  by  the  rain,  or  else  scorched 
to  a  cinder. 

Jacinta,  (laughing ;)  If  it  is  such  a  terrible  hardship,  I  can't  imagine  why 
you  sit  there  so  long. 

Arthur  :  It  is  all  your  fault ;  you  make  me  beg  at  least  one  hour  for  a 
look,  and  another  ibr  a  smile ;  but  {looking  toward  the  other  room)  Rita  must 
let  me  come  in  to-day  ;  see  how  wet  I  am  getting ;  beside,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously,  and  I  can't  at  this  distance. 

Jacinta  :  Come,  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 

Arthur,  (moves  his  chair :)  Jacinta,  listen  ;  I  saw  a  man  looking  up  at  that 
window  yesterday,  and  it  makes  me  mad. 

Jacinta  :  Oh !  why  ? 

Arthur  :  Because  when  I  know  a  beautiful,  lonely  flower  that  I  love,  that 
I  want  to  pluck  and  wear  in  my  bosom,  it  makes  me  mad  that  another  man 
should  look  at  that  flower,  and  perhaps  think  the  same  ;  I  could  kill  that  man. 

Jacinta,  (making  the  sign  of  the  cross ;)  Maria  sanctissima  I  You  frighten 
me  to  death. 

Arthur  :  The  idea  of  those  ruffianly  galley-slaves,  too,  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  me. 

Jacinta  :  I  have  to  say  a  prayer  for  them  every  time  they  go  by.     One  — 

some  of  them  are  as  innocent  and  good  as as  any  body  can  be.     Father 

Eusebius 

Arthur  :  Father  Eusebius  will  drive  me  distracted.  Listen !  ,  One  of  those 
very  men  who  go  by  here,  murdered  my  brother,  two  years  ago ;  murdered 
him  to  rob  him ;  among  other  things  he  took  some  papers  which  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  have  ;  I  have  been  here  all  this  time  trying  to  get  them, 
but  they  are  destroyed,  it  seems,  ...  at  all  events,  I  can  hear  nothing  of 
them.  I  have  seen  the  poor  wretch,  a  man  prematurely  old  and  broken,  who 
swears  that  he  is  innocent,  and  that  he  has  been  unjustly  punished.  It  has 
been  hinted  to  me  that  means  might  be  used  to  make  him  confess  what  he  has 
done  with  the  papers,  but  the  poor  devil's  lot  is  hard  enough  already  ;  he  shall 
not  be  touched.  I  have  followed  every  clue  that  was  offered  me,  and  can  do 
no  more.  If  I  go  home  to  England  now,  will  you,  .  .  .  but  you  are  as 
pale  as  death  ;  oh  !  if  my  flower  droops,  it  must  droop  on  my  bosom.  There, 
sweet,  rest  there  now  and  forever ;  do  n't  tremble  so,  but  say  that  I  shall  have 
for  my  wife  the  most  beautiful  and  the  purest  of  women. 

Jacinta  :  Unclasp  me,  Arturo,  let  me  go  I  You  know  that  I  love  you  more 
than  all  this  world,  and  the  next.  It  is  true,  I  do,  and  yet  I  cannot  go  with 
you  ;  no,  I  cannot,  I  must  stay  here. 

Arthur  :  What  do  you  mean  ?  Could  you  not  leave  this  house,  and  go 
with  me  this  moment  ?    What  is  to  prevent  you  ? 
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Jacinta  :  I  am  bound,  Arturo,  bound  by  a  miserable  fete  to  stay  here.    I  ' 
have  claims  on  me 

Arthur  :  Claims  1  You  have  claims  on  you !  I  never  heard  any  thing 
about  this ;  you  have  been  deceiving  me  then,  you  and  that  old  woman  are  not 
alone  in  the  world,  you 

Jacinta  :  I  never  told  you  we  were.  0  Arturo  \  do  not  look  so  cruelly 
at  me ;  sit  down,  and  let  me  breathe,  let  me  speak  to  you.  You  will  see  your- 
self that  it  would  be  wicked  and  ungrateful  of  me  to  go  away  with  you  be- 
cause I  love  you,  and  leave and  leave  my my  duties  behind  me. 

Arthur,  (rapidly  and  violently :)  I  was  to  come  at  certain  times,  and  go  at 
certain  times ;  I  suppose  if  I  had  staid  after  sunset,  some  body  else  would 
have  found  an  intruder  here.  I  have  had  cause  for  suspicion  all  the  time,  but  I 
have  been  a  blind,  infatuated  fool.  Once  out  of  the  two  occasions  in  which  I 
have  been  in  this  cut-throat  street  at  an  unusual  hour,  besides  that  gang  of 
ruffians,  I  saw  a  man  of  another  sort  looking  up  at  the  house ;  that  was  yes- 
terday, and  to-day  ha !   ha !    it  was   not  without  cause  that  I  was 

warned  not  to  come  here. 

Jacinta  :  Arturo !  Arturo !  you  break  my  heart  What  is  it  that  you 
suspect  of  me  ?  See,  see !  I  who  have  never  touched  you  with  my  finger  even ; 
see,  I  embrace  your  knees,  I  kiss  them,  I  kiss  your  feet,  and  entreat  you  for 
Our  Blessed  Lady's  sake,  to  think  nothing  bad  of  me.  Look  at  me  at  your 
feet,  0  beautiful  and  beloved  Englishman !  have  you  no  pity  ? 

Arthur  :  No ;  none  for  deceit  and  hypocrisy.     Farewell  I 

(Jacinta  swoons  on  the  floor ;  Arthur  gazes  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  leaves 
the  house.) 

Scene  Fourth. 

A  large,  Jiigh  terrace,  on  which  is  a  public  flower-garden,  called  the  Garden  of 
Saint  Peter  of  Alcantara.  Arthur  on  a  stone  seat,  gazing  over  the  city. 
Rita,  in  a  Mach  cloaJc  reaching  to  her  feet,  and  a  white  handherehi^  on  her 
head,  approaches  him. 

Rita  :  I  went  to  look  for  you,  and  your  servant  told  me  you  were  here. 
You  are  killing  that  child. 

Arthur  :  Am  I ! 

Kita  :  You  are  a  true  Englishman,  to  whom  Our  Lady  has  given  neither 
heart  nor  soul.     You  are  as  incapable  of  feeling  as  those  stones. 

Arthur,  (Utterly :)  That  is  probably  the  reason  I  have  been  languishing 
here  for  weeks,  a  most  miserable  devil,  instead  of  going  home. 

Rita  :  You  have  been  brooding  over  your  own  imaginary  griefs  and  wrongs, 
without  a  thought  for  the  poor  heart  you  have  trampled  under  your  feet.  If 
you  were  a  son  of  Portugal,  or  of  any  other  land  where  the  sun  shines,  and  men 
have  warm  blood  in  their  veins,  you  could  no  more  stay  away  from  her,  than 
you  could  stay  out  of  your  skin. 

Arthur,  (iciih  violence ;)  What  you  call  imaginary  wrongs  are  fects  wit- 
nessed by  my  own  eyes.    The  very  next  day  I  saw  that  man  enter  your  house. 

Rita  :  That  man  is  my  son ;  he  had  been  there  the  day  before,  while  we 
had  gone  out  to  buy  a  candle  for  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountain ;  that  wu  the 
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first  time  you  saw  him.  I  had  thought  him  dead  for  years,  but  he  has  been 
travelling  all  over  the  world,  and  has  now  come  back,  come  all  the  way  from 
Brazil,  to  bring  me  good  news,  great  news,  a  miracle  of  the  blessed  St.  Poly- 
carpus,  to  whom  I  made  rogations  night  an  J  day.  My  son  is  a  rich  man  now, 
and  a  gentleman  who  wears  a  coat  and  a  beaver-hat ;  he  brushes  his  teeth  and 
•  scrapes  his  nails,  and  ha&  a  magnificent  diamond  in  his  shirt.  But  he  is  a  good 
pious  son  still,  he  kisses  his  old  mother's  rough  hand  with  the  same  respect  as 
when  he  was  a  little  lad,  dressed  in  poor  people's  clothes. 

Arthur  :  That  is  a  very  convenient  story.  Do  me  the  favor  to  leave  me 
alone. 

Rita,  (turning  to  go :)  I  will,  certainly.     Adeus,  Senhor 

*  Arthur,  {talcing  hold  of  her  cloah ;)  What how  is  Jacinta  ? 

•  Rita  :  That  is  what  I  came  to  tell  you,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if  you  would 
listen. 

Arthur  :  Speak,  then. 

Rita  :  My  master  had  been  wrongfully  condemned  to  the  chains 

Arthur  :  Your  master  ? who  ?  Jacinta' s 

Rita  :  Jacinta' s  father,  my  master.  A  little  patience,  Senhor.  When  you 
first,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  began  to  come  to  our  house,  I  warned  Jacinta 
not  to  speak  to  you  about  her  father ;  there  is  no  use  in  exposing  our  misfor- 
tunes to  proud  foreigners  and  heretics,  who  have  no  vitals.  All  men  may  be 
led  by  the  devil  to  err,  and  the  evidence  against  my  master  was  so  strong  that 
I  could  not  be  sure  myself  whether  he  was  innocent  or  not ;  but  this  doubt  I 
never  breathed  to  Jacinta ;  she  was  sure  he  was  guiltless.  Afterward,  when  I 
thought  that  you  were  truly  attached  to  the  poor  child,  and  seeing  that  you 
were  a  noble  gentleman,  who  respected  her  innocence  and  defcncelessness,  my 
heart  was  moved  to  tell  you  all  unreservedly,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  it,  when  a  few  words  which  my  master  found  means  to  say  to  me  in  pass- 
ing, made  me  aware  of  your  errand  here,  and  showed  me  a  thousand  diflBculties 
in  the  way.  The  daughter  of  the  supposed  murderer  of  your  brother  would,  I 
knew,  be  remorselessly  spurned  by  you,  even  if  your  heart  were  torn  to  pieces 
in  the  act.  I  had  always  understood  your  fierce  nature,  in  spite  of  the  all- 
conquering  brightness  of  your  honest  face.  An  old  woman,  even  an  ignorant 
one  like  me,  can  read  men's  faces  and  men's  hearts.  Father  Eusebius  had  ad- 
vised the  plan  I  had  pursued,  for  he  thought  as  I  did,  that  through  Jacinta' s  in- 
nocence and  piety,  you  might  be  brought  to  Our  Holy  Mother  the  Church.  I 
consulted  him  again.  He  said  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  be  silent.  He  al- 
lowed that  we  were  in  a  difficult  position,  but  he  was  convinced  that  Our  Lady 
and  the  saints  would  help  us,  because  our  intentions  were  good.  But  Jacinta 
now  began  to  entreat  us  to  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  she  is  candor  it- 
self, and  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  concealment.  (She  was  ignorant,  you 
know,  that  your  brother  wag  the  murdered  man,  until  that  fatal  day  when  you 
told  it  to  her  yourself.)  She  begged  on  her  knees  to  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the 
secret,  until  Father  Eusebius  declared  to  her  with  severe  authority,  that  if  she 
dared  to  speak  to  you  of  her  father,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  would  be 
sure  to  ensue,  and  through  her  fault.     She  began  then  to  dread  worse  misfor- 
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tune  to  her  father,  and  was  silent.  I  was  now  in  constant  fear,  and  even  dared 
to  hope  in  my  heart,  that  my  old  master,  who  was  growing  more  and  more  fee- 
ble, would  die  soon,  and  go  to  Purgatory ;  (he  need  not  have  staid  there  long, 
we  would  have  had  ten  masses  a  <&y  said  for  him.)  But  Father  Eusebius  is  a 
great  man,  and  a  saint ;  he  confidently  expected  a  miracle,  and  (with  enthtisi- 
asm)  behold  the  miracle !  (takes  some  papers  from  under  her  eloaJc,)  Look  at 
these  papers ;  look  at  the  seals.  You  probably  know  that  my  master  was  con- 
demned on  being  identified  as  the  murderer  by  one  of-  your  brother's  firiends. 
But  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  heretic ;  he  was  mistaken ;  it  was  a  man  who  bore  a 
resemblance  to  my  master,  who  really  committed  the  deed.  He  confessed  it  on 
his  death-bed,  and  has  yielded  up  your  papers ;  you  can  get  them  when  you 
choose  from  your  Consul.  It  was  my  son  who  brought  them  home  from 
Brazil.  Now,  do  you  doubt  still  ?  Look  at  these  papers  and  these  seals ;  ex- 
amine them  yourself.  If  I  could  read  them  to  you,  I  would.  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  that  you  know  nothing  of  this  ?  My  master  is  free ;  free  and 
in  his  own  house  with  his  daughter,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  it  breaks  his 
heart  to  see  drooping  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  shall  have  a  pretty  penance 
to  go  through  for  my  doubts  and  bad  thoughts  concerning  my  master ;  but  as 
to  you,  no  imaginable  penance  could  ever  wash  out  the  sin  you  have  committed 
against  that  arigel  of  heaven.  You  stare  stupidly ;  why,  you  do  n't  even  read 
the  papers.     If  you  do  n't  believe  me,  you  can 

Arthur  :  Let  us  go,  (aside  in  English,)  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  must,  I  must  I 

Rita  :  To  the  Consul's  ? 

Arthur  :  To  Jacinta,  to  Jacinta  1 

Scene  Fifth. 
Antonio  Vieira  sitting  in  his  house.    Jacinta  at  hisfee%  her  head  on  his  hnee, 

Antonio  Vieira  :  My  child,  my  beloved  daughter,  I  would  rather  bo  tjie 
degraded  creature  I  was  last  week,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  and  see  you  well, 
than  have  all  the  honors  of  the  world,  while  you  fade  away  so  before  my  sight 
Can  you  not  cheer  up,  my  sweet  child  ?  can  you  not  smile  for  your  father,  who 
would  joyfully  give  away  even  his  soul  for  you  ? 

*  Jacinta,  (hisses  his  hand :)  Yes,  yes,  father,  I  shall  soon  be  better,  I  shall 
soon  be  well ;  permit  me  to  embrace  you  respectfully.  Now,  dear  father,  you 
shall  see  me  cheerful.  I  will  go  to  my  work,  and  finish  the  flowers  on  that 
mantle  for  Our  Lady,  (she  takes  a  small  silver  image  of  the  Virgin  from  her 
'bosom,)  and  while  I  work  I  will  think  only  of  thee,  0  Eternal  Fountain  of  Con- 
solation !  Thou  hast  been  most  merciful  to  us.  (She  replaces  the  image,  and 
goes  toward  the  worhframe.) 

(Rita  and  Arthur  enter  ;  he  springs  toward  Tier,) 

Jacinta  :  Arturo ! 

(Arthur  presses  her  to  his  breast.) 
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THE    WEED. 

BT     GUARLE8     OODFRST     LBLAMD. 

She  walked  by  his  grave  in  the  moon-gold  light, 
And  looked  at  the  column  slender  and  white. 

A  muUen-weed,  with  golden  mace, 
Stood  like  a  guard  in  the  silent  place. 

*  While  you  were  living  life  wronged  you  indeed  ! 
But  your  heart  was  too  noble  to  nurture  a  weed. 

*  I  killed  you  with  love  as  with  poisoned  wine. 
Which  flowed  like  fire  from  these  eyes  of  mine. 

*  Yet  more  than  your  wild  love  asked  I  gave. 
And  for  that  you  sleep  in  the  silent  grave. 

*  No  evil  weed  which  grows  apace 
Should  ever  defile  this  holy  place.' 

Entering  the  grave-yard,  on  she  went, 
To  pluck  the  weed  from  the  monument. 

She  passed  by  head-stones  one  and  two  : 

*  Dead  love,  could  I  only  sleep  with  you ! ' 

She  passed  by  head-stones  three  and  four : 

*  Loved  and  wronged,  shall  we  meet  no  more  ? ' 

Till  she  stood  on  the  ill-set  comer-stone 
Whence  the  sj^ndy  soil  like  a  brook  had  flown. 

Light  was  her  weight  as  she  plucked  the  weed. 
But  it  crashed  the  steps  in  toppling  speed ; 

And  the  falling  marble  pillar  of  death 
Crushes  at  once  her  life  and  breath : 

And  the  evening  mist  is  weaving  a  veil 
O'er  the  face  of  the  maiden  dead  and  pale  ; 

And  a  funeral  garland  and  flowers  sweet 
Fall  from  the  tomb  at  her  head  and  feet ; 

And  clothed  in  marble  fair  and  white. 

The  bride  by  her  bridegroom  passes  the  night. 
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THE  ENGLISH  UNiyERSITIES: 

THEIR    RSLATI0N3    TO    AND    INFLUENCE    IN    THE    CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

GovEiiNMEXT,  education,  and  religion  are  the  great  human  agencies  which 
establish  and  maintain  the  security  and  stimulate  the  progress  of  society. 
Acting  in  concert,  they  are  harmonious  to  one  grand  purpose,  the  material,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  development  of  the  race.  As  a  great  philosopher  has 
said :  *  The  end  of  each  of  these  is  a  component  of  the  ultimate  end  of  man/ 
Order  being  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  human  destmy,  this  necessity  gives 
rise  to  government.  But  we  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  education 
and  religion,  and  those  of  organized  restraint.  The  former  are  not  limited  in 
their  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  latter,  being  opposed  to  natural  freedom,  is 
only  tolerable  in  so  far  as  it  fulfils  certain  ends.  Good  government  emanates 
from  morality  and  intelligence.  Their  cooperation  insures  it.  In  their  absence 
it  cannot  exist.  •  It  is  by  the  presence  of  these,  the  combined  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  that  government  inhales  a  vital  element. 
Systems  which  proscribe  these,  aim  a  blow  at  their  own  stability,  and  the  re- 
action must,  sooner  or  later,  visit  upon  them  a  just  retribution  —  a  baptism  of 
blood  must,  if  need  be,  consecrate  a  new  government  to  a  worthier  career,  in 
which  the  healthful  elements  of  religion  and  intelligence  shall, 'in  defiance  of 
tyranny,  become  the  corner-stones  of  progress  and  hberty.  Such  are  the  gene- 
ral relations  of  religion  and  education  to  government. 

AVe  are  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  modelling  Anglican  civilization.  From  them  has  proceeded 
an  influence  which  has  entered  into  and  moulded,  for  many  centuries,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  Without  their  cooperation,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  the  Anglican  race  could  have  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  pioneer  of  civil- 
ization, the  fountain  of  practical  philosophy,  a  leading  spirit  in  literature,  and 
a  mature  example  of  intelligent  liberty. 

They  are  the  Moses  and  Joshua  who  have  brought  the  nation  into  the  pro- 
mised land.  They  are  the  brain  of  the  body  politic ;  the  directing  mind  which 
has  conducted  the  legislation  and  the  habits  of  the  community  into  the  channels 
of  enlightened  prosperity. 

I.  Their  influence  has  been  direct,  and  indirect — direct,  as  an  inunediate 
power  in  the  state ;  indirect,  as  educating  the  popular  mind  and  modelling 
public  opinion.  The  Universities  of  England  are  venerable  in  the  service  of  ad- 
vancing humanity.  Their  power  over  the  public  mind  has  grown  with  its 
growth.  Men  in  every  relation  of  life  reverence  their  authority.  Their  never- 
failing  sympathy  with  the  popular  destiny,  their  political  relations,  their  con- 
centrated wisdom,  and  their  great  antiquity,  all  unite  to  give  them  eminence  as 
a  power  in  the  state.  To  them,  as  to  the  learned  and  experienced  arbiters  of 
enlightened  sentiment,  all  look  for  ripe  counsel.  Sequestered  firom  the  ambition 
of  the  selfish,  and  observant  of  events,  they  are  the  great  conservative  baian^BO- 
wheels  of  a  progressive  civilization.     Three  thousand  minds,  moulded  to  fbdr 
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peculiar  tenets,  go  forth  yearly  to  become  examples  and  leaders  in  every  di- 
rection. Under  their  guidance,  every  art  and  every  science,  the  learned  asso- 
ciations, all  enlightened  legislation  and  all  social  alleviation  are  quickened.  By 
their  influence  are  established  the  precepts  of  canon  and  civil  law.  Every  im- 
provement receives  refinement  and  practicality  at  their  hands. 

The  alumni  do  not  terminate  their  relations  to  the  Universities  with  their 
residence.  Many  continue  life  members  of  the  academic  system.  All  regard 
their  old  haunts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  an  affection  which  years  do  not 
diminish.  No  corner  of  England  is  without  their  grateful  sons.  The  clergy, 
learned  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ  Church  and  Trinity,  guide  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  yeomanry.  Statesmen,  versed  in  the  maxims  of  Montague  and  Sydney, 
stamp  conservative  laws  upon  the  statute-book.  Philosophers,  exulting  in  the 
*  Novum  Organum,*  the  *  Principia,'  and  the  *  Essay  on  the  Understanding,* 
guide  the  scientific  world  in  the  paths  revealed  at  Cambridge  by  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Locke.  Thus  from  the  Universities,  as  from  a  perennial  spring,  the 
rivers,  streams  and  streamlets  of  intellectual  life  flow  out  in  multiplied  and 
complex  branches  through  every  part  of  the  community,  at  one  point  sustain- 
ing an  idea,  then  opposing  another,  and  all  bringing  a  united  support  to  the 
progressive  tendency  of  the  race.  Moulding  principles  in  every  department  by 
the  proxy  of  their  alumni,  their  power  is  greatly  felt  throughout  the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  Universities  proceeds  from  their  relations  to  the  State 
and  the  Church.  Those  to  the  state  are  two-fold :  first,  traditionary  and  his- 
torical ;  second,  political. 

II. .].  The  love  of  tradition  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  British  senti- 
ment. It  is  an  element  alike  of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  religious  pre- 
judices, and  their  scholastic  systems.  The  history  of  that  country,  reaching 
far  back  into  the  dim  vista  of  mythology,  and  emerging  slowly  from  the  doubt- 
ful into  the  authentic,  enshrines  ancient  institutions,  refined  by  ever-increasing 
intelligence,  in  the  veneration  of  the  modern  community.     It  is 

*  A  LAND  of  settled  government, 
Of  old  and  just  renown  : 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.' 

The  traditions  of  the  Universities  extend  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  her  ex- 
istence. They  have  grown  with  the  national  growth,  have  been  depressed  in 
national  calamity,  and  have  derived  vigor  fi:om  national  prosperity.  Old 
manuscripts  tell  us  that  certain  Greek  philosophers,  coming  in  the  train  of 
Brutus,  laid  the  foundations  of  Oxford.  Accounts  less  obscure,  point  to  the 
chivalrous  and  scholarly  Alfred,  *  the  morning  star  of  error's  darkest  time,'  as 
the  originator  of  that  great  school.  We  learn  tliat  the  Universities  were  de- 
vastated by  the  Danes,  that  they  were  restored  by  Canute,  that  they  were 
harassed  by  religious  feuds ;  that  Henry  the  First  revived  them,  that  they  re- 
sisted John  in  common  with  the  Barons,  that  their  efficiency  was  suspended 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  that  the  Reformation  brought  a  crisis  upon  their 
decaying  strength ;  that  they  were  gradually  converted  to  the  reformed  faith ; 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  referred  to  them  the  question  of  his  first  divorce ;  that 
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the  height  of  their  prosperity  was  reached  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  that  they 
were  reformed  by  Wolsey,  Leicester,  Bacon,  and  Laud,  men  powerful  in  the 
state ;  that  they  had  a  perceptible  influence  in  the  revolutions  of  1640  and  1688. 
Throughout  is  discernible  their  close  affinity  to  the  state.  Every  national 
vicissitude  has  been  reflected  in  the  Universities.  In  all  times  of  trouble,  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  have  turned  for  light  to  the  great  fountains  of  wisdom.  The 
influence  of  the  Universities  has  been  the  life-blood  of  the  state,  collected  at  the 
heart ;  from  that  point  it  has  circulated  with  health  and  vigOFrthrough  every 
artery  of  public  sentiment.  From  them  have  gone  forth  the  dicta  which  govern 
the  policy  of  statesmen,  and  the  dogmas  which  form  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
Parliaments  have  often  bowed  in  acquiescence  to  their  opinions. 

2.  But  strong  as  is  the  sympathy  between  the  state  and  the  Universities 
by  historical  association,  other  bonds,  more  material  and  direct,  exist  from 
their  political  relations.  The  government  of  the  scholastic  corporations  is  in 
theory  under  the  control  of  the  crown.  The  Chancellor,  having  executive  au- 
thority, is  chosen  from  the  most  illustiious  persons  of  the  realm.  The  Senate 
is  appointed  by  official  favor.  The  Convocation  is  subordinate  to  and  power- 
less without  the  more  august  estates.  Further,  the  Chancellor  is  always  a 
Peer ;  and  two  members  of  the  Commons  are  awarded  to  each  of  the  Univer- 
sities. Thus  the  state  has  political  obligations  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
its  authority  over  their  local  systems ;  the  latter  reciprocate  those  obligations 
by  their  voice  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

III.  The  relations  of  the  Universities  to  the  Church  are  even  more  intimate 
than  those  to  the  State.  Under  the  generous  guidance  of  religion,  education 
goes  on  to  expand  the  mind  of  man.  Christianity  protects  every  where  the  dif- 
fusion of  learning.  From  their  earliest  history  the  Universities  have  received 
the  tender  care  of  the  Church.  In  their  peril  she  has  placed  herself  between 
them  and  the  assailing  force.  From  their  secluded  cloisters  she  has  chosen 
her  prelates  and  fathers.  To  them  she  has  looked,  and  never  in  vain,  for  re- 
newing strength  in  the  time  of  her  trouble.  From  their  presses  have  gone  forth 
her  authorized  manifestoes.  She  has  vied  with  the  crown  in  the  profusion  of 
their  endowments.  An  ancient  Father  said,  that  but  for  the  Universities 
*  Theology  and  philosophy  among  secular  persons  would  have  utterly  perished.* 
Groseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  declared  them  to  be  *  Secunda  Ecclesia.'  Oxford 
was  the  chosen  spot  where  Wickliffe  lit  the  first  spark  of  the  Reformation  in 
England. 

The  Universities,  in  their  turn,  have  sustained  the  Church  with  untiring 
zeal.  Oxford  boasts  her  religious  origin  in  ^Bominus  illuminatio  mea^  The 
Pope  before  the  Reformation,  found  no  more  ardent  defenders  anywhere. 
Becket  was  enshrined  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the  martyr-saint  of  England. 
They  resisted  Lutherism  till  resistance  was  vain,  then  gradually  yielded  to  the 
reformed  faith,  and  to  this  day  they  adhere  to  the  Anglican  Creed. 

Despite  the  zeal  of  Leicester  and  Cecil  in  favor  of  Calvinism,  they  remained 
faithful — encouraged  by  Elizabeth,  Parker  and  Whitgift — to  the  decent  s^en- 
dor  of  the  State  Church.  Even  the  Protectorate  could  not  wean  them  fironi 
Episcopacy ;  and  Tillotson,  Atterbury,  and  Wharton  were  valiant  champions  of 
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• 
their  opinions,  when  James  the  Second  attempted  to  restore  the  hierarchy  of 

Rome. 

Thus,  by  a  long  series  of  mutual  dangers,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  similar 
sufferings,  and  a  common  cause,  the  Church  and  the  Universities  have  been 
boundi.together. 

IV.  A  zealous  national  spirit  arises  from  the  relations  to,  and  influence  in 
the  Church  and  State  which  have  now  been  reviewed.  All  parties  and  all  sects 
have  advocates  at  the  great  seats  of  learning.  Loyalty  has  always,  however, 
predominated.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  they  adhered  to  York  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  divine  right  against  Parliamentary  election.  They  avowed  the 
deepest  horror  at  the  Rye-House  Plot.  Cambridge  deposed  the  courtly  Mon- 
mouth, her  Chancellor,  when  he  rebelled  against  the  crown. 

Their  position  and  influence  in  the  wars  of  1640  and  1688  is  so  illustrative 
of  their  importance  in  the  State,  that  we  pause  to  consider  this  topic  briefly. 
1.  In  1640  they  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown.  The  innovating 
spirit  and  novel  creed  which  animated  the  party  of  Oliver,  found  no  favor 
among  the  divines  who  had  been  bred  to  precedent  and  church  authority. 

The  King,  who  *  could  do  no  wrong,'  was  assailed  by  popular  clamor  ;  his 
throne  was  endangered  by  mob  violence ;  the  constitution  was  about  to  be 
thrust  aside  to  give  place  to  a  new,  and  to  their  minds,  a  visionary  code ;  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  prelates,  the  power  of  precedent,  were 
about  to  yield  to  an  experiment,  defiant  of  every  traditionary  principle,  and 
every  established  rite.  Such  innovation,  the  seats  of  learning  resisted  with 
spirit  amid  every  embarrassment.  They  emptied  their  coffers  and  sold  their 
plate  in  behalf  of  the  King.  Charles,  driven  from  his  capital,  and  a  wanderer 
among  his  people,  found  welcome  refuge  in  the  majestic  halls  of  Oxford.  From 
her  protecting  shadows  he  directed  the  movements  of  his  troops.  There  he 
concentrated  his  advisers  and  generals.  *  At  Magdalene,  the  college  of  the  heirs 
to  the  throne,  Rupert  fixed  his  quarters.  Doctors  of  Divinity  raised  bands  of 
students,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  at  their  head  against  the  legions  of  Essex  at 
Naseby.  After  the  *  martyrdom,'  their  submission  was  forced  and  sullen.  Six- 
sevenths  of  the  members  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Oliver.  Republican 
tracts  were  burned.  They  hailed  joyfully  the  restoration  of  the  heir  of  *  the 
murdered  King.' 

2.  In  1640  the  Church  and  the  crown  were  alike  objects  of  attack.  They 
sympathized  in  a  common  persecution.  There  was  in  that  struggle  but  one 
course  for  the  Universities  to  take.  In  1688,  the  Church  knd  the  Crown  were 
at  variance.  James  was  determined,  in  spite  of  law  and  public  will,  to  reinstate 
the  old  hierarchy.  To  achieve  this,  he  was  forced  to  claim  toleration  to  all 
dissenters. 

Thus  were  united  with  the  crown  all  other  sects  against  the  establishment. 
While  he  fostered  all  others,  he  persecuted  the  State  Church.  He  arraigned, 
on  trivial  pretences,  five  bishops  before  the  Romanist  Commission. 

He  forced  apostates  upon  Magdalene  and  other  colleges  as  their  heads,  who 
set  up  altars  to  the  Virgin  under  the  very  shadows  of  their  stately  towers.    He 
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commanded  Cambridge  to  confer  degrees  upon  favorite  monks,  against  their 
most  stringent  statutes.  A  priest  was  empowered  to  celebrate  the  mass  in  the 
splendid  chapel  of  Christ  Church. 

But  to  the  Universities,  Anglicanism  had  become  a  stubborn.  £&ct  Perse- 
cution had  endeared  it  to  them.  The  zeal  with  which  it  had  nourished  their 
gradual  growth  appealed  to  their  warmest  gratitude.  Romanism,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  politically  odious,  and  speculatively  absurd. 

They  were  now  to  choose  between  church  ascendency  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  They  must  renounce  one,  in  order  to  preserve  the  other.  James 
had  sought  to  degrade  them.  He  had  invaded  their  most  precious  rights.  He 
had  claimed  a  power  they  could  not  yield.  The  Church  appealed  to  them  in 
its  distress,  and  not  in  vain.  They  clung  to  the  Establishment  and  abandoned 
the  Ring. 

After  a  struggle,  in  which  the  old  dogma  of  passive  obedience  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature  and  affection,  they  boldly  defied  the  crown. 
Oxford  stood  forth  first,  and  her  defiance  was  the  earliest  premonition  of  the 
approaching  downfall.  She  had  been  true  to  all  preceding  sovereigns,  but  re- 
sisted the  religious  bigotry  and  insolence  of  James  the  Second.  Where  she  led, 
the  nation  followed.  A  bloodless  revolution  was  achieved.  The  Church  was 
saved,  toleration  insured,  liberty  made  permanent  and  universal. 

V.  The  influence  of  the  Universities,  and  the  causes  of  that  influence,  have 
now  been  developed. 

Its  results  are  patent  in  the  ripening  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  race.  Education  expands  the  mind,  so  that  it  con- 
ceives and  imbibes  the  spirit  of  justice ;  injustice,  the  intelligent  mind  discerns 
true  liberty.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  brought  the 
Anglican  race  from  barbarism  to  enlightenment.  They  have  elevated  the  lan- 
guage, refined  the  manners,  purified  the  sentiments,  exalted  the  political  and 
religious  standard  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
wherever  the  living  ideas  of  British  liberty  have  found  genial  soil,  the  influence 
of  these  great  Universities  is  felt  The  time  draws  near  when  the  ideas  of 
freedom  which  the  Anglican  race  have  brought  into  practice  and  example,  are 
about  to  exterminate  the  degrading  system  which  has  bound  Italy  to  the 
hierarchy  and  the  Hapsburghs. 

^Augustus  boasted  that  he  found  Rome  brick,  and  left  it  marble.  How 
much  nobler  may  be  the  boast  of  the  Universities  of  England,  who  have  it  to 
say,  that  they  found  liberty  dear,  and  have  made  it  cheap ;  that  they  found 
learning  a  sealed  book,  and  have  made  it  a  living  letter ;  that  they  found  re- 
ligion a  sword  of  oppression,  and  have  made  it  the  shidd  of  virtue  and  the 
staff  of  innocence  I ' 
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*  The  silver  rain^  the  golden  rain^  the  trippling^  dancing^  laughing  rain  ! ' 
Stringing  its  pearls  on  the  green  leaf's  edge, 
Fringing  with  gems  the  brown  rock's  ledge, 
Spinning  a  veil  for  the  waterfall, 
And  building  an  amber-colored  wall 
Across  the  West  where  the  sunbeams  fall : 

The  gentle  rain,  in  the  shaded  lane  —  the  pattering,  peering,  winning  rain  ! 


The  noisy  rain,  the  marching  rain,  the  rushing  tread  of  the  heavy  rain  I 

Pouring  its  rivers  from  out  the  blue, 

Down  on  the  grass  where  the  daisies  grew. 

Darting  in  clouds  of  angry  drops 

Across  the  hills  and  the  green  tree-tops. 

And  kissing  at  last,  in  its  giant  glee. 

The  foaming  lips  of  the  great  green  sea  : 
The  fierce,  wild  rain,  the  riotous  rain,  the  boisterous,  dashing,  shouting  rain  I 


The  still  night  rain,  the  solemn  rain,  the  soldier-step  of  the  midnight  rain  1 
With  its  measured  beat  on  the  roof  overhead. 
With  its  tidings  sweet  of  the  faithful  dead, 
Whispers  from  loves  who  are  laid  asleep 
Under  the  sod  where  the  myrtles  creep. 
Culling  bouquets  from  the  sun-lit  past, 
Of  flowers  too  sweet,  too  fair  to  last : 

The  faithful  rain,  the  untiring  rain,  the  cooing,  sobbing,  weeping  rain ! 

IV. 

The  sulky  rain,  the  spiteful  rain,  the  bothering,  pilfering,  thieving  rain  ! 
Creeping  so  lazily  over  the  sky, 
A  leaden  mask  o'er  a  bright  blue  eye, 
And  shutting  in  with  its  damp,  strong  hands, 
The  rosy  faces  in  curls  and  bands 
Of  girls  who  think  with  unwonted  frown 
Of  the  charming  laces  and  things  down-town,     . 
That  might  as  well  for  this  tiresome  rain, 
Be  in  the  rose  land  of  Almahain  : 

The  horrid  rain,  the  tedious  rain,  the  never-ending,  dingy  rain ! 
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SECOND      PART. 

Years  ago  —  how  many  it  would  not  interest  the  reader  to  know,  and 
might  embarrass  me  to  mention  —  accompanied  by  a  young  woman  —  a  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  daughter  of  New-England  —  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey ; 
a  journey  so  long  that  it  will  not  end  till  one  or  the  other  of  us  has  laid  oflf  for- 
ever our  habiliments  of  travel. 

One  of  the  first  stations  on  our  route  was  —  Paris.  While  there,  strolling 
out  one  morning  alone,  accident  directed  my  steps  to  the  Arc  cTBtoile,  that 
magnificent  memorial  of  the  greatness  of  a  great  man.  Ascending  its  gloomy 
stair-case  to  the  roo^  I  seated  myself  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  it  affords  of  the 
city  and  its  environs. 

I  was  shortly  joined  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  appearance  indicated 
that  they  were  Americans.  Some  casual  remarks  led  to  a  conversation,  and 
soon,  to  our  mutual  surprise  and  gratification,  we  learned  that  the  lady  was  a 
dear  and  long-time  friend  of  my  travelling-companion.  The  acquaintance  thus 
begun,  has  since  grown  into  a  close  and  abiding  friendship. 

The  reader,  with  this  preamble,  can  readily  imagine  my  pleasure  on  learn- 
ing, as  we  were  seated  after  our  evening  meal,  around  that  pleasant  fire-side 
in  f\ir-off  Carolina,  that  my  Paris  acquaintance  was  a  favorite  niece,  or,  as 
he  warmly  expressed  it^  *,almost  a  daughter'  of  my  host  This  discovery 
dispelled  any  lingering  feeling  of  *  strangeness '  that  had  not  vanished  with 
the  first  cordial  greeting  of  my  new-found  friends,  and  made  me  perfectly  *  at 
home.' 

The  evening  wore  rapidly  away  in  a  fi'ee  interchange  of  *  news,'  opinions, 
and  *  small-talk,'  and  I  soon  gathered  somewhat  of  the  history  of  my  host  He 
was  born  at  the  North,  and  his  career  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
marvellous  enterprise  of  our  Northern  character.  A  native  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  he  emigrated  thence  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  dovm,  amid  the 
pine-forest  in  that  sequestered  part  of  Cottondom.  Erecting  a  small  saw-mill, 
and  a  log  shanty  to  shelter  himself  and  a  few  *  hired'  negroes,  he  attacked, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  mighty  pines,  whose  brothers  still  tower  in  gloomy 
magnificence  around  his  dwelUng. 

From  such  beginnings  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  land  and 
slave-owners  of  his  district,  with  vessels  trading  to  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  ports,  Cadiz,  the  West-Indies,  South- 
America,  and  if  I  remember  aright,  California.  It  seemed  to  me  a  marvel  that 
this  man,  alone  and  unaided  by  the  usual  appliances  of  commerce,  had  created 
a  business,  rivalling  in  extent  the  transactions  of  many  a  princely  merchant  of 
New- York  and  Boston. 

His  '  family '  of  slaves  numbered  about  three  hundred,  and' a  more  healthy, 
and  to  all  appearance,  happy  set  of  laboring  people,  I^had  never  seen.  Well- 
fed,  comfortably  and  almost  neatly  clad,  with  tidy  and  well-ordered  homefl^  ex- 
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empt  from  labor  in  childhood  and  advanced  age,  cared  for  in  sickness  by  a 
kind  and  considerate  mistress,  who  is  the  physician  and  good  Samaritan  of  the 
village,  they  seemed  to  share  as  much  physical  enjoyment  as  ordinarily  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  *  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.*  Looking  at  them,  I 
began  to  question  if  Slavery  is,  in  reality,  the  black  and  damnable  thing  that 
some  of  our  untravelled  philanthropists  have  pictured  it.  If — and  in  that 
*  if  my  good  Abolition  friend,  is  the  only  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
institution  —  if  they  were  taught,  if  they  knew  their  nature  and  their  destiny, 
the  slaves  of  such  an  owner  might  unprofitably  exchange  situations  with  many 
a  white  man,  who,  with  nothing  in  the  present  or  the  future,  is  desperately 
struggling  for  a  miserable  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  our  Northern  cities.  I 
say  *  of  such  an  owner,*  for  in  the  Southern  Arcadia  such  masters  are  '  few  and 
far  between  * — rather  fewer  and  feirther  between  than  *  spots  upon  the  sun.* 

But  they  are  not  taught.  Public  sentiment,  as  well  as  State  law,  prevents 
the  enlightened  masters,  who  think  that  knowledge  fits  even  a  slave  for  greater 
usefulness,  from  letting  even  a  ray  of  light  in  upon  the  darkened  mind  of  the 
black.  He  knows  his  task,  his  name,  and  his  dinner-hour.  He  knows  there  is 
a  something  within  him  —  he  does  not  understand  precisely  what  —  that  the 
white  man  calls  his  soul,  which  he.  is  told  will  not  rest  in  the  ground  when 
his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  grave,  but  will  -^  if  he  is  a  good  nigger,  obeys  his 
master,  and  does  the  task  allotted  him  —  travel  off  into  some  unknown  region, 
and  sing  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord,  forever.  He  rather  sensibly  imagines  that 
such  everlasting  singing  may  in  time  produce  hoarseness,  so  he  prepares  his 
vocal  organs  for  the  long  concert  by  a  vigorous  discipline  of  their  powers  while 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  cultivates  instrumental  music,  having  a  dim  idea 
that  the  Lord  has  an  ear  for  melody,  and  will  let  him,  when  he  is  tired  of  sing- 
ing, vary  the  exercise  *  wid  de  banjo  and  de  bones.  *  This  is  all  he  knows ;  and 
his  owner,  however  well-disposed  he  may  be,  cannot  teach  him  more.  Noble, 
Christian  masters  whom  I  have  met  —  men  as  brave  as  upright  men  are  apt 
to  be  —  have  told  me  they  did  not  dare  instruct  their  slaves.  Some  of  their 
negroes  have  been  born  in  their  houses,  nursed  in  their  families,  and  grown  up 
the  play-mates  of  their  children,  and  yet  they  are  forced  to  see  them  live  and 
die  *  like  the  brutes  that  perish.*  One  need  not  be  accused  of  fanatical  aboli- 
tionism if  he  deems  such  a  system  a  little  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

The  sun  had  scarcely  turned  his  b  ack  upon  the  world,  when  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  sounding  on  the  piazza-roof  over  our  heads,  announced  a  coming  storm. 
Soon  it  burst  upon  us  in  magnificent  fury  —  a  real,  old-fashioned  thunder- 
storm, such  as  I  used  to  lie  awake  and  listen  to  when  a  boy,  wondering  all  the 
while  if  the  angels  were  keeping  a  Fourth  of  July  in  heaven.  In  the  midst  of 
it,  when  the  earth  and  the  sky  appeared  to  have  met  in  true  Waterloo  fashion, 
and  the  dark  branches  of  the  pines  seemed  writhing  and  tossing  in  a  sea  of 
flame,  a  loud  knock  came  at  the  hall-door,  (bells  are  not  the  fashion  in  Dixie,) 
and  soon  a  servant  ushered  into  the  room  a  middle-aged,  unassuming  gentleman, 
whom  my  host  received  with  a  respect  and  cordiality  which  indicated  that  he 
was  no  ordinary  guest.     There  was  in  his  appearance  and  manner  that  inde- 
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finable  something  which  denotes  the  man  of  mark ;  but  my  curiosity  was  soon 

gratified  by  an  introduction.     It  was  *  Colonel*  A .    This  title,  I  afterward 

learned,  was  merely  honorary :  and  I  may  as  well  remark  here,  that  nearly 
every  man  at  the  South  who  has  risen  to  the  ownership  of  a  darky,  is  either 
a  captain,  a  major,  or  a  colonel,  or,  as*  my  ebony  driver  expressed  it :  *  Dey  'm 
all  captins  and  mates,  wid  none  to  row  de  boat  but  de  darkies.'  On  hearing 
the  name,  I  recognized  it  as  that  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic 
South-Carolina  families,  and  the  new  guest  as  a  near  relative  to  the  gentleman 
who  married  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Theodosia  Burr. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  my  host,  the  new-comer  explained  that  he  had 
left  Colonel  J 's  at  Little  River,  (the  plantation  toward  which  I  was  journey- 
ing,) shortly  before  noon,  and  being  overtaken  by  the  storm  after  leaving  Con- 
wayboro,  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  *  boys,'  (another  term  for  darkies,)  who 
were  afraid  to  proceed,  called  to  ask  shelter  for  the  night. 

Shortly  after  his  entrance,  the  lady  members  of  the  family  retired ;  when  the 
*  Colonel,'  *  Captain,'  and  myself,  drawing  our  chairs  near  the  fire,  and  each 
lighting  a  fi*agrant  Havana,  placed  on  the  table  by  our  host,  fell  into  a  long 
conversation,  of  which  the  following  was  a  part : 

*  It  must  have  been  urgent  business.  Colonel,  that  took  you  so  far  into  the 
woods  at  this  season,'  remarked  our  host.  • 

*  These  are  urgent  times.  Captain  B ,'  replied  the  guest ;  '  and  all  who 

have  any  thing  at  stake,  should  be  doing.'' 

*  These  are  unhappy  times,  truly,'  said  my  friend;  *  has  any  thing  new  oc- 
curred ? ' 

'  Nothing  of  moment.  Sir ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  Buchanan  is  playing  us 
false,  and  we  are  preparing  for  the  worst.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
sorted to  under-hand  measures  I     Has  he  really  given  you  pledges  ? ' 

*  He  promised  to  preserve  the  statu  quo  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  we  have 
direct  information  that  he  intends  to  send  out  reinforcements,'  rejoined  Colonel 

'  Can  that  be  true  ?  You  know.  Colonel,  I  never  admired  your  Mend 
Mr.  Buchanan,  but  I  cannot  see  how,  if  he  does  his  duty,  he  can  avoid  enforc- 
ing the  laws  in  Charleston,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Union.' 

*  The  '  Union,'  Sir,  does  not  exist.  Buchanan  has  now  no  more  right  to 
quarter  a  soldier  in  South-Carolina  than  I  have  to  march  an  armed  force  on  to 
Boston  Common.  If  he  persists  in  keeping  troops  near  Charleston,  we  shall 
dislodge  them.' 

*  But  that  will  make  war !  and  war.  Colonel,'  replied  our  liost,  *is  a  terrible 
thing.  Do  you  realize  what  it  would  bring  upon  us  ?  And  what  oonld  our 
little  State  do  in  a  conflict  with  nearly  thirty  millions  ? ' 

'  We  should  not  contend  with  thirty  millions.  The  other  Cotton  States  are 
with  us,  and  the  leaders  in  the  Border  States  are  all  pledged  to  secession.  Th^ 
will  wheel  into  line  when  we  give  the  word.  But  the  North  will  not  flg^t 
The  Democratic  party  sympathizes  with  us,  and  some  of  its  influential  leaden 
are  pledged  to  our  side.     They  will  breed  division  there,  and  jiaralyie  the 
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action  of  the  Free  States ;  besides,  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  will 
never  consent  to  a  war  that  would  work  their  ruin.  With  the  Yankees,  Sir, 
the  dollar  is  almighty  1  * 

'  That  may  be  true,*  replied  our  host ;  *  but  I  think  if  we  go  too  far,  they 

will  fight     What  think  you,  Mr.  K ■  ? '  he  continued  appealing  to  me,  and 

adding :  *  This  gentleman.  Colonel,  is  very  recently  from  the  North.' 

Up  to  that  moment,  I  had  avoided  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  Enough 
had  been  said  to  satisfy  an  obtuse  intellect  that  while  my  host  was  a  staunch 
Unionist,*  his  visitor  was  not  only  a  rank  Secessionist,  but  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  and  even  then  preparing  for  desperate  measures.  Discretion, 
therefore,  counselled  silence.  To  this  direct  appeal,  however,  I  was  forced  to 
reply,  and  answered :  *  I  think.  Sir,  the  North  does  not  yet  realize  that  the  South 
is  in  earnest     When  it  wakes  up  to  that  fact,  its  course  will  be  decisive.' 

*  Will  the  Yankees  fight^  Sir  ? '  rather  impatiently  and  imperiously  asked  the 
Colonel,  who  evidently  thought  I  intended  to  avoid  a  direct  answer  to  our 
host's  question. 

Kather  nettled  by  his  manner,  I  quickly  responded  :  *  Undoubtedly  they 
will.  Sir.  They  have  fought  before,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  count  them 
cowards.' 

A  true  gentleman,  he  at  once  saw  his  manner  had  given  offence,  and  in- 
stantly moderating  his  tone,  rather  apologetically  replied :  *  Not  cowards.  Sir, 
but  too  much  absorbed  in  *  the  occupations  of  peace,'  to  go  to  war  for  an 
idea.' 

*  But  what  you  call  an  *  idea,' '  said  our  host,  '  they  may  think  a  great  fact 
on  which  their  existence  depends.  /  can  see  that  we  shall  lose  vastly  by  even 
a  peaceful  separation.     Tell  me.  Colonel,  what  we  will  gain  ?' 

*  Gain  I '  warmly  responded  the  guest  *  Every  thing  I  Security,  fireedom, 
room  for  the  development  of  our  institutions,  and  such  progress  in  wealth  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.' 

*  AH  that  is  very  fine.  Colonel,'  rejoined  the  *  Captain,'  *but  where  there  is 
wealth,  there  must  be  work ;  and  who  is  to  do  the  work  in  your  new  Empire  — 
I  do  not  mean  the  agricultural  labor ;  you  depend  for  that,  of  course,  on  the 
blacks  —  but  who  will  run  your  manufactories  and  do  your  mechanical  labor  ? 
The  Southern  gentleman  would  feel  degraded  by  such  occupation ;  and  if  you 
put  the  black  to  any  work  requiring  intelligence,  you  must  let  him  thinky  and 
the  moment  he  thinks,  he  is  free  ! ' 

*  All  that  is  easily  provided  for,'  replied  the  Secessionist  '  We  shall  form 
intimate  relations  with  England.  She  must  have  our  cotton,  and  we  in  return 
will  take  her  manufactures.' 

*  That  would  be  all  very  well  at  present,  and  so  long  as  you  kept  on  good 

*  I  VERT  much  regret  to  learn,  on  reliable  authority,  that  since  my  meeting  with  this  most  excellent 
gentleman,  he,  being  obnoxious  to  the  Secession  leaders  for  his  well-known  Union  sentunents,  has 
been  very  onerously  assessed  by  them  for  contributions  toward  carrying  on  the  war.  The  sum  he 
has  been  forced  to  pay,  is  stated  as  high  as  forty  thousand  dollars,  but  that  may  be,  and  I  trust  is,  an 
exaggeration.  In  addition  —  and  this  fact  is  within  my  own  knowledge  —  five  of  his  vessels  have  been 
feiced  in  the  Northern  ports  by  our  Government.  This  exposure  of  true  Union  men  to  a  double  fire,  is 
one  .of  the  most  unhappy  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  most  unhappy  war. 
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terms  with  her ;  but  suppose,  some  fine  morning,  Exeter  Hall  got  control  of 
the  English  Government,  and  hinted  to  you,  in  John  Bull  fashion,  that  cotton 
produced  by  free  labor  would  be  more  acceptable,  what  could  three,  or  even 
eight  milUons,  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  North,  do  in  op- 
position  to  the  power  of  the  British  empire  ? ' 

^Nothing,  perhaps,  if  we  were  three  or  even  eight  millions,  but  we  shall  be 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Mexico  and  Cuba  are  ready,  now;,  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  and  before  two  years  have  passed,  with  or  without  the  Border 
States,  we  shall  count  twenty  millions.  Long  before  England  is  aboHtionized, 
our  population  will  outnumber  hers,  and  our  territory  extend  firom  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  and  reach  as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus.  We  are  founding, 
Sir,  an  empire  that  will  be  able  to  defy  all  Europe — one  grander  than  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  age  of  Pericles  !  * 

'  You  say,  with  or  without  the  Border  States,'  remarked  our  host  *  I 
thought  you  counted  on  their  support.' 

*  "VVe  do  if  the  North  makes  war  upon  us,  but  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  in 
peace,  we  can  do  better  without  them.  They  would  be  a  wall  between  us  and 
the  abolitionized  North.' 

'  You  mistake,'  I  said,  *  in  thinking  the  North  is  aboHtionized.  The  Aboli- 
tionists are  but  a  handful  there.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  willing  the 
South  should  have  its  rights,  and  undisturbed  control  of  its  domestic  ocfti- 
cems.' 

*■  Why,  then,  do  you  send  such  men  as  Seward,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Grow 
to  Congress  ?  Why  have  you  elected  a  President  who  approves  of  nigger-steal- 
ing? and  why  do  you  tolerate  such  incendiaries  as  Greeley,  Garrison,  and 
Phillips?' 

*  Seward,  and  the  others  you  name,'  I  replied,  *  are  not  AbolitioDists ; 
neither  does  Lincoln  approve  of  nigger-steahng.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  I 
doubt  not,  when  inaugurated,  will  do  exact  justice  by  the  South.  As  to  in- 
cendiaries, you  find  them  in  both  sections.  Phillips  and  Garrison  are  only  the 
opposite  poles  of  Yancey  and  Wise.' 

*  Not  so.  Sir ;  they  are  more.  Phillips,  Greeley  and  Garrison  create  and 
control  your  public  opinion.  They  are  mighty  powers,  while  Yancey  and 
Wise  have  no  influence  whatever.  Yancey  is  a  mere  bag-pipe ;  we  play  upon 
him,  and  like"  the  music,  but  smile  when  he  attempts  to  lead  us.  Wise  is  a 
harlequin,  whom  we  let  dance  because  he  is  good  at  it,  and  it  amuses  us.  Lin- 
coln may  be  honest,  but  if  made  President  he  will  be  controlled  by  Seward, 
who  hates  the  South.  Seward  will  whine,  and  wheedle,  and  attempt  to  cajole 
us  back,  but  mark  what  I  say,  Sir,  I  hiow  him ;  he  is  constitutionally,  mof^ 
ally,  and  physically  a  coward,  and  will  never  strike  a  blow  for  the  XJHioiff.  If 
hard  pressed  by  public  sentiment,  he  may,  to  save  appearances,  bluster  a  lit- 
tle, and  make  a  show  of  getting  ready  for  a  fight ;  but  he  will  find  some  excuse 
at  the  last  moment,  to  avoid  coming  and  blows.  For  our  purposes,  we  had  ra- 
ther have  the  North  under  his  control  than  under  that  of  the  old  reliega^ 
Buchanan ! ' 

'All  this  may  be  very  true,'  I  replied,  *but  perhaps  you  attach  too  much 
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weight  to  what  Mr.  Seward  or  Mr.  Lincoln  may  or  may  not  do.  You  seem  to 
forget  that  there  are  twenty  intelligent  millions  at  the  North,  who  will  have 
something  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  who  may  not  consent  to  be  driven  into 
disunion  by  the  South,  or  wheedled  into  it  by  Mr.  Seward.' 

'I  do  not  forget,'  replied  the  Secessionist,  Hhat  you  have  four  millions  of 
brave,  able-bodied  men,  while  we,  perhaps,  have  not  more  than  two  millions  ; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  divided,  and  therefore  weak ;  we  united,  and 
therefore  strong  I '  ^ 

*  But,'  I  inquired,  *  "have  you  two  millions  without  counting  your  blacks ; 
and  are  they  not  as  likely  to  fight  on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  side  ?' 

*  They  will  fight  on  the  right  side.  Sir.  We  can  trust  them.  You  have 
travelled  somewhat  here.  Have  you  not  been  struck  with  the  contentment  and 
cheerful  subjection  of  the  slaves  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  been  I  I  think  you  are  smoking  a  cigar  on  a  powder- 
barrel,'  I  replied. 

An  explosion  of  derisive  laughter  from  the  Colonel  followed  this  remark, 
and  turning  to  the  Captain,  he  good-humoredly  exclaimed :  *  Has  n't  the  gen- 
tleman used  his  eyes  and  ears  industriously  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  he  is  more  than  half  right,'  was  the  reply.  *  If  this  thing 
should  go  on,  I  would  not  trust  my  own  slaves,  and  I  think  they  are  truly  at- 
tached to  me.  If  the  fire  once  breaks  out,  the  negroes  will  rush  into  it,  like 
horses  into  a  burning  barn.' 

*  Think  you  so  I '  exclaimed  the  Colonel  in  an  excited  manner.  *  By 
Heaven,  if  I  believed  it,  I  would  cut  the  throat  of  every  slave  in  Christendom  I 
What,  Sir,'  addressing  me,  *have  you  seen  or  heard  that  gives  you  that 
opinion  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Sir,  but  a  sullen  discontent,  and  an  eagerness  for  news  that 
shows  they  feel  intense  interest  in  what  is  going  on,  and  know  it  concerns 
them.^ 

*  I  have  n't  remarked  that,'  he  said  rather  musingly,  •  but  it  may  be  so. 
Does  the  North  believe  it  ?  If  we  came  to  blows,  would  they  try  to  excite 
servile  insurrection  among  us  ? ' 

*  The  Nortb,  beyond  a  doubt,  thinks  that  the  case,'  I  replied,  *  yet  I  am  sure 
that  even  the  Abolitionists  would  aid  you  in  putting  down  an  insurrection ; 
but  if  you  go  into  a  war,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  come  out  of  it  without  a 
slave  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Potomac' 

The  Colonel  at  this  hastily  rose,  merely  remarking :  *  You  are  mistaken. 
You  are  mistaken,  Sir  1 '  and  turning  to  our  host,  said :  ^  Captain,  it  is  late : 
had  we  not  better  retire  ? '     Bidding  me  *  good-night,'  he  was  gone. 

Our  host  soon  returned  from  showing  his  guest  to  his  apartment,  an!i  with 

a  qidet  but  deliberate  manner,  said  to  me :  *  You  touched  him,  Mr.  K ^  on 

a  point  where  he  knows  we  are  weakest ;  but  allow  me  to  caution  you  about 
expressing  your  opinions  so  freely.  The  Colonel  is  a  gentleman,  and  what  you 
have  said  will  do  no  harm,  but,  long  as  I  have  lived  here,  I  dare  not  say  to 
many  what  I  have  said  to  him  to-night.' 

Thanking  the  worthy  gentleman  for  the  caution,  I  followed  him  up-stairs, 
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and  soon  lost,  in  a  sweet  oblivion,  all  thoughts  of  Abolitionists,  niggers,  and 
the  *  grand  empire/ 

I  was  awakened  in  tlie  morning  by  music  under  mj  window,  and  looking 
out  discovered  about  a  dozen  darkies  gathered  around  my  ebony  driver,  who 
was  clawing  away  with  all  hts  might  at  a  dilapidated  banjo,  while  his  auditory 
kept  time  to  his  singing,  by  striking  the  hand  on  the  knee,  and  by  other  gesti- 
culations too  numerous  to  mention.  The  songs  were  not  much  to  brag  of^  but 
the  music  would  have  *  knocked  spots '  out  of  Geobge  Chbistt,  and  havo  con- 
vinced him  that  his  is  not  the  genuine,  dyed-in-the-wool,  darky  article.  The 
following  was  one  of  the  songs,  or  rather,  it  has  the  rhythm  and  sentiment  of 
the  original : 

*  Wake,  massa  wake,  de  day  am  breaking 
Dc  hoe-cake  on  de  hearth  am  bakin*. 

And  Sallie  's  boilin'  dc  pot ; 
De  white-bread  on  de  fire  am  toasting 
De  tater«  in  de  ashes  roastin', 
A  roastin'  nice  and  hot. 

So  up,  good  massa,  let 's  be  gwoin*. 

Lot  ^8  be  scratchin'  ob  de  grabble  ; 
For  forty  mile  *s  a  mighty  sbowin*, 
On  such  a  road  as  dis  to  trabble. 

*  Oh !  wake,  good  massa,  breakfust'  wfutin', 
'T  will  soon  be  cold  for  your  belatin*. 

So  cold  dat  it  will  shiber ; 
Dis  nigga  ^s  got  de  ole  boss  ready, 
He  Ml  gang  along  all  swift  and  steady, 
All  steady  to  de  Little  Riber. 

So  up,  good  massa,  let  *s  be  gwoin\ 

Gwoin  tru  de  piney  woods ; 
For  soon  de  wind  may  be  a-blowin\ 
Soon  de  rain  come  down  in  floods.' 

The  darky  was  right,  for,  though  the  storm  of  the  previous  night  had 
ceased,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  looked  as  if  *  soon  de  wind  nught  be  a 
blowin\  Prudence  counselled  an  early  start,  for,  doubtless,  the  runs,  or  small 
creeks,  had  become  swollen  by  the  heavy  rain,  and  would  be  unsafe  to  cross 
after  dark.  Beside,  beyond  Conwayboro,  our  route  lay  for  thirty  miles  through 
a  countr}^  without  a  solitary  house  where  we  could  get  decent  shelter,  were 
we  overtaken  by  a  storm. 

Hurriedly  performing  my  toilet,  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
found  the  family  already  assembled.  After  the  usual  morning  salutations  were 
exchanged,  a  signal  from  the  mistress  caused  the  sounding  of  a  bell  in  the  ball, 
and  brought  into  the  room  some  ten  or  twelve  men  and  women  house-aerymnts, 
of  remarkably  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  among  whom  was  my  darky  driver. 
They  took  a  stand  at  the  remote  end  of  the  room,  and  our  host,  opening  a 
large,  well-worn  family  Bible,  read  the  fifty -fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Then, 
all  kneeling,  he  made  a  short  extemporaneous  petition,  closing  with  the  Lobd*8 
Prayer ;  all  present,  black  as  well  as  white,  joining  in  it.     Then  Hebet^a 
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beautiful  hymn,  *  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains/  was  sung ;  and  to  my  ears, 
the  darkies  made  much  better  music  of  it  than  the  whites. 

The  services  over,  we  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  and  after  wo  were 
seated,  the  *  Colonel '  remarked  to  me :  *  Did  you  notice  how  finely  that  negro 
*  boy '  (he  was  fully  forty  years  old)  sung  ? '  * 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  *  he  sung  several  songs  to  me  on  our  way,  yesterday.  Do 
you  know  him,  Sir  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  very  well.  His  mistress  wishes  to  sell  him,  but  finds  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  Though  a  likely  negro,  people  will  not  buy  him.  He  is  too 
smart.' 

*That  strikes  me  •as  a  singular  objection,'  I  remarked. 

*  Oh  I  no,  not  at  all  I  These  knowing  negroes  very  frequently  make  a  world 
of  trouble  on  a  plantation.' 

Notwithstanding  the  darky's  injunction,  that  I  should  *  be  scratchin'  ob  de 
grabble,'  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  we  were  ready  to  start.  The  mills,  the 
negro-quarters,  and  other  parts  of  the  plantation,  and  then  several  vessels 
moored  at  the  wharf,  had  to  be  seen  before  I  could  get  away.  Finally,  I  bid 
my  excellent  host  and  his  family  farewell,  and  with  nearly  as  much  regret  as  I 
ever  felt  at  leaving  my  own  home.  I  had  experienced  the  much-heard-of 
Southern  hospitality,  and  had  found  the  report  far  below  the  reality. 

The  other  guest  had  taken  his  leave  some  time  before,  but  not  till  he  had 
given  me  a  cordial  invitation  to  return  by  the  way  I  came,  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  him,  at  his  plantation  on  the  river,  some  twenty  miles  below.  I  hope 
to  tell  the  reader  in  a  future  paper,  how  I  came  to  avail  myself  of  that  invi- 
tation. 

The  sky  was  lowery,  and  the  sandy  road  heavy  with  the  recent  rain,  when 
we  started.  The  gloomy  weather  seemed  to  have  infected  the  driver  as  well  as 
myself  He  had  lost  ^11  the  mirthfulness  and  loquacity  of  the  previous  day, 
and  we  rode  on  for  a  full  hour  in  silence.  Tiring  at  last  of  my  own  thoughts, 
I  said  to  him :  *  Scipio,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  makes  you  so 
gloomy  ? ' 

*  Nothin,  massa  ;  I  war  only  tinkin',  he  abstractedly  replied. 

*  And  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? '  I  asked. 

*I's  wond'rin',  massa,  if  de  Lord  meant  de  darkies  in  dose  words  of 
His  dat  Massa  B read  dis  mornin'.  " 

*  What  words  do  you  mean  V ' 

'  Dese,  massa :  *  0  thou  afflicted !  tossed  wid  de  tempest,  and  habin  ho 
comfort,  behold,  I  will  make  you  hous'n  ob  de  fair  colors,  and  lay  dar  foun- 
dations wid  safomires.  All  dy  children  shall  be  taught  ob  de  Lord,  and  great 
shill  be  dar  peace.  In  de  right  shill  dey  be  established ;  dey  shill  hab  no 
fear,  no  terror ;  it  shan't  come  nigh  'em,  and  who  come  against  dem  shill  fall. 
Behold !  I  hab  made  de  blacksmis  dat  blow  de  coals,  and  make  de  weapons  ; 
and  I  hab  made  de  waster  dat  shill  destroy  de  oppressors.' 

If  he  had  repeated  one  of  Webster's  orations  I  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished.  I  did  not  remember  the  exact  words  of  the  passage,  but  I 
knew  he  had  caught  its  spirit.     Was  this  his  recollection  of  the  reading  he 
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heard  in  the  morning  ?  or  had  he  previously  committed  it  to  memory  ? 
Thes  J  were  the  questions  I  asked  myself ;  but,  restraining  my  curiosity,  I  an- 
swered :  *  Undoubtedly  they  are  meant  for  both  the  black  and  the  white.' 

*■  Do  dey  mean,  massa,  dat  we  shall  be  like  do  white  folks  —  wid  our  own 
hous'n,  our  children  taught  in  de  schools,  and  wid  weapons  to  strike  back  when 
de  white  folks  strike  us  ? ' 

'  No,  Scipio,  they  do  n't  mean  that.  They  refer  principally  to  spiritual 
matters.  They  were  a  promise  to  all  the  warld  that  when  the  Saviour  came, 
all,  even  the  greatly  oppressed  and  afflicted,  should  have  the  great  truths  of 
the  Bible  about  God,  Redemption,  and  the  Future  told  to  them.' 

*  But  de  Saviour  hab  come,  massa ;  and  dose  tings  an*t  taught  to  de  black 
children.  AYe  hab  no  peace,  no  rights ;  nothin'  buf  fear,  'pression,  and 
terror.' 

*  That  is  true,  Scipio.  The  Lord  takes  His  own  time,  but  His  tipie  will 
surely  come.' 

*  De  Lord  bless  you,  massa,  for  saying  dat ;  and  de  Lord  bless  you  for  tell- 
ing dat  big  Gunnel,  dat  if  dey  go  to  war  de  black  man  will  be  Free  ! ' 

*  Did  you  hear  what  we  said  ? '  I  inquired,  greatly  surprised,  for  I  remem- 
bered remarking,  during  the  interview  of  the  previous  evening,  that  our  host 
was  careful  to  keep  the  doors  closed.' 

'  Ebery  word,  massa.' 

*But  how  could  you  hear?  The  doors  and  windows  were  shut.  Where 
were  you  ? ' 

*  I  was  on  de  piazzer ;  and  when  I  seed  tru  de  winder  dat  de  ladies  war 
gwine,  I  know'd  you  'd  talk  'bout  politics  and  de  darkies  —  gemmen  allers  do. 
So  I  opened  one  ob  de  winders  bery  softy  —  you  didn't  bar  'cause  it  rained 
and  blowed  bery  hard,  and  made  a  mighty  noise.  Den  I  stuffed  my  coat  in 
de  crack,  so  de  wind  could  n't  blow  in  and  let  you  kn%w  I  was  dar,  but  I  lef 
a  hole  big  enough  to  bar.  My  ear  froze  to  dat  hole,  massa,  bery  tight,  I 
'sure  you.' 

*  But  you  must  have  got  very  wet  and  very  cold.' 

'Wet,  massa !  wetter  dan  a  'gator  dat's  been  in  de  riber  all  de  week,  but  I 
did  n't  mind  de  rain  or  de  cold.     What  I  hard  made  me  warm  all  de  way  tru.' 

To  my  mind  there  was  a  rough  picture  of  true  heroism  in  that  poor  darky 
standing  for  hours  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  in  the  cold,  stormy  night,  the  light- 
ning playing  about  him,  and  the  rain  drenching  him  to  the  skin — that  ho 
might  hear  something  he  thought  would  benefit  his  down-trodden  race. 

I  noticed  his  clothing,  though  bearing  evident  marks  of  a  drenching,  was 
then  dry,  and  I  inquired  :  *  How  did  you  dry  your  clothes  ?' 

*  I  staid  wid  some  ob  de  cullud  folks,  and  after  you  went  up-stars,  I  went 
to  dar  cabin,  and  dey  gabe  me  some  dry  clothes.  We  made  up  a  big  fire,  and 
hung  mine  up  to  dry,  and  de  ole  man  and  woman  and  me  sot  up  all  night  to 
talk  ober  what  you  and  de  odor  gemmen  said.' 

'  Will  not  those  folks  tell  what  you  did,  and  thus  get  you  into  trouble'?' 

*  Toll  I  Lord  bless  you,  massa,  do  blacks  am  all  free-masons ;  dat  ar  ole 
man  and  woman  wud  die  'fore  dey  'd  tell.' 
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'  But  are  not  Captain  B 's  negroes  contented  ? '  I  asked ;  *  they  seem  to 

be  well  treated/ 

*  Oh  1  yes,  dey  am.  All  de  black  folks  'bout  har  want  de  Captin  to  buy 
'em.  He  bery  nice  man  —  one  ob  de  Lord's  own  people.  He  better  man  dan 
David,  'cause  David  did  wrong,  and  I  do  n't  b'lieve  de  Captain  eber  did.' 

*  I  should  think  he  was  a  very  good  man,'  I  replied. 

*  Bery  good  man,  massa,  but  do  white  folks  do  n't  like  him,  'cause  dey  say 
he  treats  him  darkies  so  well,  all  dairn  am  uncontented.' 

*Tell  me,  Scipio,'  I  resumed  after  a  while,  *how  it  is  you  can  repeat  that 
passage  from  Isaiah  so  well  ? ' 

*  Why,  bless  you,  massa,  I  know  Aziar  and  Job  and  de  Psalms  'most  all 
by  heart  Good  many  years  ago,  when  I  lib'd  in  Charles' on,  the  gub'ness 
learned  me  to  read,  and  I  hab  read  dat  Book  tru  good  many  times.' 

*  Have  you  read  any  others  ? '  I  asked. 

*None  but  dat  and  Doctor  Watts.  I  hab  dem^  but  white  folks  won't  sell 
books  to  de  blacks,  and  I  won't  steal  'em.     I  read  de  papers  sometimes.' 

I  opened  my  portmanteau,  that  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon,  and  handed 
him  a  copy  of  Whittier's  poems.  It  happened  to  be  the  only  book,  excepting 
the  Bible,  that  I  had  with  me. 

*  Read  that,  Scipio,'  I  said.  *  It  is  a  book  of  poetry,  but  written  by  a  very 
good  man  at  the  North,  who  greatly  pities  the  slave.' 

He  took  the  book,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  said: 
*  Tank  you,  massa,  tank  you.     Nobody  war  neber  so  good  to  me  afore.' 

It  will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  great  Nejv-England  poet  to  know  that  the 
words  which  have  dropped,  like  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  gods,  from  his  large, 
human  soul,  will  be  gathered  up  and  treasured  by  a  poor,  benighted  slave  in 
the  far-away  backwoods  of  South-Carolina. 

During  our  conversation,  the  sky,  which  had  looked  threatening  all  the 
morning,  began  to  let  fall  the  big  drops  of  rain  ;  and  before  we  reached  Con- 
wayboro,  it  poured  down  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  previous  night.  It  be- 
ing cruelty  to  both  man  and  beast  to  remain  out  in  such  a  deluge,  we  pulled 
up  at  the  village  hotel,  (kept,  like  the  one  at  Georgetown,  by  a  lady,)  and  de- 
termined to  remain  over  night,  unless  the  rain  should  abate  in  time  to  allow 
us  to  reach  our  destination  before  dark. 

Dinner  being  ready  soon  after  our  arrival,  (the  people  of  Conwayboro,  lik« 
the  *  common  folks'  that  Davy  Crockett  told  about,  dine  at  twelve,)  I  sat 
down  to  it,  having  first  hung  my  outer  garments,  which  were  somewhat  wet, 
before  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room.  The  house  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
boarding-house,  as  well  as  a  hotel,  for  quite  a  number  of  persons,  evidently 
town's-people,  were  at  the  dinner-table.  My  appearance  seemed  to  attract  some 
attention,  but  not  more,  I  thought,  than  would  be  naturally  excited  in  so  small 
a  place  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger ;  and  *  as  nobody  said  nothing  to  me,  I 
said  nothing  to  nobody.' 

Dinner  over,  I  adjourned  to  the  *  sitting-room,'  and  seated  myself  by  the 
fire,  to  watch  the  drying  of  my  *  outer  habiliments.'  While  thus  engaged,  the 
door  opened,  and  three  men  —  whom  I  should  have  taken,  had  not  a  fu      «r 
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acquaintance  convinced  me  to  the  contrary — for  South-Carolina  gentlemen^ 
entered  the  room.  "Walking  directly  up  to  where  I  was  sitting,  the  foremost 
one  accosted  me  something  after  this  fashion : 

*  I  see  you  are  fix)m  the  North,  Sir.' 

Taken  a  little  ahack  by  the  abruptness  of  the  '  salute,'  but  guessing  his  ob- 
ject, I  answered :  *  No,  Sir ;  I  am  from  the  South.' 

*  From  what  part  of  the  South,  Sir  ? '  he  inquired. 

^  I  left  Georgetown  yesterday,  and  Charleston  two  days  before  that,'  I  re- 
plied, endeavoring  to  seem  entirely  oblivious  to  his  meaning. 

*  ^Ye  do  n't  want  to  know  whar  you  war  yesterday ;  we  want  to  know  whar 
you  Mongy^  he  said,  with  a  little  impatienoa 

*  Oh  !  that 's  it.  Well,  Sir,  I  belong  here  just  at  present,  or  rather  I  shall, 
when  I  have  paid  the  land  lady  for  my  dinner.' 

Annoyed  by  my  coolness,  and  getting  somewhat  excited,  he  replied  quickly : 
*  You  must  n't  trifle  with  us.  Sir.  "We  know  who  you  are.  You  *re  from  the 
North.  AVe  've  seen  it  on  your  valise,  and  we  can't  allow  a  man  who  carries  the 
New- York  Independent  to  travel  in  South-Carolina.' 

The  scoundrels  had  either  broken  into  my  portmanteau,  or  else  a  copy  of 
that  paper  had  dropped  from  it  on  to  the  floor  of  the  wagon  when  I  gave  the 
book  to  Scipio.  At  any  rate,  they  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  evident  '  Brother 
Beecher '  was  about  getting  me  into  a  scrape.  I  felt  indignant  at  the  impudence 
of  the  fellow,  but  determined  to  keep  cool,  and,  a  little  sarcastically,  replied  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  remark : 

*  That's  a  pity.  Sir.     South-Garolina  will  lose  by  it.' 

^  This  game  won't  work.  Sir.  "We  do  n't  want  such  people  as  you  har,  and 
the  sooner  you  make  tracks  the  better  for  you,'  was  the  reply. 

*■  I  intend  to  leave,  Sir,  as  soon  as  the  rain  is  over,  and  to  travel  thirty  miles 
on  your  sandy  roads  to-day,  if  you  do  n't  coax  me  to  stay  by  your  hospitality,' 
I  quietly  replied. 

The  last  remark  seemed  to  be  just  the  one  drop  needed  to  make  his  wrath 
^  bile  over,'  for  he  savagely  exclaimed :  '  I  tell  you.  Sir,  we  will  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  must  be  off  to  Georgetown  at  once.  You  can  have  just  half  an 
hour  to  leave  the  Borough,  not  a  second  more.' 

His  tone  and  manner  aroused  what  little  combativeness  there  is  in  me. 
Rising  from  my  chair,  and  taking  up  my  outside-coat,  in  which  was  one  of 
Colt's  six-shooters,  I  said  to  him :  ^  Sir,  I  am  here,  a  peaceable  man,  on  peace- 
able, private  business.  I  have  started  to  go  up  the  country,. and  go  there  I 
shall ;  and  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  my  convenience — not  before.  I  have  en- 
dured your  impertinence  long  enough,  and  shall  have  no  more  of  it ;  and  if  yon 
attempt  to  interfere  with  my  movements,  you  will  do  so  at  your  periL' 

My  blood  was  up,  and  I  was  fast  losing  that  better  part  of  valor  entitled, 
discretion  ;  and  he  evidently  understood  my  movement,  and  did  not  dislike  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking.  There  is  no  telling  what  might  have  foUowed  had 
not  my  friend  Scipio  just  at  that  instant  inserted  his  woolly  head  between  ns, 

excitedly  exclaiming:    *Lord    bless  you,   Massa  B 11;    what  am  you 

'bout  ?    "Why,  dis  gemman  am  a  'ticlar  friend  of  Cunnel  A ,    He  'm  's 
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regUar  Seseshernist.  He  hates  de  ablishernists  worser  dan  de  debble.  I  hard 
him  swar  a  clar,  blue  streak  'botit  dem  only  yesterday.' 

*  Massa  B 11 '  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  the  announcement  of  the 

negro,  but  did  n't  seem  inclined  to  *  give  it  up  so '  at  once,  and  asked :  *  How 
do  you  know  he 's  the  Colonel's  friend,  Scip  ?    Who  told  you  so  ? ' 

'  Who  told  me  so  ? '  exclaimed  the  excited  negro,  '  why,  did  n't  he  stay  at 

Captin  B 's,  wid  de  Gunnel,  all  night  last  night ;  and  did  n't  dey  set  up 

dar  doin'  politic  business  togedder  till  after  mid-night  ?  Didn't  de  Gunnel  come 
dar  in  all  de  storm  'pressly  to  see  dis  gemman  ? ' 

The  ready  wit  and  rude  eloquence  of  the  darky  amused  me,  and  the  idea 
of  the  ' Gunnel'  travelling  twenty  miles  through  the  terrible  storm  of  the  pre. 
vious  night  to  meet  a  man  who  had  the  New-York  Independent  about  him,  was 
so  perfectly  ludicrous,  that  I  could  not  restrain  my  laughter,  and  that  laugh 

did  the  business  for  *  Massa  B 11.'     What  the  negro  had  said  staggered, 

but  did  not  fully  convince  him ;  but  my  returning  good-humor  brought  him 
completely  round.  Extending  his  hand  to  me,  he  said :  *  I  see,  Sir,  I  've  woke 
up  the  wrong  passenger.  Hope  you  '11  take  no  offence.  In  these  times  we  need 
to  know  who  come  among  us.' 

*  No  offence  whatever.  Sir,'  I  replied.  ^  It  is  easy  to  be  mistaken ;  but,' 
I  added  smilingly,  *  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  traveller,  you  '11  be  less 
precipitate  another  time.' 

'  I  am  rather  hasty ;  that 's  a  fact,'  he  said.  *  But  no  harm  is  done.  So 
let 's  take  a  drink,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  The  old  lady  bar  keeps  nary  a 
thing  but  water,  but  we  can  get  the  raal  stuff  close  by.' 

Though  not  a  member  of  a  *  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  I  have  always 
avoided  indulging  in  the  quality  of  fluid  that  is  the  staple  beverage  at  the  South. 
I  therefore  hesitated  a  moment  before  accepting  the  gentleman's  invitation ;  but 
the  alternative  seemed  to  be  squarely,  presented,  pistols  or  drinks  ;  cold  lead 
or  poor  whiskey,  and  —  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it  —  I  took  the  whiskey. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  Scipio  awaiting  me.  *  Massa,'  he  said,  *  we 
better  be  gwine.  Dat  dar  Seseshemer  am  ugly  as  de  bery  ole  debble ;  and  soon 
as  he  know, I  cum  de  possum  over  him  'bout  de  Gunnel,  he  '11  be  down  on  you 
sure.^ 

The  rain  had  dwindled  to  a  drizzle,  which  the  sun  was  vigorously  struggling 
to  get  through  with  a  tolerable  prospect  of  success,  and  I  concluded  to  adopt 
the  African's  advice.  Wrapping  myself  in  an  India-rubber  over-coat,  and  giv- 
ing the  darky  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  we  started. 

Of  the  remainder  of  that  day's  ride,  more  hereafter. 
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UNCLE    VERDINE. 


When  Uncle  Verdine  came  home  from  sea, 

I  was- the  happiest  girl  in  town. 
My  youthful  heart  was  filled  with  glee 
By  the  beautiful  gifts  he  brought  to  me, 
From  the  lands  he  had  visited,  over  the  sea, 

Lands  beyond  where  the  sun  goes  down. 

Riches,  mother  and  I  had  none. 

Till  Uncle  Verdine  came  home  from  sea ; 

But  a  new  existence  was  then  begun : 

His  golden  dollars,  bright  as  the  sun. 

Rung,  as  he  dropped  them,  one  by  one. 
The  merry  death-knell  of  our  poyerty. 

He  would  buy  us  another  house,  he  said ; 

The  cottage  was  fit  for  us  no  more. 
What  else  should  he  do  with  the  fortune  he  'd  made. 
Than  render  us  happy  ?    He  only  had  staid 
So  long,  that  the  gold  his  trade  had  paid. 

Might  bring  to  us  joys  unknown  before. 

So  a  mansion  was  bought ;  and  we  bade  good-by 

To  the  lowly  cottage  I  loved  so  well ; 
And  with  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sigh, 
I  passed  my  little  playmates  by. 
As  we  rode  in  our  carriage — mother  and  I — 

Toward  the  city  where  we  were  to  dwell. 


A  year  —  how  long  I  has  slowly  flown. 

How  changed  our  lives  within  the  year  I 
Uncle  Verdine  to  his  rest  has  gone : 
Mother  and  I  are  all  alone : 
The  wheels  of  Time  roll  heavily  on : 

It  seems  ten  years  since  we  came  here  I 

And  sadly  I  notice,  day  by  day. 
That  mother  is  not  as  she  used  to  be ; 

The  bloom  of  the  rose  that  once  o'erlay 

Her  cheek,  is  yielding  to  decay ; 

The  gleam  of  her  eye  is  fading  away, 
And  now  lights  never  a  smile  for  me. 
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And  a  strange  man,  crafty,  sleek,  and  slim, 

One  that  I  shudder  to  look  upon. 
Visits  at  morn  and  at  twilight  dim  — 
And  mother  is  going  to  marry  him  ! 
I  know  full  well  that  a  golden  rim 

Is  the  mete  of  the  love  she  leans  upon. 

0  Uncle  Verdine,  dear  Uncle  Verdine  I 
If  you  had  never  come  home  from  sea, 

This  greatest  of  griefs  had  never  been  mine ; 
Only  for  that  kind  heart  of  thine, 

1  might  be  basking  in  Life's  sunshii5e, 

And  blest,  as  erst,  in  poverty ! 


REVELATIONS    OF    WALL-STREET: 

BEING    THE     HISTORY     OF     CHARLES    ELIAS    PARKINSON. 
BY  RICUARD  B.   KIMBALL,   AUTHOR  OF  BT.    LSGRR. 

*  MislHce  me  not  for  my  complexion.' — ^Merchant  ok  Vekicr. 
Part  II. 

CHAPTER       SIXTEENTH. 

Alworthy  and  Company  failed  just  three  weeks  after  my  negotiation  of 
their  paper.  It  turned  out  that  for  several  months  previous  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  own  notes  on  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money.  They  had  also  exchanged  acceptances  largely  with  other  houses,  for 
the  same  object,  and  their  speculations  turning  out  badly,  they  broke. 
There  was  considerable  sensation  in  the  street  at  the  announcement.  As  is 
usual  in  such  instances,  the  assets  turned  out  to  be  nil,  after  protecting  the 
*  confidential.'  In  fact,  the  concern  was  at  the  time  of  stopping  payment  a  mere 
shell.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  fluttering  among  the  houses  who  were 
really  solvent,  and  who  had  exchanged  notes  with  Alworthy,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  so.  AYith  others  it  proved  an  even  thing,  sifice  both  were  worthless. 
Among  these  last,  I  fear,  might  be  classed  our  new  friends  Pollock,  Pemberton, 
Hollis  and  Company.  They  had  given  Alworthy  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  their  promises  to  pay,  and  had  received  a  like  amount  from  him.  As  these 
last  were  negotiated  with  their  indorsement,  both  amounts  would  come  against 
them.  Now-a-days  they  manage  these  matters  better,  by  having  notes  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  makers,  and  indorsed  only  by  them  ;  and  if  they  will  sell  as 
'  single-name  paper,'  all  responsibility  is  avoided.  Except  in  a  great  crisis, 
which  carries  down  business-men  suddenly,  and  in  battalions,  the  knowi  ones 
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soon  discover  signs  of  probable  disaster  in  a  firm,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  gra- 
dual rise  ill  the  rate  at  which  their  notes  can  be  disposed  of,  till  they  become 
quite  unsalable.  Still  there  is  a  class  of  shrewd  but  greedy  money-lenders, 
who  are  tempted  by  high  prices  to  purchase  paper  of  this  sort,  and  who  some- 
times meet  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  always  charge  enormous  rates. 

I  was  a  good  deal  exercised  when  I  learned  early  one  morning  of  the  fail- 
ure, for  fear  it  would  prove  calamitous  to  Harley.  He  came  in  my  ojffice 
shortly  after,  and  quite  put  me  at  ease  on  the  subject. 

*  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Alworthy  ? '  he  said. 
I  told  him  I  had. 

*  I  confess  I  have  had  my  suspicions  raised  ever  since  that  second  batch  of 
paper,  which  I  knew  nothing  of  when  I  offered  you  the  first.  However,  my 
name  is  not  mixed  up  with  them,  thank  fortune.' 

*  But  I  thought  )'ou  were  interested  with  Pollock,  Pemberton,  Hollis  and 
Company  ?    You  seemed  to  know  all  about  them.' 

*  Interested  ?  not  to  the  amount  of  a  penny.  It  is  true  I  have  known  Pol- 
lock for  a  long  time,  a  first-rate  fellow ;  and  as  I  wanted  an  office  for  a  few 
months,  I  took  the  furnished  one  directly  over  theirs.  I  had,  besides,  a  little 
operation  with  them,  by  which  I  received  the  most  of  the  Alworthy  paper,  and 
paid  them  a  certain  amount  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  real  estate.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  They  tried  unsuccessfully  in  several  quarters 
to  sell  the  notes,  and  this  fact  helped  me  in  the  trade.  So  you  see  I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  you  supposed  for  negotiating  them.' 

*  But  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  abundant  capital.' 

*  So  they  had  for  their  regular  business.  You  see  Hollis  is  a  little  wild  by 
turns,  and  his  father,  who  is  a  rich  man,  put  in  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  his  son  in  business.  But  they  got  to  be  too  ambitious,  and 
struck  out  right  and  left.  At  last  they  fell  in  with  Alworthy,  who  is  a6 
smooth  and  keen  as  a  razor,  and  he  put  very  expansive  notions  in  their  heads.' 

'  I  declare,'  I  exclaimed  with  some  wrath,  *  had  I  known  all  this,  I  would 
not  have  offered  the  notes.' 

*  And  had  I  known  it,'  replied  Harley,  *  I  should  not  have  taken  them. 
Now  pray  do  n't  put  so  long  a  face  on  the  matter,'  he  continued,  se^ng  I 
looked  grave.  ^  You  remind  mc  of  the  Englishman  who  made  his  life  miserable 
from  apprehension  that  his  country  never  would  be  able  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  The  loss  in  this  case  falls  just  where  it  ought  to  fall  —  on  the  note- 
shavers.  They  take  the  risk,  and  charge  accordingly,  and  they  must  accept 
the  fortune  of  war.  Had  Alworthy's  speculations  in  cotton  turned  out  differ- 
ently, all  would  be  right.' 

'True,'  I  remarked,  ' but  Alworthy  was  reckless.  His  transactions  were 
not  legitimate.     I  declare  he  was  a  gambler,  and  nothing  else.' 

*  My  good  friend,'  replied  Harley,  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  man  of  your  excel- 
lent sense  misled  by  that  humbug  word  *  legitimate.'  As  to  Alworthy's  being 
a  gambler  in  trade,  I  can .  only  say,  all  trade  is  but  gambling ;  a  bold  bet 
against  providence,  that  there  will  be  such  and  such  a  market,  and  BUsh  tod 
such  a  supply,  on  which  depend  such  and  such  risks,  and  such  and  such  paraflts. 
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Yes,  a  merchant  is  not  only  a  gambler,  but  the  most  unfortunate  and  most 
miserable  of  the  whole  gambling  class.  He  never  knows,  like  the  man  who 
risks  on  the  red  or  the  black,  just  where  he  stands.  His  results  cannot  be 
calculated  speedily  like  those  of  the  stock  gambler,  but  he  is  forced  to  take 
hazard  after  hazard  before  any  one  of  his  ventures  are  determined.  His  fate, 
too,  is  dependent  on  the  good  or  bad  management  of  others,  and  is  so  mixed  up 
with  incidents  and  occurrences  beyond  his  control,  that  I  repeat,  I  pronounce 
him  the  most  unlucky  gambler  of  them  all.  I  have  been  fifteen  years  in  busi- 
ness —  have  failed  twice  —  went  through  the  horrors  of  those  in  purgatory.  I 
don't  mean  to  gamble  any  more  in  trade.  So,  pray,  don't  talk  to  me  so 
sanctimoniously  about  *  legitimate  transactions.' ' 

I  perceived  that  I  had  touched  a  delicate  point,  and  I  did  not  debate  the 
subject.     Indeed  there  was  matter  for  reflection  in  Harley's  observations. 

*  Come,'  he  said  cheerfully  after  a  little  pause,  *  let  us  speak  of  something 
else.  I  must  get  ready  for  the  other  side,  and  you  must  make  yourself  master 
of  all  the  particulars  of  my  various  enterprises,  for  much  will  have  to  be  done 
here.  Soon  you  will  retrieve  your  fortunes,  and  you  shall  confess  how  much 
more  satisfactory  our  labors  are  than  any  you  have  heretofore  undertaken.' 

I  was  as  usual  lifted  up  above  ordinary  events  by  the  seductive  language  of 
this  man.  We  sat  down  to  examine  his  several  projects.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  with  what  order  and  precision  all  his  documents  were  prepared.  Certi- 
fied copies  of  charters  ;  original  patents  ;  searches  of  title ;  powers  of  attor- 
ney, which  were  always  '  full '  powers  in  the  largest  extent ;  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  property,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It  was  amazing  to  witness  the 
readiness  and  the  versatility  which  Harley  displayed  in  explaining  his  plans 
for  each  particular  scheme.  This  would  be  brought  out  by  a  company  under 
the  limited  responsibility  act.  That,  he  was  certain  a  well-known  broker  would 
take  up.  '  Another  would  engage  the  attention  of  his  solicitors,  who  would 
manage  all  the  details.  Harley's  head-quarters  would  be  at  Morley's,  then  the 
resort  for  the  majority  of  Americans  in  London.  The  day  was  consumed  in 
these  various  examinations.  When  I  rose  to  go  home,  I  was  myself  so  much 
elated  that  I  forgot  I  had  quite  neglected  some  important  business  for  a  valua- 
ble constituent,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  attend  to  it.  Indeed,  I  had  be- 
gun to  taste  the  intoxicating  sweets  which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  a  part  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  class  speculative.  My  former  operations  seemed  so  in- 
significant compared  with  what  now  lay  before  me.  As  I  walked  up  Broadwa-y, 
I  looked  with  some  sort  of  pity  on  the  hard  workers  pushing  homeward. 

What  a  glorious  hallucination  !  What  an  ecstatic  state  of  brilliant  hopes 
and  joys ! 

CHAPTER      SEVENTEEMTH. 

Ralph  Hitchcock  was  a  class-mate  in  college,  and  I  was  perhaps  more  inti- 
mate with  him  than  with  any  other  student.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  was  adopted 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  educated  by  his  uncle,  who  was  rich.  This  uncle  had 
sent  Ralph  to  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati, 
and  shortly  after  married  a  young  lady  from  New-York.  He  occasionally  vis- 
itsd  this  city,  and  when  he  did  was  invariably  my  guest.     He  rose  rapidly  in 
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his  profession  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  —  but  his  life  was  clouded 
by  a  great  misfortune :  the  loss  of  his  children.  When  I  saw  him  last,  in 
183o,  the  eldest  and  only  remaining  of  four  —  a  daughter  —  had  just  been 
snatched  away.  She  was  a  lovely  child,  about  ten  years  old.  I  never  saw 
him  dispirited  before. 

*  My  friend,'  he  said,  *  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  do  not  want  to  live  any 
longer.'  He  returned  to  his  home  more  gloomy  than  when  he  left  it ;  and  in 
tile  autumn  was  seized  with  a  bilious  fever  of  a  malignant  type,  and  died.  I 
was  acquainted  with  no  particulars,  but  supposed  my  friend's  circumstanccF 
were  prosperous,  for  so  he  had  in.  general  led  me  to  belieye.  And  putting 
away  in  my  heart  the  recollection  of  our  early  and  later  intercourse,  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  saddest  of  my  memories,  I  little  thought  another  scene  out  of 
that  drama  was  still  to  be  presented. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  Hitchcock  the  day  following  the  night-scene,  which  I  have 
already  described.  I  found  her  apparently  pretty  well,  and  quietly  engaged 
with  her  needle.  She  received  me  politely,  but  without  a  particle  of  alacrity 
or  enthusiasm.  She  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  refined  and  gentle  nature,  so 
broken  by  a  hard  destiny  as  to  lose  all  sympathy  with  this  world's  currents, 
while  she  calmly  awaited  the  termination  of  her  fate.  Even  when  I  stated  my 
intimate  relations  with  her  husband,  I  could  not  perceive  that  her  eye  quick- 
ened, or  that  her  countenance  gave  any  sign  of  increased  interest  Still  she 
conversed  freely  with  me,  and  gave  a  clear  but  condensed  account  of  what  had 
transpired  since  her  husband's  death.  It  appeared  the  young  doctor  had  of- 
fended his  uncle,  by  going  to  the  "West  to  commence  practice,  instead  of  set- 
tling in  New-York.  Ralph  was  of  an  impatient  and  and  ambitious  nature,  and 
believed  he  could  rise  more  rapidly  in  that  fresh  and  growing  region  than  in 
an  older  place.  He  was  not  obstinate,  but  high-strung.  His  uncle  reproached 
him  for  his  ingratitude.  Ilis  reply  was,  *  Whoever  reminds  one  of' an  obliga- 
tion cancels  it ; '  and  uncle  and  nephew  parted,  and  never  met  again.  He  went 
at  once  to  Cincinnati,  and,  as  I  alread}'  knew,  married  soon  after  an  interesting 
jrirl  from  New-York,  and  set  to  work  to  conquer  a  position.  He  succeeded ; 
year  after  year  he  sent  to  his  uncle,  without  word  or  comment,  a  certain  sum, 
until  he  had,  according  to  a  liberal  calculation,  reimbursed  the  old  gentleman, 
principal  and  interest,  for  every  possible  expenditure  incurred  on  his  account 
Here  was  the  fault  of  my  friend's  nature,  half-noble,  half-evil  in  its  origin ;  a 
deep  and  perpetual  recollection  of  a  taunt  or  unjust  reproach.  Much  as  we  had 
conferred  together  by  letter  and  otherwise,  and  intimate  as  we  had  been,  Ralph 
never  alluded  to  any  disagreement  with  his  uncle,  and  I  now  heard  of  it  for 
the  first  time.  Affairs  went  happily  with  Ralph  every  way,  until  his  children 
)>egan  to  die.  He  bore  up  against  the  repeated  blows  till,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  his  eldest  was  taken.  Then  it  was  the  world  first  knew  what  a  senFi- 
tive  and  impressible  nature  the  rapid,  energetic  medical  man  carried  about  un- 
der the  brusque  outside.  His  heart-strings  snapped.  In  vain  his  wife,  hendf 
in  the  depths  of  affliction,  sought  to  console  him.  It  had  no  effect  And  so 
the  fever  found  in  him  a  most  favorable  subject,  without  any  nervous  Tesist- 
ance,  or  .apparently  vital  energy.     He  left  but  little  property  beside  his  Ibmi- 
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ture  and  medical  library,  horses  and  carriage.  For  he  had  lived  generously, 
and  like  too  many  professional  men,  had  not  counted  on  what  *  after  death  be- 
fiills'  the  family  who  are  left  behind.  The  widow  struggled  on  for  a  while, 
assisted  by  the  usual  resource  —  boarders.  *  Matilda  *  came  into  the  world 
nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  was  emphatically  the 
child  of  sorrow.  Unlike  the  other  children,  she  resembled  her  father;  and 
from  infancy  manifested  great  maturity  of  mind.  With  this  she  exhibited  to 
an  unhappy  degree  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  which  was  in  him  so  striking  a 
characteristic.  She  was  full  of  every  generous  and  tender  emotion — affec- 
tionate and  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  but  proud,  quick,  violent,  and  impatient ; 
very  passionate  too  on  occasions.  Neither  obstinate  nor  wilful,  but  wayward 
and  fitful  as  the  wind.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  unfortunately  had  yielded  to  her  im- 
psrious  temper ;  the  more  so  as  she  could  see  her  husband  in  every  burst  and 
outbreak  ;  exaggerated,  it  is  true,  but  the  more  striking  because  exaggerated. 
After  several  years  of  hard  work  in  Cincinnati,  the  furniture  needed  replenishing, 
the  rent  of  the  house  was  increased,  two  of  her  best  boarders  had  gone  away, 
and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  in  despair.  About  this  time  she  received  a  letter  from 
a  cousin  in  New- York,  an  estimable  lady,  as  the  world  esteems  people.  That 
is,  she  was  rich  ;  she  was  a  church-member.  She  contributed  largely  to  sev- 
eral of  the  city  benevolent  societies.  She  was  President^««  of  one,  and  a  di- 
rectress in  half-a-dozen.  She  was  in  fact  one  of  a  large  class,  who,  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  thank  God  they  are  not  like  other  people.  This  lady  had  mar- 
ried rather  late  in  life,  had  been  blessed  with  one  child,  a  daughter ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  just  the  age,  within  a  few  days,  of  the  pet  lamb  of  the  widow  Hitch- 
cock. With  all  her  cold  philanthropy,  her  formal  religion,  her  tiresome  deed- 
work,  her  labored  charities,  there  was  a  spot  in  this  woman's  heart  not  quite 
covered  by  the.  armor  of  self-righteousness  and  formality.  She  loved  her 
child.  That  single,  simple  outlet  from  a  fearful,  arid,  unproductive  heart,  be- 
trayed the  existence  of  a  vital  point.  Her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  and  she 
were  girls  together  —  were  at  school  together.  Then  the  latter  was  in  a  far 
better  position  than  the  now  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  was  looked  up  to  ac- 
cordingly. But  things  had  changed.  Mary  Anne,  then  a  bold  and  showy 
girl,. had  made  a  'good  match,'  and  finding  nothing  to  love  in  a  leather-hearted 
man,  twenty  years  her  senior,  had  fortunately  for  herself  (for  she  might  have 
laid  hold  of  the  other  extreme,  and  disgraced  her  family)  taken  to  piety  for  oc- 
cupation of  her  leisure  hours,  ambitiously  aspiring  to  lead  the  feminine  portion 
of  the  congregation.  Her  cousin  married  too,  and  left  for  Cincinnati.  Shortly 
after,  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  father,  who  was  a  lawyer,  departed  this  life,  and  like 
most  lawyers,  who  are  said  to  *  work  hard,  live  well,  and  die  poor,'  left  little 
for  his  widow,  who  went  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her  only  child,  and  sur- 
vived her  husband  but  a  few  years. 

Mrs.  Lemuel  Dings,  for  some  reason  or  other,  always  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hitchcock.  Perhaps  she  thought,  after  all,  that  the 
old  uncle  would  relent,  and  at  the  last  moment  leave  his  fortune  to  the  Hitch- 
cocks.  Perhaps  the  deference  the  family  paid  to  her  better  position  in  society 
still  had  a  certain  influence  with  her.     At  any  rate,  when  the  really  worldly- 
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minded  but  professedly  pious  Mrs.  Dings  found  a  viBitor  which  she  had 
talked  a  great  deal  about,  preached  and  prayed  a  great  deal  about,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  sort  of  fear  of^  suddenly  an  inmate  of  her  house,  lodged  in 
her  own  apartments,  close  to  what  was  left  of  her  heart ;  when  Death  in  act- 
ual presence  presented  himself,  and  took  —  not  her  husband,  but  her  child ; 
this  poor  woman  was  desolate.  After  the  funeral  she  went  about  the  house 
very  sad.  She  found  no  consolation  in  those  precious  promises  of  Scripture 
which  she  bad  heretofore  made  such  parade  of. 

After  a  time  she  remembered  the  child  of  her  cousin,  how  handsome  it  was 
when  she  last  saw  it,  only  the  year  before,  during  a  tour  West  with  her  hus- 
band. Then  she  contemplated  the  idea  of  adopting  that  child  for  her 
own.  It  never  occurred  to  her,  that  her  unfortunate  cousin  would  herself  be 
bereft  of  her  only  source  of  happiness,  should  she  succeed  in  stealing  away 
her  daughter.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  let  her  charities  flow  in  the  direc- 
tion to  relieve  that  cousin,  and  make  her  happy  with  her  child.  Oh  !  no,  not 
for  a  moment.  But  she  feared  to  write,  and  propose  bluntly  to  receive  Matilda, 
and  adopt  her  as  her  own.  So  she  sent,  proposing  that  Mrs.  Hitchcock  should 
remove  from  Cincinnati  to  New- York.  She  explained  how  easy  it  would  be 
with  the  influence  she,  Mrs.  Dings,  could  exert,  for  her  cousin  to  live  verj' 
pleasantly,  and  support  herself  very  comfortably  there.  This  letter  came  at  a 
time  when  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  perplexing  herself  about  more  furniture,  and 
how  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  The  poor  woman  began  to  be  very  weary  of  life, 
as  she  had  found  it  since  her  husband's  decease,  and  she  welcomed  the  idea  of 
getting  back  to  her  native  city.  So,  after  some  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  without  settling  any  details,  she  decided  to  come.  The  few  effects 
remaining  to  her  were  sold  out,  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  with  Matilda  took  leave 
of  Cincinnati. 

Arrived  in  New- York,  Mrs.  Dings  received  her  cousin  at  the  steam-boat  land- 
ing, and  conveyed  her  not  to  her  own  handsome  mansion  in  Fourteenth-street, 
but  to  comfortable  apartments  in  what  is  called  in  New-York  a  *  tenement- 
house,'  in  the  Sixth  Avenue.  Justice  to  Mrs.  Dings  compels  me  to  say  that 
the  building  was  new,  and  of  the  better  description  of  that  class  of  edifices.  It 
belonged  to  Mr.  Dings,  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  not  prove  a  severo  land- 
lord. The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Dings,"  considering  the  situation  of  her  cousin  and  the 
very  slender  means  at  her  disposal,  had  really  calculated  judiciously  for  her ; 
judiciously,  but  out  of  a  very  cold  heart.  Without  indulging  in  any  generous 
impulse,  she  had  come  to  the  icy  decision  as  to  just  what  was  best  for  such  a 
person,  (that  is,  any  such  person,  *  cousin '  out  of  the  question,)  in  just  that  re- 
duced situation.  She  intended  —  not  because  she  indulged  in  any  kind  emotion, 
but  in  order,  as  she  said,  to  live  up  to  a  sense  of  duty  —  to  throw  sufficient 
needle-work  in  her  cousin's  way  to  enable  her  to  support  herself.  Then,  in  doc 
time,  she  would  broach  the  subject  of  adopting  Matilda.  Mrs.  Hitchcock, 
though  wounded  by  the  course  pursued  by  the  charitable  Mrs.  Dings,  bad  good 
sense  enough  to  make  the  best  of  her  situation. 

Matters  ran  along  for  nearly  a  twelve-month.  Matilda  was  growing  Twy 
fast ;  her  mother  began  to  feel  how  necessary  education  was  for  her.     Mr& 
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Dings,  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  events,  finally  made  her  proposition 
at,  as  she  considered,  just  the  right  juncture.  The  widow  could  not  listen  to 
it.  But  poverty  is  a  great  persuader.  Ought  she,  she  at  length  asked  herself, 
ought  she  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  child's  advancement  ?  She  decided  that 
she  ought  not.  But  how  to  prevail  on  Matilda,  for  her  love  for  her  mother  was 
unbounded,  while  her  passionate  nature  might  resist.  At  length  she  per- 
suaded her  to  make  the  experiment.  The  child  was  not  insensible  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  fine  house  filled  with  servants,  a  handsome  carriage  in  which  she 
was  to  ride,  and  a  large  variety  of  pretty  dresses.  Her  mother  dared  not  tell 
her  she  would  see  her  but  seldom,  and  that  Mrs.  Dings  would  have  in  the  fu- 
ture entire  control  over  her  actions  in  her  place.  Well,  the  change  was  made. 
Mrs,  Hitchcock  kissed  her  child,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  woman  who  had  coveted 
her  so  much.  She  previously  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with  Ma- 
tilda, in  which  she  enjoined  her  by  the  memory  of  her  father  and  by  a  mother's 
love  to  curb  her  impatient  nature  and  restrain  her  violence  of  temper.  Matilda's 
promises  were  interrupted  by  sobs  and  hysteric  screams. 

Three  days  passed  without  incident.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  very  lonely,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  she  could  not  endure  the  separation  longer,  when  late  in 
the  afternoon  Matilda  rushed  into  the  room,  threw  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms,  and  exclaimed :  *  I  will  never  go  back,  I  will  never  go  back.  The  woman 
wants  me  to  call  her  'mother.'  She  says  I  must  call  her  'mother.'  I  will  not 
do  it — I  will  not.     You  are  my  mother.     I  will  call  no  one  mother  but  you  ! ' 

This  was  the  denouemeiit  of  the  selfish  scheme  of  Mrs.  Dings  to  rob  the  poor 
widow  of  her  only  child.  I  am  forced  to  record  that  with  its  failure  she  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  her  cousin's  affairs,  and  soon  managed  to  lose  sight  of 
her  altogether. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  did  her  best  to  support  herself  and  daughter.  The  latter 
had  become  skilful  with  the  needle,  and  though  impatient  of  restraint,  worked 
industriously  for  her  mother's  sake,  yet  always  manifesting  evidences  of  a 
proud,  haughty,  self-willed  nature.  She  would  not  humbly  submit  to  her 
destiny ;  she  revolted  against  it.  She  became  more  and  more  bitter  toward 
the  world,  and  looked  with  almost  hatred  on  the  rich.  She  delighted  at  times 
to  go  into  the  streets,  dressed  as  meanly  as  possible,  and  watch  with  feelings 
almost  of  malignity  the  carriages  as  they  rolled  along.  At  thirteen  she  had  ac- 
quired nearly  the  stature  of  a  woman,  and  her  poor  mother  was  sadly  exercised 
about  her,  since  her  expanding  beauty  already  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  encountered  her. 

Such  was  the  story,  which  I  narrate,  from  what  I  heard  from  the  widow, 
and  from  facts  which  afterward  came  to  my  knowledge.  It  appeared  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  had  never,  before  that  stormy  night,  been  attacked  in  such  a  manner. 
I  found  she  was  not  in  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent her  constitution  was  fast  breaking  down,  and  that  her  days  were  num- 
bered. After  gleaning  this  history,  I  repeated  it  to  Alice,  who  the  next  day 
paid  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her  daughter  a  visit.  What  finally  resulted  from  it, 
the  reader  shall  learn  in  due  time. 
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<.:  H  A  r  T  K  R     E  I  O  H  T  E  E  K  T  H  . 

A  GREAT  change  came  over  the  appearance  of  my  office.  From  a  quiet,  re- 
tired room,  with  few  visitors,  it  was  transferred  into  a  bustling,  active  place, 
filled  with  people  from  morning  till  night  —  very  agreeable  people  too.  They 
were  generally  the  parties  originally  interested  in  the  schemes  which  Harley 
had  undertaken.  For,  since  the  Alworthy  failure,  my  friend  had  thought  best 
to  remove  his  office  from  Pollock's,  especially  as  he  had  concluded  not  to  engage 
with  that  firm,  as  he  at  first  intended,  in  shipping  pure  spirits  to  Bordeaux  and 
have  it  returned  a  first-rate  article  of  French  brandy,  to  be  sold  in  bond.  The 
consequence  was,  since  Harley  expected  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Europe, 
and  I  was  to  be  so  closely  interested  with  him,  that  we  thought  it  best  he 
should  remove  to  my  office,  which,  by  the  ready  adaptation  of  a  large  screen, 
we  easily  converted  into  two  rooms. 

I  now  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  class  ycleped  '  non-industrial  *  by 
severe  and  rigid  people.  I  recollect  being  most  interested  in  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  harbor  of  Brunswick  in  Georgia,  a  neglected 
position,  and  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  havens  on  the  whole  lino  of  coast. 
It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  city  there  in  place  of  the  few  scattering  houses,  and 
make  it  the  eiitrepdt  for  Georgia  pine  betwixt  the  interior  and  England.  This 
man  was  very  sanguine  of  becoming  a  millionaire  and  of  making  Harley  a  mil- 
lionaire also.  He  was  a  liberal,  whole-souled  fellow,  who  was  possessed  of 
considerable  landed  property  in  Georgia,  and  was  desirous  to  avail  himself  of 
Harley's  genius  to  make  it  available.  He  lived  well :  ate  good  dinners,  drank 
good  wines,  and  waited  with  patient  good-nature  for  the  auspicious  day  when 
English  capital  should  cross  the  water,  guided  by  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
his  friend  Harley,  (to  whom  he  had  given  a  written  contract  to  share  equally,) 
and  should  proceed  to  develop  the  resources  of  his  native  State  in  a  manner 
serviceable  to  all  parties. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  mention  of  the  many  schemes  presented  to 
Harley,  which  were  at  once  rejected  as  altogether  too  visionary  or  impractic- 
able. One,  however,  I  will  allude  to,  and  hope  an  old  acquaintance  will  par- 
don mc  for  recalling  an  instance  when  his  usual  good  sense  and  shrewdness 
forsook  him  so  far  that  he  actually  lent  a  serious  car  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
toward  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine.  This  was  first  offered  to  Harley, 
who  rejected  it  on  the  spot,  but  as  it  promised  so  much  —  the  ocean  could  be 
traversed  in  a  few  hours  with  ease  and  without  danger  —  it  so  far  found  iiiTor 
in  Wall-street  as  to  induce  the  gentleman  just  mentioned  to  put  in  sufficient 
money  to  build  one.  Delicacy  forbids  my  going  into  particulars,  and  telling 
what  became  of  the  machine. 

I  repeat,  my  oflicc  was  now  filled  with  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  about 
to  realize  fortunes.  The  tone  of  conversation  was  always  cheerful  and  en- 
couraging ;  in  fact,  we  had  it  all  our  own  way.  But  unfortunately,  reader,  the" 
more  my  office  became  frequented  by  these  *  sanguine  gentlemen  of  the  future, 
the  greater  was  my  distaste  for  my  daily  occupation.  Listening  continually  to 
remarks  where  no  sums  under  tens  of  thousands  were  ever  spoken  o^  and  firom 
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these  numerals  as  a  minimum  up  to  fabulous  amounts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  became  disgusted  with  the  petty  labors  of  a  note-broker, 
wherein  my  first  ambition  had  been  to  make  five  dollars  a  day.  To  run  about 
all  the  morning  without  success,  or  if  successful,  to  secure  but  three  or  four 
dollars  as  the  fruit  of  my  industry,  became  very  irksome  in  view  of  the  largo 
sums  I  was,  it  seemed,  certain  of  realizing  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Harley  thought  it  very  ridiculous  of  me  to  be  still  digging  away  at  what  he 
called  my  break -back  work.  Without  exactly  withdrawing  from  my  business, 
I  found  myself  taking  less  and  less  interest  in  it.  This  was  soon  perceived  by 
my  constituents,  and  the  result  can  be  readily  divined.  By  degrees  my  busi- 
ness fell  off.  I  was  too  much  occupied  to  think  about  it.  Indeed  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  engrossed  heart  and  soul  in  the  various  schemes  which  Harley 
had  under  preparation.  Possibly  the  reader  will  wonder  at  this  avowal.  / 
wonder  when  I  now  look  back  on  what  I  was  doing.  I  had  experience.  I  was 
fully  enlightened  on  the  subject.  I  may  say  I  knew  just  what  I  was  about. 
But  for  all  that,  a  certain  hallucination  had  possession  of  me.  I  can  compare 
its  effects  only  to  what  is  produced  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  wine  or 
tobacco.  The  conversation  of  men  about  every-day  affairs  became  insipid.  I 
lived  in  a  world  shared  only  by  my  companions  in  exaltation,  and  if  occasion- 
ally I  permitted  any  foreboding  of  the  issue,  or  any  distrust  of  results  to  cross 
my  mind,  I  had  only  to  cheer  myself  by  conversing  with  some  of  my  friends, 
who  were  fully  competent  to  reassure  me.  Harley  had  not  yet  called  on  me 
for  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  dollars  which  he  had  desired  me  to  retain.  He 
finally  said  he  should  not  require  it  till  he  left  for  Europe.  I  was  exceedingly 
prudent  wdth  relation  to  it  and  took  care  to  invest  it  on  call  on  perfect  security. 
But  the  control  of  the  money  made  me  feel  richer  than  I  really  was,  and  helped 
to  heighten  the  day-dream  which  entranced  me. 

One  thing  proved  a  source  of  constant  embarrassment.  I  have  observed 
that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  informing  my  daughter  as  to  all  my  daily  plans  and 
various  little  details  of  business,  interesting  only  to  her  in  consequence  of  her 
intense  sympathy  with  every  thing  which  concerned  me.  Now,  I  could  not  ex- 
plain to  her  just  what  I  was  doing,  and  hoped  to  achieve.  Why  could  n't  I  ? 
That  was  the  question.  Did  I  not  fear  that  to  her  clear  and  unsophisticated 
sense,  child  as  she  was,  my  hopes  and  expectations  would  seem  visionary  and 
delusive,  especially  as  I  was  losing  the  substance  —  a  sure  support  from  day  to 
day  —  while  I  grasped  at  what  might  turn  out  indeed  but  shadow  ?  That  was 
it.  And  while  in  a  general  way  I  gave  Alice  to  understand  that  I  had  under- 
taken several  business  matters  which  promised  largely,  I  no  longer  talked  over 
affairs  with  her  as  heretofore.  I  grew  silent  and  distrait.  I  spent  less  time 
at  the  house  with  the  children,  and  even  when  at  home,  began  to  feel  a  nervous 
restlessness  to  get  back  to  the  scene  of  so  much  promise,  where  I  could  talk 
over  our  plans  with  Harley,  and  find  in  his  ever-cheerful  companionship  a  solace 
against  any  fear  or  foreboding.  I  said  my  business  diminished.  It  is  remark- 
able how  soon  the  world  will  discover  when  a  man  is  not  in  earnest  in  what 
he  is  about,  and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  Of  all  occupations,  the  one  I 
had  selected  required  perhaps  the  most  assiduous  attention.     The  reader  will 
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not  bo  surprised  to  learn  that  before  llarley  got  ready  to  sail  for  Liverpool  I 
had  quite  abandoned  the  occupation  of  note-broker,  or  rather,  it  had  abandoned 
me.  And  why  ?  I  have  already  explained.  Not  that  my  time  was  really 
entirely  taken  up  in  these  new  schemes,  but  because  attention  to  them  abso- 
lutely unfitted  mc  for  any  steady  occupation,  so  that  I  could  not  endure  the 
tranquil  uniformity  of  ordinary  life.  But  how  was  I  to  live,  meantime  'i 
Even  so  serious  a  question  did  not  embarrass  me,  did  not  present  itself  in  force 
or  seriously.  Oh !  in  all  these  various  projects,  a  few  thousands  must  come 
under  any  circumstances.  I  have  already  five  hundred  dollars  ahead,  beside 
the  five  hundred  dollars  of  Alice.  I  can  at  any  time  draw  for  what  is  necessary 
on  llarley,  so  he  says  ;  and  we  shall  yet  have  between  two  and  three  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  house.  At  the  same  time,  I 
insensibly  adopted  a  rather  more  generous  style  of  living,  so  that  I  was  soon 
spending  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  instead  of  fifteen  hundred. 
My  friends  perceived  the  agreeable  change  in  my  appearance,  and  congratulated 
mc  on  my  doing  so  well.  Even  Mr.  Norwood  was  deceived.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  what  I  was  about  from  day  to  day,  and  did  not  know,  and  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  [  lud  abandoned  my  original  occupation.  But  his  congratulations  embar- 
rassed me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  deceiving  him  by  receiving  them.  However, 
things  went  on  pleasantly  during  the  heyday  of  that  speculative  dream.  I  saw 
plainly  I  was  considered  to  be  in  a  prosperous  way,  and  I  really  f&ncied  myself 
so.  If  called  on  for  the  reason  why,  I  should  have  waived  the  subject,  for  I 
could  not  give  any. 

I  took,  however,  some  precautions,  although  Harley  had  repeatedly  inti- 
mated I  could  rely  on  him  for  any  thing.  I  seized  an  opportunity  to  explain 
to  him  that  my  embarking  in  these  various  affairs  quite  prevented  attention  to 
any  regular  business.  His  reply  was  every  way  satisfactory.  He  fully  com- 
prehended it,  he  said,  and  supposed  from  what  he  had  already  told  me,  that 
I  distinctly  understood  he  was  aware  my  business  would  be  sacrificed,  and 
he  intended  to  relieve  my  mind  on  that  head  by  authorizing  me  to  draw  on 
him,  pending  negotiations,  for  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  myself  and 
family.  If  the  reader  could  have  witnessed  the  kind  manner  and  appreciative 
tone  of  Harley  while  making  this  communication,  he  would  not  wonder  at 
the  effect  it  produced  on  me.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  generous,  and 
such  confidence  did  this  man  inspire  by  his  extraordinary  address,  that  the 
failure  of  any  one  of  his  plans  seemed  impossible — that  is  the  word,  impossible. 
I  now  felt  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  future.  My  days  at  home  were  happy 
again.  I  was  no  longer  absent-minded  or  distrait.  Oh  I  how  I  did  enjoy  that 
period  of  repose  from  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

C  H  A  I'  T  E  11    N  I  N  E  T  E  E  N  T  n 

It  was  not  till  February  of  the  new  year  (1849)  that  Harley  was  quite  ready 
to  sail  for  Europe.  His  determination  to  have  all  his  documents  in  unexcep- 
tionable shape  before  presenting  them  to  the  capitalists  over  the  water,  led  to 
the  delay.  But  at  length  every  paper  was  in  order.  Exemplification  of  public 
documents,  certified  copies  from  public  records,  elaborately  drawn  powen.  of 
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attorney  duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  and  all  duly  authenticated  both  by 
the  English  and  French  Consuls,  ('  for,'  said  Harley,  *  I  may  decide  to  operate 
in  Paris  as  well  as  London,')  filled  a  large,  substantial,  iron-bound  box,  to  us 
the  true  philosopher's  stone  —  the  real  elixir  for  transmuting  into  gold. 

Prior  to  Harley' s  departure,  I  refunded  to  him  the  money  which  he  had  left 
in  my  charge  and  which  I  knew  he  relied  on  for  immediate  expenses.  He 
would  take  no  interest,  although  I  had  received  ftot  only  interest,  but  two  or 
three  commissions  from  its  employment.  He  even  apologized  for  touching  the 
money  at  alL  *  You  know,'  he  observed,  '  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  go  out  to 
London  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  man  of  wealth.  A  poor  devil  is  John 
Bull's  special  abhorrence.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  hits  in  America,  he 
still  believes  this  is  the  place  to  realize  fortunes.  And  on  account  of  his  own 
prudent  habits,  he  can't  understand  why,  if  we  live  like  nabobs,  we  should  not 
be  as  rich  as  nabobs  are  said  to  be.  So  I  shall  take  my  wife  with  me  to  Lon- 
don ;  hire  a  handsome-furnished  house ;  open  spacious  offices  in  the  city ;  set 
up  my  brougham  with  a  spruce  tiger  in  livery,  and  drive  into  town  at  precisely 
the  same  moment  of  time  every  morning,  and  leave  just  as  precisely  every  after- 
noon. This  will  show  several  things  :  that  I  am  a  very  independent  fellow 
every  way ;  that  I  am  very  punctual  as  well  as  punctilious,  and  therefore  a 
thorough  man  of  business.  You  shall  see,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  contemplating  himself  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bank,  and  marched  with  an  easy,  much-at-home  air 
into  his  office,  *  you  shall  see  my  friend,'  he  repeated,  nodding  complacently, 
*  and  that  very  soon.' 

Harley  actually  left  the  country  to  carry  out  his  various  plans,  including 
the  play  of  rich  man  by  setting  up  an  establishment,  brougham  and  all,  with 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  at  command,  and  with  no  resources  beyond  what 
could  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  the  afore-mentioned  large  iron-bound 
box. 

I  know  the  regular  business-man  will  sneer  at  the  ventures  of  my  good 
friend.  For  he  regards  such  people  as  Harley  as  pests  in  the  community,  be- 
cause they  live  so  much  at  their  case,  and  act  so  charmingly  the  part  of  capital- 
ists without  having  a  dollar  of  capital.  And  yet  this  same  regular  man  of  busi- 
ness looks  at  the  man  of  speculation  with  a  species  of  envy  akin  to  that  with 
which  your  severely  virtuous  woman  regards  the  free-and-easy  manners  of  some 
stylish  lady  who,  her  reputation  having  become  a  little  questionable,  has  placed 
herself  just  outside  the  limits  of  severe  restriction. 

Knowing  just  what  I  did  about  Harley,  would  you  not  suppose  I  trembled 
for  the  result  of  certain  drafts  I  was  to  draw  on  him  to  defray  immediate  ex- 
penses ?  And  yet  the  subject  gave  me  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Indeed,  so  fully 
did  I  believe  in  his  ability  to  accomplish  his  objects,  that  I  forebore  to  ask  him 
for  about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  I  had  already  expended  out  of  the  five 
hundred  laid  aside,  because  I  perceived  how  important  the  money  would  be  to 
him  at  the  start. 

Harley  was  particular  to  put  our  understanding  in  writing  before  he  left. 
By  it  I  was  to  receive  one  fourth  part  of  the  net  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
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various  schemes  ho  had  undertaken  or  should  undertake  in  connection  with 
his  present  trip  to  Europe.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  how 
I  was  to  be  of  use  to  Ilarley,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  let  nie  into  so  considerable  a  share  of  the  results  of  his  enterprises.  I  was 
myself  at  first  a  little  at  loss  on  the  subject,  but  in  getting  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  all  his  plans,  I  saw  how  important  it  was  for  him  to  have  a  reliable 
coadjutor  on  this  side.  Beside,  T  still  retained  some  valuable  correspondents 
there,  and  I  could  materially  aid  Harley  in  establishing  himself. 

It  was  Wednesday,  precisely  at  noon,  that  the  Cunard  steamer  *  Hibcmia' 
left  her  dock,  with  Harley  and  his  wife  among  the  passengers.  Mrs.  Harley 
was  especially  delighted  at  the  idea  of  *  going  to  Europe.*  She  had  not  ac- 
companied her  husband  on  his  previous  trip.  My  whole  family  went  with  me 
to  the  steamer  to  see  our  friends  off,  for  wc  liad  become  very  well  acquainted 
during  the  winter.  The  children  were  much  delighted  at  every  thing  they  be- 
lield,  and  Alice  played  the  matron  astonishingly  well.  As  I  bid  Harley  adieu, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  well  acquainted  with  him  all  my  life.  His  cordial, 
whole-souled  *  God  bless  you!  *  struck  into  my  heart  We  watched  the  steamer 
for  some  time  as  she  worked  slowly  down  into  the  bay,  Harley  waving  his 
handkerchief  at  intervals,  all  of  us  returning  his  signals.  At  last  he  was 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  with  a  parting  glance  at  the  ship,  we  took  our  way 
homeward- 

[  expected  to  feel  lonely  after  Harlcy^s  departure.  Indeed,  the  next  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  quite  below  par  in  spirits.  On  reaching  my  office,  however, 
some  of  our  friends  who  were  interested  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  enterprises 
Harley  had  in  charge,  came  in,  and  the  day  was  spent  discussing  various  points 
lelating  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  week  one  or  two  gentlemen,  hearing  I 
was  concerned  in  such  negotiations,  came  to  introduce  new  projects  to  me,  so 
that  my  time  was  quite  occupied  with  examining  these  and  others  which  now 
fell  in  my  way. 

T  have  stated  that  I  gradually  increased  my  daily  expenditures.  Strange,  you 
will  say,  since  I  had  thus  far  made  nothing  at  all  out  of  any  of  these  schemes, 
but  on  the  contrary,  had  already  spent  two  hundred  dollars  of  what  I  called 
my  principal.  But  the  future  was  to  be  my  pay-master,  and  I  trusted  to  it  im- 
plicitly. 1  adopted,  therefore,  Ilarley's  advice  to  occasionally  invite  to  dinner 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  most  valuable  enterprises. 
This  threw  a  cheerful  air  over  our  house,  and  made  Alice  especially  happy  be- 
<*ause  she  believed  it  a  sign  of  renewed  prosperity.  In  return,  many  were  the 
charming  dinners  I  was  invited  to  at  the  several  fashionable  hotels  of  the  city. 
I  well  remember  one  given  at  the  Gloria  Hotel  by  the  Georgia  gentleman,  who  was 
proposing  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  Port  of  Brunswick.  It  was  a  very 
delightful  set  down  —  ten  covers.  The  bill  of  fare  was  printed  on  satin,  com- 
mencing with  *  Saddle-Rock  oysters  on  the  half-shell,'  and  followed  by  all  the. 
delicacies  New-York  could  afford.  The  wines  and  liquors  were  superb.  At 
that  dinner  was  the  agent  of  a  British  capitalist,  who  had  come  at  Harley's 
suggestion  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  property,  the  iac3itie9 
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for  cutting  and  transporting  pine,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  port  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  person  was  an  engineer  by  profession,  not  in  the  permanent 
employ  of  the  capitalist,  but  selected  for  the  occasion.  Of  course  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  Georgia  gentleman  to  produce  from  first  to  last  a  good  im- 
pression. He  therefore  opened  the  campaign  with  the  dinner  at  the  Gloria 
Hotel.  This  was  folio  w^ed  by  other  agreeable  attentions,  until  both  took  their 
departure  for  the  famous  harbor.*  For  our  friend  was  too  sagacious  to  allow 
the  agent  to  proceed  by  himself,  not  that  there  were  any  untruthful  representa- 
tions made  respecting  the  enterprise ;  but  the  fear  was,  that  other  parties,  jealous 
of  his  good  fortune,  might  get  the  ear  of  the  Englishman  and  underbid  their 
neighbor  in  the  price  of  pine  timber  lands,  of  which  this  particular  person 
certainly  had  not  the  monopoly  in  that  district. 

In  just  one  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Harley.  He  had  arrived  safely 
with  his  wife.  Had  already  had  a  most  encouraging  interview  with  his  solicitor. 
All  things  looked  very  prosperous.     Would  write  fully  next  steamer. 

From  that  time  forward  Harley  proved  a  most  regular  correspondent.  He 
was  a  voluminous  letter-writer.  The  least  measure  of  success  and  every  sha- 
dow of  adverse  prospects  were  vividly  daguerreo typed.  But  there  was  very 
little  shadow  to  a  man  of  Harley' s  temperament,  so  his  epistles  were  generally 
inspiriting.  He  was  remarkably  clear  and  methodical  ;  to  each  particular 
scheme  was  devoted  a  certain  space,  and  headed  accordingly.  Under  each  head 
were  his  remarks,  requests,  or  instructions.  Sometimes  fresh  documents  were 
required  for  this  ;  more  information'  to  be  forwarded  about  that ;  a  new  set  of 
papers  for  a  third,  and  so  on.  It  was  not  long  before  something  definite  ap- 
peared to  be  gradually  working  out  of  the  innumerable  matters  in  hand.  To 
be  sure,  John  Bull  was  not  to  be  hurried.  Yet  Harley  understood  his  character 
80  well  that  he  lost  no  moment  of  time.  At  length  a  Company  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  his  enterprising  solicitors  for  working  the  Tennessee 
Copper  Mine,  'provisionally'  it  was  true,  based  on  the  report  of  a  scientific 
man,  to  be  sent  immediately  forward.  So  far  so  good.  Again  a  wealthy  bro- 
ker of  Austen  Friars  had  consented  to  send  an  agent  to  Lake  Superior  to  in- 
vestigate the  value  of  the  property  there,  which  Harley  had  offered  for  ex- 
ploitation. The  California  mines  promised  still  better ;  for  all  London,  Harley 
wrote,  seemed  crazy  after  them. 

Those  were  bright  days,  indeed,  when  each  successive  steamer  brought 
some  favorable  tidings.  Harley  had  been  successful  in  procuring  a  delightful 
house,  in  which  he  was  soon  installed,  and  his  plans  were  all  working  to  a 
charm.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I  drew  on  him  for  one  hundred  pounds  to 
cover  (according  to  agreement)  my  personal  expenses  and  also  certain  disburse- 
ments made  in  the  course  of  business.  The  bill  was  duly  honored,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  my  transports  on  experiencing  this  first  evidence  of  suc- 
cess. There  was  something  tangible.  To  be  sure,  only  amounting  to  what  I 
had  disbursed,  but  it  included  a  livelihood. 


*  As  it  cannot  at  this  present  crisis  interfere  with  any  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  Parkinson  or  hiw 
friends,  we  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  our  Government  to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  same  port 
of  Brunswick,  and  trust  it  will  not  pass  unheeded.  —  Editor  Knickerbocker. 
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Harley  was  meanwhile  careful  to  explain  that  it  must  necessarily  be  some 
time  before 'profits  could  be  realized.  He  managed,  he  said,  in  his  various 
operations,  to  secure  expenses  by  arranging  for  a  small  sum  to  be  raised  on  the 
provisional  shares,  or  on  the  various  conventions  he  entered  into.  These  pro- 
vided for  the  expense  of  examining  property  and  other  incidental  matters 
which  Harley  took  good  care  should  cover  his  expenses  and  my  own.  In  this 
way  the  brougham  and  tiger  were  sustained,  and  a  very  nice  time  generally  in- 
augurated for  Mrs.  Harley,  while  my  own  drafts,  which  gradually  increased  in 
amount,  were  promptly  met 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  were  presented  at  Court,  and 
soon  found  their  way  into  society  which,  had  they  been  born  in  England,  they 
could  never  have  entered.  But  as  wealthy  Americans,  residing  abroad,  whose 
position  was  assured  by  their  ambassador,  and  who  stood  well  financially  with 
their  bankers,  the  entree  to  fashionable  circles  was  easy  and  felicitous.  There, 
for  the  present,  we  may  leave  them. 

CHAPTER      TWENTIETH. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  cholera  visited  New- York.  It  did  not  interfere 
much  with  rich  people.  There  were  certiiin  startling  exceptions,  however, 
sudden  and  sharp,  which  made  the  luxurious  sensitive  as  to  their  hold  on  life, 
and  induced  a  general  hcgira  from  the  town  to  the  mountains  or  sea-shore.  As 
a  rule,  it  was  the  poor  who  were  forced  to  bear  the  principal  burden  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  they  have  to  take  other  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  which 
Providence  has  decreed  they  must  endure  so  long  as  they  live.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  the  deaths  by  cholera  alone  reached  one  hundred  daily.  This  account 
soon  ran  up  to  two  hundred.  I  felt  no  great  apprehension  for  myself,  but 
children  have  an  instinctive  terror  of  pestilence,  and  I  began  to  fear  for  them. 
So,  early  in  July  I  took  pleasant  lodgings  at  a  small  town,  in  the  interior  of  Con- 
necticut, and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of  September.  I  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  aid  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  her  daughter  to  accompany  us.  In  this 
quiet  but  delightful  retreat  I  spent  two  months  very  pleasantly.  I  devoted  my- 
self to  the  young  pL'oplc,  and  glimpses  of  happier  days  shone  in  on  me.  Matilda 
appeared  more  natural  than  I  ever  saw  her;  only  she  had  a  nervous  fear  of  the 
contagion  which  was  at  times  melancholy  to  witness.  I  received  my  letters 
from  Harley  regularly,  although  my  absence  from  New-York  necessarily  de- 
layed some  matters,  and  became  each  day  more  and  more  sanguine  of  satis&ctory 
results. 

AYhen  we  all  came  back  in  September,  the  city  had  resumed  its  wonted  as- 
pect. Congratulations  passed  among  friends  and  acquaintances  as  they  met 
and  found  on  inquiry  each  others*  families  with  unbroken  numbers.  Some- 
times condolences  were  tendered  instead.  But  the  pestilence  had  now  left  us 
that  was  certain,  and  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  business  or  their  plea- 
sures with  undiminished  zest ;  indeed,  rather  with  a  heightened  ardor,  caused 
by  a  natural  reaction. 

As  I  gathered  my  little  family  safe  around  me  the  first  ovening  of  our  ar- 
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rival,  I  did  feel  grateful  to  God  for  permitting  us  all  to  live.  I  called  to  mind 
how  two  years  before  we  had  come  in  from  Newport,  so  suddenly  to  en- 
counter that  calamitous  reverse.  I  could  not  prevent  some  severe  pangs  as  I 
thought  over  the  occurrences  of  that  year ;  recalled  the  scenes  in  my  house  in 
Broadway,  scenes  in  which  my  wife  was  always  in  the  foreground.  I  thought 
of  the  stormy  night,  when  I  came  home  drenched  with  rain,  to  find  her  waiting 
for  me  —  a  ready,  active,  sympathizing  spirit.  How  vividly  I  saw  her,  with  her 
hand  resting  on  my  shoulder,  looking  anxiously  into  my  face  and  demanding 
to  know  what  troubled  me.  Then  the  scene  changed  to  the  last,  sad  parting ; 
the  melancholy  termination  of  our  united  life.  Oh  !  the  rich,  unbounded  re- 
sources of  her  woman's  heart !  Where  was  she  now  ?  And  1 1  What  had  I 
still  to  do  here  ?  , 

I  looked  up,  and  my  glance  fell  on  Alice.  I  was  impressed  for  the  first 
time  with  the  fact  that  she  was  now  a  young  lady.  For  the  first  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  perceived  the  entire  sacrifice  she  was  making^of  herself  to  pro- 
mote her  Father's  happiness.  She  was  at  an  age  when  young  girls  most  en- 
joy society ;  when  its  pleasures  are  fresh  and  its  enjoyments  genial  and  inno- 
cent. But  Alice  lived  without  any  of  these.  Her  time  was  devoted  to  the 
younger  children  and  to  me.  It  is  true  she  had  received  invitations  from  some 
of  our  old  friends,  but  she  refused  them  all.  For  a  time  Miss  Stevenson 
visited  her,  and  endeavored  to  bring  her  out  of  the  seclusion  she  had  chosen  ; 
she  called  several  times  to  ask  her  to  ride.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  visits 
were  at  length  discontinued.  Alice,  evidently,  had  come  to  a  decision  as  to  her 
course,  and  was  firm  in  abiding  by  it. 

I  say  that  I  regarded  Alice  at  that  moment  in  a  new  light.  It  struck  me 
that  I  was  very  unjust  to  permit  her  to  go  on  in  this  manner.     *  Alice  !  '  I  said. 

She  looked  up. 

*  Come  here,  my  child.' 

She  came,  and  seated  herself  by  my  side. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  of,  Alice  ;  do  you  remember  two  years 
ago?' 

*  How  can  I  forget  it,  papa ;  the  time  when  you  were  so  unhappy  ? ' 

*  I  know,  Alice,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
time  when  you  had  so  much  to  make  you  gay.  You  were  just  beginning  to 
enjoy  society  —  still  a  school-girl,  but  old  enough  to  appreciate  what  you  saw 
at  home.  Now,  when  you  ought  to  mix  with  young  people  of  your  own  age, 
you  arc  shut  up  here,  and  are  nothing  but  a  drudge.' 

*  How  can  you  say  so,  papa  ;  do  I  seem  so  stupid  and  drudge-like  to  you  ? ' 
'  No,  indeed,  biit,  my  child,  you  are  no  longer  a  little  girl.     Yon  have  be- 
come, almost  without  my  perceiving  it,  a  young  lady,  and  it  is  very  wrong  for 
me  to  permit  you  to  be  shut  up  in  the  way  you  are.' 

'  My  dear  father,'  said  Alice  very  seriously,  *  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  and 
knowing  it,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  bestow  one  moment  of  uneasiness  about 
me.  For  I  assure  you  I  think  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  —  no,'  (she 
paused  as  if  to  consider,)  *  not  even  when  dear  mamma  was  alive.  It  seems  as 
if  I  had  so  much  to  live  for ;  to  make  things  pleasant  for  you,  and  to  look  after 
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I'harlcy  and  Anna.     Oh  !  so  much  depends  on  mo,  papa  —  at  least  I  make  my- 
self believe  so  —  that  I  am  ver}-,  very  happ)'.' 
I  could  not  repress  my  tears. 

*  Besides,  papa/  she  continued,  *  do  not  think  I  neglect  myself.  I  read  a 
»];reat  deal,  you  know,  for  you  select  the  books.  I  practise  my  music,  and  you 
often  tell  me  how  much  I  improve.  We  have,  too,  some  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bors ;  not  wealthy  people,  I  admit,  but  who  are  really  refined  and  intelligent, 
whom  I  frequently  see,  and  have  pleasant  chats  with.  And  now  can  you  not 
understand  why  I  should  be  content  ? ' 

*  Cjod  bless  you,  my  child;  God  bless  you.'  It  was  all  I  could  say.  I 
kissed  her  tenderly,  and  rose,  and  went  to  my  own  room  till  I  could  subdue 
my  e^iotion.  Then  I  came  back  to  the  parlor,  tea  was  brought  in,  after  that 
we  were  musical  —  and  so  the  evening  wore  away. 

The  cholera  had  not  passed  me  by  altogether.  The  next  day,  as  I  was 
going  to  my  office,  I  learned  what  was  to  me- very  distressing  intelligence.  Mr. 
Norwood  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  terrible  scourge.  He  owned  a  pleasant 
summer  residence  near  New-Rochelle,  and,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
sickness  in  the  vicinity,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  elsewhere.  He 
was  taken  suddenly  one  evening  on  returning  from  town,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  a  corpse.  I  suppose  I  was  selfish  in  my  grief  at  the  Iobs  of  my  only 
steadfiist  and  disinterested  friend.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  result,  appalled  me.  How  full  of  life  was  this  man  I  Lite- 
rally he  had  been  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  I  did  not  know  how 
much  I  really  depended  on  him  till  he  was  lost  to  mo.  So  it  is  wiih  us.  Wc 
cannot  appreciate  the  various  props  and  supports  which  surround  and  sus- 
tain us  till  one  after  another  is  struck  from  us,  and  wo  are  loft  defenceleas. 
Mr.  Norwood  dead !  was  I  never  more  to  be  cheered  by  his  encouraging  smile, 
nor  buoyed  up  by  his  kind  assurances  ?    No,  never  again. 

I  sat  an  hour  in  my  office  thinking  over  events  connected  with  my  intimacy 
with  this  high-minded,  honest  advocate. 

Unable  to  bear  longer  the  sad  thoughts  which  overcame  me,  I  descended 
to  the  street.  The  first  person  I  met  was  Downer.  Wo  shook  hands.  I  neTor 
felt  so  cordially  disposed  toward  him  as  at  that  moment  His  oountenanoe  in- 
dicated a  good  deal  of  recent  suffering. 

*  Have  you  been  in  the  city  all  summer  ? '  I  asked. 

*  To  be  sure  I  have.  How  could  a  poor  devil  like  me  get  out  of  it  ?  I  sent 
my  wife  and  children  into  Delaware  county,  among  the  woods,  where  they  could 
live  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  had  to  stay  and  make  something  to  support  them. 
Thank  God  I  have  lived  through  it.  Never  had  a  dispute  with  my  wife  before^ 
This  time  I  was  determined  to  have  my  own  way.  She  insisted  on  not  leftT- 
ing  me ;  I  declared  she  should.  I  brought  the  children  into  the  argument, 
and  that  helped  to  carry  the  da3^  The  fact  is,  I  knew  I  should  n*t  die. 
But  I  came  pretty  near  it,  though.  Was  taken  one  night  all  alone  in  my 
house.    Well,  I  lived,  and  here  we  are.' 

Since  I  had  seen  Downer's  family,  I  entertained  very  dififerent  sentiments 
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toward  him.  I  could  fully  understand,  I  thought,  his  struggles,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  actuated  him.  Little  did  he  care  for  the  smooth  conventionalities 
of  society  when  those  he  loved  were  ready  to  perish. 

*  So,'  he  remarked  after  a  pause,  *  you  are  out  of  it  ? ' 
*Out  of  what,  pray?'    . 

*  Why,  out  of  this  hell-begotten  business.  I  knew  you  would  n't  stand  it 
long.    I  knew  you  could  n't.' 

*  Oh  I  I  perceive  your  meaning  now,'  I  replied.  *  It  is  true  I  have  taken 
up  other  matters,  which  I  thought  promised  better.  But  not  because  I  was 
disgusted  with  what  I  was  doing,  I  assure  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  sometimes 
have  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  a  business  I  think  I  could  have 
made  a  comfortable  living  in.' 

*  Well,  you  were  doing  pretty  fair,  that 's  a  fact  But  you  started  at  a 
good  time,  and  had  n't  been  through  one  of  our  hard  scrabbles.  Then,  I  tell 
you,  there  must  some  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  the  hardest  fend  off.  So,  thank 
Heaven  that  you  are  wejl  out  of  it.' 

'  If  I  am  well  out  of  it,  I  will.     Good  morning.' 

I  turned  to  depart.  Downer  called  me  back.  He  wore  a  singular  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  bluntly  said :  *  Can 
you  lend  me  five  dollars  ? ' 

'With  much  pleasure,'  I  exclaimed,  and  I  handed  him  the  desired  sum. 

*  Doubtful  if  you  ever  see  it  again,'  he  said  with  an  attempt  to  be  jocose, 
and  he  walked  rapidly  away. 

I  found  I  had  a  good  deal  on  my  hands  in  bringing  up  various  matters  which 
had  to  be  neglected  during  my  sojourn  in  the  country.  My  former  conjreres 
soon  gathered  around  me,  and  I  was  presently  engaged,  busily  as  ever,  with 
Harley's  instructions,  with  receiving  and  getting  off  the  agents  who  were  com- 
ing out,  in  laying  hold  of  some  new  projects,  and  attending  generally  to  the 
details  of  our  various  enterprises.  My  mind  was  again  buoyed  up  with  a  feel- 
ing, which  sure  prospect  of  success  invariably  produces.  The  reader,  who  has 
thus  far  followed  me,  as  I  have  endeavored  truthfully  to  recount  some  occur- 
rences of  my  life,  must  not  make  up  his  mind  too  hastily,  that  I  was  alto- 
gether without  decision  of  character,  or  fixedness  of  purpose.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  become  unsettled  after  one  has  passed  fifty,  and  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  recover  again.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  just  a  hazard,  and  nothing  more. 

You  meet  a  man,  for  example,  you  have  not  encountered  for  many  years. 
You  had  lost  sight  of  him  altogether.  He  was  formerly  an  active,  enterpris- 
ing citizen,  occupying  a  prominent  position ;  now  he  is  a  complete  wreck :  that 
is  very  evident.  But  what  stress  of  weather  has  brought  him  to  this  condi- 
tion ?  His  ship  has  gone  down,  perhaps,  in  very  sight  of  port.  From  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  a  certain  kind,  having  missed  his  footing,  perhaps  by  no 
feult  of  his  own,  he  has  fallen  clear  into  the  other  extreme.  Reader,  do  not 
forget  this  class.  Try,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  something  to  relieve  those  who 
belong  to  it.     Remember,  if  you  find  in  them  any  thing  to  censure  and  carp  at, 
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that  great  have  been  their  trials  and  misfortunes,  and  your  charity  must  be 
proportionably  great. 

You  meet  another  man  whom  you  had  also  lost  sight  ot  When  you  last 
saw  him  his  coat  was  threadbare ;  he  was  struggling  with  difficulties ;  pressed 
down,  harassed ;  borrowing  money  to-day,  so  as  to  return  what  he  owed  for 
yesterday's  debt ;  jumping  from  bog  to  bog  r— very  soon  it  seemed  he  would 
be  engulfed.  Now,  how  quiet  and  complacent  he  is;  how  unembarrassed 
and  quite  at  ease  I  He  has  grown  stouter  and  taller  and  broader.  His  face  is 
fuller,  and  his  complexion  finer.  You  no  longer  see  any  restlessness  of  the 
eye,  any  perturbation  in  the  countenance.  He  wears  gloves,  and  he  takes  one 
off  with  unction  as  he  shakes  your  hand.  The  first  individual  avoided  you, 
this  one  evidently  courts  a  recognition.  It  is  plain  he  has  weathered  the 
storm,  and  got  safe  into  harbor.  But  it  might  have  been  the  other  man  who 
weathered  it,  and  this  who  went  down.  Rejoice,  therefore,  with  the  one  who 
is  snug  and  safe  in  a  fair  haven,  and  lend  a  helping  hand,  if  you  can,  to  the 
one  struggling  among  the  breakers. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  the  history  of  our  lives,  but  oh  I  who 
shall  write  the  history  of  the  lives  we  do  not  lead  I  I  mean  the  lives  which 
our  youthful  aspirations,  our  tastes  and  our  hopes,  marked  out  for  us.  The 
lives,  perhaps,  which  we  are  just  ready  to  enter  on  when  a  cruel  destiny  over- 
took us.     Ah !  who  shall  dare  to  write  that  history  I 
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The  Debate  Bktwbbk  the  CncacR  axd  Scibxcb  :  or  the  Ancibst  Hebbaic  Idba  or 
THK  Six  Dats  of  Cbeation.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  of  Tatlbb 
Lewis.    Aodorer :  Wabren  F.  Drapbb. 

Ix  our  judgment,  the  most  profound  and  conscienCious  thinker  in  this  coun- 
try is  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  at  present  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  in 
Union  College.  We  record  this  as  our  earnest  and  deliberate  conyiction. 
Those  who  read  his  *  Faith  the  Life  of  Science/  and  his  *  Plato  against  the 
Atheists/  were  quite  ready  to  welcome  his  *  Six  Days  of  Creation.'  Starting 
with  the  grand  idea  that  *  Science  commits  suicide  when  it  separates  itself  from 
religious  belief;'  Dr.  Lewis  proceeds  in  a  stately  and  logical  march  onward,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  two  classes  of  persons,  to  wit :  the  avowed  infidel, 
and  the  dough-faced  Christian,  who  spends  his  time  in  seeking  some  apology 
for  the  lack  of  geological  and  other  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  To 
these  people  Tayler  Lewis  is  Anathema  Maranatha,  He  offends  the  cherished 
pride  of  opinion  of  the  one,  and  the  red-tape  Christianity  of  the  other.  Of 
course  both  these  classes  are  exceedingly  stirred  up.  Both  have  attacked  Dr. 
Lewis  with  so  low  and  vindictive  a  display  of  venom,  that  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  carried  down  by  the  weight  of  their  own  malice.  Really,  we  see  no 
reason  for  any  reply  to  these  people,  and  believe  the  best  way  to  deal  with  such 
pompous  but  shallow  critics  is  to  leave  them  alone.  The  anonymous  author  of 
*  The  Debate,'  manifestly  is  not  of  our  opinion,  but  has  entered  the  lists  in  de- 
fence and  vindication  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  his  works.  He  has  done  this  in  the 
volume  before  us  (a  book  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-S3ven  pages)  with  a  great 
deal  of  heartiness  and  very  considerable  ability.  The  book  is  not  well  put  to- 
gether ;  it  lacks  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  clearness  and  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement One  must  be  careful  in  reading  it,  not  to  get  confused  and  a  little 
mixed  up  with  the  positions  of  the  several  various  controversies,  and  so  forth ;  but 
we  repeat,  there  is  much  ability  displayed  throughout,  and,  what  is  always  impor- 
tant in  such  a  volume,  much  earnestness.  Still  Taylek  Lewis  needs  no  apolo- 
gist in  this  land.  He  soars  far  beyond  the  harmless  shafts  of  the  Andover 
Theologian,  or  the  infidel  scientific  professors  of  the  Universities.  He  may 
with  confidence,  like  Bacon,  leave  his  name  to  ^  foreign  nations  and  the  next 
ages.'  The  former  long  since  did  justice  to  it,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  in  this 
connection  to  quote  some  paragraphs  from  the  *  London  Review '  for  July,  in 
its  notice  of  this  same  work : 
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*  Professor  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  was  for  eleven  years,  from  1888  to  1849,  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  the  University  of  Kew-York.  Since  1849  he  has  been 
Professor  in  Union  Golleee,  Schenectady.  He  has  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  theoloey  no  less  than  of  classical  literature,  and  has  added  the  masterj  of 
Hebrew  to  that  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

'  The  last  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  this  volume  are  occupied  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewis,  who  is  held  in  profound  admiration  by  the  anony- 
mous author. 

'  The  author  says  that  Coleridge  and  Db  Quincet,  though  in  respect  of  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  their  writings,  they  afiford  a  good  parallel  to  Tatlbb  Lewis,  are  m 
learning,  logic,  and  intellect  too  interior  to  be  brought  into  comparison,  and  that  the  ODly 
writer  with  whom  Taylbb  Lewis  can  be  classed  is  Pascal.  As  respects  Colbeidob,  be 
makes  this  striking  remark,  that,  although  *  he  has  put  forth  a  widely-felt  and  still  ex- 
tending influence,  more  so  in  this  countr^r  than  in  England,'  ]ret  *  in  its  last  analysis,  his 
philosophical  speculations  are  brilliant  failures  to  reconcile  principles  not  fathomed  widi 
doctrines  not  believed.' 

*  It  is  much  to  say — but  we  confess  that  the  extracts  eiven  Arom  his  WTitin|^  seem  to 
us  almost  to  justifvthe  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  Lewis  has  inspired  bis  ddender 
and  panegyrist.  We  have  met  with  few  passages  more  nobly  eloquent^  or  more  distin- 
guished by  true  and  deep  philosophy,  than  some  of  those  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
volume  is  enriched,  and  we  earnestly  wish  we  could  have  transferred  the  greater  portion 
of  them  into  these  pages.  Some  of  them  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  thouffht  and  state  of  theological  controversy  m  this  country.  Indeed,  had  the 
aeries  been  selected  with  a  foresight  of  *  The  Essays  and  Reviews,'  and  in  order  to 
counteract  their  teachings,  they  could  hardly  have  been  more  exactly  adapted  to  that 
end.  How  profound,  how  true,  how  seasonable  are  the  thoughts  in  the  following  noble 
passage  on  *  The  True  Idea  of  God.'  (The  Reviewer  cites  the  whole  of  this :  pages 
§12-815.) 

'  *  It  is  possible,'  says  the  author  of  this  volume, '  to  arrive  at  the  oonvietion  thai 
revelation  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  preceding  revelation,  and  upon  the  idea  that  there 
are  certain  moral  trutus  known  to  man  which  it  merely  conforms  and  enforces,'  (page  82.) 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  volume  an  excellent  passage  illustrating  this  sentiment,  given 
from  Lewis,  from  which  we  quote  the  concluding  portion.  (The  Reviewer  cites  firom 
pages  482,  438.) 

*  There  are  some  admirable  pages  on  the  *Law  of  Progress'  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study,  but  which  will  not  admit  of  fragmentary  quotation.  They  are  in  disproof  of  '  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  rectilinear  progression  as  commonly  held,'  which  Lbwib  maintains  la 
not  true  of  man,  either  physically  or  morally. 

'  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  volume  is,  that  Professor  Lewis  has  published 
a  treatise  on  ^  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,'  which  has  been  *  severely  handled  1^  certain 
critics.'  His  anonymous  disciple  and  admirer  steps  forward  —  unknown  to  Professor 
Lewis  himself  as  to  the  public  at  large — to  vindicate  his  hero's  theory.  Pro£  Lewis's 
treatise  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  j^erfect  and  literal  harmony  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
Creation  with  the  principles  of  geologic  science.  *  It  gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  tiie 
nature  of  Scriptural  language  on  natural  subjects,'  professed  to  furnish  a  strict  and 
scientific  analysis  of  the  essential  ideas  which  oelong  to  the  word  Day,  and  to  show  tiiat 
that  word  could  be  used  with  exact  propriety,  and  that  from  the  very  text  and  contezt  of 


that 

of  the  sacred  writer  is  consistent  with  the  position,  and  indeed,  would  be  most  natunufy 
interpreted  as  teaching  that '  Creation,  as  revealed,  is  a  supernatural  work,  carried  on  by- 
natural  agencies,  through  indefinite  times ; '  and  that  *  such  was  the  ancient  oriental  idea 
of  Creation,'  from  which  the  western  and  modern  mind  has  strayed  away,  and  thns 
brought  the  whole  language  of  the  record  into  confusion,  and  rendered  it  discordant  with 
science  and  with  fact. 

'  The  volume  before  us  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  theory  from  the  oriticiams 
of  Professor  Baxa  and  Barrows,  but  it  is  also  inteoded  to  be  in  itself  a  supplementary 
treatise,  evincing  more  fully  the  harmony  of  Professor  Lewis's  interpretation  with  all  the 
facts  of  geology  and  with  the  geological  cycles,  and  also  to  explain  how  the  troa  idea  of 
Creation,  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  came  to  be  lost 

'  It  is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  volume.  There  are  occasionally  subtleties  of  dis- 
tinction which  seem  to  be  exceedingly  unprofitable ;  there  are  abstruse  speculationa,  too, 
respecting  ^  a  primary-  substanceless  substance,'  which  will  find  few  followers,  but  there 
is  much  deep  thought  and  impressive  writing.  Both  Lewis  and  his  vindieatw  wiwld 
seem  to  be,  after  a  sort,  Platonic  realists,  but  they  hold  their  realistio  views  in  oombi- 
nation  with  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Divine  revelation  and  of  faith  in  its  striet  and 
assured  truth,  such  as  we  have  scarcely  found  paralleled  in  modem  writing^  of*  U^  Mien- 
tific  or  philosophic  class.' 
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Edwin  or  Deira.    By  Alexander  SifiTn.    Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.    1861. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  sit  down  to  a  fair,  melodious,  romantic  poem ;  a 
true  Nineteenth  Century  Trouveur  lai.  No  matter  that  its  scene  is  laid  like  a 
fiury  tale  in  the  twilight  of  history  —  no  matter  that  the  lords  and  ladies  all 
think  and  speak  as  no  old  heathens  ever  did,  but  in  a  beautiful,  moral,  poetic 
dialect  like  that  which  would  be  spoken  by  apotheosised  literary  folks  —  it  is  a 
fine  poem  and  sweet  reading.  Such  is  *  Edwin  of  Deira.'  Make  the  best  of  it, 
dear  reader.  This  war  has  a  little  revived  the  old  Romance,  but  its  day  is  over. 
Stern  research  is  bringing  up  knowledge  of  history,  and  only  a  few  years  will 
see  all  such  lays,  despite  their  beauty,  dead-forgotten,  and  they  will  seem  as 
naively  ignorant  to  future  readers  as  do  the  romances  of  the  Kings  of  Bantam 
and  Syria,  and  Mononopta,  once  so  popular  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  all  very 
much  like  reading  a  ghost-story,  or  sitting  through  a  fine  melodrama  of  the 
Pair  One  with  Golden  Locks.  The  coming  poetry  which  alone  will  find  favor 
is  to  be  that  of  Nature  —  it  is  inevitable.  But  for  this  very  reason  we  regard 
Shith's  musical  legend  not  severely,  but  with  a  very  tolerant  eye,  and  even 
with  real  pleasure ;  just  as  we  read  Andebsen's  and  Grimm's  Stories. 

The  poems  which  suggest  themselves  by  comparison  to  *  Edwin  of  Deira, ' 
are  Cottle's  *  Alfred '  —  far  less  poetical  but  more  truthful  as  a  picture  —  and 
*  Griselda '  by  the  German.  Neither  are  much  known  now,  but  the  comparison 
iS'Suggestive.  Something  should,  of  justice,  be  said  of  the  sweet  flow  of  rhythm, 
the  many  happy  similes  —  some  original,  and  many  reechoing  old  chords  —  and 
the  unexceptionably  interesting  plot.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  very  pleasant,  and 
to  those  who  have  no  theories  of  progress,  in  poetry  or  in  thought,  will  be 
doubtless  a  dainty  treat.  There  have  been  many,  more  or  less  like  it,  and 
there  will  possibly  be  a  few  more.  It  would  bear  quotation  to  a  degree  which, 
if  samples  could  prove  any  thing,  would  induce  a  large  sale  —  which  it  indeed 
deserves  as  being  devoid  of  decided  defects,  and  sprinkled  with  many  brilliants. 
In  fine  —  read  it  I  It  is  quite  as  agreeable  a  book  to  kill  an  hour  as  the  aver- 
age of  novels. 


Rebellion   Record:    Nos.  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31.     Second  Volume.    Bull  Run  Part. 
New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

In  this  collected  volume,  we  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  pages, 
closely  printed  octavo,  devoted  entirely  to  the  Bull  Run  Battle,  and  embracing 
every  document  of  any  importance  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  relation  to  it ; 
the  whole  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  these  numbers,  either  to  the  future  historian,  or  to  those  persons  of 
the  present  day  who  would  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  war.  Mr.  Potnam  and 
his  editor  Frank  Moobe  continue  to  deserve  our  thanks  for  this  appropriate 
and  admirably  edited  publication. 
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The  Akanbiad.  A  New-England  Poom,  written  in  concert  by  David  Humphries,  Jofl 
Baklow,  John  Trimbull,  and  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins.  Edited  with  notes  and  appendi- 
ces by  Luther  G.  Kiugs.    New-Haven :  Thomas  H.  Pkasb. 

Some  fourteen  years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, was  the  residence  of  a  select  circle  of  wits  and  scholars.  A  large  number 
made  such  a  mark  upon  the  literature  of  the  country  as  entitled  them  to  honor- 
able mention  in  more  than  one  department  of  history.  These  *  Hartford  Wits,' 
as  they  were  termed,  at  one  time,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Humphries, 
published  in  the  New-Haven  Gazette^  and  between  the  years  1786-7,  a  series 
of  poetical  papers  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  are  constantly  mention- 
ed in  all  complete  accounts  of  American  poetry. 

The  *  Ananbiad '  is  satirical  and  grotesque,  but  rises  more  than  once  into  true 
dignity,  while  we  constantly  feel  in  it  the  minds  of  gentlemen  and  scholars 
hardened  and  sharpened  by  the  rough  and  recent  experiences  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  storm  of  war  was  followed  by  the 
heavy  after-swell  of  disorder  and  unsettledness,  rising  at  times  even  to  threat- 
ening insurrection.  The  biting  satire  of  many  of  these  fragments  had  its 
effect  —  it  was  the  EpistolcB  Olscurorum  Virorum  of  its  time,  and  though  it 
has  long  slumbered  in  oblivion,  the  historian  has  not  been  ignorant  of  its 
power. 

As  might  be  expected  there  are  many  passages  in  the  *  Ananbiad,'  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  present  time  when  another  war  for  the  soundest  principles 
of  union  and  freedom,  and  all  of  man's  best  rights,  is  raging  over  the  same 
fields.     The  following  extracts  fully  iUusti-ate  our  assertion : 

*  Stand  forth,  ye  traitors !  at  ^our  country's  bar! 
Inglorious  authors  of  intestine  war  1 

WBat  countless  mischiefs  from  their  labors  rise  I 
Pens  dipped  in  gall,  and  lips  inspired  with  lies  I 
Ye  sires  of  ruin,  prime  detested  cause 
Of  bankrupt  faith,  annihilated  laws ; 
Of  selfish  systems,  jealous,  local  schemes. 
And  Unioned  empire  lost  in  empty  dreams ! 
Your  names,  expanding  with  your  growing  crime. 
Shall  float,  disgustful,  down  tne  stream  of  time ; 
Each  future  age  applaud  th'  avenging  song. 
And  outraged  nature  vindicate  the  wrong? 

*  Ye  wanton  States !  by  Heaven's  best  blessings  curst  t 
Long  on  the  lap  of  softening  luxurf*  nurst! 

What  fickle  frenzy  raves  !  what  visions  strange 
Inspire  your  bosoms  with  the  lust  of  change. 
Ana  frame  the  wish  to  fly  from  fancied  ill. 
And  yield  your  freedom  to  a  monarch's  will  ?  * 

*  What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omened  fates, 
Your  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  States  ? 

Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers, 

And  broad  Potomac  lave  two  hostile  snores  ? 

Must  Alleghany's  sacred  summits  bear 

The  impious  bulwarks  of  perpetual  war? 

His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroes  slain, 

And  bear  your  sons  inglorious  to  the  main  ?    .    .     . 

Ere  death  invades,  ana  night's  deep  curtain  falls, 

Through  ruined  realms  the  voice  of  Union  calls ;    .     .    . 


On  vou  she  calls !  attend  the  warning  cry : 
*  Ye  live  united,  or  divided  die !  " 
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*  Awake !  my  chosen  sons,  in  foUv  brave ! 

Stab  Independence  I  dance  o'er  iPreedom's  grave ! 
Sins  choral  sonss,  while  conauerin^  mobs  advance, 
Ana  blot  the  debts  to  Hollana)  Spain,  and  France  — 
Till  ruin  come  with  fire  and  sword  and  blood, 
And  men  shall  ask  where  jour  Republic  stood  I ' 

*  Sister  of  Freedom  1  heaven's  imperial  child  I 
Serenely  stern,  beneficently  mila. 

Blest  Independence  1  rouse  my  sons  to  fame, 
Inspire  their  bosoms  with  thy  sacred  flame ! 
Teach,  ere  too  late,  their  blood-bought  rights  to  prize ; 
Bid  other  Gbebnbs  and  Washingtons  arise ; 
Teach  those  who  suffered  for  their  country's  good, 
Who  strove  for  Freedom,  and  who  toiled  in  blood, 
Once  more,  in  arms,  to  make  the  glorious  stand. 
And  bravely  die  or  save  their  natal  land ! 

*  E'en  he,  at  that  moment  when  eternal  night 
Rolls  darkening  shadows  o'er  his  closing  sight, 
Shall  feel,  't  were  better  on  a  plank  to  lie. 
Where  surging  billows  kiss  the  angry  sky ; 
'Twere  better,  through  a  furnace,  fiery  red. 
With  naked  feet,  on  burning  coals  to  tread  — 
Than  point  his  sword,  with  parricidious  hand, 
Against  the  bosom  of  his  native  land  I 

*  Where  is  the  spirit  of  bold  freedom  fled  ? 
Dead  are  ray  warriors,  all  my  sages  dead  ? 
Is  there,  Columbia,  bending  o'er  ner  grave. 
No  eye  to  pity,  ana  no  arm  to  save?  ' 

*  Yes,  they  shall  rise,  terrific  in  their  rage. 
And  crush  the  factions  of  the  faithless  age ; 
Bid  laws  again  exalt  th'  imperial  scale. 
And  public  justice  o'er  her  foes  prevail ; 
Restore  the  reign  of  order  and  of  right, 
And  drive  disunion  to  the  shades  of  night.' 

'  Go,  search  the  field  of  death,  where  heroes,  lost 
In  graves  obscure,  can  tell  what  freedom  cost,  .    .    . 
No  friendly  hand  their  gory  wounds  to  lave. 
The  thousands  moulder  in  a  common  grave. 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  ^  Ananbiad  *  while  indispensable  to 
every  complete  collection  of  American  poetry,  and  claiming  a  place  on  account 
of  its  historical  value  in  every  public  library  in  the  land,  has  also  not  a  few  in- 
trinsic claims  to  merit  We  return  thanks  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Riggs,  who  is,  by 
the  way,  himself  no  indiflferent  poet,  and  trust  that  his  patriotism  and  literary 
labor  will  not  fail  to  meet  their  just  reward.  For  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
this  work  we  would  mention  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifty  cents  to 
the  publisher,  who  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address  on  receipt  thereof. 


Gbbat  Expectations.     By  Chablbs   Digkbns:  Illustrated  by  Daslbt  and  Gilbbbt. 
New- York:  J.  G.  Gbegoby. 

Wb  hol4  in  reserve  a  fuller  examination  of  the  literary  characteristics  of 
this  last  by  Boz ;  but  in  justice  to  the  public  would  state  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  the  work  has  been  extraordinary,  with  regard  to  the  times,  no  edition 
published  either  in  England  or  America,  can  be  in  any  respect  compared  to  this 
either  as  regards  paper,  typography,  binding,  or  illustrations.  If  the  latter  be 
SQanty,  they  fully  atone  for  quantity  by  exquisite  superiority  of  quality. 
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Whikkles  from  THi  Brow  of  Expbrisncb,  and  othbb  P01X8.    By  Jambs  Woodx ansei. 

Cincinnati.    1860. 

Eccentricity  and  grotesqueness,  spiced  with  much  originality,  but  modified 
by  too  many  approaches  to  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Woodmansee's  *  Wrinkles.*  To  this  we  might  add  the  objection  that  a 
continual  harping  on  the  old  texts  of  *Bjiow  thyself^*  and  *A11  is  vanity/ 
blended  with  much  dull  orthodoxy  in  several  very  serious  poems,  are  not 
enough  to  furnish  thought  at  the  present  day  to  educated  readers. 

The  following  are  favorable  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodmansee's  ^  Wrinkles.' 

Of  folly,  he  says : 

*  She  heaps  Grod-daring  mountains  to  the  sky, 
And  they  shall  fall  upon  her,  by>and<by; 
She  is  forever  like  the  liehtning-rod, 
Aspiring  heaven  to  feel  the  bolts  of  God.' 

The  following  suggests  walking  in  the  tracks  of  one  Longfellow  : 

'  Renown  is  Life's  own  true  sublime 
Soul's  footprints  left  in  Sands  of  Time.' 

The  next  —  like  a  score  of  others  —  suggests  old  quaint  reading,  recalling 
Quarles'  *  Emblems,'  forgotten  epitaphs,  and  almanac  rhymes,  and  the  argu- 
ments in  Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen.' 

^  The  sea-shell  whispers  on  for  aye, 

Of  worth  it  once  possessed ; 
So  doth  Renown  perfume  the  name 
Of  Fame's  departed  blest.' 


The  Tongue, 

'  Without  leg-travelling,  goes  pell-mell, 

And  flies  without  a  wing ; 
Iniquity  on  fire  of  heU, 
And  deadly  is  its  sting. 

'This  Earth  is  but  a  hollow  globe. 

For  all  to  ring  and  see 
What  Solomon  sighed  out  to  find  — 
An  empty  vanity.* 

There  are  many  minor  poems  in  this  volume  which  we  have  read  with  red 
pleasure,  and  should  have  enjoyed  much  more  had  it  not  been  fof  the  frequent 
recurral  of  such  semi-familiar  tones  as 

'  A  meteor's  glare,  a  flying  feather, 
One  shoots,  one  bursts  and — gone  forever.' 

Mr.  WooDMANSEE  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  heavily  oyer-pxmised  by 
many  Mends,  all  of  whose  puffs  are  modestly  reprinted  in  this  Toluni&  We 
fear  that  Samuel  Rogers,  when  he  termed  *  The  Closing  Scene,'  the  *  PUadiae 
Lost  of  America^'*  had  in  mind  Coleridge's  verdict  on  EjjOPSTOCK^ — *%yney 
German  Milton  indeed.' 
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While  we  write  there  is  trouble  between  the  Administration  and  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  in  relation  to  the  fiunous  Slave  Proclamation  of  the  latter. 
We  need  not  say  that  we  speak  as  millions  would  in  expressing  regret  for  this 
difference.  That  Fremont  steps  somewhat  beyond  ^  the  law/  that  it  is  ahead 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  and  that,  has  been 
most  forcibly  and  truly  pointed  out  by  the  New-York  Times.  But  are  we  to 
say  with  that  ^hastaf^  We  trust  not  —  from  our  very  soul  we  trust  not 
The  whole  country,  excepting  the  Peace  poltroons,  and  others  who  are  smeared 
in  the  secess-pool  of  treason,  recognized  its  OTerwh^ming  expediency,  and  that 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  the  only  effectual  means  to  *  smash  the  South.*  When 
such  snarls,  such  contradictions  occur  in  diplomacy,  Genius  manifests  itself  by 
a  judicious  *  arrangement :  *  by  retaining  the  good,  and  evading  the  bad.  But 
how  to  do  it?  Ay!  there's  the  rub.  A  Louis  Napoleon  would  probably 
find  out  *  how '  in  short  order. 

It  is  possible  that  we  do  the  Administration  injustice,  and  it  is  of  coiurse 
very  certain  that  those  err  who,  jud^ng  from  old  but  unfortunately  familiar 
political  precedents,  see  in  this  a  desire  to  effectually  prevent  Fremont  from 
becoming  our  next  President.  We  can  all  remember  how  Tavloe  was  treated 
in  Mexico,  but  it  would  be  rather  too  bitter  to  believe  that  such  jealousies  are 
now  a-field.  If  they  were,  they  would  not  emanate  from  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is 
possible  that  the  whole  affair  is  ahready  arranged,  and  that  Fremont  knows 
where  he  stands  better  than  the  world  imagines. 

But  whether  John  C.  Fremont  has  acted  well  or  ill  as  a  general,  whether  he 
has  been  Americanly  accessible  to  visitors,  whether  he  has  wasted  money,  or 
badly  filled  his  appointment  in  any  way,  is  not  what  we  here  propose  to  discuss. 
It  is  the  principle  of  Emancipation,  as  set  forth  by  his  Proclamation ;  this,  and 
this  only,  which  now  makes  him  a  representative  man  before  our  people.  He 
may  sink  or  swim  —  that  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  invalidate  the  ques- 
tioD,  whether  the  principle  of  Emancipation  set  forth  by  him  should  be  adopted, 
during  this  crisis,  as  a  national  measure. 

As  regards  the  mere  legality  of  the  act,  discussion  is  little  less  than  pre- 
posterous. In  such  times  as  these,  especially  in  such  *  situations '  as  those  in 
which  the  Border  Western  States  are  now  placed.  Martial  Law — the  law  of 
the  strong  hand  and  the  blue  sword —  should  control  every  thing.  K  plead- 
ing and  replication  rebutters,  surrebutters  and  acyoumments  are  to  be  intro* 
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duced  into  the  tented  field  and  embarrass  strat^y,  why,  then,  the  sooner  we 
give  up  fighting  the  better.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  K  the 
Administration  has  the  will,  or  if  the  American  people  choose  to  show  that 
they  have  one,  the  way  will  be  found,  and  that  right  speedily. 

The  great  argument  which  is  at  present  urged  against  using  *  Emancipa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  Union,^  and  as  the  only  efifectual  means  of  ending  the 
war,  is,  that  it  will  totally  alienate  the  doubtful  men,  and  especially  all  the 
slaveholders  on  the  Border,  many  of  whom,  it  is  contended,  are  loyaL  Per- 
haps a  more  preposterous  argument,  if  we  come  to  facts,  was  never  employed. 
It  is  the  old  rigmarole  which  wc  all  heard  chanted,  ad  nauseam^  last  spring, 
over  *  faithful  old  Virginia,'  and  *  gallant  Maryland.'  The  Virginia  fortresses 
must  not  be  occupied — oh !  no ;  it  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  gallant 
tobacco-farmers  entirely  beyond  recovery.  John  Tyler  —  the  minimum  of  all 
Presidential  smallncss  —  remonstrated,  with  treason  in  his  heart,  and  a  lie  on 
his  lips,  against  suffering  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe  to  be  pointed  *land  in- 
wards '  toward  Virginia  I  And  so  to  preserve  this  precious  fidelity,  this  Punic 
faith  and  Gipsy  conscience,  we  did  neglect  every  thing.  Much  we  made  by  it ! 
Maryland  would  gladly  have  served  us  the  same  trick,  but  we  were  too  near 
and  too  strong.  *  There  are  not,'  said  a  Marylander  lately  in  our  office,  '  ten 
loyal  men  at  heart  in  the  State.'  And  yet,  after  all  this  experience,  we  are 
willing  to  play  the  same  game  over  again,  to  conciliate  possible  patriots  in  the 
West.  *He  who  is  caught  once,'  says  the  Spanish  proverb,  'is  unfortunate; 
he  who  is  caught  twice  is  a  fool.' 

There  are  no  *  loyal '  slaveholders,  no  Union-loving  negro-sellers.  Long  ere 
this  every  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  has  formed  it,  and 
ranked  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  South  felt  firom  the  b^;inn]ng 
the  power  which  might  be  derived  from  this  trickery  of  pretending  to  be  unde« 
cided,  and  played  it  with  great  adroitness.  Under  this  cover,  secession  pilfered 
and  stole  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  by  its  means  we  are  even  now 
being  cheated,  harassed,  and  weakened.  There  always  has  been  a  tag-rag,  bar- 
room, and  gambler  party  in  the  North,  whose  *  prominent  proclivities  *  always 
led  them  toward  the  slasher-gaff  and  cock-tail  paradise  of  Dixie,  and  they  are 
feebly  seconded  by  a  handful  of  those  ten  times  more  wretched  renegades,  the 
sneaking,  bargaining,  white-livered,  white-feathered  tin-peddlers  of  the  Peace 
Party,  who  *  think  that  the  war  has  lasted  any  how  'bout  long  enough,'  and 
who  would  go  on  their  knees  to  the  enemy  to  reestablish  *  trade'  with  them. 
These  men  are  still  hoping  and  working  for  conciliation.  Above  them  are  the 
patriotic  but  unthinking  ones  who  regretfully  believe  that  there  must  be  inevi- 
tably two  republics ;  opposed  to  ^  giving  in,'  yet  constantly  exclaiming  that  we 
can  never  conquer  the  South.  Above  all  are  the  well-meaning  persons  irhx^ 
having  walked  their  life  in  *  political,'  constitutional,  and  conservatiye  pttths, 
cannot  for  their  very  lives  and  souls  force  themselves  to  look  the  tremendous 
facts  of  the  day  full  in  the  face,  and  master  the  inevitable  struggles  into  which 
we  are  being  precipitated.  These  good  people  —  and  most  of  them  i 
good,  well-meaning  people  indeed  —  persist  in  walking  straight  toward  a  ] 
pice,  declaring  that  it  is  all  level,  all  perfectly  level ;  and  that  all  is  coming  oat 
right  and  square  as  possible.  They  are  all  suffering  fh)m  the  old  BumUKAV 
blindness ;  they  regard  '  extreme'  measures  as  our  late  President  did,  witb  % 
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silly,  doltish  smile,  and  treat  cancers  as  he  did  —  with  rose-water  and  pro- 
crastination. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  all  of  these  Disaffected  or  Dawdling  men  —  these 
literal  incapables,  who  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  in  their  modern  light  —  will  all,  sooner  or  later,  coalesce  into  a  more  or  less 
Southern  Conservative  party,  to  be  opposed  by  a  far  more  vigorous,  powerful, 
and  intelligent  one,  which  latter  is  as  inevitably  destined  to  crush  out  the  for- 
mer as  day  is  certain  to  succeed  to  night.  This  party,  in  the  opinion  of  Bbiggs 
of  the  New-York  Courier^  will  bear  the  name  of  Emancipation. 

*  The  Emancipation  party  will  be  the  attacking  party  ;  it  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  young  blood,  of  reinforcements  from  the  outs,  of  all  who  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  party  in  power,  the  vim  and  venom  of  the  newly-made 
converts,  the  extremists  of  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties,  of  the 
old  Pro-Slavery  men  and  the  Abolitionists  pur  et  simpW 

It  will,  we  may,  however,  add,  be  in  no  case  whatever  an  *  Abolition,'  or 
an  ultra  party.  Its  doctrines  exist  already  fully  formed  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people,  in  a  resolve  to  quench  this  war  by  Eman- 
cipating the  slaves  in  the  Border  States,  not  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negro,  or  solely  out  of  humanity  to  him,  but  simply  to  put  an  end  to  a  battle 
which  otherwise  bids  fair  to  be  unending,  and  a  source  of  incalculable  misery 
to  both  South  and  North. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Emancipation  party  will  be  the  Republican  still 
more  republicanized  —  more  consistently  and  intensely  democratic.  It  will 
embrace  all  who  understand  the  glorious  questions  of  Free  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion ;  the  men  of  Progress  and  of  Action,  who  know  what  society  is  capable 
of  becoming,  if  its  forces  are  only  properly  managed.  The  sympathies  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  North  and  West  will  be  with  it— it  will  hold  the  totes. 
And  while  this  war  continues,  every  wave  in  it  will  only  serve  to  wash  the  op- 
ponents of  Emancipation  into  the  position  of  enemies  of  the  country,  of  dough- 
faces, sympathizers  and  Tories.  We  may  rejoice,  however,  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great,  true  and  earnest,  that  the  Conservative  party  is  draw- 
ing to  a  head.  The  sooner  it  shows  itself  in  all  its  reactionary  colors,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Let  no  one  reproach  the  Emancipation- 
ists with  introducing  an  element  of  discord  into  the  present  Union  party. 
They  have  always  been  an  unit,  have  been  universally  recognized  as  the  char- 
acteristic element  of  the  North,  and  as  the  strong,  consistent  advocates  of- Con- 
stitutional liberty,  and  of  Republicanism  as  opposed  to  the  Southern  Aristo- 
cratic Anti-Mud-Sill  doctrine.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  not  more 
clear  that  water  quenches  fire  than  that  the  Emancipationists  have  been  most 
desirous  of  crushing  out  this  war  by  single,  straightforward,  energetic  mea- 
sures.    It  is  the  Conservative  who  interferes  with  its  prosecution. 

The  mass  of  this  country  are  not  *  Abolitionists,'  but  they  are  no  more  blind 
than  are  all  intelligent  Europeans  to  the  fact,  that  Slavery,  at  best,  is  'a  pity,' 
that  it  is  a  curse  in  the  Border  States,  and  that  these  latter  would  advance  in- 
credibly if  freed  from  it.  It  is  popularly  said  among  them,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  *  Abolition,'  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  would  long  ago  have 
been  free.  They  would  not  encounter  war  and  ruin  for  the  sake  of  experiment- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  making  the  black  happier  by  settL      him  fr«e ;  but 
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when  it  comes  to  such  intolerable  insult,  arrogance,  robbery  and  murder,  as 
the  South  has  afflicted  us  with,  they  are  quite  willing  and  ready  to  retaliate  by 
the  only  certain  method,  of  fully  humbUng  the  pride  of  our  foe  —  by  proclaim- 
ing Emancipation. 

It  is  said  by  the  Conservatives  that  we  can  never  subdue  the  South.  But  if 
we  can  weaken  a  foe,  we  can  do  any  thing.  In  what  does  the  whole  strength 
of  our  foe  consist  ?  Simply  iq  slaves,  and  this  fact  is  set  forth  most  clearly  by 
the  Southerners  themselves,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the  MobiU 
Advertiser : 

*  Thb  total  white  population  of  the  eleven  States,  now  comprising  the  Ckmfederacy,  is 
six  millions,  and  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  proposed  armj — six  hundred  thou- 
sand —  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  white  population  will  be  required.  In  any  other 
country  than  our  own,  such  a  draft  could  not  be  met,  but  the  Southern  States  can  furnish 
that  number  of  men,  and  still  not  leave  the  material  interests  of  the  country  in  a  suffering 
condition.  Those  who  are  incapacitated  for  bearing  arms,  can  oversee  the  plantations, 
and  the  negroes  can  go  on  undisturbed  in  their  usual  labors.  In  the  North,  the  case  is 
different ;  the  men  who  join  the  army  of  subjugation  are  the  laborers,  the  producers,  and 
the  factory  operatives.  Nearly  every  man  from  that  section,  especially  these  firom  the 
rural  districts,  leaves  some  branch  of  industry  to  suffer  during  his  absence.  The  institu- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  South  alone,  enables  her  to  place  in  the  field  a  force  so  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  her  white  population  than  the  North,  or  indeed  any  other  country  which 
is  dependent  entirely  on  free  labor. 

*  The  institution  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  South,  particularly  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  our  enemies  will  be  likely  to  find  that  the  *  moral  cancer,'  about  which  their  orators 
arc  so  fond  of  prating  is  really  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  employed  against  the 
Union  by  the  South.  Whatever  number  of  men  may  be  needed  for  this  war,  there  must 
be  no  holding  back  until  the  independence  of  the  South  is  fully  acknowledged.' 

From  which  it  appears  plainly  enough  that  it  is  four  million  of  black  slaveB 
whom  we  are  at  present  fighting,  and  that  without  these,  Southern  opposition 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning.  The  cravens  and  curs  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, who  were  all  such  wondrously  warm  Union  men  while  under  the  strong 
hand — ^ false,  foul  and  fair' — are  a  type  of  the  whole  race,  demoralized  by 
*  nigger  *  owning  and  petty  tyranny.  Strike,  then,  one  strong  blow,  and  the 
friends  of  Secession  will  all  turn  into  beggars  for  Federal  office.  ^  We  know 
them  of  old,  despite  their  braggadocio.  It  is  not  true  that  the  South  will 
never  come  back.  The  South  is  too  treacherous  and  too  pliant^  too  Medieval 
and  mulatto-like,  not  to  kiss  ardently  the  hand  which  it  cannot  cut  ofL 

It  was  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  that  Emancipation  far  the  »dke  of 
the  Union  —  and  of  the  White  Man  —  was  first  consistently  presented  and  up- 
held. We  were  the  first  to  insist  on  it  as  the  arm  to  which  we  shall  infallibly 
be  reduced  if  we  wish  to  conquer  in  this  war.  Among  the  many  childish  argu- 
ments which  have  been  addressed  to  us  by  irritated  dough-&ces,  is  the  would- 
be  significant  reminder  that  President  Lincoln's  authority  does  not  extend  be- 
low Mason  and  Dixon's  Line !  1  Really.  Perhaps  those  who  hold  this  view 
may  be  able  to  inform  us  what  the  result  would  be  of  bringing  Emandpatioii 
down  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  ?  Quite  enough,  as  we  imagine,  to  free  the  Border 
States ;  quite  enough  to  start  such  a  stampede  and  send  such  a  thrill  of  fright 
through  the  South  as  would  provoke  a  terror  without  bounds. 

But  when  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  is  getting  to  be  time  to  attend  to  it.  Onr 
army  is,  as  we  all  know,  of  course  invincible,  notwithstanding  some  littie  jaiMr 
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takes  at  Bull  Run,  Lexington,  and  other  places,  and  the  threat  of  the  enemy  to 
winter  in  New- York,  Philadelphia  and  "Washington,  is,  naturally,  enormously 
preposterous.  Still,  as  nothing  is  certain  in  this  world,  it  may  he  that  disasters 
of  the  most  tremendous  description  may  be  injQicted  in  some  way  on  us  again. 
People  in  just  as  strong  positions  as  we,  have  been  astonished  in  just  the  same 
way  —  quite  as  unfortunately,  according  to  all  the  improbabilities.  Should  all 
this  take  place,  perhaps  it  may  occur  to  some  gentleman  who  has  lost  every 
thing,  perhaps  relatives  with  fortunes,  that  a  little  less  scruple  about  legal  and 
constitutional  rules,  in  the  times  of  martial  law,  and  in  the  days  of  life  and  of 
death,  might  have  been  rather  timely  than  otherwise. 

On  this  subject  we  may  commend  to  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from 
a  speech  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Carpenter,  a  Democrat,  of  Milwaukee : 

*  Can  the  South  learn  nothing  from  the  lessons  of  history  ?  Or  has  God  decreed  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  and  does  Hb  propose  to  accomplish  it  through  the  madness  and 
folly  of  slayeholders  ? 

*  If  the  South  expects  that  we  are  much  longer  to  fight  this  war  with  kid  gloves,  longer 
to  send  armies  to  the  South,  but  strictly  watch  them  to  see  they  do  not  much  injure  the 
South,  she  is  sadly  mistaken.  The  powers  that  be  may  say  so,  wish  so ;  but  the  rising 
determination  of  the  North,  the  absolute  imperious  necessities  of  self-existence  are  im- 
pelling things  forward  where  secretaries  of  war  and  smooth-faced  ofiQcials  cannot  stop  the 
course  of  events  by  crying :  *  Respect  all  the  rights  of  Southern  property.' 

'  If  this  state  of  affairs  is  long  continued  on  the  part  of  the  South,  armies  will  march 
in  that  direction  with  the  express  purpose  oiinjuring  the  South.  This  rebellion  is  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  I  and  the  SotUh  mayjind  there  is  an  unconstUutianal 
way  to  suppress  it* 

But  these  views  are  not  confined  to  isolated  instances.  All  over  the  I^orth 
and  West,  there  has  been  maxbi/ested  the  most  determined  and  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  Fremont's  Martial-Law  Proclamation,  and  that  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doufet  that  a  tremendous  majority  are  in  favor  of  the  views 
which  it  embraces.  Old  politicians,  feeble  Unionists,  the  dregs  of  our  cities  and 
the  wash  of  kitchen-cabinets,  may  decry  the  measure  ;  editors,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  hop  the  fence  when  the  great  majority  becomes  more  apparent,  may 
trim  their  sails  just  now  to  the  conservative  wind ;  but  wo  to  them  all  when 
the  roaring  tempest  of  Emancipation  comes  down  from  the  North  and  West. 
Then  it  shall  be  remembered  who  were  the  dough-faces  and  palterers  and  re- 
actionaries—  who  were  the  Tories  of  the  Great  Struggle  for  Freedom,   c.  G.  l. 
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One  by  one  the  splendid  row  of  Cooper's  Novels,  illustrated  by  Darley 
approaches  completion.  Happy  those  who  can  master  all  the  gems  of  litera- 
ture in  such  a  form.  There  are  persons  to  whom  a  clumsy  "brochure  with  three 
or  four  sheets  loose  is  quite  as  readable  as  any  other  volume ;  we  have  even 
heard  of  men  who  would  *cut'  the  leaves  of  an  expensive  book  with  the 
finger  I  But  those  who  feel  a  sunshiny  pleasure  in  ^reading  a  fair  and  noble 
volume  will  be  glad  to  read  Cooper  as  we  find  him  here. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — There  were  two  little  twin- 
boys  once  in  a  small  town  in  *  Old  Onondaga/  who  used  to  go,  moist  hand-in- 
band,  across  lots,  (pleasant  paths,  with  blackberries  and  *  ros-berries '  in 'em 
too,  along  the  fences,)  two  miles  and  a  half^  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house, 
to  hear  the  Gospel  y 'preached  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  simple-minded,  and 
almightiest  Bores  that  ever  wagged  his  head  in  a  pulpit,  and  knocked  his 
'  Seventeenthly '  out  of  the  faded  red  cushion,  into  the  heads  of  his  hearers. 
In  the  winter,  though,  we  used  to  ride  in  a  two-horse  sleigh,  sitting  by 
Mother,  with  our  young  feet  on  the  foot-stove,  with  its  blue-purple  punc- 
tured top,  hot  and  nice  as  could  be,  from  the  live  beech  and  maple  coals, 
covered  over  with  ashes  for  safety,  so  as  not  to  set  the  sweet-scented  hay 
afire.  We  had  ginger-bread  and  cheese  for  dinner,  to  be  partaken  of  between 
the  sermons  at  the  neighboring  deacon's,  spreading  wide  around  the  big  fire- 
place, with  glowing  faces,  what  time  we  devoured  the  same.  In  summer,  it 
was  not  so  pleasant  in  the  ^  meeting-house '  during  divine  service.  Long  doc- 
trinal sermons,  in  hot  weather,  are  *dry  work'  —  to  preacher  as  well  as  to 
hearer.  You  look  off  upon  the  shimmering  green  fields ;  listen  to  the  stamp 
and  whinnying  of  the  horses  under  the  shed,  the  singing  of  the  locusts  in  the 
shade-trees,  and  the  drone  of  the  parson  ;  and  you  become  '  dry  as  a  remainder- 
biscuit  : '  then  you  slake  your  thirst,  doubly  acute  firom  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther and  the  drouth  of  the  discourse,  from  a  pail  of  water  standing  in  the  porch: 
of  cedar,  *blue  without,  white  within,'  the  white  bubbles  rising  from  the  bottom 
broken  by  a  tin  porringer.  In  far  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  write  this, 
came  crowding  these  reminiscential  thoughts  into  our  mind  as  we  perused  the 
subjoined  pleasant  epistle  from  our  old  friend  : 

*  My  Dear  Clark  :  Alone  in  my  little  library  this  cool,  quiet  Sunday  night,  I  sit  mus- 
ing, soothed  by  the  grateful  fragrance  of  a  genuine  *  Havana.'  The  family  has  not  yet  *  re- 
turned to  town,'  and  that  solemn  yet  pleasing  sense  of  loneliness  is  upon  me,  which  sends 
the  mind  'way  backward  upon  the  ocean  of  life  toward  the  point  of  departure.  Out  o*  doors 
the  crickets  sing  with  mournful  cadence  the  requiem  of  departed  summer,  all  (as  Maci 
Sloper  profoundly  observes)  in  time  and  tune.  How  more  than  any  other  sound  in  na- 
ture does  that  *  cricket  chirp,'  carry  us  back  to  those  days  when  the  world  was  all  before 
U3 ;  when  life  had  a  future  to  which  we  boys  looked  forward  with  hope  and  pride  and 
joy.  Another  song,  too,  than  the  cricket's  falls  upon  my  ear.  The  choir  in  a  near 
church  is  singing  the  Doxology  to  *  Old  Hundred,'  and  that  calls  up  some  of  my  eariy 
trials.  It  tells  mc  that  the  Parson  has  been  long-winded  this  evening  ;  that  he  has  oc- 
cupied more  than  his  share  of  the  allotted  time ;  that  he  dislikes  to  put  a  long  hymn  to 
the  already  long  service,  and  so  finishes  up  with  the  Doxology  compromise.  I  wonder 
how  many  little  fellows  have  been  trying  to  keep  their  eye-lids  from  weighing  down 
through  the  *  heads'  and  tails  of  that  long,  dull,  dreary  discoursa  Did  you  never  pull 
them  open,  my  dear  Clark  !  and  fix  the  eye-balls  on  some  particular  lamp-light  with 
a  savage  determination  ?  Ay !  and  did  they  not  the  next  minute  drop,  drop,  drop ; 
drawn  together  with  a  force  quite  discouraging,  and  persistently  shutting  up,  like  the 
once  closed  petals  of  the  passion-flower,  when  you  try  to  reopen  them  ?  Apropoi  of 
sleeping  in  church,  I  will  relate  an  incident  of  my  boyhood's  career. 

'  Early  in  life  I  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  guardian  uncle,  John,  a  Presbjteifan 
parson  of  the  bluest  sort.    My  father,  a  brave,  good  man,  died  in  the  prime  of  hSs  Mgb^ 
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and  left  my  mother  with  a  small  portion  of  this  world's  goods,  and  seven  children,  of 
whom  I  was  the  oldest  but  one.  Uncle  John,  who  preached  in  a  village  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  home,  offered  to  take  me  and  to  rear  me  as  his  own.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  I,  with  my  wardrobe,  was  duly  transferred  to  the  domicile  of  that  worthy 
relative.  The  children  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  soon  learned 
that  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  with  regard  to  other  children,  my  total  depravity 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  my  uncle  presented  me 
with  duplicate  copies  of  a  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  my  conduct.  They  exceeded 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  number,  there  being  twelve  of  them  in  all.  One  copy  of  this 
precious  document  was  to  be  posted  in  my  bed-room,  and  the  other  in  a  little  work-shop, 
a  shed  adjoining  the  house.  My  aunt,  a  thin,  sour-visaged,  over-pious,  childless  woman, 
heartily  seconded  my  uncle  in  his  laudable  endeavors  to  '  take  my  feet  out  of  the  horrible 
pit  and  miry  clay.'  So  between  the  two,  I  did  have  a  jolly  time,  I  assure  you.  In  those 
days  *  pulpit  bronchitis'  had  not  been  invented,  and  ministers  were  expected  to  do 
three  sermons  every  Sunday.  To  all  these  I  was  expected  to  listen,  and  by  way  of  pas- 
time, to  attend  '  Sabbath '-  school  at  noon. 

*  One  warm,  close  summer-night,  when  the  sermon  was  unusually  dry  and  prosy,  in 
spite  of  all  my  exertions,  the  leaden  eye-lids  would  weigh  down,  and  my  tired  senses 
would  steep  themselves  in  forgetfulness.  'T  was  vain  to  contend !  Nature  triumphed, 
and  the  usually  joyful  amen  fell  that  night,  at  least,  on  one  unconscious  ear.  The  open- 
ing of  pew-doors,  the  bustling  noise  of  the  people  on  their  egress,  the  putting  out  of  the 
lights,  the  closing  of  the  church,  all  failed  to  awaken  me,  and  the  sexton  turned  the 
key  on  one  lone  sleeper.  How  long  I  slept  I  shall  never  know.  But  I  well  recollect 
the  gradual  gathering  together  of  my  scattered  senses,  and  that  some  moments  elapsed 
before  I  could  realize  my  whereabouts.  When  ^ally  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  locked  up  alone  in  that  horrible  old  church,  I  shut  my  eyes  again  and  shrunk 
back  into  the  corner  of  the  pew,  as  if  I  would  hide  myself  from  some  body's  sight. 
With  many  struggles,  I  at  last  mustered  courage  sufficient  to  move  out  into  the  aisle  and 
meditate  on  a  way  of  escape.  The  windows  were  too  high  for  me  to  reach,  and  too 
heavy  for  me  to  lift  if  I  could  have  reached  them.  The  door  was  locked  beyond  all 
hope  of  egress  by  that  outlet.  Groping  around  with  a  dim  hope  that  some  way  of  es- 
cape would  be  opened  up,  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  some  object  that  yielded  to 
the  touch,  and  was  gone.  The  thought  of  a  ghost  from  the  church-yard,  taking  a 
nightly  walk  through  the  old  church,  sent  the  blood  with  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  and 
electric  sparks  with  a  tingling  sensation  to  each  particular  hair  on  my  head.  The  bell- 
rope  was  the  innocent  cause  of  my  trepidation,  and  when  my  hand  again  came  in.  con- 
tact with  it,  my  plan  of  escape  was  perfected  instanter.  Seizing  the  rope  as  high  as  I 
could  reach,  and  throwing  on  it  the  weight  of  my  body,  I  felt  the  ponderous  bell  slowly 
yielding  to  my  force,  and  then  its  iron  tongue  and  brazen  lips  gave  forth  a  sound  that 
went  booming  away  among  the  silent  hills  and  valleys,  awakmg  the  echoes  far  and  near, 
and  starting  the  frightened  villagers  from  their  heavy  slumbers.  Again  and  again  did  I 
swing  it  around  and  ring  out  its  awful  tones.  All  the  fear  which  so  oppressed  me  at 
first  had  vanished,  and  I  laughed  with  delight  when  I  thought  of  the  consternation  I 
was  producing,  and  the  wild  runmng  to-and-fro  and  asking  of  questions  which  no  one 
but  myself  could  answer.  I  knew  that  some  of  them  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  the 
church  to  learn  who  was  ringing  the  bell,  therefore  I  dropped  the  rope  and  crouched 
behind  the  door  awaiting  the  event.  Soon  I  heard  foot-steps  and  voices  outside,  and 
among  the  voices  that  of  the  sexton.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  village  people  came  feeling  their  way  slowly  into  the  house.  The 
night  was  pitch-dark,  and  I  slid  out  unpercelved  when  the  last  of  ^the  party  passed  in, 
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and  striking  across  the  fields  at  a  slapping  pace,  soon  reached  the  panonage.  Hy  nnde 
and  aunt  —  with  an  itinerant  embryo  parson,  who  was  aft  that  time  quartered  on  us — 
were  in  front  of  the  house,  and  I  had  no  difficultj  in  slipping  in  the  back-way  and  reach- 
ing my  little  room  in  the  attic.  To  shed  mj  Sunday  suit  and  *  torn  in  *  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  not  a  wink  too  soon,  for  hardly  were  my  breathing  oigans  in  condition 
to  counterfeit  sleep,  when  I  heard  the  stealthy  step  of  my  aunt  at  the  door,  and  I  felt 
her  presence  there,  standing,  candle  in  hand,  listening  to  my  slow  and  measured  breath- 
ing.   A  minute,  and  she  cautiously  pulled  the  door  to  and  retired. 

*  Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  theme  was  of  course  the  alarm  of  the  previous 
night  I  was  soundly  rated  and  called  a  sleepy-head  for  not  having  been  awakened  by 
all  the  noise.  My  knowledge  of  the  afiair  I  always  kept  secret,  and  if  this  meets  the 
eye  of  your  readers  in  that  village,  they  will  learn  for  the  first  time  who  rung  the  bell 
on  that  memorable  night' 

The  annexed  telleth  its  own  tale.     Friends  of  Mr.  Russell  may  take  out 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs : 

BEiaO    HT8    TERITABLB    HTSTORIB    IX    ▲    FEWB    RHTWiKS. 

Wbereinne  ye  aathorre  c^rethe  hys  intentioiiDet. 

'T  IS  of  v«  writerre  for  v«  Ttmbs, 

A  scribblere  knoune  luUe  welle ; 
I  sitte  mee  doune  inne  humble  rhymmes, 

Hys  hystorie  toe  telle. 

Conceminge  ye  birthe-place  of  ye  Tncas  hyi  GorreepondeDte. 

Inne  Dublinne  towne  hvs  youthe  he  passed, 

Alle  inne  thatte  wond'rouse  isle; 
Where  Patricke  toades  and  frogges  outecaste, 

Where  alle  are  free  from  guille. 

Uowe  hee  gotte  hys  edncatioime. 


Wythinne  greate  Trynitie's  stonne-walles, 

llys  educationne  gotte ; 
As  longe  as  fundes  were  atte  hys  calles, 

And  stopped  whenne  theye  were  notte. 

Howe  hee  soughte  toe  fille  hys  poekeites. 

Butte  fundes  hee  knewe  thatte  hee  muste  have 

Toe  Carrie  hym  throu^he  lyfe  ; 
Soe  'gan  hee  lyke  a  soldierre  brayve, 

Toe  arme  hymme  for  ye  stryfe. 

How  hee  proceedede  toe  leame  ye  arte  of  warre. 

Hee  cutte  hymme  firste  a  sreye  goose-quille, 

Hee  cutte  itte  fyne  and  sharpe^ 
Thenne  sette  hymselfe  with  readie  wylle 

Toe  *  Carpe'and  *  Counterscarpe.* 

Of  '  Forte  *  and  *  Bastionne '  redde  hee  thenne, 
Of  '  Towerre '  and  *  Gabionne  *  too ; 

Till  bettere  thanne  alle  othere  menne 
Ye  arte  of  warre  hee  knewe, 

Howe  he  wente  toe  ye  warre  as  ye  Ttmes  hys  Correspondente. 

Thenne  wente  hee  oute  to  Brytayne's  warre 
Wythe  Brytayne's  soldierres  bolde ; 

And  whatte  hee  hearde  and  whatte  hee  sawe 
Alle  inne  y«  Tthes  be  tolde. 
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Howe  ye  Brittonnes  were  muche  ela,tedde  wythe  ye  Ttmks  hys  Correspondente. 

Thenne  all  cryed  oute :  *'  A  prophette  here, 

A  prophette  have  wee  founde  ; 
And  one  whoe  hathe  notte  anie  feare 

Of  anie  manne  around/ 

Howe  hee  slewe  ye  redde-tape  dragonne. 

Hee  mountedde  onne  hys  grey  ffoose-quille, 

And  Ijke  thatte  Gbobob  of  elde, 
Y«  redde-tape  dragonne  fou^hte  toe  kille, 

Untille  y«  beaste  hee  fellea. 

Howe  hee  returned  home  agayne. 

Ande  whenne  ye  tediouse  warre  was  o*er, 

Hee  gat  hymme  home  wythe  glee ; 
Wente  forthe  untoe  hys  natyve  shore 

Acrosse  y«  boundlesse  see. 

Howe  hee  wrotte  a  booke. 

And  whenne  hee  hadde  gotte  home  hee  wrotte 

Ye  storie  inne  a  booke. 
And  pockettedde  fulle  manie  a  groate, 

For  welle  y  storie  tooke. 

Howe  hee  wente  to  ye  coronationne. 

No  we  inne  y®  mightie  Northerne  lande, 

Where  rules  ye  Northerne  beare ; 
A  coronatione  was  atte  hande. 

Ye  scrybe  hee  muste  bee  there. 

Hee  wente  hymme  forthe  toe  greate  Moscowe, 

And  there  ye  feaste  hee  sawe ; 
A  pageante  greate  Itte  was  I  trowe 

As  neverre  was  before. 

And  howe  hee  wrotte  for  ye  Ttmis. 

And  alle  ye  tayle  ye  scrybe  wrotte  downe, 

Alle  for  ye  newspapere, 
Thatte  all  ye  folks  inne  Londonne  towne 

Whoe  coulde  notte  see  —  might  heare. 

Of  rumoures  of  warrea. 

And  nowe  straynge  rumoures  *gan  toe  comme, 

Rumoures  of  deadlie  fight ; 
Of  Britonnes  drivenne  fromme  theire  home 

Toe  flee  withe  sore  afrighte. 

Beneathe  ye  sultrie  Indianne  sunne 

Suche  monstrouse  wickedde  deedes, 
Suche  fearefuUe  horrores  there  were  donne. 

One  trembles  as  hee  redes. 

Howe  ye  Tymbs  hys  correspondente  wente  to  ye  warres. 

Forthe  wente  ye  valiente  soldierre  menne. 

And  RussBLLB  forthe  wente  hee ; 
And  armed  withe  hys  trustie  penne 

He  sayled  acrosse  y«  see. 

And  wrotte  toe  ye  Ttme& 

And  homme  untoe  y«  Ttmbs  hee  wrotte 

Fulle  manie  a  tayle  fulle  sore ; 
Of  alle  hee  sawe  he  tooke  hymme  notte, 

And  for  alle  I  knowe  —  much  more. 

Ye  ende  of  ye  warre. 

For  manie  monthes  ye  soldierres  foughte 

Beneath  ye  Indianne  sunne, 
Untille  ye  rebelle  chiefs  were  caughte, 
And  thenne  ye  warre  was  donne. 
VOL.  LVIII.  30 
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Howe  ye  scrybe  became  tired,  and  loi^ged  for  homme. 

Fulle  tired  I  weene  y  scrrbe  was  he 

Of  traveylle  and  of  toyle, 
And  loDffed  he  atte  hys  homme  toe  bee 

Upon  hys  natyve  sojle. 

Howe  hee  returned  to  hys  natyre  lande. 

Hee  satte  hymme  downe  inne  peace  toe  wryte 

Beneathe  hys  owne  fi^ge-tree, 
Nor  wist  eftsoons  anothere  fighte 

He  destined  was  toe  see. 

Hee  heares  agayne  ye  notes  of  warre. 

Butte  soone  hee  heard  acrosse  y«  lande 

Y«  trumpette  notes  of  olde, 
And  wythe  hys  trustie  penne  inne  hande 

Wente  forthe  thysse  scribblere  bolde. 

Hee  goes  to  Italie. 

Toe  Italie's  fayre  sunnie  plavnes 

Hee  wente  hjmme  forthe  betymes, 
And  fromme  hys  burninge  littel  brajrnes 

Hee  pictured  alle  her  crymes. 

Hee  relumes. 

A  fewe  shorte  monthes  and  back  he  flew 

To  Englannde's  foffgie  coaste ; 
Quite  thankfulle  thatte  y«  warre  was  through. 

And  hee  not  made  a  ghoste. 

Howe  hee  talked  to  ye  peopel. 

And  rounde  amonge  y«  peopel  wente 

Y«  Correspondente  wyse ; 
And  oh !  ye  monie  thatte  theje  spente 

Toe  heare  hymme,  would  surprise. 

Newe  sonndes  of  warre  fronune  across  ye  oceanne. 

A  yeare  passed  by,  and  thenne  there  grewe 

Acrosse  y«  oceanne  wyde, 
A  fearfulle  sounde.  and  welle  hee  knewe 

Ye  whyche  itte  didde  betyde. 

Louderre  itte  grew,  untille  y  roare 

Was  hearde  fromme  pole  to  pole ; 
Throughe  eyerie  lande,  onn  everie  shore 

Its  echoes  soone  didde  rolle. 

Of  ye  greate  Amerlcanne  ciTllIe  warre. 

A  nationne  splitte  inne  verie  twayne 

.  Bye  fearfulle  civille  stryfe, 
Till  tbeye  wboe  hadde  beene  friendea  amayne 

Now  soughte  eaohe  otheres  lyfe. 

Howe  ye  Ttmbs  hys  correspondente  settes  sayle  for  America. 

Uppe  rose  ye  scrybe  in  haste,  and  flewe 

U ntoe  ye  bigge  steame  shyppe ; 
And  cryed :  ^  There 's  worke  tor  mee  toe  doe, 

Bolde  captayne  lette  herre  rippe  I ' 

Ye  shippe  shee  sayled  fulle  faste  I  trowe 

Acrosse  ye  oceanne  tyde, 
Norre  paused  untille  herre  ironne  prowe 

Hadde  touched  ye  othere  syde. 

Howe  hee  arriyed  inne  America. 

Y^  scrybe  hee  'gan  hymme  strayte  toe  goe 

Untoe  ye  bigge  hotelle, 
And  chuckled  thatte  noe  manne  didde  knowe. 

He  was  ye  greate  Rdssbllb. 
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Howe  hee  waa  welcommed. 

Butte  soone  there  came  a  merrie  bande 

Untoe  hys  chamberre  wyde, 
And  welcommed  bymme  wjthe  outestretched  hande 

CJntoe  7«  Yankee  syde. 

And  Invitedde  toe  a  dinoerre. 

Thenne  toe  a  monsterre  dinnerre  muste 

Ye  Correspondente  goe, 
Wythe  Irishe  Mendes,  whoe  bye  a  buate 

Theire  friendlinesse  woulde  showe. 

Howe  hee  wente  toe  Washingtonne. 

And  nezte  hee  wente  to  Washingtonne, 

StiUe  onne  hys  errande  bente ; 
And  there  hee  dyned  wythe  manie  a  one. 

And  sawe  ye  Fresidente. 

And  thenne  travayled  Southewarde. 

Thenne  fortthe  untoe  y«  Southerne  lande 

Y®  Correspondente  fledde. 
And  whatte  hee  sawe  onne  everie  hande 

Wee  inne  y*  Ttmbs  have  redde. 

Whyche  contlnuethe  hys  travaylee. 

Fromme  towne  toe  towne  hee  hurried  onne, 

Fromme  State  toe  State  hee  flewe ; 
And  washed  hys  joumeye  itte  were  donne, 

Soe  herie  hotte  itte  grewe. 

Hys  opinione  of  ye  inhabitantes  and  ye  climate. 

Hee  sayed  theye  alle  were  warlyke  menne, 

And  verie  harde  toe  beate ; 
Their  handes  were  verie  stronge,  and  thenne 

Their  legges  were  verie  fleete. 

Howe  theye  treatedde  hymme  welie. 


Theve  dyned  hymme  and  theye  wyned  hymme 

Wythe  ye  sparklinge  champayne  iuice ; 
Hee  tolde  themme  notte  toe  mynde  hymme, 


Theve  wyned  hymme  and  theye  dyned  hymme, 
Theye  treatedde  hymme  fulle  fayre ; 

Theye  filled  their  goblettes  toe  ye  brimme, 
And  dranke  till  none  was  there. 

Of  hys  higratitude 

And  thenne  untoe  ye  Tymes  hee  writ  — 

A  wickedde  scrybe  was  hee  — 
Thatte  Southerneres  were  juste  ye  fitte 

For  a  Prince  fromme  overe  see. 

And  base  slanderes. 

And  whenne  ye  scrybe  hadde  mayde  retreate 

Untoe  ye  Northerne  syde, 
Hee  shooke  ye  duste  fromme  off  hys  feete, 

And  ye  Southe  hee  didde  deryde. 

Of  ye  battelle  whyche  ye  scrybe  didde  notte  see. 

And  soon  a  battelle  fierce  was  foughte, 

Ye  scrybe  hee  hurried  onne, 
Butte  whenne  untoe  y  fielde  hee  gotte 

Ye  battelle  itte  was  donne. 

Howe  hee  tryed  toe  see  it. 

And  yette  ye  scrybe  had  ridden  at  speede, 

All  inne  ye  deade  of  nighte, 
For  muche  hee  wrshed  ye  worlde  myghte  rede 

Hys  hystorie  of  ye  fignte. 
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Whyche  gyves  a  lettcre  fromme  y«  Trns  hys  correspondente. 

And  now  juste  as  a  specimenno, 

Toe  ende  these  lengthie  rhymes, 
I  give  a  lettere  fromme  je  penne 

Of  ye  '  writerre  for  ye  Ttmes.' 

T«     L  ETT  ERRE. 

*  BuLLE  RuNNB  July  ye  twenty-firste, 

Welle  I  here  I  am,  alle  righte ; 
And  juste  returned  from  wytnessinge 
Ye  famouse  Bulle  Runne  fighte. 

*  There  was  no  fighte,  there  was  no  Bulle, 

Unlesse  itte  mighte  bee  mee ; 

And  I  the  onlie  manne  to  runne, 

At  leaste  thatte  I  coulde  see. 

*  I  satte  mee  onne  a  dystante  hylle, 

FuUe  fiyfteene  myles  away^e, 
Thatte  I  mighte  see  ye  soldierres  kill 
life  anie  came  mye  waye. 

*  I  hadde  a  branne  newe  telescope, 

And  a  bottelle  of  olde  Porte, 
Wythe  sandewytches,  inne  case  I  founde 
Ye  provenderc  ranne  shorte. 

'  And  soone  I  sawe  a  monstrouse  crowde 

Fulle  fyfteene  myles  away. 
And  cannon  there  were  roannge  loude. 
And  muskettes  inne  fulle  playe. 

*  I  satte  mee  there  fromme  earlie  dawne 

Untille  ye  settynge  sunne, 
And  thenne  I  thoughte  thatte  certaynelie 
Ye  battelle  muste  bee  donne. 

*  I  sawe  no  fighte,  butte  I  muste  write 

As  iffe  I  sawe  itte  alle ; 
Thoughe  reallie  I  doe  believe 
Therre  was  no  fighte  atte  alle. 

*  And  thysse  itte  is  mye  judgemente, 

Afterre  carefulle  studie  mayde, 
Thatte  one  syde  is  a  coward, 
And  ye  othere  is  afrayde.  . 

*'  I  wysshe  you  woulde  lette  me  come  home, 
I  ^m  tyred  of  alle  thysse  bustle ; 
I  wysshe  no  more  ye  worlde  toe  roame : 
Youros  trulie  Billtb  Rdssbllb.' 


The  following  are  actual  extracts  from  the  Irish  *'Hu&-and'Cry^  a  sort  of 
Police  Gazette,  published  at  Galway,  Ireland : 

'  Missing,  Jane  O'Doherty.  She  had  in  her  arms  two  babies  and  a  Gaernsey  cow, 
all  black,  with  red  hair,  and  tortoise-shell  combs  behind  her  ears,  and  large  black  spots 
all  down  her  back,  which  squints  awfully. 

^  A  reward  of  £5  is  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Mm  O'BaiEX,  who  on  Taesdaj 
last  stole  the  jackass  with  a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  short  pipe, 
and  is  very  much  given  to  swearing,  and  has  his  shoes  down  at  heeL 

'-  Absconded,  Phelim,  Timothy,  Aaron,  Phil,  and  Paddt  Blau,  of  Bosconunon 
Jail,  who  broke  into  the  turnpike,  and  carried  off  two  pounds  and  six  sucking-pigs  in 
silver  and  copper,  with  a  canary  and  a  bull-dog,  who  had  frieze-coats  dreadfully  given 
to  bad  language,  and  a  wheel-barrow  that  cannot  look  you  in  the  face  idthont  winUns^ 
and  ten  shillings  will  be  given  for  each  of  their  apprehensions. 
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*  Lost,  a  Tom-cat,  the  property  of  Miss  Sanders,  that  was  last  seen  going  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  Holy-street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  dropt  down  one  of  the 
chimneys. 

'  Stolen  from  a  house  in  Liverpool,  a  lady's  plain  gold  ring,  set  with  one  large  rose 
diamond,  surroimded  with  eight  lesser  diamonds,  all  in  silver ;  not  transparent. 

*  Lost  a  cow,  by  Miles  Maoee,  of  Demaholier,  County  Leitrim,  giving  milk  with 
two  short  cocked  horns !  * 

Is  n't  that  *  Irish  all  over  ? '  -  -  -  Wb  all  of  us  laugh,  at  one  time  or 
another,  at  very  foolish  things :  and  sometimes,  with  a  remembered  sense  of 
forgotten  'propriety,'  or  temporary  abnegation  of  '  dignity,'  we  lament  that  we 
should  have  *  unbent '  so  thoughtlessly.  *  Ye  fools  and  blind ! '  is  not  this  all  a 
mistake  ?  To  be  sure,  a  man  always  laughing,  a  *  Funny  Man,'  as  he  has  come 
to  be  called ;  a  man  straining  his  poor  thin  brains  to  accomplish  a  miserable  pun 
or  an  over-labored  witticism ;  sicch  a  man  is  the  vefy  greatest  of  human  bores. 
*  0,  L.  G.  C. ! '  writes  a  Chicago  fnend,  '  when  I  compare  that  varied  contrast 
and  natural  succession  of  humor  and  pathos,  which  you  and  I  love  so  well ; 

such  as  flows,  for  example,  from  '  Brother  S 's  polished  and  fertile  pen ; 

with  the  wretched  attempts  at  mere  word-play  and  pointless  '  fun '  of  which  we 
see  so  much  now-a-days,  I  begin  to  think  that  we  have  *  fallen  upon  evil  times,' 
and  that  *  laughing  philosophers '  will  soon  be  as  rare  as  flowers  in  January. 
The  Chables  Lambs  and  Thomas  Hoods  have  vanished  from  England,  and 
Ph(enix  and  Sparrowgrass  disappeared  from  our  own  journals.  Nevertheless, 
some  there  be  in  whom  the  old  spirit  has  not  altogether  died  away.'  Genuine 
wit  or  humor,  provocative  of  unaffected  laughter,  is  a  great  promoter  of  True 
Cheerfulness :  and  of  that  a  good-natured  *  down-east '  contemporary  well 
says: 

*  Tonics,  stimulatives,  medicines  !  There 's  nothing  in  all  the  pharmacopoeia  half 
so  inspiriting  as  a  cheerful  temper.  Do  n't  fancy  yourself  a  victim  !  Do  n't  go  through 
the  world  with  a  face  half  a  yard  long !  Do  n't  persuade  yourself  that  every  thing  hap- 
pens wrong !  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  the  only  person  that  is  wrong,  when  you  say  that 
this  is  all  a  world  of  trial  and  trouble !  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  without  an  arm, 
or  a  leg,  than  to  lack  cheerfulness !  Whenever  we  see  a  man  sighing,  and  bilious,  and 
despondent,  about  any  thing  and  every  thing,  we  know  he  is  out  of  *gear.'  Cheerful- 
ness is  all  he  wants.  Let  him  put  on  the  spectacles  of  his  merry-hearted  neighbor,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  a  different  complexion  the  world  will  wear ! ,  No  matter  how  thick 
and  fast  vexations  may  come  —  there 's  nothing  like  a  bright  little  ray  of  the  soul's  sun- 
shine to  disperse  them  Counted  in  dollars  and  cents,  your  wealth  may  be  but  a  paltry 
sum,  but  if  you  have  a  cheerful  temper,  you  are  rich ! ' 

The  Major  in  Texas  is  again  welcome,  to  receive  the  sympathies  of  those 
youth  who  cannot  form  the  angles  of  their  elbows  into  the  tyrannical  formula 
of  shooting  on  the  wing.     Listen : 

*BT      THB      MAJOR     IN     TBXAS. 

^In  Camp  :  off  Matagorda. 
'Dear  Ejvick:  Your  correspondents  spin  excellent  yams,  they  do  so;  but  make 
way  for  this  gun  a  moment :  An  unavoidable  delay  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  our  army 
provisions,  while  our  company  lay  encamped  at  Indianola;   and  in  the  interim  we 
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philosophically  concluded  to  enjoy  ourselres  as  best  we  might,  not  knowing  how  soon 
a  chance  bullet  might  send  us  whizzing  into  the  land  of  shades. 

*■  Camp  was  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  by  a  huge  tank  of  stale  nun-water,  which 
was  of  that  peculiar  yirtue  that  makes  the  bottle  a  relief.  When  we  grew  weary  of 
cigars  and  watching  the  lazy  Texans,  and  diminutive  Mexicans  driving  thdu*  outlandish 
teams,  we  betook  us  to  the  water,  like  other  amphibia,  to  refresh  and  r^nvenate  the 
outer  man. 

*■  Talk  about  Newport,  Rockaway,  and  Cape  May !  Give  me  the  diver  strand  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  where  the  waves  have  just  sufficient  spirit  to  lave  one  in  refreshing 
billows,  without  unmercifully  expelling  the  breath,  as  if  the  ghost  of  your  worst  enemy 
rode  upon  the  wave.  No,  no  !  I  like  none  of  your  horrid  breath-compelling  batheries, 
at  least  not  further  south  than  the  thirtieth  parallel,  for  if  one  had  there  to  buffet 
the  waves  as  you  do  at  home,  many  of  us  poor  cusses  would  lay  down  to  it,  and  let  the 
billows  swallow  us  up,  nolens  volens  ;  for  you  well  know  susceptible  spirits  partake  of 
the  lasdtudc  of  unstnmg  nerves  in  an  enervating  climate. 

*'  But  I  started  to  tell  you  of  ray  initiation  in  shooting  *  on  the  wing.'  One  morning 
I  awoke,  my  olfactories  permeated  by  what  I  thought  must  come  next  door  to  Jon's 
ambrosia,  and  rising,  I  found  our  whole  camp  breakfasting  on  broiled  grouse  —  every 
sinner  I 

^  Being  a  stanch  churchman,  my  first  impression  was,  that  oar  otmp,  like  the  Israel- 
ites' of  old,  was  peculiarly  favored  on  account  of  our  pure  religion ;  and  this  mirade  of 
grouse  was  the  next  thing  to  a  harvest  of  quails.  But  I  regret  to  be  nnder  thenecesnty 
of  informing  you,  on  mentioning  my  supposition  to  our  revered  Chaplain,  he  placed  a 
somewhat  different  construction  upon  it.  I  was  at  length  brought  to  nnderstand  this 
was  the  annual  grouse  season,  and  the  prairies  for  miles  around,  were  alive  with  the 
luscious  insect. 

' '  Captain  B ,'  said  I,  turning  to  my  chum,  who  I  knew  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 

being  a  splendid  marksman,  ^  I  shall  certainly  die  if  debarred  the  pleasure  of  shooting 
in  your  society.* 

^  ^  Certainly,  caro  mia ; '  and  I  caught  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  knowing  glance 
exchanged  around.  ^  My  dogs,  and  hunting  paraphernalia  are  at  yonr  serrice,  Sir ;  but 
—  ah !  —  are  you  an  fait  on  the  wing  ? ' 

''Onthe  wAo//' 

*  *  On  the  wing  ;  you  surely  understand  the  technical  terms  of  the  Christiaii  sdence 
of  sporting.    You  do  n't  mean  to  confess  you  are  such  a  barba ' 

'  ^  Oh !  no,  certainly  not ;  but  I  have  not  had  much  practice  snce  I  left  West-Point* 
^  ^  Ah  I  no.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  you  havt,    I  regret  to  say  for  the  f^sx^  of 
our  country,  grouse-shooting  is  not  what  it  should  be  at  West-Point ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
among  your  studies  was  included  the  ^Sportsman's  Code  of  Etiquette' ?* 

*"  With  a  blush  that  yet  tingles  my  cheek,  I  was  forced  to  humiliatingly  confess  I  wis 
ignorant  of  the  article. 

*  ^  And  is  it  possible  your  education  has  been  thus  sadly  neglected  ?  But  I  pity  joa 
from  my  heart ;  I  deeply  commiserate  your  unhappy  plight.  £tUre  vouSy  thongb,  jMmsr> 
ami^  1  can  give  you  the  quintessence ! ' 

*■  Talk  of  drowning  men  clinging  to  straws !  they  never  clutched  at  tfaem  with  more 
avidity  than  did  I  at  Captain  B 's  disinterested  advances. 

*■  ^  Sporting  etiquette,  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  is  an  aiMtrsrj 
institution.  What  Ordeals  were  to  ancient  Britons,  the  Inquisition  to  Spaniards, 
Ostrascism  to  the  Greeks,  is  Etiquette  to  sportsmen.  But  the  gist  of  all  is  embiaced  in 
this  axiom :  No  sportsman  ever  presumes  to  take  the  life  of  an  innocent^  hannleas  Urd, 
those  feathered  spirits  of  the  aerial  world,  except  through  the  humane  OOntlDgaM^  of 
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Bhooting  on  the  wing.  My  conscience  invariably  reproves  me  for  having  eaten  birds 
brought  into  camp  by  the  canaUle^  for  I  know  they  have  been  murdered  sangfroid  by 
those  cursed  pot-hunting  Texans.     Comprenez  le  sujet  ? ' 

*  *  Oui,  Oui !  *  responded  I,  my  heart  half  in  my  throat. 

*  *  Any  officer,  any  gentleman  presuming  to  take  the  life  of  a  bird  otherwise,  would 
be  arraigned  by  an  organized  court-martial  for  downright,  cold-blooded,  deliberate 
murder ;  convicted  by  the  blood  of  his  victims ;  tarred  and  feathered  with  the  coat 
of  the  palpitating  flutterers,  (than  which  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  horrible,)  and 
summarily  expelled  from  camp.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  you  personally  with 
my  dogs  to-morrow  at  sunrise.' 

*  I  would  not  like  to  depose  under  oath  I  rested  well  that  night !  Morning  dawned 
but  too  soon.  Old  Sol  abruptly  poked  his  jocund  face,  writhing  in  derision  through  the 
bluish-purple  mist,  laughing  at  me.  Only  the  dew  pitied  me,  and  it  lay  in  heavy  pearl- 
wreaths  on  the  high  musquit  grass,  minding  me  of  my  true-love's  tears.  I,  being  in 
a  devout  mood,  was  repeating  to  myself  that  portion  of  the  Litany  which  ends,  *  Good 

Lord,  deliver  us !  *  when  who  should  slap  me  on  the  shoulder  but  Captain  B ,  with 

an  uncontrollable  grin  on  his  countenance,  equipped  *  a  tout  edte '  for  the  sport.  Jump- 
ing within  a  pair  of  fathomless  boots,  which  I  devoutly  hoped  would  swallow  me  up,  we 
shouldered  each  a  choice  *  Wesley  Richards'  double-barreled,'  and  sallied  forth. 

*  I  was  plunging  on  as  if  my  worst  enemy  was  on  the  trail,  when,  '  Hist  I '  from 

Captain  B ,  arrested  my  impetuosity.    '  They  scent  the  game,'  whispered  he,  pointing 

to  the  dogs ;  and  there  stood  a  couple  of  as  fine  English  setters  as  ever  you  saw,  stand- 
ing, their  foot  elevated,  leering  around  at  their  master.  Snapping  his  fingers,  they 
dashed  under  cover,  and  flushed  a  covey  of  as  pretty  birds  as  ever  lifted  your  eye. 

* '  Bang !  bang  I '  went  the  Captain's  gun,  and  *  bang !  bang !  *  echoed  mine ;  he 
brought  down  birds  at  every  shot,  and  I  brought  down  —  not  even  feathers.  This 
scene  was  repeated  again  and  again,  like  an  *  old  wives'  story,'  until  the  Captain  got 
hilarious,  and  I  got  doggedly  sullen.  Finally  my  companion  strayed  off,  and  I  wandered 
on,  neither  knowing  or  carmg  whither,  except  to  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  any 
mortal. 

*  Tout'drcoup  I  came  to  a  stand-still.     *  This  will  never  do !  *  excUdmed  I ;  '  I  shall 

be  a  laughing-stock  for  the  whole  camp.    Captain  B will  make  a  martyr  of  me,  and 

I  shall  be  black-balled  sure  as  fate.'  This  solo,  mind  you,  was  executed  statu  quo,  on 
a  boundless  Texan  prairi<$;  my  chin  resting  on  my  gun;  the  long  musquit  grass 
waving  around  me  in  billows  of  nauseating  motion ;  while  above  was  one  hemisphere 
of  calm,  clear,  sunny,  cloudless  day.  Oh !  for  a  vestige  of  a  cloud,  *  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand ;'  oh !  for  a  hurricane ;  an  incident ;  aay  thing  to  interrupt,  to  intrude 
upon  the  horrid  sameness.  There  is  unnatural  silence  of  earth,  the  prognosticator  of 
earthquakes,  and  when  the  spirit  of  man  bows  to  and  confesses  that  a  crisis  in  his 
destiny  is  at  hand.  But  I  roused  myself,  and  shook  off  all  the  gentle  monitions  of  my 
'better  nature,'  loaded,  primed  my  piece  afresh,  and  started  forth  to  fetch  an  incident. 

*  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  sight  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Down,  snugly 
nestled  in  the  grass,  was  a  group  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grouse,  the  prettiest  things 
I  ever  saw.  I  abruptly  halted  —  to  call  the  dogs !  I  believe  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
had  whistled  them  off.  I  gently  breathed,  *■  Sheu ! '  pianissimo.  I  thought  of  Gap- 
tain  B ,  and  I  said,  '  I  must  shoot  them  I '    I  thought  of  the  Code  of  Etiquette,  and 

swept  the  horizon  once  more  with  a  coup  d'oeil.  Solitude  and  silence  reigned  supreme. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  the  tale.  Perhaps  some  Uttle  blue-eyed  ones  we  wot  of  might 
have  whispered,  '  God  sees  you  ! '  but  the  little  blue-eyed  ones  were  n't  about.  Then 
followed  another  strong  *  tussle  with  the  inner  man,'  and  would  you  believe  it  of  me, 
dear  Enick,  I  deliberately  drew  trigger  and  coolly  murdered  ten  of  them ! 
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*  They  were  dead.  I  took  up  the  poor  fluiterers  one  by  one,  whiqpered  my  remorse 
and  contrition  in  their  dying  cars,  stroked  their  rumpled  feathers,  kissed  them,  and  put 
them  gently  into  my  empty  game-bag.  Since  then  I  have  purchased  an  exquisite  statue, 
a  Parian  Diana,  as  an  oblation  to  the  *  Code  of  Etiquette !  * 

*  After  strolling  around  for  a  half-hour,  I  came  within  hearing  distance  of  the  Cap- 
taints  gun. 

*  *  Hallo,  scholar !  what  luck  ? '  shouted  my  tutor. 

*  *  Infernal  luck,'  responded  I ;  *  out  of  forty  or  fifty  shots,  I  have  only  bagged  ten.' 

*  *  Bagged  ten  !  why,  you  ungrateful  heathen,  I  never  heard  of  such  luck  before,  for 
a  beginnner !  I'm  proud  of  you ;  you  do  me  honor ;  why,  you  have  a  handful  of 
trumps,  man  !  Ha !  ha  I  how  you  will  ride  over  their  heads  when  yoa  return  to  camp ! 
EntTM  vou8^  my  brave  fellow,  we  were  all  going  to  have  a  grand  inquisition  at  your  ex- 
pense :  all  rulable  in  war,  you  know,  but  you  have  made  a  miraculous  escape  of  intend- 
ed honors  —  not  sorry,  eh  ?  * 

*  *  Can't  say  I  am  —  very*  replied  I,  being  very  modest 

*  *  N<ms  verrons :  I  am  in  a  hurry  for  breakfast,  and  broiled  grouse  is  not  mipalatable 
when  one  knows  legitimate  ganne.  is  set  before  him ! ' 

*  Oh  !  the  stings  of  conscience !  I  verily  believe  that  UgiHmaU  game  wDl  be  the 
death  of  me  yet  1 ' 

Major,  sleep  none  the  less  soundly.  That  ex  voto  statuette  of  Diana  shall 
absolve  you.  -  -  -  It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  very  little  while  since  the 
following  beautiful  Ode  formed  one  of  the  literary  exercises  of  ^Olaus-Jhy*  at 
Old  Harvard.  The  accomplished  author,  then  unknown  to  us,  has  since,  in 
several  well-written  and  very  instructive  and  entertaining  prose  papers,  niade 
himself  widely  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine : 

BT     OI.IVXR    8REPARS     rSXANS,  NXW-TOHK. 


Air:  ^Fair  Harvard.'' 


In  the  clime  of  the  olive  the  bold  cavalier, 

Ere  he  leaves  the  dear  home  of  his  youth, 
As  he  prays  to  the  Ylrgio  to  bless  a  career 

Which  he  pledges  to  Honor  and  Truth, 
Takes  a  leaf  from  the  laurel  his  fathers  bequeathed 

And  breathes  his  heart's  dearest  desire : 
On  the  broir  of  the  son  may  that  laurel  be  wreathed 

Which  was  won — which  was  worn— by  the  sire. 

As  ice  gather  a  flow'ret  —  our  last  —  from  the  tree 

Which  our  hearts'  warm  aflfections  entwine, 
And  fade  on  the  echo,  o'er  hill-side  and  lea, 

The  lingering  notes  of  •  Lang  Syne,' 
We  will  hope  that  the  flower  our  foot-steps  may  bless 

May  be  with  us  in  joy  and  in  gloom ; 
It  will  bloom  with  new  life  in  the  hour  of  success. 

It  shall  blossom  and  wave  o'er  the  tomb. 


A  dream  of  the  Future  Is  '^fiiFVng  our  sight 

As  we  start  on  LiflD*k  perDoos  way, 
And  sun-beams  are  gUnoIng  flielr  rajs  of  doUght 

To  lead  our  rapl  Benses  utray ; 
Our  eyes  would  fain  linger  on  Mush  lUry  hue, 

But  a  sigh  all  unbidden  wHI  start, 
And  a  tear,  which  we  cannot  reproaa,  blot  fiie  view, 

As  we  sorrow  to  think  VbaX^W€parii 

The  spell  must  be  brokmi  that  Undi  us  In  fliraD, 

Thy  magic  veil  severed  In  twain  ; 
Thy  mists  of  enchantnunt,  dear  Mother,  buh(  Ml, 

The  beams  of  thy  day-atar  must  wane. 
And  though  our  emotion  we  aeek  to  conceal. 

They  seem  like  a  sadly  iweet  knell. 
Those  sighs  which  the  depths  of  our  sorrow  rereal 

As  we  moumfiilly  bid  thee— J%irMM0/ 


Ah !  *  those  pleasant  college-days.'  -  -  -  L.  G.  R,  of  New-Hayen,  (Godd.,} 
sends  us  the  following  amusing  account  of  ^A  Methodist  ^Brother*  Ourei 
Forever  From  Lying ^  when  a  Little  Boy ; '  *  At  a  Sabbath-School  Anniyenarf, 
held  recently  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New-Haven,  m  Connecticut,  a  numlNr 
of  anecdotes,  with  appropriate  ^  morals,'  were  related,  to  the  infinite 
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ment  of  '  the  children.'    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  *  Brother  Gteorge  K- ' 

narrated  a  personal  reminiscence,  setting  forth  in  terms  eloquent  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  *  cured  of  lying.'  We  give  the  story  as  nearly  in  his  own  lan- 
guage as  we  can  recollect.  *  When  I  was  a  *  little  shaver,'  about  as  big  as 
some  of  the  boys  I  see  before  me,  I  lived  to  hum  with  father  and  mother,  way 
down  in  New-Hampshire.  (New-Hampshire's  a  big  place,  boys!)  Father 
kept  cows,  he  did ;  and  every  night,  after  school  was  out,  father  used  to  send 
me  way  off  into  the  lots  to  fetch  the  cows,  (perhaps  some  of  these  boys  have 
fetched  cows,  some  time.)  Well,  one  night  father  sent  me  after  the  cows,  and 
I  did  n't  go  straight  aft«r  them,  as  I  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  went  and  played 
with  some  other  boys.  (Children,  when  your  father  and  mother  send  you  after 
cows,  go  immediately  and  fetch  them,  and  do  n't  stop  on  the  way  and  play,  as 
I  did.)  Well,  I  played  with  the  boys  till  it  got  to  be  dark,  and  then  I  began  to 
think  about  going  home.  But  I  darsent  go  home  without  the  cows.  So  I 
went  to  the  bars,  and  looked  into  the  woods,  but  it  was  so  dark  I  could  n't  see 
the  cows.  So  I  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  I  did  n't  want  to  tell  father 
that  I  played  till  it  was  too  dark  to  find  the  cows,  so  I  resolved  to  tell  a  lie 
about  it.  I  ran  into  the  house  as  fast  as  I  could  run,  and  pretended  to  be 
frightened  most  to  death.  (Father  and  mother  were  there,  and  little  brother 
John  ;  and  fether's  hired  man,  and  lots  of  folks.)  *  0  father ! '  said  I,  *  I  seed  a 
great  big  bear  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  lot  with  the  cows  I '  *  Oh !  no  ;  I  guess 
not,'  said  my  father.  *  Yes  ;  I  did  see  a  bear,'  said  I,  'and  he  liked  to  eat  me 
up  1 '  *  That 's  impossible,'  my  father  said.  But  I  stuck  to  it  that  I  'd  seen  a 
bear ;  and  father's  hired  man,  who  sat  there,  began  to  help  me  out.  He  said : 
*I  believe  you  did  see  a  bear,  George  ;  it  was  a  big  black  bear,  wasn't  it?' 
*Yes;  a  big  black  bear,'  said  I.  *And  it  had  long  shaggy  ears?'  'Yes; 
great  long  shaggy  ears.'  *  And  a  large  flowing  mane?'  *  Yes ;  a  large  flow- 
ing mane.'  *And  he  had  a  long  shaggy  tail  that  reached  clean  down  to  the 
ground  ? '  '  Oh  !  yes,  oh !  yes !  that 's  what  he  had ! '  And  then  father  and  mo- 
ther and  they  all  began  to  laugh,  all  but  little  brother  John.  But  I  did  n't  see 
any  thing  to  laugh  about.  Pretty  soon,  when  we  was  going  to  bed,  little 
brother  John  (who  was  younger  than  me,  and  who  used  to  lisp)  said :  *  Broder 
DoRGE,  do  n't  you  know  that  you  made  an  awful  b'under  'bout  'e  b'ar  ? '  *  No, 
John,'  said  I,  '  what  was  it  ? '  *  Why,  you  said  'e  bear  had  a  long  shaggy  tail ; 
and  do  n't  you  'member  'e  picter  in  'e  'pellin'-book,  where  'e  b'ar 's  got  a  eetle 
sJiort  stump  tail  f '  And  this  cured  me  of  lying !  I  never  told  a  lie  before ; 
and  I  have  never  told  one  since.' '  -  -  -  In  these  war-like  times,  when  com- 
manders of  all  grades,  and  subordinates  in  their  degree,  must  be  supposed  to 
'  keep  their  place,'  and  not  exceed  their  credentials,  the  following  capitally-told 
story  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers,  military  or  other.  It  is  from  the  Lon- 
don *  People's  Journal,'  and  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  *  The  Retort  Cour- 
teous : ' 

'When  Lord was  Governor-General  of  India,  the  llYth  regiment  (I  give  this 

cipher  because  such  a  regiment  never  was  seen  in  Bengal,  and  I  do  n't  choose  to  give 
the  real  number)  was  quartered  at  Fort-William. 

*  Lord was  a  very  good  man,  probably  a  very  great  man,  but  he  was  a  sad 

tyrant,  and  sometimes  was  apt  to  fancy  that,  instead  of  the  representative  of  royalty,  he 
was  royalty  itself.    This  was  a  mistake  which  occasionally  led  him  into  errors. 
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*Xow,  Colonel  S ,  who  commanded  the  IHth,  was  about  as  good  an  officer  as 

ever  wore  a  pair  of  epaulettes ;  the  regiment  under  his  command,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  His  Majesty^s  serrice,  were  proud  of  him,  and  loved  him  dearly ;  be- 
cause, although  he  drilled  them  daily  till  they  almost  fainted,  he  ncTer  suffered  any  one 
to  pass  a  slight,  or  do  any  thing  against  the  corps  that  he  conmianded.  He  is  now  a 
K.C.B.  or  G.C.B.  Few  officers  have  better  deserved  this  often  Hi-bestowed  honor. 
Colonel  S is  a  soldier ;  as  the  world  expresses  it,  *  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him/ 

*  My  Lord ,  who,  by  the  by,  "was  a  civiKan,  ordered  a  grand  review.   The  troops 

were  drawn  out  on  the  Esplanade.  The  day  was  burning  hot  The  GoYemor-General 
could  see  from  his  vice-regal  mansion  that  they  were  awaiting  him.  His  Excellency 
chose  to  remain  longer  than  usual  at  tiffin :  the  troops,  having  drooped  for  neariy  two 
hours  beneath  the  lingering  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  were  nearly  worn  oat,  when  Lord 

came  prancing  out  to  look  at  them.    It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  looked  at  by  a  great 

man ;  so  the  troops  presented  arms,  and  the  officers  dropped  their  swords.  In  a  mo- 
ment, however,  the  eagle  eye  of  Lord beheld  a  flag,  stiff,  bolt  npright.  He  in- 
stantly dispatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  command  that  it  should  be  lowered.  Colonel 
S respectfully  declined,  on  the  score  that  it  was  the  king^s  oolor  of  the  lltth  regi- 
ment, and  could  only  do  homage  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 

*  *  Am  I  not  the  representative  of  majesty  ? ' 

*  *  You  are,  my  Lord.* 

*  *  Then  I  desire  that  that  flag  may  be  lowered.* 

*  *■  I  extremely  regret,  your  Excellency,  that  I  am  compelled  to  decline  complying 
with  your  order.    The  king's  ensign  can  only  be  lowered  to  royalty  itself.' 

*  *  Sir,  I  insist * 

* '  My  Lord,  I  will  not  give  an  order  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  the 
directions  given  me  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  gallant 
corps.' 

^  *  You  shall  repent  this  disobedience.  I  shall  instantly  refer  the  qnesdon  home, 
and  if  you  are  wrong,  I  '11  have  you  dismissed  from  the  service.' 

*■  The  enraged  Governor-General,  thwarted  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  gilU^ied 
back  to  his  palace,  where  his  anger  considerably  impeded  his  liUgestion.  The  117th 
regiment  marched  into  Fort- William,  well  knowing  they  had  made  a  dire  and  powerAd 
enemy. 

*  During  the  twelve  months  which  elapsed  for  an  answer  fW>m  Eorope,  no  officen  of 
the  marked  corps  were  invited  to  his  Excellency's  banquets.  Many  petty  sligfats  were 
shown  them ;  in  a  word,  they  suffered  all  the  little  grievances  which  superior  anthoiity 
can,  when  it  chooses,  inflict. 

*  At  length  the  answer  came.  Colonel  S was  right  He  had  acted  strictly  ac- 
cording to  regulations ;  but  a  request  was  conveyed  to  him,  that  in  fhtnre,  as  Am  Ex- 
cellency seemed  to  make  a  point  ofit^'h^  would  lower  the  king's  color  to  the  Ck>Temor- 
General. 

*  Each  considered  he  had  gained  a  triumph ;  and  the  117th  were  marched  down  to 
Calcutta  again,  to  prove  before  the  world  at  large  that  Lord  — -^  was  to  receive  a  bow 
from  a  red  and  blue  flag,  yclept  the  king's  colors. 

*  A  review  was  ordered.    The  salute  was  given,  and  all  went  off  welL 

*  That  evenmg  the  Governor-General  gave  a  grand  party.  He  as  nsnal  oommanded 
the  band  of  the  European  regiment  in  the  fort  (the  117th)  to  be  in  attendance;  it 
being  the  custom,  in  those  days,  always  to  strike  up  *  God  Save  the  King  *  the  instinft 
the  great  man  emerged  from  the  drawing-room ;  occasionally,  *  See,  the  OonqiieriDg 
Ilero  Comes '  was  thrown  in  as  a  delicate  complunent,  while  a  flourish  of  tnmqMts  an- 
nounced each  course  in  succession ;  and  the  military  musicians  delighted  the  ladies  dor* 
ing  the  meal  with  several  pretty  airs. 
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*  On  the  evening  in  questioi^  Captain  C (the  aide-de-camp)  stepped  out  of  the 

room,  and  audibly  pronounced,  *  His  Excellency.'    This  was  a  signal  that  Lord 

was  handing  down  the  first  lady  in  company,  and  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
opening  crash  of  the  national  anthem.  But  alas !  not  a  sound  responded  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Lordship. 

'  *  What 's  this,  what  *s  this,  eh  ?    Is  there  no  band  ? ' 

*  *  Yes,  my  Lord,'  tremblingly  replied  C ;  *the  band  of  the  llTth  regiment.* 

'  *  Why  do  n't  they  play  ?  Go  and  see.  These  men  are  sadly  drilled,  I  fear,' 
blandly  remarked  his  Excellency  to  the  pretty  Mrs.  P . 

*  The  aide-de-camp  returned.     He  actually  looked  pale  with  horror. 
.    * '  Well,  well,  why  do  n't  they  play  ? ' 

' '  They  have  not  brought  their  instruments.' 

' '  Not  brought  their  instruments  I  Stupid  fools  I  Tell  them  to  go  instantly  and 
fetch  them ;  and  if  they  are  not  back  in  half-an-hour  1 11  have  them  all  punished. 
Here,  you,  Sir,  you  band-master,  do  you  hear  what  I  'm  saying  ?    Quick ! ' 

* '  Please  your  Excellency,  I  can't.' 

*  *  And  why  ?    Do  you  presume  to  bandy  words  with  me  ? ' 

*  *  No,  my  Lord ;  but ' 

* '  I'll  have  no  buts.     Be  ofi'.  Sir,  directly,  and  fetch  your  instruments.    What  could 

Colonel  S mean  by  sending  the  band  here  like  a  parcel  of  sticks  ?    I  do  n't  want 

the  men  —  I  want  the  music' 

'  *  Please  you,  my  Lord,  I  was  ordered  to  say,  the  men  of  the  band  are  under  your 
Lordship's  command,  and  attend  according  to  orders.  But  the  instruments  belong  to 
the  officers,  who  purchased  them  by  subscription  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  they  re- 
fuse to  lend  them  to  you.' 

' '  What  I '  roared  the  irritated  Governor-General. 

'  *  It 's  not  my  fault.  Sir,'  ejaculated  the  poor  band-master. 

*  We  shall  not  paint  the  anger  of  the  great  man,  or  the  joy  of  the  officers  at  find- 
ing they  had  fully  succeeded  in  conferring  the  *  retort  courteous '  on  the  proudest,  the 

haughtiest  man  that  ever  landed  in  Bengal.' 

I  

There  are  many  lyrics  about  the  war  afloat  in  these  days :  let  us  say  that 
the  following,  by  Henry  P.  Leland,  is  not  among  the  worst : 

mt  {la^t  %nn  our  HlajBt  jStftat  1 

BT  HKNRT  PEBRT  LKLAND. 

•  SoLDiiKS  :  We  hare  had  our  last  retreat.    We  hare  seen  our  last  defeat.    You  stand  by  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you, 
aud  benceforth  victory  will  crown  our  efforts. '  —  Oih.  MoClillaii's  Asoasss  to  tii  AaMT,  Sirr.  10,  1861. 

The  morning-red  is  gleaming 

That  proclaims  the  brilliant  day 

When  our  flag  in  victory  streaming 

Shall  see  Treason  dead  for  aye. 

God  will  save  our  native  land, 
When  we  stand  hand  in  hand. 
We  have  beat  our  last  retreat, 
We  have  seen  our  last  defeat  ! 

There  were  traitors  in  our  camp, 

Plotting  treason  everv  day, 
But  McClbllan  made  them  tramp  — 
Sharp  and  short,  too,  is  his  way. 

And  the  London  Times  shall  say : 
*  Our  reporter  lies  each  day ; 
They  have  beat  their  last  retreat  — 
Thet  have  seen  thbib  last  defeat  1 
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Then  the  Prophet  of  the  Timea^ 

Who  disgraces  Irish  blood, 
Shall  suffer  for  liis  crimes 
And  shall  grovel  in  the  mnd. 

Keturning  whence  he  came. 
With  a  bruised  and  battered  name. 
He  shall  beat  a  swift  retreat, 
With  a  Joiur  Bull's  Run  defeat ! 

Though  our  brows  may  bum  for  shame, 

For  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 

While  we  curse  a  traitor's  name, 

Yet  we  boldly  bless  the  son 

Wno  from  Pennsylvania  soil 
Sprang  to  labor  and  to  toil, 
And  repeats  :  *  No  more  defeat, 
We  have  beat  our  last  retreat !  * 

Brief  our  songs  when  gleam  the  swords  ; 

Let  us  pray  God  save  the  right, 

May  the  man  of  deeds^  short  words 

Find  acceptance  in  Tht  sight. 

And  while  our  hearts  shall  beat, 
May  we  bless  him  and  repeat : 
*  We  have  beat  our  last  retreat— 

We  HAVK  8BBN  CUB  LAST  DKVfeAT  !  ' 

SepUmber  12/A,  1861. 

Let  US  hope  that  this  will  prove  true !  -  -  -  ^ SamuelJIallett  and  Companijfi 
American  Circular  of  Finance^  BanHng^  Commerce^  and  Bail-Road  Transac- 
tions,^ is  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  journals  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  Its  credit  at  home  is  indicated  by  the  fiict,  that  all  our 
daily  newspapers,  on  *  steamer-days*  for  Europe,  copy  entire  its  opening  re- 
sume of  financial,  internal  improvement,  and  trade  operationB ;  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  a  recognized  and  acknowledged  faithful  and  reliable  expositor  of 
American  Trade,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Internal  Improvements.  Its  statis- 
tical tables  are  admirably  arranged,  and  beautifully  printed ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  the  variety  of  its  contents,  from  the  annexed  summaiy  of 
the  subjects  of  the  number  for  September,  now  before  us :  *  National  Finances ; 
our  Ability  to  Pay ; '  *  Share  and  Money-Market ; '  *  New-York  Bank  State- 
ment for  September ;  *  American  Rail-Road  List,'  with  *  Description  of  Securi- 
ties,* and  *  Amount  of  Interest ;  Federal,  State  and  City  Securities,'  including 

*  State-Loans,'  *  City  Loans,'  and  '  County  Loans ; '  *  Population,  Wealth,  Debts, 
and  Property  of  the  States  in  1850  and  1860,  respectively ; '  together  with  a 

*  Rail-Road  Share  List,  including  Mileage,  Rolling-Stock,  Cost  of  Property, 
Last  Year's  Earnings,'  etc.  This  *  Circular'  is  issued  from  the  well-known 
banking-house  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Hallett  and  Company,  Number  68  Beaver- 
street,  and  can  be  had  on  every  European  steamer-day,  by  American  corre- 
spondents with  England.  -  -  -  Now,  more  than  ever,  is  the  time  for 
the  country  to  appreciate  the  need  of  physical  education  for  the  young.  A 
school  without  a  gymnasium  and  calisthenic  teaching,  no  matter  how  abund^ 
antly  it  cultivates  the  intellect,  is  less  than  half  a  school,  and  parents  are 
rapidly  finding  this  out.  It  is  therefore  not  without  pleasure  timt  we  have 
learned  of  the  success  of  the  good  cause  in  Boston^  and  read  the  recent  very 
copious  account  of  the  first  Commencement  Exercises  of  Dr.  Lewis's  Normal 
Institute  for  Physical  Education,  (incorporated  last  spring,)  which  took  place 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  Number  20  Essex-street,  on  the  fiifth  of  September. 
Among  those  who  delivered  speeches  on  this  occasion  were  C.  C.  Feltov,  Ptesi- 
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dent  of  Harvard  College,  Edmund  Quincy,  and  many  other  solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton ;  the  whole  being  enlivened  by  the  gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  eight 
ladies  and  five  gentlemen  took  place  ;  the  whole,  as  we  are  informed,  *  pre- 
senting the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  had  been  trained.'  Success  to  Dr.  Lewis  !  Gentlemen  or  ladies 
who  would  do  real  good  in  this  world  —  as  much  as  any  doctors  —  and  would 
learn  a  calling  whose  practitioners  are  every  day  in  more  request,  should 
qualify  themselves  to  become  teachers  at  the  Normal  Physical  Institute.  No 
better  institution  exists.  -  -  -  Col.  Column  has  a  French  firiend,  who  is 
of  the  critical  persuasion,  and  occasionally  exercises  himself  somewhat  in 
literature.     The  Colonel  wrote  a  poem.     The  poem  began  with  the  words  : 

*  Oh !  rage,  oh !  rage,  ye  wintry  winds.' 

*  Ah !  my  friend !  how  much  superb  is  that  line,'  said  the  Frenchman.  *  How 
tary  moch  superb  !  See  then.  Oli !  rage  —  zat  is  good  Engleesh  for  ze  mol- 
titude  —  and  zen  it  is  French  for  one  storm.  Sare,  et  ees  not  every  man  who 
is  cap-able  of  one  such  poeme  1 '     And  the  Colonel  brought  out  his  segars  and 

*  fumed  himself  into  reflection.'  -  -  -  T^^  ^  Rockland  Academy :  Boa/rd- 
ing  and  Day-School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,^  at  Piermont,  on  the  Hud- 
son, is  an  excellent  institution,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  in  terms  of 
deserved  praise,  in  these  pages.  We  have  had  occasion,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  know  that  all  which  is  promised  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  G.  I.  Craw- 
ford, the  Principal,  (so  abundantly  indorsed  by  the  very  highest  authoriti^ 
in  this  metropolis,)  is  amply  redeemed  in  the  management  of  the  school.  The 
improvement  manifested  in  a  little  boy  and  girl  whom  we  wot  of,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  his  accomplished  Vice-Principal,  Miss  Mitchell, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  children,  who  have  enjoyed,  and  profited  by  the  same 
advantages,  renders  it  almost  a  duty  for  us  to  say,  that  we  know  of  no  High 
School  of  Instruction  superior  to  the  *  Rockland  Academy'  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
at  Piermont-on-Hudson.  -  -  -  The  Philadelphia  North^Amei^ican  recently 
presented  its  readers  with  a  stirring  lyric  on  the  BuU-Eun  Retreat,  by 
George  H.  Boker,  and  we  find  in  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  the  same 
city  another  address  from  the  same  pen,  *  Ad  Poetas,'  summoning,  in  a  stirring 
measure,  all  our  bards  to  sing  arms,  and  the  men  who  fight  well  for  their  coun- 
try.    Truly  enough,  though : 

•  'T  IS  not  for  all  like  Norman  Taillefere 

To  sing  before  the  warlike  horde, 
Our  fathers'  glories,  the  great  trust  we  bear, 
And  strike  with  harp  and  sword ; 

'  Nor  yet  to  frame  a  lay  whose  moTlng  rhyme 
Shall  flow  in  music  North  and  South, 
And  fill  with  passion  to  the  end  of  time 
The  nation^s  choral  mouth.' 

Still  many  a  lay  may  be  written  which  will  do  good  service,  so  that 

*  MANY  a  soldier  on  his  gory  bed. 

May  turn  himself  with  lessened  pain. 
And  bless  you  for  the  tender  words  yon  said, 

Now  singing  in  hia  brain.* 
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Sing  of  the  war  and  the  times,  0  poets  I  and  spare  us  for  a  brief  season 
those  sweet  Lines  to ,  and  Stanzas  to  the  Moon.  When  sweet  Peace,  lily- 
crowned,  is  again  with  us,  then  you  may  more  to  milder  measures.  A  ver- 
milion edict  Obey  !  -  -  -  Next  to  the  reigning  War  itself^  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  (especially,  just  at  this  time,  in  the  eyes  of  'calcu- 
lating '  Englishmen,)  is  the  article  of  Cotton.  Discussions  as  to  its  supply  for 
England,  from  various  parts  of  the  Globe,  fiU  the  English  journals ;  and  the 
doubts  and  fears  connected  therewith,  form  the  *  staple'  of  near  all  the  British 
comments  upon  our  unfortunate  and  unnatural  armed  rebellion.  Looking  over 
a  bundle  of  pamphlets,  the  other  morning,  we  came  across  a  ^  Paper  on  the 
Growth,  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton,''  which  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New-Tork  Historical  Society,  and  read  before  them,  some  nine 
years  ago,  by  J.  G.  Dudley,  Esq.  The  republication  of  this  pamphlet,  at  this 
time,  would  supply  an  important  desideratum.  It  is  admirably  written,  and  is 
in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Great 
Staple  that  we  have  ever  encountered.  In  fact,  from  the  first  mention  of  cot- 
ton by  Herodotus,  and  its  use  in  Rome  and  Egypt,  before  Chbist,  down  to  the 
present  era,  every  possible  detail,  and  ramification  of  detail,  of  growth,  cul- 
ture,  improvement  in  its  use,  are  amply  ^ven,  and  in  a  style  so  attractive 
as  to  win  at  once  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  know  of  no  treatise  in  its 
kind  which  would  so  well  repay  instant  re-publication.  •  -  -  Av  ingenious 
cobbler,  in  Stcilacoom,  (sweet  name  I)  Washington  Territory,  managed  to  study 
out  a  plan  to  paint  a  sign  for  his  shop,  and  save  the  expense  of  painting  several 
letters.    It  is  as  follows : 


The  sign  is  characteristic  of  the  proprietor,  says  the  ^^Fuget  Bound  HJeraUd^^^  who 
is  known  as  a  man  of  very  few  words,  whose  conversation  rarely  extends  be- 
yond monosyllables,  and  who  is  very  provident  of  even  thesa  ...  Wb 
should  deem  ourselves  guilty  of  discourtesy  should  we  &il  to  acknowledge  the 
very  general,  earnest,  and  often  enthusiastic  comments  which  were  elicited  by 
our  last  number  from  our  friends  of  the  Press.  Our  political  course  has  pro- 
voked much  debate,  but  with  rare  exceptions,  it  has  all  been  at  least  courte- 
ously expressed. 
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TRIKE       BOLDLYI 


BY    CHARLES    O 0 O F R S Y    LELAND.      . 

When  a  nation  is  at  war,  it  is  as  when  a  mun  is  i^yiilg.  a  game.  Success 
can  only  be  made  certain  by  devotion  to  a  Single  Q^bject  The  mow  or  stroke 
made  when  the  mind  of  the  player  is  in  the  least  distracted  between  two  dif- 
ferent possible  advantages  to  be  gained,  is  sure  to  fail.  The  first-class  master 
who  is  subject  to  such  hesitation  is  often  easily  beaten  by  an  inferior,  but  de- 
termined and  single-minded  amateur. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  much  like  that  of  two 
such  players.  With  great  material  inferiority  to  its  mighty  opponent,  the 
South  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  decidedly,  unscrupulously,  and  fiercely  in 
earnest  It  sees  but  a  single  aim,  and  devotes  to  that  aim  every  energy.  It  is 
fighting  to  establish  an  independent  government  on  the  basis  of  Slavery.  It 
knows  its  weaknesses,  it  feels  that  the  moral  support  of  all  Christendom  is 
withdrawn  from  it,  it  is  conscious  that  it  will  stand  as  an  Algiers  among  the 
nations,  black  and  banned,  without  one  social  sympathy,  and  defended  only  by 
King  Cotton ;  but  then  it  is  goaded  by  all  this  knowledge  into  sharp,  decisive 
action,  and  is  troubled  by  no  earthly  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  any  measure  which  is  certain  to  injure  the  enemy. 

The  great,  strong  North,  on  the  contrary,  while  giving  its  men  and  its  mil- 
lions, and  while  most  anxious  to  win  glory,  union,  and  peace,  is  far  from  being 
an  unit  on  the  first  principles  of  the  contest.  It  is  grand  and  glorious  that  the 
charm  of  the  early  Revolution  still  lingers  over  us,  hallowing  in  beauty  our 
Union  ;  it  is  inspiring  to  reflect,  that  from  that  by-gone  age  voices  still  speak 
whose  magic  is  sufficient  to  call  again  to  the  gun  and  the  sword  the  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  fought  freedom's  noblest  battle.  But  since  that  brave,  old  sin- 
gle-hearted time,  when  it  was  a  simple  question  of  a  people  against  a  king,  new 
influences  and  new  elements,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  have  arisen  to  compli- 
cate the  strife.  Slavery,  which  was  an  anxious  grief^  and  a  beginning  of  unde- 
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yeloped  disaster  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  has  grown  with  our  jootiL  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength  into  something  which  cannot  be  let  alone,  aid 
which  —  fret  and  writhe  as  we  may  —  will  not  he  let  alone  by  Iht  m^oritjof 
voters  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  idle  to  quibble  before  tremciMioas  and  in- 
evitable /arts.  The  great  mass  of  the  North,  those  who  will  joItimAtely  seoie 
this  thing  their  own  way,  are  every  day  determining  in  thor  own  mindB  chat 
Slavery  must  be  done  away  with.  The  man  must  be  blind  indeed  wlux  hning 
witnessed  what  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  can  withhold  his  cmvic- 
tion  that  Emancipation  in  some  form  or  other  is  certain  to  become  amvenil 
among  us.  Like  it  or  dislike,  it  is  so.  Let  man  deny  it,  and  the  steantfD- 
gine  and  labor-saving  machine  will  assert  it  Let  the  rich  and  indolent  ndicnle 
the  assertion,  and  the  man  of  labor,  whoever  he  be,  will,  with  the  increase  af 
practical  and  social  knowledge,  realize  the  degradation  of  being  regarded  aa  die 
parallel  of  a  slave,  and  revolt  against  it  Common-sense,  when  she  < 
the  slave  portion  of  Delaware  with  the  firee-laboring  portion,  will  be  < 
at  such  ridiculous  waste  of  capital ;  and  her  disgust  will  in 
Virginia  as  she  is  to  what  she  should  be.  With  Slavery  there  has  grown  up. 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  South,  a  state  of  society  unknown  dnring  tfie  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  Aristocracy^  of  the  narrowest  and  most  hatdbi  descrip- 
tion, that  which  is  based  merely  on  slave-ownership,  has  been  prodazmed  as 
the  true  basis  of  society.  There  has  not  been  a  paper  of  any  f**M***c  in  the 
South,  and  few  writers  or  public  men,  who  have  not  in  the  most  detaymiDBd 
nuumer  urged  oligarchy  as  the  proper  basis  of  government  Dcmooncy  and 
Republicanism,  as  understood  by  the  founders  of  this  Umon,  hnve 
versally  denied  in  *  Dixie,*  as  detestable  and  danmable.  The  serf  or  i 
has  been  declared  to  be  the  essential,  fundamental  element  of  ercry  gofen- 
ment  While  every  civilized  nation  on  the  Uce  of  the  earth  has  beea  hasleD- 
ing  with  headlong  speed  away  from  the  errors  and  terrors  of  ttie  fcndal  «ge, 
the  statesmen,  orators,  and  poets  of  the  South  have  revdled  in  their  find  ro- 
mance, and  struggled  back  with  all  their  might  to  the  poison  "wmpar-kuid  of  die 
old  Serpent  Deny  this  if  you  can.  It  has  not  been  ''only  their  talk*  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  any  1 
from  seeing  that  they  have  seriously  and  earnestly  endeavcvcd  to 
that  mediaeval  state  of  society,  which  it  is  the  great  effort  of  modeiB  chnlui- 
tion  to  blot  out.  What  was  the  whole  philosophy  oi  Hayn^  of  CUhoav  and 
of  all  their  like  ?  To  strengthen  the  local  State  at  the  expense  of  dw  Union ;  to 
put,  if  interest  demanded,  the  county  above  the  State;  to  assert  Ae  pQivw  of 
the  Minority,  legally  if  one  could,  illegally  if  one  must ;  to  let  dw  Indmdoal 
vindicate  himself  by  the  strong  hand  above  law  and  order ;  to  sMhe  Am  *dwr- 
alric '  idea,  with  its  horse  and  arms,  negroes  and  powerfid  fiunihr  i 
perior  to  every  other  claim  of  society ;  in  short,  to  make  a 
cialism  take  the  place  of  cosmopolite  culture,  and  a  grand 
put  the  devil  of  Jlight,  with  all  his  angels,  in  place  of  dmM 
truth,  and  make  any  thing  else,  if  you  can,  out  of  this  Hajno  i 
has  since  his  time  poisoned  the  whole  South,  frmn  BicfamoBd  %o  J 
Point  out  a  Southern  man  or  a  Southern  joomal  i 
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those  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  industrial  and  social  progress,  which 
the  genius  of  all  Europe  has  united  in  advancing  t  It  cannot  be  done.  With- 
in a  life-time  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  freedom  have  been  inconceivably  bet- 
ter understood,  and  more  practically  advanced,  than  they  were  in  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic.  The  '  tradesman '  no  longer  stands  with  cap  in  hand  in  the 
Market-street  of  Philadelphia,  humbly  saluting  the  representative  of  a  first 
fiftmily.  In  the  restless  and  resistless  action  of  Capital ;  in  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  science  all  the  world  over  to  invent  cheap  comfort  for  the  multitude, 
and  in  its  cessation  to  work  exclusively  for  a  favored  few ;  in  improved  schools, 
and  in  the  giant  growth  of  the  press.  Time  has  seen  liberty  made  real ;  enno- 
bled and  brought  home  to  the  humblest  hut.  Nowhere  has  this  progress  been 
so  stupendous,  so  beautiful,  as  in  the  Northern  belt  of  American  States,  from 
ocean  to  ocean ;  nowhere  has  its  contrary  principle  been  so  practically  and 
powerfully  urged  as  in  the  Southern  realm.  We  have  gone  beyond  our  fa- 
thers, and  they  have  fallen  behind  them. 

The  difference  has  gone  sp  far  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  South  can 
neither  live  with  us  nor  without  us,  unless  the  cause  be  removed.  It  is  Slavery 
which  has  built  up  this  pride,  this  precious  *  aristocracy,'  this  provincial  van- 
ity, this  vilest  of  all  demoralization.  But  there  are  numbers  in  the  North  who 
as  yet  will  not  see  this,  while  many  others  who  perfectly  understand  it  still 
declare  that,  though  it  be  an  evil  in  many  respects,  the  South  has  a  ^  right  *  to 
the  evil,  and  that  they  at  least  will  do  nothing,  war  or  no  war,  to  infringe  on 
any  man's  *  rights.'     Until  this  war  assumed  such  terrific  proportions,  this 

*  wait  awhile,'  let  alone,  after-us-the-deluge  patience  and  procrastination  was 
followed  by  the  majority.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  interferes 
vitally  with  the  war,  when  it  forms  the  essential  cause  of  it,  and  is  known  to 
constitute  our  great  social  difference,  men  still  protest  against  *  meddling'  with 

-  it ;  because,  forsooth,  certain  premature  and  rash  philanthropists  once  went  ill- 
advisedly  and  awkwardly  to  work  to  abolish  it,  and  therefore  we  are  to  let  the 
foe  fight  us  at  a  disadvantage  forever  I  But  what  folly !  It  is  as  though  one 
were  to  protest  against  astronomy  because  of  the  judicial  astrologers,  and  their 
sublime  errors ;  or  as  though  modern  chemistry  were  to  be  the  scape-goat  of 
alchemy.  Let  the  past  bury  its  dead.  We  live  in  other  times,  under  new 
needs,  and  those  right  terrible  and  pressing  ones.  'Abolition'  is  dead,  and 
the  Emancipation  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  its  place  is  not  Abolition  ;  is  not 

*  a  distinction  without  a  difference,'  is  not  *  a  mistaken  benevolence  to  the 
black,'  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  simply  a  vigorous  military  need  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  a  measure  imperatively  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  free  white 
laborer  of  the  future. 

But  here  it  is  that  the  South  has  the  advantage,  that  while  so  many  in 
power  at  the  North  hesitate  and  *  do  n't  like  to,'  and  *  do  n't  know,'  Secessia 
does  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  about,  and  acts.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  mat- 
ter whether,  if  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  traitorous  co&djutors  were  prisoners  in 
Washington  now,  they  would  be  hung.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  legal  quibbles 
and  bail,  and  in  due  time  champagne  dinners  and  courtesies  would  be  their  por- 
tion.    As  for  prompt  severity,  we  have  hardly  known  what  it  is.    It  was  not 
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until  the  enemy  had  above  one  thousand  of  our  men  prisoners  that  we  seemed 
to  realize  that  prisoners  formed  a  part  of  the  war  programme  at  all.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  a  leading  New-York  journal  recently  believed  that  it 
had  effectually  smashed  the  arguments  for  emancipating  the  slayes  of  rebels, 
by  citing  the  fact  that  when  Fremonf  s  proclamation  appeared,  his  nearest 
Secession  foe  countered  it  by  proclaiming  that  for  every  rebel  hung  be  would 
hang  two  Federalists,  and  for  every  slave  liberated,  would  confiscate  four  be- 
longing to  Union  men  I  That  is  to  say,  when  you  are  fighting  a  man,  take 
good  care  not  to  strike  him  if  he  should  threaten  to  hit  you  twice  as  hard.  And 
so  our  cotemporary  would,  by  banning  any  interference  with  the  great  cause 
of  all  our  troubles,  put  our  country  precisely  in  the  position  of  a  great  lubberly 
craven,  afhiid  to  strike  his  little  peppery  insolent  foe  for  fear  lest  the  Smaller 
should  hit  hard  and  break  something !  Certainly,  an  easier  method  of  conclud- 
ing a  battle  never  was  imagined  or  conceded.  Only  be  a  little  more  unscrupu- 
lous than  your  adversary,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to  any  thing  he  may  do. 
And  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  whole  trouble  fi*om  the  older  times,  when 
Southern  insolents  grasped  the  majority  of  our  appointments,  when  Southern 
traitors  blinded  our  Presidents,  when  Southern  ruffians  bullied  Northern  re- 
presentatives, down  to  the  more  recent  disaster  of  Bull  Run — which  is  still 
being  kept  up,  in  all  its  tremor  and  cowardice,  in  the  hearts  of  these  men 
who  fear  Emancipation  because  —  because  they  even  now,  while  at  war,  dread 
the  fierce  sneer  of  the  South,  and  remember  how  they  would  feel  to  be  looked 
upon  by  Chivalry  as  *  abolitionists.'  Ah  I  yes,  gentlemen,  you  may  ruffle 
it  bravely,  if  you  will  —  and  you  are  mostly  rather  inclined  to  swagger — you 
may  wear  epaulettes  perchance,  or  give  all  your  hearts,  money,  and  blood  to  our 
country — but  you  are  cowards — white-livered  cowards ;  and  a  fbture  dfiy  will 
write  you  down  as  crawling  snobs  for  your  fear  to  look  a  great  truth  boldly  in 
the  face,  because  it  was  —  unfashionable  I  You  who  dare  not  admit  the  great 
Fact  which  has  been  growing  upon  this  land  and  before  all  this  world  for  a 
generation  r- the  stupendous  fiict  of  the  rising  dignity  of  labor  and  Uie  degrad- 
ing results  of  a  recognized  aristocracy  founded  on  nothing  but  chattels — who 
and  what  are  you  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are — all  of  you.  You  are  hum- 
bugs of  that  pitiable  kind  whose  deceit  is  more  apt  to  be  turned  against  your- 
self than  others  —  the  kind  that  great  knaves  use  and  demagogues  play  on  as 
on  wires.  You  are  of  those  inflated  cowards  who  are  none  the  less  cowardly 
for  being  willing  to  rush  to  a  dramatic  death ;  for  you  are  afinid  to  look  a  great 
truth  sternly  in  the  face,  and  live  for  it.  You  are  puling  and  paltry  wretches, 
whom  the  first  blast  of  abuse  from  a  low  newspaper  would  as  efiectually  wither 
up  as  a  cool  sea-breeze  would  wilt  a  mosquito.  You  are  the  dolts  and  dough- 
faces who  are  useful  to  make  majorities  of,  or  to  construct  congregations,  ward- 
meetings,  and  other  mobs,  where  you  vociferously  applaud  Names,  though  you 
cannot  hear  their  speeches,  and  sign  resolutions  which  you  guess  are  all  rigiht^ 
because  they  come  from  the  Party.  You  are  men  who  live  in  a  free  ooontrj, 
where  every  citizen  is  expected  to  exert  his  intelligence  in  mastering  and  re- 
ducing to  practice  great  social  truths  ;  and  you  behave  like  ^e  timid  BetUed 
.lourgeokie  of  Europe,  who  look  up  to  their  *  betters,'  and  *the  qoalityy*  to  giT« 
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them  ideas  and  prompt  their  acts.  Out  upon  you !  You  have  been  cringing 
all  your  lives  so  abjectly  before  Southern  chivalry,  you  have  treated  it  so 
humbly  as  your  '  betters '  and  your  *  quality/  that  now  you  are  fighting  it  you 
cannot  really  think  and  feel,  save  according  to  its  social  canons.  It  was  the 
hesitation  and  dilatoriness  and  sentimentalism  and  politeness  toward  the  South 
of  m^  who  faithfully  represented  your  weakness  which  built  up  this  war  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  you,  and  men  like  you,  who  are  now 
building  up  the  South  every  day  into  a  great  military  nation.  But  go  on  with 
your  bowing  and  scraping,  your  fondling  with  the  wing,  while  you  feebly  peck 
with  the  bill.  You  are  only  rendering  more  certain  the  Great  Catastrophe 
which  must  come  as  inevitably  as  God  lives.  There  hangs  suspended  a 
thunderbolt — the  dread  lein-brand  of  Emancipation  on  the  Border,  which, 
when  it  bursts,  will  sweep  Southern  war  and  Southern  institutions  to  nothing. 
And  if  there  follow  hard  upon  it  the  DeviFs  tornado  of  a  Servile  Insurrection, 
thank  yourselves  for  the  disaster.  Do  you  not  know  that  too  great  fear  of  a 
disaster  often  leads  to  the  dreaded  event  ? 

Just  at  present  the  Administration  is  generally  censured  as  representing  this 
pacifying  imbecility  —  I  think  with  some  injustice.  The  Administration  is 
eminently  representative,  and  will  follow  the  command  of  the  People  when  the 
People  speak  loudly  and  clearly  enough.  And  the  People  at  this  instant  are 
in  favor  of  final  and  energetic  solution  of  this  problematic  curse  ;  but  in  the 
way  stand  the  gangs  and  cliques  of  wretched  old  politicians,  who  by  force  ot 
old  custom  and  ancient  brazen  impudence  still  utter  untimely  cowardice  and 
harass  the  war.  Away  with  them  —  their  doom  is  sealed — we  are  entering 
upon  new  times,  new  ideas,  new  measures  for  which  the  old  demagogues  are 
utterly  unfitted.  And  do  you,  0  People  I  remember  that  henceforth  a  re- 
sponsibility of  tremendous  weight  attaches  to  you.  Posterity  will  hold  you  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  or  bad  action  of  your  administrative  agents.  Quifacit 
per  alium,  facit  per  se.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done ; 
it  depends  on  your  prompt  action  to  decide  whether  it  shall  be  bravely,  swiftly, 
and  gloriously  brought  about,  or  whether  it  be  finally  and  wearily  consum- 
mated through  long  years  of  blood,  of  suffering,  and  of  shame. 
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The  advent  of  a  new  sovereign  to  power  is  always  an  important  erent  in 
the  history  of  a  nation.  Even  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  change  or 
continuance  of  a  certain  line  of  policy,  may  introduce  influences  that  will  reach 
far  into  the  unseen  future  of  a  country,  and  finally  decide  its  weal  or  ruin. 
And  of  not  less  importance  to  a  state  than  its  foreign  or  domestio  policy,  is  the 
personal  character  of  those  in  high  official  position.  These,  by  their  own  ex- 
amples of  integrity  and  justice,  may  fix  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  masses  those 
principles  of  honesty  and  sound  morality  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  perma- 
nence and  prosperity  of  a  government,  or  by  venality  and  bribery  may  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  vice  and  corruption  that  will  break  down  the  strongest 
government  in  the  world.  The  present  year  (1861)  has  witnessed  legitimate 
changes  of  sovereigns  in  two  of  the  most  prominent  nations  of  the  world,  un- 
der circumstances  the  most  critical,  and  even  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
those  nations. 

America  and  Turkey,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  Eastern  and  Western  civili- 
zation, widely  separated  as  they  are  both  in  locality  and  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, almost  equally  divide  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  which  of  these  two  countries  the  problem  of 
the  future  progress  of  the  human  race  most  depends.  Both  are  almost  equally 
misunderstood  by  foreigners,  as  well  in  their  internal  organization  as  in  their 
relation  to  other  nations.  European  aristocracies  are  not  very  apt  scholars 
in  the  school  of  liberal  principles,  and  will  not  fully  understand,  at  least  till 
the  next  generation,  the  true  condition  and  influence  of  the  *•  Great  Republic;* 
nor  do  their  crafty  diplomatists,  in  their  eagerness  to  grasp  the  '  Side  Man's 
estate,'  hesitate  to  represent,  or  rather  to  misrepresent,  the  internal  condition 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  best  may  suit  their  sepa- 
rate purposes. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  *'  Eastern  Question,'  Americans,  at  least,  can  af- 
ford to  be  honest  and  unbiased.  Even  though  we  were  not  so  fiur  removed  from 
the  scene  of  contest  that  our  vision  will  not  be  blinded  by  any  important 
effiscts  upon  our  material  interests  which  any  result  of  the  question  may 
produce,  yet  our  national  love  of  justice  and  equal  rights,  as  well  as  a  Christ- 
ian regard  for  truth,  should  lead  us  to  take  a  candid  view  of  this  Oriental  peo- 
ple, and  give  them  the  credit  due  for  what  virtue  and  liberal  principles  they 
really  do  possess. 

History  has  not  always  dealt  fairly  with  the  Ottomans.  Its  decisions  bavo 
not  often  been  drawn  from  a  fair  examination  of  her  own  records,  as  well  as 
those  of  her  foes,  but  the  one-sided  and  never  disinterested  testimony  of  the 
enemies  of  Turkey  have  furnished  nearly  all  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  thit 
country.  The  extensive  works  of  the  Ottoman  historians  have  either  1 
tirely  ignored,  or  they  have  been  simply  mentioned  without  being 
Nor  indeed  have  most  travellers,  even  from  America,  been  much  more  Just  uid' 
considerate  in  the  opinions  they  have  formed,  and  given  to  the  paWo  tliroqg)h 
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the  press.  Pera  and  Galata,  the  European  quarters  of  Constantinople,  are 
thronged  with  renegades  from  all  the  adjacent  nations.  These  pick  up  a  smat- 
tering of  several  languages,  and  impose  themselves  upon  travellers  as  guides 
and  dragomans.  They  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  information  concerning 
the  Turks  that  appears  in  *  foreign  correspondence/  and  hy  which  public  opin- 
ion is  so  insensibly  moulded.  And  when  a  distinguished  editor  writes  an  ar- 
tide  upon  Education  in  Turkey^  and  afterward  learns  that  his  information  was 
altogether  erroneous,  but  still  says,  *  I  thought  it  was  right  when  I  wrote  it, 
and  now  it  is  written,  I  must  send  it  I '  we  can  easily  see  how  public  opinion, 
though  honestly  formed,  is  often  in  the  wrong. 

By  these  means  Turkey  is  judged  quite  too  severely.  She  is  not  that  coun- 
try of  unmitigated  licentiousness  and  oppression  that  her  traducers  would  have 
us  believe  her  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  many  traits  that,  when  fully 
known,  will  be  appreciated  and  prized  by  the  liberal  and  free-thinking  Ameri- 
cans. Not  that  she  has  not  errors  enough,  and  that  her  history  has  not  been 
marked  by  scenes  that  fill  the  heart  with  sorrow  to  contemplate.  But  we  must 
compare  her  with  herself^  her  origin,  the  condition  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  with  the  European  nations  of  her  own  day,  and  we  will  be  more  mild  in 
our  judgment. 

Turkey  is  represented  to  us  as  the  land  par  excellence  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  Before  examining  this  charge,  it  is  but  proper  to  state,  that  it  is 
quite  out  of  place  for  the  neighboring  Christian  churches  to  say  any  thing 
upon  this  subject  Whenever  the  power  of  persecution  has  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  they,  have  never  failed  to  use  it  —  not  merely  against  Jews  and  in- 
fidels, but  against  each  other.  But  let  us  examine  the  early  history  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  we  will  understand  why,  when  the  alternative  was  of- 
fered them,  the  Servians  cried  out,  *■  Rather  the  Turks  than  the  Latins,'  for  their 
rulers,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  Brusa,  a  large 
and  prosperous  city  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Constantinople,  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Othman  the  First,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  city  of  the  Sul- 
tans. Here,  for  a  long  time  before  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Ar- 
menians enjoyed  the  full  liberty  of  their  religious  fidth,  and  of  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  Church.  When  Mohammed  II.  conquered  Constantinople,  (1463,) 
among  his  very  first  acts  was  one  of  religious  tolerance.  He  effaced  the  traces 
of  devastation,  and  rebuilt  for  Christians  many  places  of  worship.  Santa  Sophia 
excepted,  he  divided  with  them  their  churches,  and  left  them  the  fullest  liberty 
of  all  their  customs  and  their  public  worship.  He  directed  the  Greeks  to  select 
a  new  Patriarch,  install  him  with  all  the  ceremony,  and  invest  him  with  all  the 
power  they  had  under  the  Greek  Emperors  ;  and  recalled  to  the  city  the 
colonies  of  Greek  Christians  that  had  fled  at  his  coming  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  promising  them  liberty  and  protection.  He  brought  the  Arme- 
nian Archbishop  Joachim  from  Brusa,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Patriarch, 
and  gave  him  privileges  and  powers  equal  to  those  of  the  Greek  Patriarch. 
Large  colonies  of  Armenians  flocked  to  Galata^  and  there  becMne  the  bankers 
of  the  capitaL 

The  Jews  —  that  people  who  hardly  yet  cease  to  be  abused  in  every  nation 
in  Europe  —  were  driven  from  Catholic,  Christian  Spain  and  Portui       but 
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found  in  Mohammedan  Turkey  the  fullest  enjojment  of  dTil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. Nearly  the  whole  of  that  large  colony  of  Jews  in  Spain,  yariouslj  esti- 
mated at  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  in  number,  the  most  flourishing  that 
had  been  founded  since  the  great  depression,  and  riyalling  for  a  long  time  the 
Moors  of  Cordova,  by  its  riches,  industry  and  learning,  were  established  at 
Brusa,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople,  where  they  were  goremed  by  their  own 
ciyil  laws,  and  were  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  religious 
customs. 

Of  Latins  (Catholics)  there  are  seyeral  sects  in  the  Empire,  and  they  all  hare 
equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  Protestants  haye  had 
missions  in  the  Empire,  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  now  they  have  several 
churches  or  preaching-places  in  Stamboul  itself.  (Stamboul  is  the  old  dty,  and 
is  now  mostly  occupied  by  the  Turks.)  Instead,  then,  of  being  a  place  of  pe- 
culiar persecution,  Turkey  has  been  a  place  of  refhge  for  exiles  of  all  religions 
and  all  nations,  and  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  laws  allow  of  ftdler  reli- 
^ous  liberty. 

The  traveller  in  the  East  meets  with  no  greater  annoyance  than  the  dishon- 
esty and  perfidy,  that  so  frequently  extend  from  the  highest  social  rank  to  the 
lowest  ^palicar.'  In  none  is  this  trait  more  strongly  maiked  than  in  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Greeks,  especially  the  latter.  Ever  ready  in  classic  times  to 
sell  their  country  for  a  bribe,  they  retain  to  this  day  their  habits  of  intrigue 
and  deception.  Part  of  their  hospitality  consists  in  gaining  the  confidence  ei 
their  guests,  and  then  in  abusing  it  in  their  absence.  Mmre  honest  in  their 
social  intercourse,  the  Armenians  are  equally  crafty  in  trade.  In  this  respect 
the  Turks  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  native  Christian  population  of  the 
Orient.  (In  the  Orient,  every  one  bom  in  a  Christian  ftmily  is  called  a  Ghrirt- 
ian,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal  piety,  or  even  morality  or  honesty.) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  into  the  frank,  honest  fiuses  of  the  Cugjis  of  Constanti- 
nople. If  by  chance  you  leave  a  bundle  in  a  caique,  you  may  be  sure  of  flnd« 
ing  it  there  on  your  return,  unopened  and  untouched. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  honesty  of  the  commcm  Turic,  and  his 
indignation  on  being  accused  of  a  lie  or  a  theft     It  compromises  his  miilMy^ 

and  his  religion.     Rev.  Dr. had  just  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  a 

visit  to  America.  A  Caigji  met  him  in  the  street,  and  claimed  a  oertain  sum  ftr 
taking  some  baggage  to  the  steamer,  and  which  had  by  accident  been  left  un- 
paid. The  Doctor  asked  a  few  questions,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the 
claim,  when  the  honest  Turk,  in  evident  mortification,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 

said :  *  Would  n  - 1  Allah  know  it  if  I  were  telling  a  lie  ? '    Doctor paid  iha^ 

amount,  and  on  going  home,  found  it  was  as  the  Turk  had  said.  A  merohanA 
in  Galata  sent  a  number  of  purses  of  money  by  a  Tui^  to  another  merdbaat 
in  the  same  city.  From  one  bag  a  certain  amount  was  missing,  on  his  anMlj 
and  the  Turk  was  charged  with  the  theft,  but  he  resented  it  with  indignatioak 
A  clerk  was  sent  back  with  him  to  the  first  merchant  Then  the  To^  jn  mU 
dent  distress,  said,  stretching  both  hands  up  toward  the  heavens:  'Woald 
not  God  above  have  seen  it  if  I  had  stolen  it  ?  and  would  not  Ha  hear  me  if  I 
were  telling  a  lie  ?*    On  exammation  it  was  found  that  the  amount  iniamng4iid 
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been  taken  out  bj  a  clerk  to  pay  a  bill,  but  that  no  note  had  been  made  of  it, 
and  hence  the  apparent  theft. 

In  and  around  Constantinople  the  Turks  catch  from  the  natiye  Christians 
much  of  the  contagion  of  dishonesty.  And  often  the  unwitting  traveller, 
while  purchasing  at  the  bazaar,  is  placed  in  a  very  false  light  by  his  guide  or 
dragoman.  In  that  great  city  you  hear  of  crimes,  of  thefts  and  murders,  but 
always  in  the  quarters  of  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  —  never  in  those  of  the 
Turks  ;  they  are  quiet  at  home  early  in  the  evening,  as  all  good  husbands  and 
honest  people  ought  to  be.  This  same  trait  of  honesty  characterized  the  early 
Sultans  especially.  Says  a  distinguished  writer :  ^  The  limits  which  Moham- 
medan intolerance  prescribed  to  itself  were  seldom  transgressed.  The  word 
pledged  to  unbelievers  was  rarely  violated ;  and  with  all  their  oppression,  the 
Moslem  conquerors  were  mild  in  comparison  with  those  who  obeyed  the  pon- 
tiffs of  Rome  and  Constantinople.' 

To  this  native  honesty  of  the  Turks  is  added  a  kindly  regard  for  even  brutes 
that  are  in  physical  suflfering.  The  very  birds  recognize  them  as  friends ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these  songsters  fly  at  liberty  within  the  mosques, 
and  alight  beside  the  Mohammedan  worshippers,  as  they  are  going  through 
their  devotions.  You  never  see  Turks  inflict  those  annoying  cruelties  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden,  so  often  committed  by  those  of  other  nations  around.  Either 
growing  out  of  their  honesty  and  kindness,  or  closely  allied  to  them,  is  their 
spirit  of  hospitality.  The  traveller  is  always  welcome  to  a  portion  of  their  fare, 
be  it  ever  so  humble  ;  and  in  their  great  feasts  an  extra  plate  is  set  for  the  way- 
farer who  may  happen  to  pass  by. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  every  Turk  has  a  number  of  wives,  concu- 
bines or  slaves.  The  error  of  this  opinion  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  in  the  whole  empire  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  by  less 
than  one-fortieth  part  Polygamy  exists  only  among  the  rich,  and  even  with 
them  to  but  a  limited  extent.  The  obligations  that  the  laws  impose  upon  the 
husband,  to  give  every  wife  a  dowry,  to  furnish  for  her  separate  apartments, 
and  to  supply  her  with  her  own  body  of  servants,  make  polygamy  quite  too 
expensive  to  be  generally  practised.  The  utmost  number  that  the  law  allows 
at  any  time  is  four  wives.  The  Turk  is  indeed  eminently  domestic  in  his  feel- 
ings and  enjoyment.  Without  theatres  or  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
he  seeks  at  home  the  pleasure  that  men  of  other  nations  find  outside  of  the 
domestic  circle.  The  parental  and  filial  affections  thus  engendered  form  a  most 
pleasing  element  of  the  Oriental  character.  The  introduction  of  European 
manufactures  has  been  of  great  injury  to  the  harems.  Machine-made  clothes 
and  carpets,  that  do  not  give  one-tenth  the  service  of  native  goods,  sell  at  half 
their  price,  and  hence  drive  them  quite  out  of  the  market.  Every  harem  was 
formerly  a  *  domestic  foctory,*  where  were  made  carpets,  articles  of  apparel, 
and  rich  and  costly  embroidery.  An  honest  rivalry  existed  as  to  who  could 
produce  the  best  or  most  tasteful  articles.  Even  beys  and  pashas  were  proud 
to  say  of  their  rich  garments,  that  they  were  made  in  the  harem  by  their  wives. 

Slavery,  and  especially  female  slavery,  among  the  Turks  has  received  the' 
oondemnation  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
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terrible  elements  of  Oriental  barbarism.  In  its  best  fonn,  slayery  is  always 
bad  enough.  But  as  regards  slavery  or  licentiousness,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
Christian  nation  can  throw  the  first  stone.  Russia  has  but  just  entered  upon 
the  experiment  of  freeing  her  serfs ;  and  even  now  what  better  is  that  oountry, 
and  her  neighbor  Austria,  than  two  nations  of  slaves  ?  Enlightened  France,  but 
a  few  years  ago,  set  her  slaves  at  liberty.  England  —  Christian,  Protestant 
England  —  established  slavery  in  the  American  colonies  against  their  will,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  thirty  years'  struggle  that  she  emancipated  her  own 
slaves,  though  she  now  lifts  her  hands  in  holy  horror  that  other  nations  are 
guilty  of  this  awful  sin !  And  what  shall  free,  Christian,  Republican  America 
say  to  despotic,  Mohammedan  Turkey,  while  she  herself  holds  over  four  mil- 
lions of  slaves  in  the  vilest  bondage  that  history  has  ever  recorded  ? 

Slavery  does  indeed  exist  in  Turkey,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  a  form 
comparatively  mild.  After  seven  years*  servitude,  the  slave  receives  his  free- 
dom, as  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  child  of  a  female  slave,  by  her  master,  is  en- 
titled to  full  heirship  of  his  estate,  and  is  treated  in  every  other  respect  like 
the  children  of  the  wife.  Without  specifying  other  particulars;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  many  respects  the  morals  of  Turkish  slavery  are  beyond  comparison 
better  than  that  of  the  Southern  States.  Much  indignation  is  heaped  upon  the 
Turks  for  tearing  the  beautiful  Circassian  girls  from  their  free  mountain  homes, 
to  supply  the  harems  of  the  beys  and  pashas.  All  this  is  bad  enough,  and 
ought  to  be  changed,  as  without  doubt  in  time  it  will  be.  But  the  &ct  is,  that 
often  these  Circassian  girls  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  tone  when  thej 
shall  exchange  their  wild,  and  to  many  of  them  cheerless,  homes  among  the 
mountains,  for  a  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  they  know  that  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury  awaits  them.  There  they  are  usually  taught  music,  emhrmdery, 
and  other  polite  arts.  As  to  the  vices  of  the  harem,  let  Paris,  Berlin,  London, 
and  New- York  set  a  better  example,  and  then  they  may  condemn  the  Turks. 
In  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  other  social  vices,  Turkey  will  compare  fitvoraUy 
with  any  nation  in  Christendom.  You  would  hardly  make  a  Mnssolnuui  be- 
lieve that  there  are  foundling-hospitals  in  every  important  town  in  EnropeL 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  sdence.  The  ex- 
plicit statement  of  the  Koran  to  the  contrary,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to 
learning  by  the  Arabians,  sufficiently  refute  the  charge.  Cordova  at  the  Wes^ 
and  Bagdad  at  the  East,  were  the  chief  strongholds  of  classical  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  were  indeed  the  nurseries  of  the  elements  of  modem  i 
when  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  ^e  dark 
Many  of  the  early  Sultans  not  only  were  skilled  in  all  the  learning  t)f  i 
days,  but  they  also  founded  —  first  at  Brusa,  and  then  at  Constantinople,  aead^ 
emies  and  colleges  in  connection  with  the  mosques,  with  which  they  adorafid 
their  capital  cities.  Wherever  a  few  Mohammedan  houses  are  huflt  near  to- 
gether, a  mosque  is  erected,  and  in  connection  with  every  mosque  is  *  eehodl  el 
some  kind.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  a  thousand  librariee  attaofaed  to 
the  different  mosques  of  Constantinople!  There  are  also  fbrty  public  ] 
to  which  Christians  can  only  get  access  by  a  special  firman.  Serenl  of  i 
are  not  attached  to  mosques.     The  buildings  for  them  are  CQn8lraetodr«llh''i 
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great  elegance.  The  halls  for  reading  are  large  and  airy.  The  manuscripts 
are  on  vellum,  neatly  bound  in  red,  black,  or  green  morocco ;  and  then  for  fur- 
ther protection  are  inclosed  in  cases,  also  of  morocco,  on  whose  edges  the  title 
of  the  work  is  written  in  large  characters.  (The  Arabic  alphabet  is  adopted 
by  the  Ottomans.)  These  manuscripts  are  arranged  according  to  their  subjects 
in  cases,  protected  by  doors  of  sash  or  trellis-work.  Catalogues  arranged  with 
care  contain  the  titles  and  tables  of  contents  of  each  manuscript.  There  is 
also  in  each  of  these  imperial  libraries  a  *  Catalogue  or  General  Statement '  of 
all  the  works  extant  in  the  three  languages  of  the  country  —  the  Turkish,  Per- 
sian and  Arabic. 

The  libraries  are  open  to  the  public  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  Librarians  are  appointed,  who  receive  visitors  with  the  sober  and 
dignified  politeness  of  the  Orientals.  Extracts  or  entire  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts can  be  made,  but  the  originals  cannot  be  taken  from  the  building.  In 
the  fifteen  termed  the  *  larger,'  of  these  libraries  are  over  forty  thousand  manu- 
scripts, many  of  which  are  very  choice.  As  the  libraries  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  11.,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  collection  of  Matthias  Corvin,  at  Buda,  (Hungary,)  and  much  of  the 
Arabian  literature,  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  it  is  supposed  that  an 
examination  of  these  manuscripts  would  bring  to  light  many  important  works 
of  both  classical  and  early  modem  literature. 

Ottoman  bibliography  is  divided  into  five  principal  branches :  sacred  litera- 
ture or  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  poetry,  and  history. 
By  far  the  most  extensive  branch  is  that  of  sacred  literature.  It  is  composed 
of  commentaries,  glosses  and  interpretations  of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  Hadia 
or  oral  traditions  of  the  miracles  and  sayings  of  the  prophets,  with  its  com- 
mentaries. The  Hadis  contains  many  precepts  of  the  purest  morality,  and  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Turks,  while  the  Persians  reject  it  entirely.  It  has  not 
been  translated  into  any  of  the  modern  languages.  The  department  of  juris- 
prudence comprises  the  commentaries  upon  the  civil  law,  as  deduced  from  the 
Koran  ;  and  the  Fetvas^  or  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  Muftis,  or  Judges  : 
corresponding  to  our  legal  reports  or  digests.  The  department  of  philosophy 
and  sciences  comprises  works  on  metaphysics,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,' alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  natural  history,  alchemy,  (or  chemistry,) 
medicine,  astronomy,  astrology,  and  music.  Nearly  all  the  works  in  these 
three  departments  have  descended  from  the  times  of  the  Califs  of  Bagdad'. 
Even  the  large  number  of  works  written  by  the  Ottomans,  especially  those  on 
jurisprudence,  are  written  in  Arabic,  which  is  yet  the  polite,  and  often  the 
official  language  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Persia  was  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan  poetry ;  not  even  the  fame  of  the 
seven  Arab  poets,  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  their  poems  suspended  in 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  equals  the  renown  of  Saadi,  Hafiz,  Djami,  and  of  Fer- 
douci.  Poetry  has  flourished  indeed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Ottomans, 
but  rather  as  an  exotic  plant,  less  vigorous  than  in  its  native  soil,  but  yet  not 
without  much  richness  of  perfume.  Among  the  more  than  two  thousand 
principal  poets,  whose  works  are  preserved  and  prized,  are  found  sultans, 
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viziers,  generals,  and  even  women.  The  idea  that  the  Mohammedans  do  not 
think  women  have  souls,  is  only  one  of  those  perverted  views  that  prevail  con- 
cerning this  people.  There  are  indeed  one  hundred  and  forty  Turkish  poet- 
esses, whose  works  are  preserved.  Several  of  them  are  very  celebrated,  such 
as  the  beautiful  and  talented  Mihri,  the  Sappho  of  the  Ottomans,  who  sang  her 
love  for  Iskcnder ;  and  later,  Leila  Khatour,  who  has  recorded  in  verse  her  love 
for  Fuad  Effendi.  Ottoman  poetry  takes  the  practical  stamp  of  the  Osmanlis. 
It  is  sententious,  has  an  air  of  philosophy,  is  always  moral,  and  frequently  re- 
ligious, even  when  treating  of  love,  and  is  rather  didactic  than  lyric  like  the 
Persian,  or  epic  like  the  Arabic.  Its  more  usual  themes  are :  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  of  study,  and  the 
frailty  of  all  worldly  things. 

The  most  important  work  in  their  historical  collection,  which  is  very  com- 
plete, is  the  *  Book  of  Annals '  of  the  Empire,  fVom  its  origin  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  These  annals  are  often  prolix  and  yet  fresh  in  their  style,  frequency 
overburdened  with  Oriental  figures,  often  full  of  exaggerations ;  and  yet  from 
the  details  they  give  of  the  customs  of  the  times  they  record,  the  harangues  of 
the  viziers  to  their  armies  before  battle — among  the  most  eloquent  specimens 
of  military  eloquence  on  record  —  the  discourses  and  extracts  from  the  works 
of  the  Sultans  —  often  persons  of  great  learning — they  will  in  the  future  un- 
fold rich  treasures  to  the  historian,  and  perhaps  may  place  that  i)ortion  of  his- 
tory, of  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  formed  so  prominent  a  part,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  before  the  world.  Beside  these  formal  treatises,  are  many  wotks 
on  etiquette,  both  social  and  courtly ;  and  large  numbers  of  albums,  or  coUeo- 
tions  of  epigrams,  quotations  from  authors,  proverbs,  and  choice  bits  of  poetry. 
The  taste  for  these  *  selected  pieces '  is  very  extensive  among  the  Turks.  They 
are  in  every  library.  Every  learned  man  forms  them  for  himself  accordiDg  to 
his  taste  or  his  studies.  t 

There  are  at  present  in  Constantinople  alone  three  Turkish  newspapers. 
The  system  of  education  has  been  lately  revised,  so  that  even  now  a  minority 
of  the  Turks  can  read  their  own  language.  Schools  are  established  fbr  females 
as  well  as  males.  Females  indeed  have  never  been  deprived  of  the  priyflege  of 
education.  Other  and  vital  reforms  are  under  consideration  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  if  adopted,  as  they  undoubtedly  soon  will  be,  will  place  the  fai- 
habitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  a  ground  that  will  compare  very  fikvora- 
bly  with  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  medical  and  naval  academies  have  for 
a  long  time  been  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Government 

The  point  upon  which  the  most  complaint  has  been  made  of  late  yean  is 
the  administration  of  the  finances,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  These  diai]geB 
are  unhappily  too  well  sustained.  The  whole  system  is  wrongs  and 
prosperity  can  hardly  be  restored  until  it  is  modified.  But  a  carefbl  k 
tion  will  show  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  Turks.  The  tUEM 
are  ^farmed  out'  by  districts,  that  is,  sold  at  public  auction.  ThcM  an 
bought  frequently  by  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews.  Enough  is  mdded  io  tfaa 
tax  to  pay  the  expense  of  collection  —  here  is  where  the  iniquity  Hti     mA 
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the  military  enforce  the  collection  of  whatever  sum  the  contractor  levies.  The 
poor  Turkish  subjects  suflfer  thus  the  greatest  exactions,  but  they  can  only 
cry,  ^  God  is  high,  and  the  Sultan  is  far  away ! '  and  submit.  The  reports  of 
the  British  consuls  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  this  subject,  show  us  *that 
almost  invariably  more  injustice  is  done,  when  these  taxes  are  *  farmed  out'  by 
Armenians  or  Greeks,  than  even  by  the  worst  pachas.*  The  late  Sultan  was 
mild,  generous,  and  yielding  to  a  fault,  and  hence  many  of  his  officers  either 
concealed  these  transactions  from  his  view,  or  persuaded  him  to  overlook  them. 

All  the  other  nationalities,  resident  and  subject  to  the  empire,  are  taxed  by 
their  own  Church,  (which  with  them  is  synonymous  with  civil  authorities  ;) 
and  hence  if  injustice  is  done,  the  Turkish  government  cannot  be  blamed. 
Facts  show,  that  with  them  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
even  when  they  are  bishops  or  priests,  are  greater  even  than  those  of  the 
pachas.  But  on  the  question  of  taxation,  resident  subjects  of  foreign  powers 
certainly  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  for  they  are  not  taxed  at  all.  All  that 
they  can  ask  is,  that  they  might  be  taxed ;  and  that  part  of  the  amount  levied 
might  be  appropriated  to  improving  the  streets,  building  wharves,  laying  out 
parks,  and  other  public  works.  Foreign  residents  are  amenable  in  all  respects 
to  the  laws  of  their  own  countries,  and  in  no  respect  to  those  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Indeed,  if  liberality  and  toleration  do  not  exist  here,  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  words,  nor  do  they  exist  in  any  country. 

By  a  singular  and  most  unwise  commercial  regulation,  the  duty  upon  ex- 
ported goods  is  twice  as  great  as  that  upon  those  that  are  imported  I  Hence  all 
manufacturing  interest  is  paralyzed,  the  country  is  drained  of  coin,  the  paper 
currency  is  continually  fluctuating  much  below  its  par  value,  and  the  lines  of 
legitimate  trade  are  often  completely  broken  up.  With  a  judicious  reform  of 
tariflf-duties,  which  has  happily  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Sultan,  a  just  dis- 
tribution and  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  opening  of  lines  of  intercourse  with 
the  interior,  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Empire  can  easily  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  and  secure  basis.  With  over  four  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  all 
the  material  necessary  for  constructing  a  navy  of  unlimited  size,  with  a  climate 
varying  from  temperate  to  tropical,  with  agricultural  resources  unsurpassed, 
and  a  population  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  to  be  supplied  with 
merchandise,  its  commerce,  placed  upon  a  judicious  basis,  would  rival  that  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

The  liveliest  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Turkey,  and  the  fears  and  misgivings  of 
her  enemies,  have  been  excited  by  the  vigorous  policy  adopted  by  the  new  Sul- 
tan, Abd-ul-Aziz  Khan,  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  power,  June  twenty- 
fifth,  1861.  Having  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  coronation  quite  secluded  from  all 
public  affairs,  he  was  known  only  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  energy.  He  is 
a  rigid  teetotaller,  smokes  neither  tobacco  nor  narghilli,  is  a  fair  scholar,  a  fine 
pianist,  an  expert  marksman  and  angler,  and  is  skilled  in  practical  agriculture 
and  mechanism.  He,  indeed,  has  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  *  good  Sul- 
tans of  the  olden  time.'  Since  his  advent  to  power,  he  has  far  outstripped  pub- 
lic expectation  by  his  activity  and  energy.  He  visits,  without  previous  notice, 
the  arsenals,  foundries,  navy-yards,  and  barracks.     He  inquires  the  cost  and 
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use  of  each  tool,  and  the  price  of  all  that  is  manufiu;tured,  and  sees  for  himself 
the  actual  condition  of  all  the  departments  of  public  service.  Nothing  escapes 
his  scrutiny.  The  courts  of  justice  ho  has  organized  anew,  making  a  proper 
division  of  the  different  departments,  and  throwing  independent  labor  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  upon  officers  who  had  before  been  but  automata  in  the 
hands  of  their  superiors.  He  has  placed  his  own  son  in  the  army  as  a  priTate, 
and  has  ordered  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists  the  names  of  all  the  officers — sons 
of  boys,  pachas,  or  whoever  they  may  bo  —  who  have  not  been  promoted  in  due 
form,  or  for  services  actually  rendered. 

lie  has  deposed  and  disgraced  the  late  Minister  of  War,  who  has  been  so 
notorious  for  his  malfeasance  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation into  his  accounts  during  his  whole  term  of  office.  Others  in  high 
office  have  been  also  deposed  and  their  accounts  examined.  In  his  first  'im- 
perial Hatt,*  or  proclamation,  he  declares  that  *  all  existing  treaties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  shall  be  promptly  and  effectually  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  all  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  or  nationality,  shall  receive  without 
distinction  his  care  and  protection ; '  and  he  calls  upon  '  all  good  and  loyal 
citizens  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his  designs.'  All  his 
proclamations  are  marked  with  sincere  expressions  of  ^  dependence  upon  the 
Divine  care  and  mercy,'  such  as  would  well  become  a  Christian  sovereign. 

To  show  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  improve  Hhe  Empire  which  Ghw 
has  providentially  placed  in  his*^  hands,'  he  has  immediately  brought  reform 
home  to  the  Grand  Seraglio,  or  royal  palace.  The  three  hnndred  wives,  oar 
more  properly,  slaves  of  the  last  Sultan,  have  been  sent^  with  »  pension,  to 
the  old  seraglio,  or  to  the  different  palaces  on  the  Bosphoms,  and  a  large 
number  of  servants  of  the  royal  palace  have  been  dismissed.  The  mother  of 
the  Sultan,  who  is  entitled  to  an  income  of  half  a  million  of  piasters  a  month, 
consents — and  this  half  by  force  —  to  accept  one  tenth  of  that  amount 
The  sadly  neglected  army  and  navy  now  receive  theur  pay  promptly  and  in  ML 
The  Sultan  has  made  liberal  donations  from  his  own  private  purse  to  the  sol- 
diers and  employes  in  the  establishments  that  he  has  visited.  Ofer  four 
hundred  splendid  horses  from  the  imperial  stables,  hieive  been  sent  off  to  active 
service  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  private  theatre  of  the  palace  has  been 
closed,  and  the  musical  corps  of  the  palace  has  been  reduced  to  five  in  number. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  —  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  — 
was  remitted  in  gold  on  the  day  when  it  became  due.  Every  day  shows  us 
some  new  example  of  his  energy  and  sincere  desire  to  renovate  his  empire.  His 
acts  are  not  those  of  a  headstrong,  thoughtiess  man  bent  upon  malring  a  boh 
sation,  but  they  all  seem  to  have  been  wisely  chosen  as  to 'time,  method  and 
occasion. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  public  energy  and  integrity  have  already } 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  public.  Government  funds  have  ] 
twenty  per  cent  in  market  value  in  the  three  weeks  the  Sultan  has  been  in 
power.  If  the  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced,  are  property  Ibl- 
lowed  by  others  judiciously  made,  Turkey  will  soon  eclipse  the  prosperity  of 
any  former  period  of  her  history,  and  the  *  sick  man  *  of  Emperor  Nicholu  ivffl 
be  found  to  be  decidedly  convalescent 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  either  through  its  civil  or  religious  organ- 
ization, the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  inelastic,  incapable  of  reform,  and 
that  it  must  of  necessity  remain  behind  the  civilization  of  the  day  until  it  is 
displaced  or  dismembered  by  the  great  European  powers.  The  reforms  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years  are  but  the  inauguration  of  better  ones  yet  to  take  place. 
The  destruction  of  the  forty  thousand  Janissaries  —  that  military  power  which 
achieved  by  its  organization  and  discipline  such  glorious  victories  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Ottoman  power,  but  which  in  later  days  became  such  a  barrier  to 
all  progress  in  the  empire,  was  but  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  changes 
that  will  result  in  making  Turkey  again  one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  she  has 
always  been  one  of  the  freest  nations  in  the  world. 

And  finally,  as  to  the  *  Question  of  the  Orient,'  a  question  that  has  vexed 
diplomatists  for  the  last  century,  especially  the  diplomatists  of  those  states  which 
Mre  anxious  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire  fall  to  pieces,  that  they  may  enrich 
themselves  from  its  ruins.  It  has  become  very  popular  and  patriotic  of  late  to 
talk  of  disintegrating  many  of  the  existing  nations,  and  of  reorganizing  them 
upon  the  basis  of  a  common  origin  and  language.  If  this  principle  were  fully 
carried  out,  all  the  present  boundaries  of  countries  would  be  broken  up,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  reestablish  them  in  any  manner.  The 
whole  history  of  Europe,  since  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been  one  of 
conquests  and  emigrations.  This  principle  of  ^  nationalities '  grows  out  of  a 
misapplication  of  the  republican  doctrine  6f  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Its  only  feasible  application  to  European  questions  would  seem  to  be  that  where 
an  intelligent  people  of  a  common  origin  form  a  large  majority  of  a  country  and 
desire  to  form  a  separate  nation,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  with  a  proper 
regard,  of  course,  to  existing  treaties.  If  this  be  denied,  there  remains  the  last 
resort — the  right  of  revolution. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day.  It 
has  a  population  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  million  inhabitants,  and  includes  at 
least  fourteen  nationalities.  Of  these  the  Osmanlis*  or  Turks,  number  over 
thirteen  millions,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole.  Of  religions,  there  are  at 
least  eight  sects.  In  the  Empire  there  are  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  million, 
or  three-fifchs  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  ruling  power  is  in  the  majority,  both  by 
religion  and  ^  nationality.'  But  let  us  suppose  a  change  to  be  made.  It  must 
either  be  by  a  foreign  occupation  —  not  on  the  principle  of  *  nationality,'  or  by  a 
division  of  the  country  among  its  own  races.  In  the  former  case,  Russia  will 
take  Asia  Minor  and  a  large  portion  of  European  Turkey,  while  France  will 
take  as  a  luxurious  morsel  Syria  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Eng- 
land will  get  any  share  of  the  *  sick  man's  estate.'  For  Russia  to  occupy  this 
beautiful  country,  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  it  and  to  all  parties  concerned 
in  its  commerce  ;  that  she  could  hold  it,  except  as  a  military  and  subjected  pro- 
vince, no  one  would  assert  The  same  would  apply  to  the  French  occupation 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.     It  would  also  be  a  death-blow  to  British  interests  in 

*  OsMAHLis  meaDS  men,  or  followers  of  Othmah,  the  founder  of  the  naUon.  They  object  very  much 
to  the  name  of  Turks,  which  originally  means  harbarianf  and  which  name  they  apply  to  the  Turco< 
mans,  a  wild  tribe  of  the  interior. 
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India.     Russia  and  France  would  indeed  soon,  hj  mutual  codperation,  control 
Europe^  Asia  and  Africa. 

To  divide  the  Ottoman  Empire  among  the  resident  rmces,  would  be  a  task 
still  more  perplexing.  The  hope  of  the  Greeks  of  reconstnictiDg  the  old  Byzan- 
tine or  Greek  Empire,  with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  is  too  preposter- 
ous to  take  into  consideration,  even  if  it  were  to  be  desired.  And  if  a  division 
is  to  take  place,  who  is  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  country  would  be  allotted 
to  the  separate  races,  which  are  now  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  tiie 
Empire  as  their  tastes  or  interests  may  chance  to  draw  them  ?  The  whole 
question  seems  quite  too  chimerical  to  be  discussed.  The  Ottomans  are  the 
prevailing  and  ruling  race,  and  they  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  if  the  Ottomans  were  driven  from  Constantinople  back  into  Asia, 
anarchy  would  soon  break  out  and  peace  would  not  be  restored  till  they  were 
brought  back.  The  various  races  have  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  intelligence 
requisite  for  self-government  The  present  government  not  only  should,  but 
undoubtedly  will  remain  the  ruling  power  for  a  long  time  ;  how  long,  the  de- 
velopment of  future  events  must  decide.  Turkey  is  not  that  *  barrier  to  modem 
civilization '  that  many  would  have  us  believe.  She  is,  in  &ct,  the  only  dumnd 
through  which  that  civilization  can  be  carried  to  the  wild  races  of  Western 
Asia,  and  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Having  a  common  religion,  she  has  an  in- 
fluence over  those  tribes  that  Christian  nations  perhaps  never  would  obtain. 
She  can  thus  peacefully  introduce  among  them  the  reforms  she  has  begun  at 
the  capital  Let  the  reforms  commenced  by  the  last  two  sultans  be  carried  out 
by  the  present  sovereign  with  wisdom  and  energy,  and  followed  by  others 
judiciously  adopted,  and  Turkey  will  resume  and  retain  her  place  as  one  (tf  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

These  opinions  and  views  little  accord  with  those  usually  held,  but  they 
have  been  candidly  formed  and  frankly  expressed.  They  are  not  drawn  from  the 
perverted  and  interested  articles  that  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  n<^  are 
they  drawn  from  the  oft-repeated  copies  of  the  diaries  of  travellers,  who  have 
fallen  into  the  beaten  track  of  their  *  illustrious  predecessors,*  or  who  obtain  tfadr 
information  mostly  from  the  unprincipled  guides  and  dragomans  of  Qalata  and 
Pcra,  but  they  are  the  result  of  cautious  and  candid  examination,  and  are  also  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  and  intelligent  persons,  who  have  made 
this  country  their  residence  for  years.  They  have  been  written  with  no  inter- 
ests to  serve  and  no  party  to  please.  Not  that  Turkey  has  not  had,  and  has 
not  still,  her  faults  and  her  crimes.  She  has.  But  these,  and  these  alone,  are 
usually  held  up  to  the  public  view.  But  she  has  also  her  virtues,  and  she  de- 
serves to  have  them  known  and  appreciated.  And  as  we  said  at  the  commence^ 
mcnt  of  this  paper :  *  Americans  at  least  can  afford  to  be  honest  and  unbiased 
in  the  jiidgment  they  form.  Even  though  we  were  not  so  fiur  removed  from 
the  scene  of  contest  (the  Eastern  question)  that  our  vision  will  not  be  Minded 
by  any  important  effect  upon  our  material  interest  which  any  result  of  the 
question  may  produce,  yet  our  national  love  of  justice  and  equal  rights,  as 
well  as  a  Christian  regard  for  truth,  should  lead  us  to  take  a  candid  Tiew  of  tliSs^ 
Oriental  people,  and  give  them  the  credit  due  for  what  virtue  and  libeni  prib- 
ciples  they  really  do  possess.' 
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SECOND      PAPER. 

With  a  good-by  to  the  fair  land  of  France,  I  took  steamer  at  Marseilles. 
In  due  time  that  town  whose  hills  are  cleft  into  terraces  for  the  support  of 
stateliest  palaces,  and  whose  olive  and  vine-clad  gardens  are  overlooked  by  the 
grandly  colossal  statue  of  a  World  Discoverer,  while  Levantine-rigged  fleets 
serenely  ride  in  its  bluest  gleaming  bay — that  town  rightly  known  as  Genoa 
the  Superb  came  into  view.  Yet,  a  little  while  longer  and  I  was  briskly  peer- 
ing about  in  that  street  of  Arcades  by  the  water-side,  noting  the  wheelwrights, 
blacksmiths,  hucksters,  and  so  on,  all  driving  their  several  callings  in  their 
dim,  thickly-crowded  booths,  and  driving  them  most  quaintly  withal,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  highly  medisBval  fashion,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  experienced 
well-nigh  the  deepliest  searching  stroke  of  happiness  that  I  had  ever  known. 
For  it  was  at  the  close  of  morning  mass,  and  the  sex  in  tenderest,  clean-con- 
scienced  mood,  were  strolling  homeward,  all  black-eyed,  shapely,  of  rich,  red 
complexion,  and  wearing  that  famous  head-gear  of  veils  so  white,  so  delicate, 
and  so  gracefully  flowing,  that  each  wearer  seemeth  as  a  *  ladye  *  of  Fairy-Tale 
Castle,  or  Decameronian  Garden,  come  to  town,  to  be  thereafter  most  bliss- 
fully wedded  I  It  was,  indeed,  a  refreshing  spectacle,  and  the  more  so,  that 
one  inevitably  came  to  the  swift  conclusion,  that  in  at  least  one  part  of  the 
planet,  the  salient  features  of  the  Blessed  Opera,  and  still  more  blessed  Ballet, 
not  only  thrive  out  of  doors,  but  thrive  so  vigorously  as  to  become  the  normal 
condition  of  things.  But  alas  I  for  the  brevity  of  human  bliss  t  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  change  came  over  the  spurit  of  my  dreams ;  since  I  speedily  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  heavenly  veil,  each  female  sported  beneath  her  skirts 
a  pair  of  at  once  the  most  common-place  and  the  very  longest  of  cotton  '  inex- 
pressibles,* so  long,  in  fact,  that  not  even  one  jot  or  tittle  of  ankle  or  instep, 
much  less,  of  course,  of  well-turned  *■  limb,'  could  I  see.  This  enormity  com- 
ported so  ill  with  my  sense  of  operatical  propriety,  that  for  once  in  my  life,  at 
all  events,  I  was  *  positively  shocked,'  and  in  the  end  spoke  to  my  companion, 
saying :  ^  De  Smith,  thou  with  me  faithfuUest  worshipper  of  *  God's  last,  best 
gift,'  we  are,  indeed,  wretched,  confoundedly  so.  Let  us  make  ourselves  en- 
tirely sa  Let  us  hasten  and  waste  the  days  among  the  pictures  and  statues  at 
Rome.'  Whereupon  we  went.  To  be  sure,  our  route  was  a  round-about  one, 
but  I  fear  the  Inexpressible  plague  was  upon  us  all  the  while ;  at  least,  it  ren- 
dered perfectly  inoperative  at  Milan,  sundry  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  divinest  of  black  veils,  which  are  worn  by  the  women  there,  as  their 
Genoese  sisters  wear  the  white  ones ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  sex  a  great  deal  on  my  way,  as  the  naughty  creatures  were  for  the 
time  out  of  my  books.  When  we  reached  the  Eternal  City,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas.      On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning  thereof  I  went  to  Si 
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Peter^s,  for  the  Pope  was  to  be  there,  and  the  times  in  general  thereabouts  pro- 
mised to  be  both  lively  and  unique.  I  found  the  church  fiurly  filled,  the  throng 
mainly  comprising  English,  Americans,  the  various  species  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  ranks  of  French  soldiers — this  last  tribe  constituting  a  sort  of 
armed  constabulary  for  the  nonce.  As  a  grand  burst  of  dramatic  <rhftTifing 
broke  from  the  main  choir,  I  was  moved  to  draw  near  thereto,  and  let  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  work  upon  me.  While  the  spell  was  stealing  o'er  me,  and 
while  I  was  gently  swaying  back  and  forth  under  its  influence,  as  all  people  do 
who  take  thought  to  behave  properly  under  the  like  drcomstances,  I  auddenly 
became  aware  of  a  female  figure,  with  baby  in  arms,  sitting  on  a  flight  of  altar- 
steps  near  by,  which  figure  was  so  noticeable  in  itself  and  so  diflBsrent  from 
every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  known  before,  that  I  directly  forgot  the 
music,  the  mutilated  wretches  who  sing  it,  and  all,  indeed,  belonging  to  it,  to 
furtively  survey  the  dear.  Well,  she  was  '  both  comely  and  tall,'  as  the  song 
says,  with  a  clear,  creamy,  swarthy  complexion,  in  flust,  just  that  complexion 
which  distinguishes  the  flowers  of  our  American  swamp  magnolia,  with  great 
width  of  shoulder  and  hip,  and  rare  depth  of  bosom.  Her  eyes  were  not  pro- 
perly speaking  eyes  —  they  were  two  large,  coal-blaek  stars,  wiUi  whose  rays 
the  longest  swart  eye-lashes  intermingled.  And  though  her  person  was  thus 
striking,  her  garb  was  still  more  so.  Her  skirt  was  of  changeable  yellowish 
silk,  relieved  with  a  fanciful  apron,  if  I  remember  aright^  of  white ;  her  bodice 
was  a  hussar's  flaming  red  jacket,  with  sleeves  plenteously  slashed  with  gold ; 
while  a  gayest-flowered  shawl  was  artfully  swung  (secured  by  sundiy  pins,  as 
I  saw)  across  her  back.  But  this  was  not  all.  She  wore  about  bar  nedc  a 
chain  of  gold  and  also  a  string  of  coral  beads,  both  of  m<tet  florid  description ; 
the  longest  of  showy  ear-rings  swung  fr^om  her  ears ;  a  sword-l&e  bodkin  of 
silver,  with  something  on  its  handle  reminding  one  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise  of  the 
old  picture-books,  fiishioned  of  silver-wire  tasseling  and  red  feathers,  Burmouuted 
the  thick  folds  of  her  raven-black  hind-hair ;  and  eadi  one  of  her  flngws 
owned — it  is  as  true  as  gospel,  Ma'am — seven  or  ei^t  lings  i^iiebei  As- 
suredly she  was  a  show  —  a  glittering,  fancifiil '  show.  But^  after  all|  the  noik 
and  station  in  life  of  so  singular  a  being,  was  not  without  deep  interest  to  ney 
and  this  I  could  in  nowise  define.  At  first,  she  suggested  thoagfate. of  brigand 
sweet-hearts,  gipsy  brides,  and  the  opera.  But  these  ultra  romaatie  oonoep- 
tions  I  of  coiu*se  immediately  pooh-poohed  and  banished.  Then  I  adced  mjMl^ 
*  Is  she  not  perhaps  some  spectacle  specially  devised  for  the  ocoasioa  f  a  miiiiio 
Madonna,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?  And  will  not  properly  selected  penons  m 
due  season  enact  a  round  of  reverences  before  her  ?  But,  in  answer  to  theee  lor* 
mises,  the  &ir  one  herself  did  not  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  way  at  all  iiiiriiiiiisl 
to  her.  She  tended  her  baby  when  it  needed  nursing  with  perfidet  i 
nay,  when  she  at  last  discerned  how  closely  she  was  the  obserred  of*«  < 
graceless  foreigner  at  hand,  she,  slily,  it  is  true,  but  visibly  dmdUed^  Iwas 
puzzled  most  severely.  ■ :. 

But  finally,  the  Pope  finished  his  shoulder-high  paUmqcda-ride' i^  wad. 
down  the  church ;  the  soldiers  rose  from  their  knees,  the  simultaneoiuiehag  of 
their  musket-butts  resounding  on  the  marble  paTement  like 
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while,  whereupon  an  Italian  '  Jeems,'  sweltering  beneath  the  most  extensive 
white  box-coat  I  ever  saw,  so  extensive,  in  fitct,  that  it  trailed  behind  him 
skirt-like  on  the  floor,  drew  near  to  the  £uicifull j-adomed  female  and  dropped 
a  word  in  her^Hear.  With  which  intimation  the  fancifullj-adomed  arose  and  ar- 
ranged her  petticoats,  (giving  proof  that  she  was  sans  'inexpressibles,'  I  re- 
joice to  say,)  when  Jeems  planted  himself  some  ten  feet  in  front  of  her  and 
stood  stiff,  bolt  upright  Indubitably,  something  was  about  to  be  done.  With 
the  lapse  of  a  moment  or  two,  a  lady  dressed  in  severest  black,  (all  the  so-called 
ladies  who  attend  St  Peter's  on  its  high-tides,  are  thus  arrayed,)  appeared  in 
the  distance,  and  bowing  and  smiling  to  the  other  ladies  who  were  beginning  to 
put  themselves  in  motion,  made  a  significant  gesture  with  her  hand ;  the  which 
being  seen  by  Jeems,  he  sailed  grandiosely  after  his  mistress  toward  the  church- 
door,  being  followed  at  the  right  interval  by  the  fancifully-adorned,  who  was  thus 
dearly  proclaimed  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  'suwioe,'  and  a  Roman  'Mary  Hann.' 
Incited  by  my  altogether  pleasing  observations  in  vast-spreading  St  Peter's, 
I  was  fiiin  to  continue  my  investigations  among  the  Roman  worn  en.  The  lo- 
cality where  the  stranger  most  freely  sees  those  of  the  higher  class,  is  on  that 
breezy,  palm-studded  drive  and  promenade,  known  as  the  Pincian  Hill.  Here 
the  select  dears  display  themselves  at  about  four  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  rare  occasions  riding,  but  most  usually  driving  in  open  caleche,  soft  wind- 
music  (from  a  military  band  near  by)  timing  their  pace  the  while.  Many 
Americans  gathering  their  ideas  from  the  opera  and  other  moving  dramatic 
works,  are  of  belief  that  the  Italian  Marchioness  or  Countess  is  beautiful  of 
necessity ;  just  as  the  turtle-dove  is  (or  passes  for  being)  faithful,  the  lamb 
sportive,  the  babe  prattling,  and  so  forth.  Accept  my  assertion  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, good  friends,  when  I  declare  that  this  is  nowise  the  case.  Our  Coun- 
tess may  have  noticeably  fine  black  eyes,  the  like  sort  of  hair,  and  passably 
good  teeth.  That  is  alL  Her  sh^>e  is  commonly  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bad :  't  is  of  the  medium  quality  in  these  respects.  But  what  will  charm  you 
the  least  in  her  appearance,  is  the  unfortunate  make  of  her  nasal  structure. 
Verily,  it  is  no  high-bred  looking  '  classical,'  thin-nostriled  feature  this,  but  for 
the  most  part,  is  either  in  Jew-like  guise,  with  an  uncanny  bend  therein,  or 
too  roundly  adipose  and  knob-like  on  the  end  thereo£  Cruel  fate,  which  by 
thus  spoiling  her  'beak,'  sternly,  nay,  inexorably  forbids  the  most  impassioned 
admirer  likening  the  Countess  to  Venus,  or  a  goddess  of  any  kind  I  As  for  her 
complexion,  it  is  paUid ;  and  her  hands  and  feet  will  set  nobody  crazy.  Her 
air  is  deddedly  guarded  and  reserved.  Why  it  is,  I  do  not  fully  know,  from 
what  baleful  influence  it  springs  I  cannot  wholly  tell,  (though  I  might,  indeed, 
[peculate  on  the  topic,)  but  frankness,  that  spiritual  jewel  of  purest  ray,  is  to 
be  noted  but  very  little  of  the  Roman  fair,  and  hence^  when  the  Countess  is 
conveyed  about  and  about  on  the  palm-studded  Pincian,  without  any  other  ex- 
pression than  that  of  '  keeping  dark,'  she  is  but  true  to  the  manner  of  her 
guild.  Her  dress  is  of  sombre  color,  devised  in  the  Parisian  style,  but  alat  I 
not  worn  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  dash  and  grace  of  the  original,  as  tiie 
veriest  snob  instantly  detects.  Again,  she  follows  the  Parisian  standard  in 
another  particular,  namdy,  she  has  painted  eyes.    Let  us  be  thankful  that  the 
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march  of  civilization  is  of  the  irrepressible  nature,  and  thus  briefly  get  rid  of  a 
didactic  essay,  by  way  of  digression !  As  the  Countess  addresses  a  firiend, 
naturally,  it  is  effected  as  far  as  possible,  with  that  demeanor  of  simulated  in- 
difference, to  which  the  baleful  influence  above  adverted  to  compels  her,  but 
still  there  are  times  when  the  impassioned  life  lying  at  the  root  of  her  being 
forces  the  spell,  and  you  mark  my  lady  putting  her  statement  with  energy  and 
sparkling  glance,  and  as  well  bringing  to  aid  a  variety  of  most  characteristic 
and  not  ungraceful  gestures  of  the  hand.  Her  physical  health  is  usually 
sound,  that  is,  it  may  be  called  so.  Still,  I  saw  one  or  two  of  her  sister- 
hood, who  much  after  the  manner  of  sundry  of  our  American  married  ladies, 
looked  peaked  and  of  transparent  blue-veined  aspect,  breeding  suspidons  touch- 
ing them  of  over-fecundity  and  nervousness ;  and  further,  I  likewise  saw  one 
or  two  of  her  sisterhood,  who  also,  like  sundry  of  our  younger  American  town- 
bred  women,  seemed  sunk  in  uttermost  *  softness,'  and  as  though  they^  lived  on 
moon-light,  dreams  and  cream.  These  latter  specimens  surprised  me  very 
greatly.  I  did  not  look  for  such  a  thing  on  Tiber's  ^  robustious  banks,*  and  I 
certainly  saw  no  such  thing  on  the  shores  of  what  we  will  call,  by  courtesy, 
the  flashing  Seine. 

The  Countess  rideth  abroad  with  her  dog.  Not  always,  to  be  sure,  but 
very  frequently.  I  think  I  may  safely  observe,  by  way  of  a  generalization, 
that  a  fondness  for  the  rheumy-eyed  poodle  is  pecidiar  to  the  women  of  Latin 
stock.  She  also — at  least  I  saw  her  do  the  thing  once  —  taketh  parrots  and 
chaffinches  on  long  journeys  with  her.  She  so  loveth  pets  of  this  kind,  that 
she  cannot  be  comforted  to  leave  them  at  home.  But  whether  she  fares 
lengthily  or  briefly,  there  is  one  thing  that  she  will  assuredly  leave  behind, 
and  this  is  her  daughter.  0  you  Anna  Matilda !  and  you  Sarah  Jane !  give  ear 
that  ye  may  hear.  Tou,  who  under  the  safe-guard  of  the  ever  blessed  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  snub  your  mothers  ;  run  up  bills  at  stores ;  receive  and 
entertain  *  the  men '  in  the  summer  twilight  of  the  best  parlor ;  flirt  your  fill 
in  the  streets ;  and  get '  engaged '  as  Heaven  and  your  own  sapient  minds  see 
fit  to  ordain ;  and  in  short,  who  take  all  the  precedence  to  yourselves  possible ; 
be  joyous  in  your  joy,  and  above  all,  sound  a  particularly  exultant  halleligah, 
in  that  your  native  banner  is  star-spangled  and  not  the  tri-color  which  would 
proclaim  your  land  Italian  I  For  if  it  were,  your  strait  would  be  hard.  In- 
stead of  snubbing  your  ^  Mas '  all  unscathed,  the  scale  would  be  turned  and  you 
would  be  the  one  that  would  be  snubbed,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  even  got  under 
foot  out  of  hand.  Instead  of  running  up  bills  at  stores,  you  would  have  neither 
money  nor  trust ;  zero  would  be  the  figure  wherewith  to  express  your  mercan- 
tile transactions  of  all  kinds,  save  now  and  then  a  light  purchase  of  candy. 
Instead  of  receiving  and  entertaining  *  the  men '  in  the  tender  gloaming  of  the 
summer  parlor,  the  only  males  who  would  be  allowed  to  come  near  you — tiie 
naturally  dissolute  being  that  you  are  held  to  be — would  be  your  Pa^  yonr 
confessor,  and  yoiu-  younger  brothers,  who  are  hoped  to  have  no  harm  to  yon 
in  them.  Instead  of  flirting  in  the  streets,  you  would,  in  the  first  place^  be 
kept  out  of  the  streets,  except  on  about  three  occasions  during  the  year,  and 
on  these  you  would  be  forced  to  avert  your  eyes  firom  every  pair  of  pmtakKma. 
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you  encountered.  Instead  of  contracting  your  *  engagement  *  as  you  saw  fit, 
it  would  be  done  by  family  conclave,  wherein  your  opinion  would  go  for 
nothing  ;  and  whether  you  married  a  man  of  twice  your  age,  or  became, 
as  it  is  blasphemously  called,  a  bride  of  the  Church,  to  be  incontinently 
thrust  into  a  convent  for  good,  and  all,  is  a  question  solely  of  family  policy. 
This,  my  dear  Miss  Anna  Matilda  and  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  is  the  difference 
between  being  an  American  girl  and  an  Italian.  In  brief^  an  Italian  girl, 
or  a  Roman  one,  at  least,  is  distrusted  on  every  hand,  watched  on  every 
hand,  and  tyrannized  over  on  every  hand.  In  view  that  these  are  some 
of  the  conditions  of  her  life,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  she  should  by  degrees 
contract  the  habit  of  wearing  a  covert  look  ?  Not  so  very  ;  and  though  many 
an  irate  bachelor  may  wish,  and  with  good  grounds  too,  that  our  Yankee 
girldom  might  be  somewhat  repressed,  yet  this  case  of  Italian  maidenhood  is 
altogether  too  bad.  Help,  good  Lord,  thy  children  do  not  consider  I  The 
Countess,  therefore,  leaveth  her  daughter  in  a  place  of  durance  and  taketh  her 
not  abroad.  Her  usual  human  companion  is  her  aunt,  her  maid,  her  sister, 
her  mother ;  though  once  in  a  while,  her  husband  sees  fit  to  accompany  her. 
Certain  signs  that  you  detect,  coupled  with  certain  facts  that  come  to  your  ken, 
make  it  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  she  cares  very  particularly  for  this  husband 
of  hers,  or  that  commonly,  any  thing  more  than  the  want  of  opportunity  pre- 
vents her  consoling  herself  with  some  one  else.  Her  religious  views  will  not 
prevent  her,  at  all  events.  Not  but  what  she  is  religious  —  religious  even  up 
to  the  eyes.  But  her  religion  (and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  one  at  all 
*  sharp '  to  take  the  measure  of  it)  consists  in  the  faith  that  a  fat  old  Italian 
gentleman  is  a  Pontiff  of  heavenly  purity  and  infallibility ;  that  the  parroco,  or 
parish  priest,  is  a  creature  to  be  held  in  deepest  awe ;  that  at  stated  times  one 
must  be  giving  of  alms,  (the  sole  good  article  in  her  whole  creed ;)  and  that 
when  you  are  riding  in  the  Campagna  cars,  (where  I  actually  saw  the  thing 
done,)  or  threading  the  pokerish  passes  of  the  Appenine  pine-woods,  (where  I 
heard  of  the  thing  being  done,)  a  sign  of  the  cross  reverently  made  on  the 
breast,  will  forbid  accidents  and  stay  bugaboos.  We  can  now  afford  to  leave 
the  Countess  and  see  what  awaits  us  in  less  exalted  circles. 

The  Roman  women  of  middle  rank  are  not  altogether  so  protrusive  in  their 
sphere,  as  the  like  women  of  French  towns.  They  by  no  means  drive  the  men 
entirely  out  of  the  business  field,  as  do  the  Gallic  burghesses,  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  to  be  freely  seen  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  places.  As  for 
their  appearance,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better-looking  than  the  female 
Orsinis,  Corsinis,  Borgheses,  and  so  on,  having,  in  addition  to  the  fine  black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  good  teeth,  to  be  seen  of  those  aristoerates^  notably  superior 
forms.  In  particular,  they  have  beautiful  arms,  necks  and  shoulders  :  long, 
luxurious  descents  not  being  theirs,  to  enervate  and  emaciate,  in  th^se  respects. 
Their  garb  is  of  the  French  pattern,  but  sad  in  tone,  and  when  you  call  it 
passably  neat,  you  give  it  all  the  praise  it  will  bear.  They  do  not  shine  as 
shop-keepers ;  they  were  not  made  for  the  vocation,  and  hence  do  not  fit  there- 
unto. Not  but  what  they  have  intelligence  enough,  and  are  even  sufficiently 
unprincipled — as  will  at  last  become  manifest — but  they  have  not  the  light, 
dexterous  turn  of  the  French  women,  or  in  other  words,  they  lack  the  all- 
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conquering  tact  of  that  tribe  in  the  management  of  every  yariotj'  of  detail. 
Their  minds  are  concentratiFe.  They  impress  you  as  if  they  could,  on  a  pinch, 
deliver  themselves  of  a  covp  d^  main  that  would  raise  a  row  in  the  world.  And 
as  one  evidence  of  this  concentrative  tendency,  I  saw  several  of  them  who  kept 
shops  for  the  sale  of  time-pieces,  engaged  in  the  intricate  occupation  of  watch- 
making, a  thing  which  at  least  I  never  saw  in  France,  and  which  I  greatly 
doubt  me,  is  not  to  be  seen  there  in  other  than  perhaps  isolated  cases.  Their 
ordinary  manner  is  thoughtfully  undemonstrative,  as  it  is  bound  to  be.  But  do 
you  but  speak  the  right  word — and  you  cannot  fail  to  do  it  at  last,  if  yon  follow 
a  certain  well-known  lady^s  prescription  and  *  make  an  effort  *  —  and  you  see  a 
change,  my  friend.  Those  swart  eyes  flash ;  that  full,  stately  form  becomes 
elastic ;  those  shapely  fingers  grow  eloquent ;  and  above  all,  that  Roman  throat 
delivers  itself  in  a  voice  which  for  richness,  flexibility  and  sweetness  Is  with> 
out  compare  among  all  the  speech,  and  much  of  the  music  known  among  men. 
Yes,  the  Bocca  Romana  —  the  Roman  mouth  —  deserves  every  whit  of  its 
fame ;  and  you  who  wonder  why  opera-singers  are  so  prone  to  be  of  the  Italian 
race,  will  have  less  wonder  anent  this  same  proclivity,  when,  as  on  your  rounds 
through  the  Eternal  City,  you  are  not  unfrequently  besought  to  buy  shirtfi, 
^  done  up '  with  rare  ungainliness,  and  rolling-pin  built  (and  therefore  inef- 
fectual) segars,  in  sweetest  recitative  and  joreghiera.  The  spiritiud  picture  pre- 
sented by  such  of  these  women  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  —  though 
it  is  proper  to  confess,  they  were  but  few  —  was  a  funny  one,  to  say  the  least 
Their  sentiments  were  what  popular  gossip  affects  to  term  '  liberaL'  That  is 
to  say,  I  became  apprised  that,  although  they  went  to  mass  and  confession, 
gave  alms,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  taught  Sabbathnschool,  all  at  the 
behest  of  the  hierarchy,  they  still  ridiculed  most  laws  of  any  real  g^ostlinesa, 
and  held  a  mess  of  pottage  to  be  the  chief  thing,  and  not  the  way  you  came 
by  it  Again,  to  such  queer  refinements  had  their  logic  got^  that  I  fiirther  found 
that  they  esteemed  marked  looseness  of  character,  in  nowise  incompatible  wifii 
high  self-respect  Of  a  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cooks  spiritual  df  the 
Papal  seat,  in  their  over-grown  abundance  —  and  whether  Franciscan,  Domini- 
can, or  other,  they  are  actually  to  be  counted  by  regiments — have  not  only 
spoilt  their  broth,  but  even  turned  much  of  it  into  unbearable  slops.  No 
deeper  in  the  mixture  let  us  poke. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  leave  the  Roman  middle^class  wo- 
men, without  for  a  moment  paying  our  respects  to  the  P<»drona  — ^^  as  I  found 
her,  at  least — which  person  is  the  lady  of  whom  you  rent  your  rooms ;  Sitioe 
by  this  means  we  shall  gain  a  glimpse  at  Roman  domestic  lii^  The  Padr^ha 
comes  by  her  house  by  renting  it  herself ;  either  of  Prince  Borghese^  Bosp%- 
liesi,  or  Torlonia,  who,  I  should  think,  from  the  stories  told  of  their  posses- 
sions, owned  about  all  Rome.  It  is  a  five  or  six-storied,  'rough-cast^*  tttfc- 
built  mansion,  with  court-yard,  in  the  European  style,  and  stands,  let  ns  si^, 
either  in  the  Corso^  or  Piazza  di  Spagna^  Rippetta,  or  parts  a^acent  thereto. 
Its  mistress  rents  it  by  floors,  to  lodgers  pure  and  simple ;  and  maktis  i^iil- 
ever  profit  she  can  by  the  transaction.  She  passes  for  a  woman  6t  wondolbl 
*  faculty,'  the  Padrona^  and  moreover,  she  firmly  believes  such  to  be'tiiie'dsha 
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herself :  a  comfortable  fact,  to  say  the  least,  in  all  things  sweetly  consoling. 
She  is  —  naturally  —  married,  and  in  age  any  where  from  thirty  to  fifty.  Her 
complexion  is  perforce  of  swart  and  durable  quality,  and  you  may  safely  bet 
that  she  measures  forty  inches  in  girth,  under  her  arms,  and  is  withal  as 
strong  as  a  horse.  As  she  shows  you  over  her  house,  preparatory  to  your  ac- 
cepting lodgment  therein,  you  observe  that  she  has  furnished  it  in  a  taw- 
dry, shabby-genteel,  Parisian  fashion,  such  being  her  taste;  and  further, 
that  should  she  encounter  any  little  accumulations  of  dust  or  dirt,  during  the 
passage,  she  is  in  nowise  abashed  thereat,  such  being  her  nature.  When  you 
have  selected  your  rooms,  and  paid  your  month's  dues  in  advance,  after  the 
Roman  custom  at  such  times,  she  feels  it  incumbent  on  herself  to  conduce  to 
your  physical  comfort  in  every  way ;  and  also  (putting  by  her  usual  reserve) 
proffers  various  little  dishes  of  chat  wherewith  to  aid  your  entertainment  of 
mind :  the  which  offerings  you  all  the  more  readily  accept,  when  reflecting  that 
whether  they  entertain  you  or  not,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  value,  through 
the  opportunity  they  afford  of  fathoming  the  lady's  ways,  and  sifting  her 
opinion.  One  thing  leading  to  another,  then,  you  discover  that  the  Tadfona 
begins  the  day  betimes :  in  the  winter  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  in  summer 
even  by  sunrise  itself.  Her  first  business  is  to  fortify  herself  with  a  cup  of 
eaft  noiVj  and  then  trip  it  to  mass.  Her  devotions  over,  she  returns  to  par- 
take of  what  we  should  call  breakfast,  but  what  is  in  reality  just  the  *  colla- 
tion,' (eolazione,)  as  Italians  name  it ;  made  up  as  it  mainly  is  of  bread,  cheap 
wine,  and  whatever  fruit  is  procurable.  This  sumptuous  meal  finished,  she 
sets  her  domestic,  either  man  or  woman,  to  making  the  lodgers'  beds,  (fancy  a 
hulking,  bewhiskered,  white-aproned  wretch  making  your  bed,  good  reader, 
and  thus  recognize  that  it  is  by  no  means  all  poetry,  this  sojourning  in  foreign 
lands,)  and  like  any  solid  Mistress  Jones  or  Brown,  of  our  latitude,  hies  forth 
to  market.  But  if  she  goes  to  market,  like  Mrs.  Brown  or  Jones,  she  does 
not,  by  a  very  great  deal,  purchase  marketing  like  unto  that  of  those  ladies ; 
for  first,  she  wends  to  the  baker's,  for  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread ;  then  to  the  oil- 
merchant's,  for  a  cruse  or  measure  of  oil ;  then  to  the  wine-merchant's,  for  sun- 
dry bottles  of  a  white  and  red  mouldy  cider,  that  is  conventionally  known  as 
wine ;  then  to  the  most  dirty  and  picturesque  Piazza  Navona^  for  a  few  car- 
rots, a  ca]^bage  or  two,  some  broccoli,  a  little  lettuce,  a  tiny  joint  or  knuckle  of 
meat,  and  haply  a  handful  of  snails,  and  a  pint  of  chickens'  heads,  all  which 
are  in  one  way  or  other  got  to  the  place  of  their  destination ;  the  bread,  meat, 
and  vegetables,  to  do  duty  after  their  several  capacities  as  soup  and  salad, 
the  perchance  ventured  upon  snails,  and  chicken  occiputs,  to  be  stewed,  and 
served  as  side-dishes ;  the  wine  to  wash  the  solid  banquet  down  withal ;  and 
the  oil  to  serve  as  salad-dressing,  and  likewise  food  for  certain  household 
lamps,  which,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  a  pair  or  more  of  metallic  bowls, 
(wherein  the  wick  is  set  afloat,)  that  are  affixed  to  &  brazen  rod,  terminating 
in  a  ring,  whereby  the  implement  is  borne  about  or  suspended,  constitute  Im 
objet  as  noticeable  as  any  that  you  see  in  Rome.  The  fkmily-dinner  comes  off 
at  any  time  fr^m  twelve  o'clock  till  three ;  at  the  end  whereof^  if  it  be  sittnmer, 
oar  housewife  (as  well  as  every  other  mortal  about  the  house)  flings  hersdf  on 
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the  bed  for  a  nap ;  while,  if  it  be  winter,  she  calls  her  daughters,  (who,  by- 
the-by,  are  but  mythical  existences  to  you,)  the  best  frocks  and  petticoats  we 
have  are  huddled  on,  and  we  sally  forth  into  the  streets,  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine till  vespers.  With  the  evening-tide,  should  the  weather  be  chilly,  the 
ladies  gather  in  the  kitchen,  or  some  one  of  their  bed-rooms,  each  hugging  to 
her  lap  an  earthen-ware  utensil,  like  imto  a  kind  of  hand-basket^  wherein  about 
a  quart  of  embers  glow ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  calling  fitihlly  to  the  domestic 
for  bits  of  bread,  and  the  indispensable  cups  of  ci]^  now;  and  in  this  most 
weak  imitation  of  the  '  assembled  family  circle,'  (fearful  words  to  Anglo-Saxon 
ears  I)  they  Moaf'  away  the  hours  till  bed-time.  In  summer,  this  evening 
period  passes  rather  more  comfortably  to  the  Fadrona^  if  not  to  her  tabooed 
daughters ;  for  then  the  good  dame,  in  a  sly  way,  makes  as  well  as  receives  a 
certain  share  of  visits,  and  even  becomes  aware  of  a  good  deal  of  gossip  and 
flirtation ;  for  both  of  which  latter,  she,  woman-like,  has  the  liveliest  gust  a 
Such,  interspersed  with  going  once  in  a  while  to  the  theatre,  to  the  great  reli- 
gious celebrations,  and  to  the  public  drawing  of  a  lottery,  is  the  Padrandii 
life.  She  sews  but  rarely  ;  she  bakes  and  brews  not ;  she  cooks  no  further 
than  a  little  boiling  and  stewing  over  a  diminutive  furnace,  set  beneath  the 
kitchen  chimney-opening,  constitute  cooking ;  and  especially  she  washes  not, 
since,  as  all  the  world  is  aware,  or  ought  to  be,  this  performance  is  effected 
only  at  distant  intervals  in  Rome,  and  then  but  by  washer-women  living  in  the 
suburbs,  who  cleanse  such  vast  quantities  of  clothes  at  once  that  when  they 
are  hung  out  to  dry,  it  seems  as  if  the  Eternal  City  was  as  well  the  chief  place 
on  earth,  for  the  purification  of  soiled  linen,  as  for  the  purification  of  souls. 
And  neither,  I  regret  to  say,  does  oiu:  Fadrona  read  or  write.  The  diances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  she  is  ignorant  to  the  uttermost  of  these  arts.  But  if  she 
even  is  not,  she  will  engage  herself  therewith  with  exceeding  seldomness. 
Further,  she  is  without  mentionable  thrift  or  management  All  her  work 
seems  lying  at  loose  ends.  Yet,  true  to  her  type,  she  is  by  no  means  without 
the  appearance  of  ability,  or,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  belief  that  she  owns  it ; 
and  as  she  discourses  to  you  of  her  doings,  she  puts  on  the  expression,  as 
though  she  moved  mountains  every  day.  To  sum  up  her  endowments  on  this 
head,  she  has  been  but  poorly  bred,  and  if  that  her  endeavors  but  yield  her 
passably  genteel  clothing  for  herself  and  daughters,  a  stomach  without  actual 
emptiness,  and  peradventure  a  monthly  lottery-ticket,  she  calls  hersdf  well  o£ 
Her  relations  with  her  husband  are  generally  proper ;  that  is  to  say,  the  twain 
dwell  together  without  coming  to  blows.  And  in  order  to  insure  this  happy 
state,  they  live  as  far  as  possible  entirely  separate,  owning  different  apartments 
by  night,  and  also  different  pursuits  by  day.  For  indeed,  the  Fctdnma  finds 
her  husband  a  bore  rather  than  otherwise,  and  thus  this  swain  diverts  himself 
in  distant  meadows ;  but  in  what  way  his  capers  peculiarly  run,  is  more  tiiata 
I  can  divulge.  As  for  her  children  she  of  course,  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  them.  Her  son,  with  Heaven's  blessings,  may,  she  thinks,  perhaps  get  to 
be  a  clerk.  Her  daughters  will,  alas  t  be  without  dowry  —  one  is  sad!/ 
forced  to  the  conviction,  that  every  body  flees  from  portionless  girls,  now-ft* 
days  —  (true  in  more  senses  than  one,  0  Fadrona  f)    Yet,  people  iniist  Siml;  - 
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well,  we  do  n't  know ;  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  But  the  dame  is  not  with- 
out guidance  in  her  difficulties,  for  the  priest  keeps  her  and  her  progeny  — par- 
ticularly the  female  part  of  it  —  under  lynx-like  supervision,  gives  whatever 
advice  he  sees  fit ;  and,  above  all,  proves  that  it  is  for  her  chief  interest  to  be 
prompt  at  the  confession-box,  and  devoutly  fulfil  all  churchly  duty.  Yet, 
as  we  already  know,  she  is  of  a  class  who  do  not  placidly  comply  with  the 
pastoral  direction.  She  has  long  since  reasoned  it  out  very  well,  that  the 
parochial  ^  Gentle  Shepherd '  is  no  shepherd  at  all,  but  more  like  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing ;  and  if  she  prays  at  any  time,  with  the  smallest  sincerity,  it 
is  for  the  end  of  his  guidance.  Still,  she  has  not  quite  rid  herself  of  other  su- 
perstition, though  she  may  have  broken  through  that  particular  form  of  the 
same,  which  would  affirm  the  infallibility  of  the  priesthood.  She  has  full  Ikith 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  '  Evil  Eye.'  Also,  through  dreams  and  other 
mystic  manifestations,  she  knows  when  to  buy  lottery-tickets,  and  engage  in 
sundry  more  of  her  highest  enterprises.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  indeed  over ; 
but  that  of  bugabooism  would  seem  to  have  more  vitality.  And  yet,  if  the 
dame's  weak-mindedness  went  no  farther,  it  would  be  well  —  but  it  unfortu- 
nately does  go  much  farther.  She  has  actually  no  true  apprehension  of  the 
higher  ways  of  life.  When,  on  some  fine  day,  a  splenetic  word -drives  you  to 
reproving  her  concerning  some  of  her  grosser  shortcomings,  she  will  sing  it 
out  to  you,  all  laughingly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  an  air,  nevertheless,  that  as- 
sures you  that  she  more  than  half-believes  her  conclusion:  *OhI  yes.  Big- 
nore^  't  is  no  doubt,  as  you  say,  a  great  thing  to  live  aright,  but  so  that  nobody 
finds  it  out,  where  is  the  harm  of  once  in  a  while  doing  otherwise,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? '  In  short,  the  Padrona  is  a  bemuddled  individufd,  as  well  as 
one  naturally  a  little  ^  ornary,'  as  certain  of  the  Philadelphians  expressively  say ; 
and  I  can  just  now  think  of  nothing  that  would  do  her  half  as  much  good  as 
tiie  wholesome  shock  of  a  sound  Puritanical  spanking. 

But  it  is  in  the  streets,  after  all,  that  one  encounters  the  most  purely  pleasing 
pictures  of  Roman  female  life,  and  this  entertainment  is  afforded  by  the  class  that 
we  will,  in  a  general  way,  christen  Peasantesses.  Curiously  enough,  your  Amer- 
ican eye  detects  a  few  faces  among  these,  bringing  the  features  of  your  sweet- 
hearts at  home  to  mind.  For  indeed,  you  wander  forth  to  see,  now  and  then, 
fiices  with  soft  brown  eyes,  soft  brown  hair,  and  lines  of  cheek  and  brow  of  a 
gentle  oval.  The  only  difference  is,  that  these  Roman  visages  are  somewhat  less 
delicate  and  fiiir-skinned,  as  a  rule,  than  their  fellows  at  home ;  and  when  closely 
scanned,  reveal  greater  powers  of  life  and  endurance.  But  the  shapes  of  these 
women  are  by  no  means  American.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  generally  inclined 
to  stoutness,  but  they  are  still,  firom  head  to  toe,  of  fibrous  cast,  and  wear 
the  plainest  look  of  a  marked  degree  of  toughness.  Most  naturally  this  tyi>e 
of  the  Italian  fair  is  a  highly  pleasing  one  to  the  itinerant  Brother  Jonathan. 
They  recall  with  wonderful  vividness  the  image  of  some  cherished  Fanny  or 
Lizzy  of  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  and  then  they  are  to  be  admired  on 
the  part  of  their  own  gifts.  Again,  you  meet  consorting  with  this  sisterhood, 
short-statured,  broad-backed,  broad-cheeked,  large-toothed  women,  whose  arms 
and  limbs  are  of  the  hugest,  whose  eyes  and  hair  are  of  the  blackest,  and 
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whose  skin  is  yellow,  though  a  little  pallid  withal  This  kind  of  '  weaker  ves- 
sel *  is  very  oommon  indeed  in  Rome,  and  I  judge  them  to  be  the  true  wom&a. 
of  the  at  present  predominant  Roman  people.  Obviously  they  do  not  bring 
one  to  death's  door  through  admiration  for  what  the  poeticaUy-^ninded  would 
call  their  *  charms,'  though  he  that  suffers  with  a  latent  injBpiration  to  *  polish 
off'  the  redoubtable  Benicia  Boy,  could  among  this  tribe  find  a  lady-love,  with 
whom  if  he  did  but  *  cement  a  union'  of  the  least  practical  force,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  imdertako  the  certain  accomplishment  of  his  darling  project,  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  that  the  etiquette  of  The  Ring  would  allow.  But  if 
strength  is  the  badge  of  this  set  of  fair  ones,  it  is  likewise  owned  in  an  equal 
degree  by  another  set,  together  with  other  qualities  to  the  full  as  noteworUiy. 
I  refer  to  the  women  of  the  ever-renowned  Tnuteverini.  These,  as  every 
body  is  aware,  are  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  district  named  the  TragUnere^  or 
Beyond  Tiber,  and  claim  to  be  inheritors  of  the  blood  of  ancient  Rome. 
Reader,  mark  the  day  with  a  white  stone  when  you  first  become  acquainted 
with  this  branch  of  womanhood,  for  (physically  at  least)  they  in  noway  shame 
their  lofty  lineage.  According  to  my  researches,  they  are,  as  fitf  as  certain 
bodily  characteristics  go,  to  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  One  bevy  has  hair  of 
silky  texture,  and  dark  chestnut  color,  (the  sun  washing  it  in  its  more  ex- 
posed portions  with  a  light  breath  of  gold,)  and  a  sldn  (when  Sol's  embrace 
again  has  not  been  too  fervid)  of  the  whitest  and  dearest  description ;  while 
the  other  rejoices  in  locks,  whose  hue  is  so  black  as  to  be  sometimes  even  pur- 
ple-blue, and  whose  complexion  has  stolen  the  warmest  glow  of  son-down. 
But  with  this,  all  specific  difference  in  them  ceases.  They  have  equally  ex- 
ceeding redundance  of  bosom,  and  breadth  of  ^flange;'  sloe-bladk  eyes;  the 
firmest,  whitest  teeth ;  regular  features ;  and  (now  we  are  to  get  at  the  grett 
wonder  connected  with  them)  very,  very  often,  you  see  specimens  amoi^  thflm 
who  will  stand  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  tall,  and  weigh  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  still  not  be  oreiburdeDed 
with  flesh  in  the  least  Most  glorious  among  Eve's  petticoated  progeny  these  I 
Moreover,  they  are  one  and  all  of  extraordinary  straigfatness  of.flgare^  (wp^ 
cially  from  the  hip  upward,)  and  stride  along  in  a  haughty,  big4iearted  way, 
like  so  many  Amazons.  Some  observers  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Uack-hoiied 
kind  present  the  most  coercive  front,  but  whether  they  do  or  not^  wben,  as  on 
some  feast-day,  you  see  mingled  groups  of  them  careering  it  over  the  bridge  of 
St  Angelo,  or  through  the  purlieus  of  their  native  precinct,  yon  expect  eray 
minute  to  be  told  of  either  sort,  that  their  lives  are  two  centuries  long^  and 
that  they  breed  and  suckle  heroes  three  and  four  at  a  time.  And  yet|  with  all 
this  thew  and  vigor  on  their  part,  strange  to  say,  I  never  saw  one  in  a^y 
way  truly  ancient  among  them;  what  becomes  of  them  after  middle  Ufbtii 
more  than  I  can  telL  Was  I  wrong  in  expecting  that,  like  the  rest  of  1 
ity,  they  did  grow  old  ?  has  that  antique  imperial  blood  a  saving 
known  to  that  of  a  more  degenerate  day  ?  ... 

One  and  all,  these  peasantesses  have  the  closest  sympathy  witliBft.«  IMr 
appetites  and  passions  are  mainly  all  of  the  strongest,  thoi:^  thsy^vefi  ttiir 
dispositions,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  *keep  dark'  posiasfi^M.iiM!y^i|;n 
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forced  to  do.  Yet  you  have  no  trouble  in  divining  the  chief  points  in  their  con- 
stitution, for  nature  is  &r  too  rampant  in  them  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  by  the 
mere  feint  of  holding  one's  face  straight  Thus,  it  becomes  clear  enough  that 
they  are  not  of  an  affectionate  turn,  and  hence  are  not  really  lovable.  Cer- 
tainly they  form  attachments  to  the  males,  after  the  manner  of  their  sex  the 
wide  world  over ;  but  with  them,  the  distraction  is  sudden,  fiery  and  furious ; 
«]id  commonly  ends,  ere  long,  either  in  utter  indifference  or  a  Grand  Row.  The 
reason  of  the  indifference  is,  that  they  need  a  frequent  supply  of  stimulus  to 
keep  their  own  fires  of  love  aglow ;  or  in  other  words,  that  volcanic  nature  of 
theirs  is  very  fitful  and  unsteady,  while  that  of  the  row  is,  that  they  readily 
yield  themselves  up  to  the  pains  of  the  green-eyed  monster,  and  are  promptly 
moved  to  do  battle  by  him,  and  no  trifling  battle  of  mere  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions either,  but  One  inspired  by  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  conducted  by 
clear  cold  steel.  Do  not  dream  that  such  viragoes  are  without  sundry  dear  lit- 
tle weaknesses,  however,  for  instance,  do  n't  dream  that  they  are  without  a 
weakness  by  no  means  rare  among  their  kind  in  many  localities  —  curiosity. 
They  have  of  this,  and  to  spare.  Though  they  are  denied  the  felicity  of  openly 
^ving  vent  to  this  pet  penchant,  they  nevertheless  indulge  in  it  with  a  rude 
slyness  —  as  if,  for  example,  a  drove  of  cows  saw  fit  to  give  over  pasturing 
for  a  while,  and  play  the  part  of  shrewdest  peepers  —  and  especially  do  they 
take  note  of  whatsoever  of  foreigners  stray  among  them ;  and  some  poor  Eng- 
lishman or  American  who  meets  them,  with  any  oddity  of  person  or  apparel, 
is  soon  taken  measure  o^  and  roguishly  nicknamed,  and  even  (after  another 
native  propensity  of  the  sex)  jocosely  ridiculed  and  reviled.  Their  domestic 
habits  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  a  true  New-England  housewife  chanced 
among  them,  she  would  most  probably  staiid  in  need  of  a  strait -jacket, 
ere  long.  What  the  words  neatness  and  tidiness  really  amount  to,  they 
have  no  conception  of.  They  mainly  live,  let  us  say,  in  sluttery,  and  there- 
with end  this  part  of  our  inquiry.  Indeed,  they  care  but  little  or  nothing  for 
house  and  hearth.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  you  see  them  in  horse-play  with  their 
children ;  and  though  they  certainly  never  coddle  their  husbands,  they  not  tin- 
frequently  henpeck  them  a  bit,  and  this  appears  to  comprehend  their  whole 
idea  of  what  we  name  Hhe  sacred  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother.'  To  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  they  are  of  a  wild  nature,  and  even  give  you  the  im- 
pression, that  they  are  a  lot  of  brigandesses  that  have  been  recently  captured, 
and  liberated  on  the  very  flimsiest  kind  of  parole.  Another  thing  relating  to 
them,  which  strikes  you  with  not  a  Httle  force,  is  their  great  aptitude  in  the 
art  of  expressing  themselves  by  sighs.  Their  apprehension  of  what  concerns 
them  is  of  the  very  liveliest  quality,  and  the  ideas  they  wish  to  convey,  they 
do  convey  quite  as  well  in  pantomime  as  in  speech.  More  than  once  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  they  set  me  on  my  way  for  miles ;  sold  me  the  fruits  and 
cheap  wares  of  the  country ;  and  even  gave  me  satisfactory  histories  of  looili- 
ties,  by  mere  motions  of  the  fingers,  interspersed  with  a  few  words  ;tt»y 
pitied  my  weak,  costive  Italian,  you  see,  and  spttred  it.  Considctring  well' upon 
it^  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  such  a  race  as  this,  is  by  no  means  hopelMS,  cftor 
all  I    Still  another  thing  of  great  prominence  with  them,  is  their  dervtloB-to 
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religion.  And  they  are  no  transcendental,  abstract  belieyers  either,  but  radi- 
cally literal,  and  far  more  so  than  any  of  the  women  of  their  country.  On 
various  occasions  have  I  beheld  them  down  on  their  knees  in  actual  mud 
(though  to  speak  with  exactness,  this  would  be  when  they  had  their  *  every- 
day ^  clothes  on)  before  some  shrine  or  other,  praying  away  with  an  air  which 
showed  how  deeply  their  hearts  were  in  the  supplication ;  and  with  the  like  ear- 
nestness they  are  ever  on  their  way  to  mass,  sermon,  and  vespers.  It  is  a  pa^ 
adise  of  sugar-plums,  and  *  swinging  on  the  gate,'  that  they  believe  in,  you  ob- 
serve, and  they  work  for  it  with  sweat,  and  quickened  breath,  no  other  methods 
being  of  any  efficiency.  And  though  one  and  all  of  us  are  in  duty  bound  to 
Mourn  over  the  Lost  condition  of  such  worshippers,  in  that  their  views  of  the 
future  state  are  so  crude,  I  for  my  part  do  n't  at  present  see  how  the  case  is  to 
be  altered ;  for,  be  it  known,  that  what  the  Papacy  tells  them  relative  to  the 
sensuous  glories  of  the  Papal  heaven,  their  own  beautiful,  firuitful  Italy,  with 
another  kind  of  revelation,  seems  somehow  to  confirm.  Where  nearly  every 
mood  of  Nature  appears  fairly  hot  with  love,  and  well-nigh  uncontainable  with 
delight,  to  calmly  swallow  so  chilling  an  ice-cream  as  Calvinism,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  feat  quite  as  hard  to  perform  as  that  of  the  most  enterprising  gym- 
nast that  ever  trod  the  tan.  Then,  again,  they  are  permitted  to  hear  nothing 
read,  as  well  as  to  read  nothing,  even  when  they  are  able  to  read,  which  oc- 
ciurs  most  rarely,  that  contends  with  this  idea  —  another  pregnant  &ct  Ac- 
cruing from  this  religious  training,  are  two  qualities  to  be  noticed  of  them, 
which,  since  they  offer  the  greatest  contrast,  are  highly  curious.  One  quality 
is,  that  no  people  with  the  least  pretensions  to  civilization  are  more  supersti- 
tious than  these  pcasantesses  ;  they  live  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  signs,  won- 
ders, dreams,  talismans,  blights ;  in  short,  of  all  known  bugaboos  that  can  be 
counted.  The  other  quality  is,  that  they  are,  as  a  class,  the  most  Yirtaous  of 
all  the  women  of  Rome. 

A  tradition  runs  in  this  country,  that  the  Italian  peasantry  are  a  jocund 
crew,  and  ever  ready  for  diversion ;  particularly  that  of  singing  and  dandng. 
This  may  be  the  case,  but  as  far  as  my  own  observation  is  concerned,  I  am  un- 
able to  indorse  the  statement.  I  never  saw  the  Ronum  peasantesses  (or  peas- 
ants cither,  for  that  matter)  engaged  largely  in  any  other  amusement  than  on 
some  feast  day-driving  in  cabriolet,  or  walking  about,  with  all  their  finery  on. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  saw  them  sitting  about  the  door  of  a  tavern,  drinking 
wine  and  chaffing.  On  one  occasion  only  I  heard  a  middle-aged  she-Hercules 
singing.  She  sang  a  ballad  of  love,  and  the  pains  of  love,  wailing  most  pir 
thetically  in  a  minor  key  withal ;  and  with  a  manner  of  intonation,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  peculiar  to  Roman  singers  of  the  lower  classes,  and  which  wu 
very  striking,  in  that  it  dealt  with  making  much  of  certain  notes  of  the  upper 
base.  In  like  manner,  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  young  Trasteverini  women  (or  I 
was  told  that  they  were  so)  dancing.  I  came  upon  them  all  suddenly,  and  near 
the  Coliseum.  They  danced  without  music,  and  for  the  period  of  just  aboot 
three  minutes,  or  till  they  fau-ly  saw  that  I  was  watching  them.  The  per- . 
formance  was  really  very  expressive  and  graceful,  but  still  languidiiuft  aanft 
even  voluptuous.    I  noticed  that  all  its  movements  were  quite  slow ;  th»a 
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were  not  the  slightest  attempts  at  any  brilliant  ^pas^  or  pirouettes  therem;  but 
it  bore  ever  the  air  of  deepest  fervor  and  longing.  Therefore,  while  I  cannot 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of  having  observed  much  singing  and  dancing  among 
the  lower  classes  in  Rome,  I  am  yet  able  to  testify,  that  both  kinds  of  sport 
have  at  least  an  existence  among  them,  and  receive  Characteristic  treatment. 

As  for  the  methods  in  which  these  fair  ones  gain  their  livelihoods,  they  are 
many.  According  to  the  European  custom,  they  delve  much  out  of  doors. 
They  do  every  thing  that  their  brothers  and  husbands  do,  in  the  way  of  hard 
labor,  save  that  I  never  saw  them  wielding  an  axe.  But  still  I  saw  them  hoe- 
ing in  gardens,  ploughing,  pitching  manure,  building  stone  walls,  driving 
laden  donkeys,  and  the  beautiful  mouse-colored,  long-homed  oxen  of  their 
country ;  and  even  breaking  stone  for  the  repair  of  roads.  I  also  saw  them 
spinning  with  a  distaff,  (a  most  curious  and  entertaining  piece  of  handicraft 
this,  for  a  machinery-bedeviled  American  to  witness  I)  acting  the  part  of 
child's  nurses,  (after  the  style  of  my  fair  friend  of  St.  Peter's  ;)  working  rude 
looms,  for  the  manufactures  of  coarse  stuffs ;  vending  vegetables,  and  all  kinds 
of  market-produce  from  barrows ;  knitting  stout  white  stockings,  (which  even 
their  husbands  are  also  fain  to  do  at  times ;)  selling  flowers ;  serving  as  models 
for  artists ;  and  begging.  This  last  vocation,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  very 
popular  one  in  Rome ;  and  when  a  peasant  mother  becomes  overburdened  with 
children,  she  is  apt  to  take  it  up,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  without  any  loss 
of  character  or  caste.  The  amount  Of  daily  wages  that  they  earn  of  course 
differs.  Perhaps  fifteen  cents  of  our  money  would  be  a  liberal  average.  Yet 
I  am  told  that  they  earn  quite  as  much  as  their  male  partners,  which  indeed  is 
not  surprising,  as  these  said  gentry  form  but  a  shiftless,  under-sized  class,  with 
expression  and  gait  marvellously  like  that  of  the  greenest  *  Paddies.' 

A  word  now  as  to  the  far-famed  costume  of  the  Roman  peasant  women. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  array  seems  almost  universally  to  be  the  red 
jacket  of  the  hussar,  a  gay  shawl,  and  a  high-colored  skirt.  The  head-dress 
varies.  But  the  most  noticeable  of  all  is  the  one  so  often  copied  in  picture, 
and  referred  to  in  story ;  which  consists  of  a  yard  or  more  of  striped  cloth, 
that  lies  squarely  across  the  forehead,  and  depends  down  the  back.  A  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver  ornamentation  comes  in  with  this  kind  of  vesture; 
ear-rings,  rings,  bodkins,  and  necklaces  galore ;  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
holiday  and  scenic  effect  of  it.  And  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that 
this  attire  is  sported  at  all  times.  It  is  purely  of  a  *  Sunday-go-to-meeting ' 
character,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  gives  place  to  a  much  less  flashing  garb. 
I  regret  to  say  that  these  national  costumes  are  rapidly  fading  away  —  giving 
way  to  a  shabby-genteel  imitation  of  the  Parisian  styles.  Saddest  of  mishaps  I 
For  talk  as  much  in  the  *•  humanitarian,'  *  elevation  of  the  cosmopolitan  idea ' 
strain  as  you  see  fit,  I  shall  still  stick  to  it,  that  Italy  is  one  of  the  last  places 
on  earth  where  any  thing  like  the  spread  of  *  the  views  of  the  day'  (in  clothes) 
is  even  tolerable ;  and  to  my  mind,  whatever  Pontiff,  or  other  Italian  Poten- 
tate, would  stop  said  innovation  by  the  intervention  of  a  special  law, 
would  be  as  greatly  deserving  of  his  *  service  of  plate,'  or  his  string  of  stirring 
'  Resolutions,'  as  the  veriest  steamboat  captain  that  ever  drowned  and  burned 
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bis  legions,  and  *  nobody  to  blame.'  It  is  by  no  means  hooped  skirts,  and 
perkcd-up  bonnets,  but  the  high-bedizened  semi-barbarous  e<mtadin%^  and 
their  like,  that  assort  well  with  Trevi  mountains,  the  iyy-dnq>ed  Coliseum  and 
aqueducts,  the  bare  Campagna,  with  its  flashing  sunshine,  and  the  Albanian 
hills,  with  their  towered  eyrie-like  villages,  their  burnt  steeps  and  gorges,  their 
vineyards,  and  their  interspersing  groves  of  olive,  ilex,  and  stone  pine. 


THE  UPRISING  OP  THE  NORTH. 


BT    MBS.    M.    B.    HBWITT    STSBBIBl. 

Thet  are  coming !    Lo  I  their  banners  I 
Lo  I  the  freemen  of  the  North  I 

In  their  strength,  indignant  rising^ 
They  have  come  resistless  fbrth. 

There  are  swart  and  sturdy  farmers 
From  the  clover-fields  in  bloom. 

There  are  stalwart  handicraftsmen 
From  the  spindle  and  the  loom. 

Lo,  they  come !  men  rough  and  hardy  —^ 
Give  them  welcome  from  your  lips  I 

Spinners  of  great  hempen  cordage, 
Weavers  of  broad  sails  for  ships ; 

They  who  force  abundant  harvests 

From  a  cold  and  sterile  soil ; 
They  from  busy  marts  of  traffic, 

And  the  furnace-blast  of  toil ; 

And  the  scholais  from  their  chambers  — 

These  have  risen  at  our  call, 
And  the  one  great  bounding  Northern  heart 

Beats  in  the  breast  of  alL 

And  these  with  trust  in  Pboyidshoi, 

Are  bearing  on  the  swor#; 
And  they  shall  give  us  victory. 

With  the  blessing  of  the  Lobd. 
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A     LEGAL      FACT. 


BT     FRANK     FKLTON. 

*  Oh  I  yes,  oh  I  yes,  oh  I  yes  I  The  Circuit  Court  is  now  met,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,*  cried  the  Sheriff,  and  Judge  Melvin  took  his  seat  upon  the  hench. 
Immediately  hats  were  off,  seats  were  assumed,  and  every  thing  became  as  still 
as  a  country  school-house  upon  the  entry  of  the  grim  old  pedagogue. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  before  was  read  by  the  clerk. 
Judge  Melvin  signed  his  name,  and  then  motion-hour  began,  proceeded,  and 
ended  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour.  Judge  Melvin  then  called  the  people's 
docket,  but  none  of  the  defendants  were  ready. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Judge,  *  the  court  has  adopted  the  following  rule : 
Upon  the  calling  of  the  docket,  each  case,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  disposed  of 
or  continued,  before  the  calling  of  the  next  cause.  This  rule  will  go  into 
operation  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  business  of  the  court  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  interrupted 
only  by  adjournment  for  dinner,  until  by  the  sheriff  it  was  aloud  proclaimed : 
*  Circuit  Court  is  now  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  eight  o'clock.' 

*  Well,  Beauchamb,'  said  James  Morris,  one  of  the  members  of  the  bar  in 
attendance  upon  the  court,  *  I  want  you  to  come  over  to  the  hotel  to-night,  and 
we  will  have  an  oyster-supper.  Beaumont,  Joe,  and  several  other  young  law- 
yers will  be  there,  and  we  can  have  a  good  time.' 

*  Well,  Morris,  I  'm  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  come  to-night,  as  I  have 
two  cases  to  try  to-morrow,  and  I  must  post  up  on  the  law,  or  I  shall  not  be 
ready  for  trial  when  the  cases  are  called.' 

*Now,  Beauchamb,  that  is  too  bad.  You  must  come.  What  cases  are 
they  ?    Am  I  interested  in  them  ? ' 

*  You  are  for  the  plaintiff  in  one  of  them,  and  Murray  is  for  plaintiff  in  the 
other.     The  first  is  Holt  v.  Smith,  and  the  second  is  Hortoii  v.  Black.' 

That  is  better  than  I  expected.  I  am  interested  in  both  cases.  I  am  Junior 
Counsel  in  Holt «?.  Smith  ;  but  I  heard  old  Murray  say  this  morning  that  we 
would  have  to  continue  it,  as  one  of  our  witnesses  is  absent.  And  in  Horton  v. 
Black,  you  are  mistaken,  it  does  not  come  up  till  day  after  to-morrow.  What 
number  is  it  ? ' 

*  One  hundred  and  ten,'  said  Beauchamb,  turning  to  his  private  docket. 

*  Yes,  that 's  right.  But  I  have  it  on  my  docket  the  first  case  for  the  fourth 
day,  and  you  have  it  the  last  on  the  third  day.  But  one  hundred  and  nine 
is  the  last  case  for  the  third  day,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  is  the  first  for  the 
fourth  day.' 

*  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? ' 

^  Just  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing  here.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  guess  I  shall  be  over  to-night.' 
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*  I  hope  so.     Be  there  as  early  as  you  can.* 

» I  win; 

So  saying,  Bcauchamb  proceeded  on  toward  his  office,  while  Morris  went 
into  the  hotel.  On  his  way,  Beauchamb  met  Murray,  who  told  him  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  Ilolt  r.  Smith,  as  he  should  continue  it  in  the  morning.  Beau- 
chamb thus  assured  of  Morris*  honesty  in  one  case,  felt  reassured  as  to  the 
other,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 

*  Now,  boys  I  Wo  *re  all  right  now  for  a  good  time.  Here  's  the  oyster- 
soup,  the  wine  is  on  the  way,  and  I  say  emphatically,  we  're  bound  for  a  good 
time,*  said  Morris  to  his  assembled  cronies  prior  to  BeauchamVs  arrivaL  *  Now, 
boys,  we  must  get  Beauchamb  drunk  to-night.  I  intend  to  drug  whatever  he 
drinks,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  to-morrow,  as  a  case  in  which  I  intend 
to  make  three  hundred  dollars  if  I  win  it,  will  come  up  to-morrow  earlier  than 
he  expects.  It  is  set  the  last  case  for  to-morrow,  but  it  will  be  reached  to- 
morrow morning,  as  nearly  all  the  cases  before  it  will  be  continued.  So  you 
see,  if  Beauchamb  is  not  there,  under  the  rule  of  to-day,  he  will  lose  the  case.* 

*  Well,  we  *re  all  right,*  said  one  of  them,  and  a  few  moments  afterward 
Bcauchamb  entered.  They  soon  demolished  the  oysters  and  other  edibles. 
Morris  then  passed  around  the  wine,  handing  Beauchamb  a  glass  drugged  with 
morphine. 

*  Excuse  me,  Morris,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wine.  I  never  drink  it 
But  please  to  hand  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  *11  endeavor  to  be  sociable  with 
that.* 

*  Well,  so  be  it.  I  never  wish  to  force  a  man  to  do  any  thing  against  his 
will,*  said  Morris,  as  he  poured  out  the  coffee.  As  soon  as  he  had  poured  it 
out,  ho  affected  to  hear  some  one  at  the  door,  and  walking  to  the  door,  he 
opened  it  and  stepped  out,  cup  in  hand.  While  there,  he  poured  some  morphine 
from  a  small  paper  into  the  coffee,  and  then  returning  to  the  room,  handed  it  to 
Bcauchamb,  who  unsuspectingly  drained  the  cup,  and  ere  long  his  head  was 
upon  the  table  fast  asleep.  They  put  him  to  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 
hotel,  and  left  him. 

'  Holt  9.  Smith :  are  the  parties  ready  for  trial,'  said  Judge  Melvin  after 
motion-hour  next  morning. 

*  We  are  ready,  your  honor,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff'  said  Morris. 

*  Stop,  Mr.  Morris,  you  are  entirely  too  fast,'  said  Murray,  the  senior  coun- 
sel. *  I  have,  your  honor,  just  filed  an  affidavit  for  a  continuance,  and  as  Mr. 
Bcauchamb,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  is  absent,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
question  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning.* 

*  Very  well,*  said  the  Judge,  making  the  entry  upon  his  docket  The  next 
case  was  then  called,  and  upon  motion  of  counsel  continued,  and  so  with  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  then  some  cause  in  which  there  was  judgment  by  defkult| 
then  one  or  two  brief  jury -trials,  and  then  Horton  v.  Black  was  called. 

*  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Morris,*  said  the  Judge. 

*  Yes,  Sir.* 

*  Sheriff,  call  Mr.  Beauchamb.' 
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*  Henry  Beauchamb,  Henry  Beauchamb,  Henry  Beauchamb  I  *  called  the 
Sheriff,  but  no  answer  came. 

^  Mr.  Sheriff/  said  Murray,  ^  send  a  messenger  to  Beauchamb' s  office.  Per- 
haps he  is  busy  there.' 

The  messenger  went  and  came.  Beauchamb  was  not  there,  and  after  some 
delay  Judge  Melvin  gave  judgment  by  default. 

Next  morning  Beauchamb  came  into  court,  and  soon  as  motion-hour  began, 
rose  and  moved  a  continuance  in  the  case  of  Horton  v.  Black. 

*  That  case  was  disposed  of  yesterday,'  said  the  Judge. 

'  It  was  the  first  cause  for  to-day,  so  Morris  told  me  night  before  last,'  said 
Beauchamb. 

*  You  lie,'  said  Morris ;  *  I  told  you  no  such  thing,' 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  Morris'  mouth  ere  he  lay  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
prostrated  by  one  powerful  blow  from  Beauchamb. 

The  sheriff  then  stepped  between  them,  and  the  Judge,  after  fining  each  of 
them,  one  for  a  blow  and  the  other  for  disgraceful  and  ungentlemanly  language 
in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  proceeded  with  the  business  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened. 

A  few  days  after  Court  was  over,  a  young  man  called  upon  Beauchamb  in 
his  office,  and  told  him  th^t  he  wished  to  sue  the  hotel-keeper  for  wages,  etc., 
and  after  talking  a  while  about  the  business,  said  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  him  much  of  a  fee,  as  having  lost  his  place  and  having  his 
mother  to  support,  he  needed  all  the  money  he  could  get. 

*  Oh  !  never  mind.  I  '11  not  charge  you  any  thing  now,  and  you  can  pay 
me  whatever  you  please,  when  you  feel  able,  and  I  shall  not  care  if  I  never  get 
any  thing.' 

*  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Beauchamb.  "Whenever  you  want  any  thing  done, 
just  call  on  me,  and  if  I  am  able,  I  '11  do  it  for  you.' 

*  All  right,  Billy.     How  long  have  you  been  at  the  hotel  ? ' 

*  About  a  year.' 

*  Were  you  there  the  night  we  lawyers  had  an  oyster-supper  ? ' 
'Yes,  I  was.' 

*  You  know,  then,  that  I  was  asleep  up  there  nearly  all  of  the  next  day. 
Now  I  would  like  most  devilish  well  to  know  what  made  me  so  sleepy.' 

*  Did  you  drink  any  thing.  Sir  ? ' 

*  Nothing  but  coffee.' 

*  Did  that  lawyer  Morris  pour  out  and  hand  you  the  coffee  ? ' 
*Yes,  hedid.' 

*  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  coffee  after  he  came  in  from  the  hall  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  he  did  go  out  in  the  hall  after  he  had  poured  me  a  cup  of 
coffee.     But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ? ' 

*  A  good  deal,  for  I  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  he  came  out 
with  the  cup  in  his  hand  and  poured  something  white  in  it  out  of  a  little  white 
paper  he  took  out  of  his  vest-pocket,  and  then  went  back  into  the  room.' 

*  Oh !  yes,  I  see  it  all  now,  and  I  '11  make  him  suffer  for  it  yet' 

VOL.  Lvm.  33 
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Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Horton,  the  defendant  in  Black  v,  Horton,  called  in. 
Beauchamb  told  him  how  it  was  that  he  lost  his  case.  Horton  was  satisfied 
and  went  out.     In  about  an  hour  he  came  back. 

*  Look  here,  Beauchamb,*  said  he,  *  I  can't  understand  this.  Here  is  a  judg- 
ment against  me  on  a  note  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  interest  and 
costs.  The  note  is  on  file  at  the  Clerk* s  office,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  signed  by 
me ;  but  I  '11  swear  that  I  neyer  gaye  Black  a  note  for  that  amount  in  my  life. 
I  gave  him  one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  I  '11  be  d — d  if  I  ever  pay  him 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty.' 

*  Well,'  said  Beauchamb,  *  I  never  noticed  it  I  had  not  yet  drawn  up  my 
plea  in  the  case,  and  never  noticed  the  copy  of  the  note.  You  had  better  go 
and  see  what  Black  says  about  it.    Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake.' 

Next  day  Horton  came  back,  and  handed  Beauchamb  a  paper,  which  Beau- 
chamb took,  and  read  as  follows : 

•  O ,  la.,  JTov.  ISiA,  1855. 

*  Received  of  Samuel  Black,  for  collection,  -a  note  for  one  hundred  andjifty 
dollars,  with  ten  per  cent,  after  due,  payable  one  year  after  date  to  Samuel 
Black,  or  order ;  dated  Juno  18th,  1858,  and  signed  by  Henry  R.  Horton. 

*  James  Mobbis,  Attorney,  ete.^ 

*  Well,  Horton,  we  '11  have  to  head  Morris  in  this  rascally  way  of  stealing. 
We  will  first  file  a  bill  to  restrain  and  enjoin  the  collection  of  that  judgment, 
and  then  see  if  we  can't  catch  him  for  forgery,' 

'  Oh !  yes,  Oh  I  yes,  Oh  I  yes  I '  and  the  Circuit  Court  was  began.  Record 
is  again  signed,  and  motion-hour  is  again  over,  and  Judge  Melvin  again  calls  his 
docket. 

^  Gentlemen,  the  first  case  this  morning  is,  *  The  People  «.  James  Morris.' 
Is  the  defence  ready  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Sloan,  the  coimsel  on  that  side. 

*  Very  well,  let  a  jury  come  to  try  the  cause.' 

'  Your  honor  has  not  asked  whether  the  prosecution  is  ready,'  said  the 
State's  Attorney. 

^  The  Court  supposes  that  *  The  People '  are  always  ready,'  said  the  Judge. 

*  Well,  Sir,  as  it  happens,  we  are  ready  now,'  said  the  State's  Attorney,  *  but, 
your  honor,  you  go  upon  a  very  violent  presumption.' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  very  violent  indeed.'  7-, 

The  jury  was  then  slowly  empannelled,  and  the  opening  statements  of  coun- 
sel were  made. 

*  Is  Mr.  Black,  Samuel  Black,  in  court  ? '  said  the  State's  Attorney. 
'  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Black,  rising  and  coming  forward. 

*  Very  well,  then  be  sworn,  if  you  please.' 

Mr.  Black  was  then  sworn,  and  took  his  place  upon  the  stand ;  that  place, 
wherever  it  may  be,  that  most  coincides  with  the  ideas  that  counsel  haye  of 
the  best  place  for  a  witness  to  stand. 

He  then  identified  the  receipt  that  Morris  had  given  him  for  the  note,  and 
also  the  note,  and  swore  to  the  alteration  and  changing  of  the  figure  1,  in  the 
body  of  the  note,  to  a  figure  4. 
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Billy  Hamilton,  the  boy  who  had  formerly  been  employed  at  the  hotel, 
then  testified  to  what  he  had  seen  upon  the  evening  of  the  oyster-supper. 
Beauchamb  swore  to  the  fact  of  Morris  persuading  him  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  day  of  trial,  and  the  effect  the  coffee  had  upon  him.  After  cross-ex- 
amination, which  was  very  rigid  indeed,  (and  Sloan  was  a  master-hand  at  cross- 
examination,)  Beauchamb  stepped  out  of  the  court-room,  and  soon  came  in 
conducting  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Clerk's  bar,  where  he  was  sworn ;  and  then  Beauchamb,  af- 
ter placing  him  upon  the  stand,  asked  him : 

*  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

*  Joseph  Vinton.' 

*  Please  to  tell  the  jury  what  you  know  about  this  case.' 

^Well,  Sir,  I  am  a  student  in  Morris's  office.  One  day  last  fall  I  was  sitting 
in  the  office  reading,  when  Morris  came  in,  and  seated  himself  near  the  stoYe, 
and  took  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  commenced  reading  it.  Haying 
his  back  toward  me,  I  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  what  it  was.  He 
then  looked  up,  and  suddenly  asked  me  to  go  and  get  him  some  paper  at  the 
store  just  below  the  office.  I  started  out;  but  as  soon  as  I  shut  the  door,.! 
looked  back  through  a  knot-hole,  and  saw  him  take  a  pen,  and  make  two 
marks  on  the  paper.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  placed  it  in  his  secretary.  I 
then  went  on  and  got  the  paper,  and  brought  it  to  him.  He  put  it  in  his  sec- 
retary, and  went  out,  leaving  his  keys  in  the  door  of  the  secretary.  I  opened 
it,  and  found  the  paper.' 

*  Is  that  it  ? '  said  Beauchamb. 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  that's  the  same.  I  found  that  it  was  different  from  the  note  as 
I  read  it  over  his  shoulder ;  for  as  I  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  it  was  oiie  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  but  this,  as  I  found  it  when  I  took  it  out  of  the  secre- 
tary, was  ioxfouT  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.' 

^  Are  you  certain  that  this  is  the  same  note  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  I  am.' 

*Did  you  ever  mention  this  to  Morris  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  Did  he  deny  it?' 

*  Stop,  witness,  do  n't  answer  that  question,'  said  Sloan.  *  We  object 
to  it.' 

*  V^ry  well,  then,  I  '11  ask  a  different  question.  What  did  Morris  say  when 
you  told  him?' 

^  He  at  first  denied  it,  and  then  admitted  it,  but  begged  me  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,  promising  me  half  the  money,  and  to  take  me  into  partnership 
with  him.' 

'  All  this  happened  within  this  county,  did  it  ? ' 

'Yes,  Su-.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  you  may  take  him.' 

Sloan  then  took  the  witness,  and  commencing  with  his  birth,  made  him  tell 
his  life,  every  now  and  then  slipping  in  some  sly  question  bearing  upon,  the 
case :  but  Vinton  did  not  swerve.     Sloan  would  misstate  the  evidence,  and 
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Vinton  would  correct  him,  and  all  through  a  rigid  examination  of  more  than  fiye 
hours,  until  Sloan  gaye  it  up,  haying  only  succeeded  in  making  the  case  against 
Morris  more  hopeless  than  hefore.  Beauchamb  then  asked  a  question  or  two 
to  clear  up  one  or  two  points,  and  rested  the  people's  side.  Sloan  announced 
his  conclusion,  and  the  case  being  submitted  without  argument,  Morris  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  a  few  days  after  was  slowly  dragging  out  his 
term  of  ten  years  in  the  State's  Prison. 

■*  Well,  Beauchamp,  you  haye  done  wonders,'  said  Murray,  the  *  big '  law- 
yer of  the  bar ;  *■  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  found  out  that  fellow 
Vinton?' 

^  Well,  you  see  I  sometimes  call  on  a  young  lady  named  Vinton ;  she  is  a 
sister  of  Joseph.  I  haye  occasionally  seen  Morris  there.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  engaged  to  her.  Joe  thinks  there  is  nobody  like  his  sister.  Not 
long  ago,  I  told  her  Morris's  adyentures  with  the  case  of  Black  v.  Horton.  And 
a  few  days  after  that  she  told  me  that  she  thought  her  brother  knew  something 
about  it  I  then  concluded  to  find  out,  and  sent  Billy  Hamilton,  a  ri^t 
smart  young  fellow,  for  whom  I  managed  a  suit  without  fee,  to  watch  them. 
He  planned  it  out,  and  hired  himself  to  Morris,  and  kept  himself  around  unti] 
he  oyerheard  the  oonyersation  Vinton  swore  to,  and  then  he  told  me,  and  I 
had  Morris  arrested ;  and  got  Fannie  Vinton  to  make  Joe  promise  to  come  up 
as  a  witness.' 

*  Well,  you  are  well  paid  for  kindness  to  poor  people,  any  how.' 

'  Fannie,'  said  Beauchamb  to  his  wife,  one  day,  a  few  months  after  this, 
*  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?'  and  he  read  as  follows : 

^Suicide.  —  James  Morris,  lately  sent  to  the  State's  Prison  from  Q 

county,  was  this  morning  found  hung  in  his  celL  He  had  eyidently  hanged  him- 
self, as  the  table  had  been  drawn  out  to  the  place  where  he  was  suspended,  and 
had  been  kicked  oyer.  The  night  before  he  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
break  out,  and  this  was  probably  his  reason  for  suicide.' 

*  Lord  haye  mercy  upon  him  1  *  said  Fannie. 
'Amen ! '  said  Beauchamp. 
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DIEGO    ORDAS   IN    EL   DORADO, 


BT    J.     WARREN    NKWCOMB,    JR. 

Diego  Obdas  come  to  El  Dorado, 

Getteth  down  from  qff  his  weary  steed ; 
And,  *Here,'  he  cries,  *  0  Cortez  !  is  the  haven 

That  shall  reward  our  wanderings  indeed.* 

Bright  shines  the  gold  o*er  all  the  ancient  city : 
Gold  on  the  house-tops,  gold  to  pave  the  streets ; 

And  golden  cuirass,  shield,  and  burnished  helmet, 
At  every  comer  wondering  Obdas  meets. 

All  day  he  wanders  through  the  devious  mazes. 
That  blaze  and  sparkle  on  his  weary  way ; 

And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  shining  pavement, 
When  silver  night  shuts  out  the  golden  day. 

All  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling. 
Where  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light ; 

And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city. 

Finds  weary  Obdas  when  he  ends  the  night. 

Another  day  —  *  Oh  I  for  a  gleam  of  water  I 
Oh !  for  the  sound  of  gleeful  Spanish  tongue ! 

Oh !  for  the  shiver  through  the  burning  dayh'ght. 
That  sings  in  Spain  when  convent  bells  are  rung ! ' 

And  still  he  wanders  through  the  devious  mazes, 
That  blaze  and  glimmer  on  his  weary  way ; 

And  still  he  stumbles  o'er  the  golden  pavement, 
When  silver  night  shuts  out  the  second  day. 

*  Sure  there 's  a  curse  o'er  all  this  ancient  city  I 

Sure  there's  a  curse  on  palace  and  on  street! 
No  friendly  hand  salutes  me  in  my  passing ; 
No  friendly  welcome  ever  do  I  meet  I ' 

And  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling 
Where  golden  glimmers  sparkle  in  her  light ; 

And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city 
Finds  weary  Obdas  when  he  ends  the  night. 

And  when  the  sun  upon  the  dreary  morning 
Springs,  golden-red,  from  out  the  glorious  east, 

DiEoo  Obdas,  blindly  crawling  onward, 
Dreams,  as  he  staggers,  of  a  glorious  feast. 
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No  kindly  food  has  passed  his  lips  for  ages — 
So  runs  his  dream  —  but  now  he  finds,  at  last, 

A  table  spread,  where  all  that  earth  can  furnish 
Of  food  and  wine  sets  forth  a  rich  repast. 

And  greedy  Ordas  snatches  at  the  viands, 

Seizes  the  flasks  with  dry  and  trembling  clutch — 

But  all  freshness  of  that  heavenly  banquet 
Changes  to  gold  upon  his  slightest  touch  I 

'  Sure  there  's  a  curse  upon  this  ancient  city  I ' 

Cries  hungry  Ordas,  prowling  through  the  night ; 

*  And  even  in  dreams  it  drives  men  on  to  madness ; 
0  gold !  0  cursed  gold  1  I  hate  thy  sight  I ' 

And  through  the  night  the  pale  moon  sees  him  stumbling 
Where  molten  gold-light  sparkles  in  her  gleams ; 

And  still  no  outlet  to  the  mighty  city, 
And  still  no  rest  in  waking  or  in  dreams ! 

And  when  the  sun  upon  the  dreary  morning 

Springs,  golden-red,  into  the  burning  sky. 
He  shoots  death-madness  on  the  fiery  pavement, 

"Where  weary  Ordas  has  lain  down  to  die. 
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PABT     THIRD. 

• 

The  long,  tumble-down  bridge  which  spans  the  Waccamaw  at  Conwajboro, 
trembled  beneath  our  horse's  tread,  as  with  lengthened  stride  he  shook  the 
vile  secession  mud  from  his  feet,  and  whirled  us  along  into  the  daric,  deep 
forest.  It  may  have  been  the  exhilaration  of  a  hearty  dinner  of  oats,  or  it  may 
have  been  sympathy  with  the  impatience  of  his  fellow-travellers  that  spurred 
him  on  ;  whichever  it  was,  away  he  went  as  if  Lucifer — that  first  seceflsionist — 
were  following  close  at  his  heels. 

The  sun  which  for  a  time  had  been  industriously  wedging  his  way  into  the 
dark  masses  of  cloud,  finally  slunk  out  of  sight  and  left  us  enveloped  in  a  thick 
fog,  which  shut  from  view  all  of  Cottondom,  except  a  narrow  belting' of  rough 
pines  and  a  few  rods  of  sandy  road  that  stretched  out  in  dim  perspectiye  before 
us.  There  being  nothing  in  the  outside  creation  to  particularly  attract  atten* 
tion,  I  drew  the  apron  of  the  carriage  about  me,  and  settling  myself  well  back 
on  the  seat  to  avoid  the  thick-falling  mist,  fell  into  a  train  of  dreamy  re- 
flection. 

Niggers,  slave-auctions,  cotton-fields,  rice-swamps  and  King  Gotten  him- 
self, that  blustering  old  despot,  with  his  black  arms  and  '  under-p 
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his  face  of  brass,  and  body  of  pure  *raw  material,*  passed  through  my  mind, 
like  Georgia  trains  through  the  Oconee  Swamp,  till  finally  my  darky  friend 
came  into  view.  At  first  I  saw  him  a  little  child,  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of  his 
wilderness  home,  gazing  in  stupid  horror  on  the  burning  bodies  of  his  father 
and  his  kindred.  Then,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  dying  mother  in  the  slave- 
factory  at  Cape  Lopez,  and  —  still  a  child  —  cooped  in  the  *  Black-hole*  of  the 
accursed  slave-ship,  his  little  frame  burning  with  the  fever-fire,  and  his  child- 
heart  longing  for  death.  Then  he  was  mounting  the  Cuban  slave-block,  and 
as  the  *  going  I  going  I  gone !  *  rung  in  my  ears,  I  saw  him  hurried  away,  and 
driven  to  the  cruel  task — still  a  child  —  on  the  hot,  unhealthy  sugar-field. 
Again  he  appeared,  stealing  away  at  night  to  a  lonely  hut,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  pine-knot,  wearily  poring  over  that  Book,  slowly  putting  letters  into  words 
and  words  into  sentences,  that  he  might  know  *  What  Ood  says  to  the  hlacJc  man.'* 
Then  I  saw  him  a  man  —  splendid  of  frame,  noble  of  soul  —  suspended  in  the 
whipping-rack,  his  arms  bound  above  his  head,  his  body  resting  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  the  merciless  lash  falling  on  his  bare  back,  till  the  red  stream  ran 
fi:om  it  like  a  river  —  scourged  because  he  would  not  aid  in  creating  beings  as 
wretched  as  himself,  and  make  merchandise  of  his  own  blood  to  gorge  the 
pocket  of  an  incarnate  white  devil. 

As  all  these  things  passed  before  me,  and  I  thought  of  his  rare  intelligence, 
of  his  fine  traits  of  character,  and  of  the  true  heroism  he  had  shown  in  risking 
perhaps  his  own  neck  to  get  me  —  a  stranger — out  of  an  ugly  hobble,  I  felt  a 
certain  spot  in  my  left  side  warming  toward  him,  very  much  as  it  might  have 
done  had  his  blood  been  as  pure  as  my  own.  It  really  seemed  to  me  a  pity  — 
anti- Abolitionist  and  Southern-sympathizer  though  I  was  —  that  a  man  of  such 
rare  natural  talent,  such  superior  character  and  energy,  should  have  his  large 
nature  dwarfed,  be  tethered  for  life  to  a  cotton-stalk,  and  made  to  wear  his  very 
soul  out  in  a  tread-mill,  merely  because  his  skin  had  a  darker  tinge  and  his 
shoe  a  longer  heel  than  mine. 

As  I  mused  thus  over  his  *  strange,  eventful  history,*  and  thought  of  the 
handy  way  nature  has  of  putting  the  right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  it  recurred 
to  me  how  the  good  *  Brother  Beecher  *  one  evening,  not  a  great  while  before, 
had  charmed  the  last  V  from  my  waist-coat  pocket  by  exhibiting,  A  la  Bamum,  a 
remarkably  ugly  *  culled  pusson '  on  his  pulpit-stairs,  and  picturing  the  awful 
doom  which  awaited  her  —  that  of  being  reduced  fi:om  baby-tending  to  some  less 
useful  employment — if  his  audience  did  not  *  come  down  at  once  with  the  dust.' 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  how  much  finer  a  spectacle  my  ebony  friend  would 
make  in  the  good  preacher's  show-room ;  how  well  his  six  feet  of  manly  sinew 
would  grace  those  pulpit-stairs ;  how  eloquently  the  reverend  gentleman  might 
expatiate  on  the  burning  sin  of  shrouding  the  light  of  so  fine  an  intellect  in  the 
mists  of  niggerdom,  only  to  see  it  snuffed  out  in  darkness ;  how  he  might  en- 
large on  what  Scip  could  do  in  elevating  his  down-trodden  race,  either  as 
*  cuUud'  assistant  to  *  Brother  Pease  *  at  the  Five-Points,  or  as  co-laborer  with 
Fred  Douglas  at  abolition  conventions,  or  if  that  did  n't  ^ay,  how,  put  into  the 
minstrel  busing,  he  might  run  George  Christy  off  the  track,  and  yield  the 
brethren  a  liberal  dividend  for  the  *  Cause  of  Freedom.'    As  I  thought  of  the 
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probable  cflfect  of  this  last  appeal,  it  seemed  to  me  the  thing  was  already  done, 
and  that  Scip  was  Free. 

I  got  back  from  dream  land  by  the  simple  act  of  opening  my  eyes,  and 
found  myself  still  riding  along  in  that  Jersey  wagon,  over  the  heavy,  sandy 
road,  and  drenched  with  the  mists  of  that  dreary  December  day.  The  reverie 
had  made,  however,  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  gave  vent  to  it  somewhat 
as  follows : 

'  Colonel  A tells  me,  Scipio,  that  your  mistress  wants  to  sell  you.    Do 

you  know  what  she  would  take  ? ' 

*■  She  ax  fifteen  hundred  dollar,  massa,  but  I  anH  worth  dat  now.  Nigger 
property  *s  mighty  low.' 

*  What  is  your  value  now  ?  * 

^  P'raps  eight  hundred,  p'raps  a  thousand  dollar,  massa.' 

*  Would  your  mistress  take  a  thousand  for  you  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  know,  Sar,  but  I  reckon  she  would.  She  'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
mc.  She  do  n't  like  me  on  de  plantation,  'cause  she  say  de  oder  darkies  tink 
too  much  ob  me ;  and  she  do  n't  like  me  in  de  city,  'cause  she  'firaid  I  run 
away.' 

*  Why  afraid  you  '11  run  away  ?    Have  you  ever  tried  to  ?' 

*  Tried  to  I  Lor  bless  you,  massa,  I  neber  taught  ob  such  a  ting — wouldn't 
go  if  I  could.' 

^  But  would  n't  you  ?'  I  said,  thinking  he  had  some  conscientioas  scruples 
about  running  away ;  *  would  n't  you  if  you  could  buy  yourself^  and  go  hon- 
estly, as  Sifree  man  ? ' 

*  Buy  myself,  Sar  I '  he  exclaimed  in  surprise ;  *  buy  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  dat  de  Lord  hisself  gabe  mc  I  No,  no  !  massa ;  I  'd  like  to  be  fi:«e,  but 
I'd  neber  do  dat/^ 

'Why  not  do  that ? '  I  asked. 

'  'Cause  'twould  be  owning  dat  de  white-folks  hab  a  right  to  de  black ;  and 
'cause,  Sar,  if  I  war  free  I  couldn't  stay  bar.' 

'  Why  should  you  stay  here  ?  You  have  no  wife  nor  child ;  why  not  go 
where  the  black  man  can  be  respected  and  useful  ? ' 

'I'se  'spected  and  useful  bar,  massa.  I  hab  no  wife  nor  child,  and  dat 
make  me  feel,  I  s'pose,  like  as  if  all  de  black  people  war  my  children.' 

'  But  they  arc  not  your  children ;  and  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  them. 
At  the  North  you  might  learn,  and  put  your  talents  to  some  use.' 

'  Sar,'  he  replied,  a  singular  enthusiasm  lighting  up  his  fiice,  'de  Lord,  dat 
make  me  what  I  ar,  put  me  bar,  and  I  must  stay.  Sometimes  when  tings  look 
bery  black,  and  I  feel  a'most  'scouraged,  I  go  to  Him,  and  I  say,  'Lobd,  I  'se  of 
no  use,  take  me  'way,  let  me  get  tru  wid  dis,  let  me  no  more  see  de  sofTerin' 
and  'pression  ob  de  poor  cuUud  race ; '  den  He  say  to  me,  just  as  plain  as  I  say 
it  to  you,  'Keep  up  good  courage,  Scipio,  de  time  will  come;'*  and  noir, 
bless  de  Lord,  de  time  am  coming  I ' 

*  Tns  Southern  blacks,  like  all  ignorant  people,  are  intensely  fanatical  on  rdigiooi  KiliiJeotl.  Tbm 
most  trifling  occurrences  have  to  their  minds  a  hidden  significance,  and  thQy  Uiere  fhe  Lcuo  qiMki 
to  them  In  signs  and  dreams,  and  in  almost  every  event  of  nature.    This  fupexmitioD,  whteh  hat  Im«b 
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*  What  time  is  coming,  Scipio  ? ' 

He  gave  me  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  but  his  face  in  a  moment  resumed 
its  usual  expression,  as  he  replied :  '  I  sure,  massa,  dat  I  could  trust  you.  I 
feel  you  are  my  friend,  but  I  can't  say  no  more.' 

*  You  need  not,  Scipio,  I  can  guess  ;  and  what  you  have  said  is  safe  with  me. 
But  let  me  counsel  you  not  to  be  rash  —  wait  for  the  white  man.  Do  not  let 
your  freedom  come  in  blood  I ' 

*  It  will  come,  massa,  as  de  Lord  will.  When  He  war  set  free  de  ea/rth 
shoolc^  aTid  de  veil  oh  de  temple  war  rent  in  twain  / ' 

We  said  no  more,  but  rode  on  in  silence ;  the  darky  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  I  musing  over  the  black  volcano,  whose  muflfled  echoes  I  then  heard 

*  away  down  south  in  Dixie.' 

We  had  ridden  on  for  about  an  hour,  when  an  opening  in  the  trees  disclosed 
a  by-path,  leading  to  a  plantation.  Following  it  for  a  short  distance,  we  came 
upon  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which,  flanked  by  a  ragged  corn  and 
potato-patch,  squatted  a  dilapidated,  unpainted  wooden  building,  a  sort  of 

*  half-way  house '  between  a  hut  and  a  shanty.  In  its  door-way,  seated  on  a 
chair  which  wanted  one  leg  and  a  back,  was  a  suit  of  linsey-woolsey,  adorned 
by  enormous  metal  buttons,  and  surmounted  by  a  queer-looking  head-piece  that 
might  have  passed  for  either  a  hat  or  an  umbrella.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  object  were  a  human  being  or  a  scarecrow,  when,  at  the 
sound  of  our  approach,  the  umbrella-like  article  lifted,  and  a  pair  of  sunken 
eyes,  a  nose,  and  an  enormous  beard,  disclosed  themselves.  Addressing  my- 
self to  the  singular  figure,  I  inquired  how  far  we  were  from  our  destination, 
and  the  most  direct  route  to  it. 

*  Wal,  stranger,'  was  the  reply,  *it's  a  right  smart  twenty  mile  to  the 
ColoneFs,  but  I  reckon  you  '11  get  there,  if  you  follow  your  horse's  nose,  and 
ar  good  at  swimming.' 

*  Why  good  at  swimming  ? '  I  inquired. 

* 'Cause  the  *runs '  have  ris,  and  ar  considerable  deep  by  this  time.* 

*  That 's  comforting  news,'  I  said. 

*  Yas,  it  ar  to  a  man  as  seems  in  a  hurry,'  he  replied,  looking  at  the  horse, 
which  was  covered  with  foam. 

*  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  run  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Wal,  it  mought  bo  six  mile;  it  mought  be  seven,  but  you've  one  or  two 
all-fired  ones  to  cross  arter  that.'  * 

Here  was  a  pleasant  predicament.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  our 
horse,  though  a  noble  animal,  could  not  make  the  distance  on  an  unobstructed 
route,  in  the  then  heavy  state  of  the  roads,  in  less  than  three  hours.  Long 
before  that  it  would  be  dark,  and  no  doubt  stormy,  for  the  sky,  which  had 
lowered  all  the  afternoon,  every  now  and  then  uttered  an  ominous  growl,  and 
seemed  ready  to  pour  down  upon  us.     But  turning  back  was  out  of  the  ques- 

handed  down  from  their  savage  ancestry,  has  absolute  sway  over  them,  and  one  readily  sees  what  im- 
mense power  it  would  give  to  some  leading,  adroit  mind,  that  knew  how  to  use  it.  By  means  of  it  they 
might  be  led  Into  the  most  desperate  deeds,  tailj  believing  aU  the  while  that  they  were  *  guided  ob  de 

LOBO.* 
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tion,  so,  thanking  the  *  native,*  I  was  about  to  proceed,  when  he  hailed  me  as 
follows : 

*  I  say,  stranger,  what 's  the  talk  in  the  city  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Sir,*  I  replied,  *but  fight  and  secession.' 

*  D  —  n  secession !'  was  the  decidedly  energetic  answer. 

'  Why  so,  my  friend  ?    That  doctrine  seems  to  be  popular  hereabouts.' 
*Yas,  popular  with  them  South-Carolina  chaps.      They'd  be  oneasy  in 
heaven  if  Gabriel  was  cook,  and  the  Lord  head-waiter.' 

*Thcy  must  be  hard  to  suit/  I  said;  ^I  ^kalkerlate'  youWe not  a  South- 
Carolinian.' 

*  No,  Sir-ce  I  not  by  several  mile.  My  mother  moved  over  the  line  on  pur- 
pose to  make  me  a  decent  individual' 

*  But  why  are  you  for  the  Union  when  your  neighbors  go  the  other  way  ?' 

*  'Cause  it  has  allers  carried  us  along  as  slick  as  a  cart  with  new-greased 
wheels ;  and  'cause,  stranger,  my  grand ther  was  one  of  Marion's  boys,  and 
spilt  a  lettle  claret  at  Yewtaw  for  the  old  consam,  and  I  reckon  h^'d  be  on- 
easy  in  his  grave  if  I  turned  my  back  on  it  now.' 

'  But,  my  friend,'  I  said,  *  they  say  Lincoln  is  an  Abolitionist|  and  if  inau- 
gurated will  free  every  darky  you  've  got.' 

*  He  can't  do  that,  stranger,  'cordin'  to  the  Constitution,  and  my  old  grand- 
ther  used  to  say  that  ar  dokermunt  would  hold  the  d — ^1  himself ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I'd  like  to  see  the  niggers  free.' 

*  See  the  niggers  free  I '  I  replied  in  undisguised  astonishment ;  '  why,  my 
good  Sir,  that  is  rank  treason  and  abolition.' 

*  Call  it  what  you're  a  mind  to,  them 's  my  sentiments ;  but,  I  say, 
stranger,  if  there 's  any  thing  on  airth  that  I  uttarly  despise  it  ar  a  Northern 
dough-face,  and  it 's  clar  to  me  you  're  one  on  'em.' 

'  There,  my  friend,  you  *ro  mistaken.  I  'm  neither  an  Abolitionist  nor  a 
dough-face.     But  why  do  you  go  for  freeing  the  niggers  ?' 

* 'Cause  the  white  folks  would  be  better  offl  You  see,  I  have  to  feed  and 
clothe  my  niggers,  and  pay  their  owners  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  for  'em,  and  if  the  niggers  war  free  they  'd  work  for  half  that 
price.' 

Continuing  the  conversation,  I  learned  that  the  umbrella-hatted  gentlaDan 
worked  twenty  hired-negroes  in  the  gathering  of  turpentine  ;  and  that  the  dis- 
trict we  were  entering  was  occupied  by  persons  in  the  same  pursuit,  who 
nearly  all  employed  ^  hired-hands,'  and  entertained  similar  sentiments ;  Clolonel 

J ,  whom  I  was  about  to  visit,  and  who  was  a  large  sUye-otoftdr,  being 

about  the  only  exception.     This,  the  reader  will  please  remember,  was  the 
state  of  things  at  the  date  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  the  very  heart  of  i 
siondom. 

Bidding  the  turpentine-getter  a  rather  reluctant  *  good-by,'  I  xode  on  in 
the  rain. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  the  first  'run,'  but,  fortunately,  WB 
found  it  less  swollen  than  our  way-side  acquaintance  had  represented ;  and  WB 
succeeded  in  crossing  it  without  difficulty.    Hoping  that  the  others  nugbt  be 
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equally  as  fordable,  we  pushed  rapidly  on,  the  darkness  meanwhile  gathering 
thickly  about  us,  and  the  rain  continuing  to  fall.  Our  way  lay  through  an  un- 
broken forest,  and  the  tall,  dark  pines  which  towered  on  either  side,  moaned 
and  sighed  as  the  wind  swept  fiercely  through  them,  like  a  legion  of  unhappy 
spirits  let  loose  from  the  dark  abodes  below.  Occasionally  we  came  upon  a 
patch  of  woods  where  the  turpentine-gatherer  had  been  at  work,  and  the  white 
£u;es  of  the  *  tapped '  trees,  gleaming  through  the  darkness,  seemed  an  army  of 

*  sheeted  ghosts '  closing  steadily  around  us.  The  darkness,  the  rain,  and  the 
hideous  noises  in  the  forest,  called  up  impleasant  associations,  and  I  inwardly 
determined  to  ask  hospitality  from  the  first  human  being,  black  or  white,  whom 
we  should  meet. 

We  had  ridden  on  for  about  an  hour  after  dark,  when  suddenly  our  horse's 
feet  plashed  in  the  water,  and  he  sank  to  his  middle  in  a  stream.  My  first 
idea  was  that  we  were  in  the  second  *run,'  but  as  he  pushed  slowly  on, 
the  water  momentarily  growing  deeper,  and  spreading  aroimd  us  on  either  side 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  we  had  missed  the  road  in  the 
darkness,  and  were  fairly  launched  into  the  Waccamaw  river  I  Turning  to  the 
darky,  who  was  driving,  I  said  quickly : 

*  Scip,  stop  the  horse.     Where  are  we  ? ' 

*  Do  n't  know,  massa,  but  I  reckon  we  'se  in  de  riber.' 

*A  comfortable  situation  this,  Scip.  We  can't  turn  round.  The  horse 
can't  swim  such  a  stream  as  this  in  harness.     What  shall  we  do  ? ' 

*  Can  you  swim,  massa  ? '  he  quietly  asked. 

*  Yes,  like  an  eel.' 

*Wal,  den,  we'd  better  gwo  on.  De  boss  will  swim.  But,  massa,  you 
might  take  off  your  boots  and  overcoat,  and  be  ready  for  a  spring  if  he  go 
down.' 

I  did  as  he  directed,  while  he  let  down  the  apron  and  top  of  the  wagon,  and 
fastened  the  reins  loosely  to  the  dash-board,  saying  as  he  did  so,  *  You  must  al- 
lers  let  a  boss  have  his  head  when  he  swim,  massa ;  if  you  rein  him,  he  go 
down  sure.'  Then,  undoing  a  portion  of  the  harness,  to  give  the  horse  the  firee 
use  of  his  legs,  he  shouted,  *  Gee  up,  ole  Gray,'  and  we  started. 

The  noble  animal  stepped  off  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  passage ;  but  he  had  proceeded  only  about  fifty  yards  when  he 
lost  his  footing,  and  we  were  plunged  into  an  entirely  new  and  decidedly  cold 
hip-bath.    *Now's  de  time,  ole  Gray,'  *show  your  broughten  up,  ole  boy,' 

*  let  de  gemman  see  how  you  swim,  ole  fler,'  and  similar  exclamations  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  from  the  darky,  who  all  the  time  avoided  touching  the  reins. 

*  It  may  have  been  one  minute,  it  may  have  been  five  —  I  took  *  no  note  of 
time '  —  before  the  horse  again  struck  bottom,  and  halted  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, the  water  being  still  almost  level  with  his  back,  and  the  opposite  bank  too 
far-off  to  be  seen  through  the  darkness.  After  a  short  rest,  he  again  *  breast- 
ed the  waters,'  and  in  a  few  minutes  landed  us  on  the  shore ;  not,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  road,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-trees,  which  there  were  so  en- 
tangled with  under-growth,  that  not  even  a  man,  much  less  a  horse,  could 
make  his  way  through  them.    Wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  the  cold, . 
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wc  had  no  time  to  lose  *  in  gittin'  out  of  dat,*  if  we  wished  to  avoid  greater 
dangers  than  those  we  had  just  escaped.  So,  springing  from  the  wagon,  the 
darky  waded  up  the  stream,  near  its  bank,  to  reconnoitre.  Returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  reported  that  we  were  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  road.  We 
had  been  carried  that  far  down  the  stream  by  the  strength  of  the  current  The 
only  way  was  to  follow  the  *  run '  up  along  its  bank ;  this  we  did,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  satisfaction  of  striking  the  high-road.  Arranging  the  harness, 
wo  were  soon  again  under  way,  the  horse  bounding  along  as  if  he  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  yigorous  exercise  to  restore  his  chilled  circulation.  We  after- 
ward learned  that  it  was  not  the  Waccamaw  that  we  had  crossed,  but  the 
second  '  run '  our  native  friend  had  told  us  of,  and  that  the  water  in  the  middle 
of  its  stream  was  fifteen  feet  deep  I 

Half-dead  with  the  cold  and  wet,  we  hurried  on,  but  still  no  welcome  light 
beckoned  us  to  a  hiunan  habitation.  The  darkness  grew  denser  till  we  could 
not  even  distinguish  the  road,  much  less  our  horse's  nose,  which  we  had  been 
directed  to  follow.  Inwardly  cursing  the  folly  which  brought  me  into  such  a 
wilderness,  I  said  to  the  darky : 

*  Scipio,  I  'm  sorry  I  took  you  on  such  a  trip  as  this.' 

*  Oh !  nebcr  mind  me,  massa ;  I  rather  like  de  dark  night  and  de  storm.' 

*  Like  the  night  and  the  storm,  why  so  ? ' 

^ 'Cause  den  de  wild  spirits  come  out,  and  talk  in  de  trees,  and  make  me 
feel  bery  strong  ^ar,'  he  replied,  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast. 

*•  The  night  and  the  storm,  Scip,  make  me  feel  like  cultivating  another  sort 
of  spirits.  There  are  some  in  the  wagon-box,  let  us  stop  and  see  what  they 
are  like.' 

We  stopped,  and  I  took  out  a  small  willow-flask,  which  held  the  'spirits  of 
Otard,'  and  offered  it  to  the  darky. 

*•  No,  massa,'  he  said  laughing,  ^  I  neber  touch  dem  sort  ob  spirits ;  dey 
raise  de  bery  ole  debil.' 

Not  heeding  the  darky's  example,  I  took  '  a  long  and  a  strong  pull,*  and — 
felt  the  better  for  it. 

Again  we  rode  on,  and  again  and  again  I  ^  communed  with  the  spirits,'  tiU 
a  sudden  exclamation  from  Scip  aroused  me  from  a  hal^tupor,  into  which  I 
was  falling.    *  What 's  the  matter  ? '  I  asked. 

*  A  light,  massa,  a  light ! ' 

*  Where?' 

*  Dar,  way  off  in  do  trees ^ 

*  Sure  enough,  glory,  hallelujah.  Hail  Columbia,  and  Yankee  Boodle^  then 
it  is !    We  're  all  right  now,  Scip.' 

Wc  rode  on  till  we  came  to  the  inevitable  opening  in  the  trees,  and  ^ 
soon  at  the  door  of  what  I  saw,  by  the  light  which  came  through  the  < 
in  the  logs,  was  a  one-story  shanty,  about  twenty  feet  square.  'Will  jnm  let 
us  come  in  out  of  de  rain  ? '  asked  Scipio  of  a  wretched-looking^  hatfdiid^ 
middle-aged  woman,  who  came  to  the  door. 

*  Who  ar  you  ? '  was  the  reply. 
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*'  Only  massa,  and  me,  and  de  boss,  and  we  am  half-dead  wid  de  cold,'  said 
Scip. 

*  Wal,  strangers,  thar  's  mighty  poor  fixins  for  travelers  har,  but  you  can 
come  in.  The  horse,'  she  added,  addressing  the  darky,  and  pointing  to  the 
rear  of  the  hut,  *  you  can  stow  away  under  the  shed.' 

Here,  my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  requires  me  to  pass  the 
night.     If  I  eyer  *  git  out  ob  dat '  shanty,  the  reader  will  bear  from  me  again. 
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*  Mlslike  me  not  for  my  complexion.* — ^Merchant  of  Yenicb. 
Part  thb  Last. 

CHAPTER      FIRST. 

*  Beneath  heaven's  genial  sunshine,  every  where 
Is  heard  the  utterance  of  the  human  heart ; 
Each  in  his  language  doth  the  plaint  impart ; 
Then  why  not  I  in  mine  ?  * 

This  narrative  is  resumed  at  a  period  nearly  two  years  and-a-balf  subse- 
quent to  the  date  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  brings  us  to  the 
spring  of  1852.  The  lapse  of  time  we  will  bridge  over  by  a  brief  epitome  of 
what  occurred  during  those  thirty  months.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume 
vrith  details,  but  it  would  contain  many  repetitions,  and  would  not  serve  the 
purpose  I  have  in  view. 

Two  years  and-a-halfj  after  we  are  fifty-two,  cannot  well  be  spared.  At 
that  age  every  year  counts.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  in  the  midst  of 
our  labors,  especially  when  a  family  at  home  is  entirely  dependent  on  them ; 
it  is  not  agreeable,  I  say,  to  be  reminded  by  some  incipient  debility  or  tell-tale 
weakness  that  the  infirmities  of  age  are  beginning  to  hover  around  us.  All  of 
a  sudden  we  discover  we  have  not  the  same  suppleness  of  joint,  the  same  elas- 
ticity of  limb,  the  same  general  activity  of  body  as  before.  We  put  it  down 
to  a  cold,  a  touch  of  rheumatism,  or  a  slight  visitation  of  neuralgia — to  any  thing 
but  what  it  really  is,  the  advance-guard  of  dissolution.  After  a  while  we 
give  it  up.  The  cold  is  not  cured,  the  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  do  not  mend, 
and  we  submit  to  the  inevitable  destiny  which  says :  *  Grow  old  or  die ! ' 

It  is  then  we  grudge  the  years  which  bring  us  no  returns,  which  leave  us 
no  better  than  they  found  us.  For  men,  as  they  advance  in  life,  feel  a  sad- 
dening disappointment  when  they  think  how  meagre  of  results  it  has  been  to 
them.  So  true  is  it,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  us  all  a  consci- 
ousness that  we  ought  not  to  live  in  vain. 

Two  years  and-a-half,  reader,  and  we  meet  again. 
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• 

There  is  an  end  to  my  numerous  speculations ;  and  without  my  being  made 
rich  or  comfortable,  or  having  one  penny  laid  aside.  I  have  an  impression  that 
most  of  my  readers  imagine  that  Harley  had  undertaken  to  lay  some  snare  for 
me,  that  I  was  about  to  become  his  yictim,  or  dupe,  or  be  unfortunately  in- 
volved by  his  practices,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

I  have  no  such  experience  to  record.  Harley  proved  to  be  just  what  he 
appeared.  During  those  two  and-a-half  years  he  worked  indefatigably.  He 
crossed  the  ocean  several  times.  His  perseverance  was  marvellous  ;  his  hope 
always  large  and  encouraging.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any  reason 
to  complain  of  him.  I  must  give,  therefore,  a  brief  explanation  why  at  the 
end  of  this  period  I  find  myself  in  this  unpleasant  situation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  was  to  have  one-quarter  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  various  enterprises  connected  with  America^  which  Harley  should  engage 
in.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  to  draw  on  him  for  my  necessary  expenses.  The 
result  of  each  separate  undertaking  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  foUows : 

Of  the  three  California  gold  mines,  but  one  turned  out  to  have  a  title  which 
would  pass.  It  took  a  year  to  get  satisfactory  evidence  of  that,  and  a  great 
expense.  By  that  time  far  better  placers  were  offered.  In  feet,  London  was 
flooded  with  auriferous  projects,  firom  the  Mariposa  mines  of  Fremont  to  the 
mere  *  show  *  of  the  California  squatter,  represented  only  by  an  attractive  lump 
of  gold.  So  Harley  thought  best  to  sell  our  mine,  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
(twenty-five  thousand  dollars,)  cash.  It  had  simply  cost  the  owner  the  trou- 
ble of  prospecting  it,  and  of  going  through  the  usual  squatter-law  form  of  tak- 
ing possession  —  nothing  more. 

From  this  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  to  be  deducted,  by  the  terms 
of  sale,  the  various  charges  and  expenses  of  the  solicitors,  for  ft'g^mniiTig 
titles,  attending  meetings,  etc.  etc.  etc,  which  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Mem. :  The  solicitors  who  reoeiyed  these 
large  fees  had  influenced  their  clients  to  make  this  purchase,  and  had  to  be 
paid  accordingly. 

Of  the  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  which  remained,  the  owner  got 
one-hal^  and  I  a  fourth  of  the  balance.     I  had  no  reason  to  complain  certainly. 

The  Virginia  gold-mine  promised  very  well.  Here  were  some  improvements^ 
and  a  quantity  of  ore  already  excavated.  A  geologist  of  respectability  was 
sent  out  to  examine  it.  His  report  was  flavored  with  the  choice  yiands  and  fine 
wines  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  a  company  was  brought 
out,  nominally  in  Paris,  under  the  French  law  of  en  cofnmandiU.  The  shares 
were  really  owned  in  London  by  some  speculators,  who  to  avoid  all  responsi- 
bility prevailed  on  a  Frenchman  in  their  employ  to  act  as  g&rcmt.  These  people 
soon  began  to  speculate  in  the  stock,  having  got  it  on  the  mining  list^  and  paid 
not  the- slightest  attention  to  working  the  mine  itsel£  The  proprietor  did  re- 
ceive in  cash  the  amount  of  his  improvements ;  for  the  rest  he  obtained  s  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  shares,  and  Harley  and  I  took  our  proportion,  but  we  had 
to  engage  not  to  offer  in  the  market  for  the  space  of  one  year.  Harley  also  re- 
ceived a  pretty  large  sum  under  the  disbursement  account,  of  which  my  share 
was  about  a  thousand  dollars.    After  a  while,  the  stock  began  to  flUl ;  those 
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in  the  scheme  had  worked  off  their  shares  on  the  simple  ones  who  were  out- 
side, and  the  whole  broke  down.  To  be  sure  they  violated  their  contract  as  to 
working  the  mine  ;  the  fact  is,  they  never  intended  to  work  it,  only  to  use  the 
company  for  stock  operations,  which  they  were  enabled  the  better  to  do,  be- 
cause the  mine  was  in  working  order.  Harley  tlUreatened  law  proceediDgs  and 
various  other  measures,  but  the  affair  subsided  as  such  affairs  generally  do. 
Harley  was  too  busy  to  prosecute ;  it  might  not  have  been  judicious,  and  so 
the  whole  matter  dropped.  Certain  shareholders  to  this  day  curse  Harley  as 
a  swindler,  when  it  was  the  Englishmen  who  swindled  their  brother  English- 
men in  the  business. 

An  interesting  book  might  be  written  about  the  mine  on  the  Isthmus. 
Here  every  thing  was  right.  The  ore  was  very  rich  and  abundant.  The  grants 
perfect.  The  conveyances  en  regie.  In  due  course  a  company  was  formed  in 
London,  a  hona-fde  company,  to  exploit  this  really  valuable  gold-mine.  It 
was  on  this  enterprise  that  Harley  principally  depended  for  the  realization  of 
his  grand  ideas  of  fortune.  And  there  seemed  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent. 
The  directors  were  not  only  respectable,  but  embraced  some  of  the  best  men 
in  London.  The  plans  were  good ;  the  subscriptions  promptly  paid ;  Harley's 
share  in  the  contract  was  so  large  that  with  a  moderate  success,  wealth  was 
insured  to  us  both.  He  had  agreed  (he  could  not  well  do  otherwise  if  he 
wished  to  exhibit  confidence  in  the  scheme,  and  he  certainly  had  confidence  in 
it)  to  receive  a  certain  portion  of  paid-up  stock  after  the  company  should  raise  the 
requisite  amount  of  working  capital.  A  splendid  lot  of  machinery,  a  first-rate 
engineer,  a  geologist,  practical  miners  to  work  the  mines,  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions,  including  pork,  beef;  flour,  together  with  a  generous  quota  of  spirits. 
Harley  had  repeatedly  warned  the  manager  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition  that  no  liquor  be  allowed  to  the  men. 
He  had  carefully  investigated  this  subject  as  connected  with  the  Isthmus,  but 
the  advice  was  disregarded.  The  people  arrived.  Before  the  machinery  was 
erected  the  fever  broke  out  among  them.  Nearly  all  died,  or  suffered  the  en- 
tire loss  of  health.  Only  those  who  practised  total  abstinence  were  saved,  and 
they  were  few.'  By  this  time  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  actually  been  expended,  or  rather  wasted.  A  firesh  call  was  made,  for 
Englishmen  will  not  readily  give  up  an  affair  they  have  put  their  money  into. 
Another  hundred  thousand  was  raised.  Harley  had  to  contribute  .on  his  stock, 
although  they  were  paid-up  shares,  or  lose  it,  for  the  company  had  raised  all 
the  working  capital  they  agreed  to.  Another  expedition  started.  Strange  to 
say.  Rum  in  large  quantities  was  again  permitted  to  be  sent,  although  under 
the  control  of  the  manager  there.  The  men,  unused  to  the  climate,  clamored 
for  spirits.  The  manager  yielded.  In  fact,  he  thought  it  would  do  them  good. 
The  result  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  unhappy  scenes  as  before.  This  con- 
sumed more  than  two  years.  Still  the  company  would  not  give  up.  But 
Harley  could  no  longer  respond  to  the  tax  on  his  shares.  He  had  already 
managed  to  sell  some,  although  the  stock  was  not  on  the  market,  but  now  no- 
body would  buy.  Other  matters  not  going  to  his  mind ;  he  was  unable  to  pay 
the  considerable  sum  called  for,  and  so  his  stock  was  forfeited.    I  will  remark 
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here,  that  after  two  more  discouraging  experiments,  the  company  were  entirely 
successful,  and  their  shares  are  worth  at  this  day,  on  the  London  mining 
hoard,  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  premiimi  I  Thus  we  just  escaped  realizing 
an  immense  fortune  I 

I  have  already  mentioned  an  agent  had  heen  sent  out  to  report  as  to  the 
value  of  the  two  Lake  Superior  copper-mines.  These  were  two  separate  pro- 
perties. Unfortunately,  the  title  to  one  was  in  litigation.  Harley  was  prom- 
ised hy  his  principal  that  all  difficulties  relating  to  it  should  be  settled  before 
an  agent  could  arivc  out.  It  proyed  to  be  impossible,  and  that  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  The  other  property  was  very  valuable,  and  promised  largely. 
The  owner  was  a  ^cute  Down-easter,  who,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be  reaped 
from  the  enterprise,  came  back  with  the  agent  to  London.  These  two  had 
put  their  heads  together  on  the  voyage  to  cheat  Harley  out  of  the  benefits  he 
was  to  derive ;  he  had  a  written  contract  for  one-half  the  profits,  as  usual,  and 
this  now  seemed  to  the  owner  beyond  all  reason.  The  result  was,  he  intrigued 
with  the  London  broker,  told  stories  to  Harley's  prejudice,  employed  a  solicitor 
to  look  into  the  contract,  who  decided  Harley  had  not  complied  with  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  his  judgment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  In  short,  Harley  saw 
clearly  what  was  going  on,  and  determined  to  have  no  litigation  or  scandal 
He  therefore  permitted  the  owner  to  buy  out  his  interest  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  was  paid  to  him  in  cash,  and  the  parties  remained  apparently  on 
the  best  terms.  For  it  was  a  principle  with  Harley  never  to  quarrel  with  any 
body. 

The  company  for  the  working  of  the  Tennessee  copper-mine  went  forward 
very  well.  But  it  was  subject  to  the  fate  of  every  English  undertaking ;  that 
is,  it  was  badly  managed  at  first,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  spent  unneces- 
sarily, not  to  say  wasted.  After  two  or  tliree  misadventures  it  began  to  pro- 
duce something,  but  Harley  was  in  no  position  to  wait  for  dividends,  which,  to 
the  great  joy  of  these  Englishmen,  promised  to  be  very  regular  in  four  or  five 
years !    So  he  sold  out  oiu*  interest  on  the  best  terms  possible. 

The  Virginia  land-company  charter  amounted  to  just  nothing  at  alL  The 
titles  were  involved  in  such  inextricable  confusion,  'lapping  over*  each  other 
sometimes  five  or  six  deep,  that  although,  as  the  solicitor  sud,  the  lands  were 
doubtless  there,  and  enough  of  them,  it  required  more  professional  skill  than 
he  was  capable  of,  to  disentangle  the  snarl. 

The  Georgia  afiair  might  have  turned  out  well  could  we  have  kept  our  se- 
cret. But  the  appearance  of  a  British  agent,  whom  it  was  soon  rumored  was 
a  special  messenger  from  the  Bank  of  England,  (!)  and  whose  every  word  and 
gesture  were  watched  and  reported,  threw  the  whole  region  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. When  it  came  to  the  mysterious  business  of  taking  soundings  in 
and  around  the  harbor,  and  making  minute  inquiries  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  excitement  was  complete.  The 
agent,  despite  the  endeavors  of  our  Georgia  fi*iend  to  keep  him  dose,  was  sur- 
rounded by  hosts  of  pine-land  people,  who  were  ready  to  sell  at  any  price, 
cash  down.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  the  agent  remained  true  to  his  conTiriil 
pledges ;  he  had  come  out,  he  said  to  all  inquirers,  for  a  certain  purpose^  and 
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he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  outside  of  his  instructions.  But  this  only  add- 
ed fuel  to  the  flame.  In  vain  our  Southern  friend  endeavored  to  quiet  it. 
He  became  the  object  of  envy  to  the  surrounding  country,  so  that  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  return  of  the  agent  to  London,  there  followed  him  three 
individuals  from  that  region,  each  with  plenipotentiary  power  to  sell  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  at  one  quarter  of  what  Harley  asked  for  his ! 
The  next  steamer  brought  out  two  more  Georgians,  on  whom  these  three,  who 
acted  in  concert,  had  stolen  a  march,  and  who  had  other  large  tracts  at  still 
lower  prices.  The  result  was,  the  whole  scheme  was  knocked  in  the  head ; 
although  Harley  had  the  pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  was,  to  see  the  five  *  represent- 
ative men,'  after  spending  six  months  in  London,  and  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  return  home  with  loss  of  money,  time,  and  reputation,  only  to  be  ex- 
posed to  abuse  from  their  constituents,  on  whom,  they  had  drawn  largely  for 
expenses. 

But  the  live-oak  lands  of  Florida,  there  was  an  opportimity  I  The  price  of 
the  land  was  understood  and  settled  on.  The  titles  beyond  question.  The 
quality  of  the  oak  timber  undisputed.  All  the  expenses  calculated,  and  what 
a  fortune  I  —  on  paper.  Alas  I  there  was  one  screw  loose.  The  little  item  of 
transportation  had  been  overlooked ;  or  rather  at  the  last  moment  it  was  as- 
certained the  whole  speculation  turned  on  the  completion  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway,  on  which  trains  were  already  running  but  twenty-five 
miles  I 

The  invention  for  making  paper  out  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  although 
patented  in  America,  Harley  found  to  be  an  old  French  discovery,  which  had 
already  been  unsuccessfully  experimented  with. 

The  plans  for  smelting  ores  with  little  or  no  fuel,  and  for  generating  steam 
with  equal  economy,  turned  out  mere  chimeras  of  the  brain  of  some  half-crazed 
mechanical  genius. 

The  French  brandy  scheme,  I  have  already  said,  was  abandoned  by  Harley. 

The  invention  for  making  steel  out  of  coarse  pig-iron  promised  a  great  deal. 
The  inventor  was  a  poor  man,  who  could  advance  no  money  for  testing  it.  So 
he  gave  Harley  three-fourths  of  the  patent,  on  condition  he  would  furnish  all 
expenses.  It  cost  quite  a  sum  to  patent  the  invention  all  over  Europe,  and  still 
more  to  erect  a  small  shop  for  experiments.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
experiments  failed,  but  while  the  theory  of  the  px1[)cess  was  successfully  demon- 
strated, practicaUy  it  would  not  pay,  except  on  a  large  scale ;  and  no  English- 
man could  be  found  ready  to  embark  so  much  money  in  a  new  process,  when 
the  old  served  very  well.  Here  was  a  considerable  loss,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it 

The  other  '  little  matters '  turned  out  little.  A  few  pounds  were  firom  time 
to  time  realized,  but  there  were  no  important  results. 

Thus  in  brief  I  give  the  reader  the  result  of  over  three  years'  work,  count- 
ing from  the  time  I  first  engaged  with  Harley,  to  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter.  During  that  period,  I  repeat  that  Harley  was> 
indefatigable.     He  worked  very  hard,  and  with  an  energy  almost  miraculous^ 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  tact,  and  activity,  and  adroitness  which  he  displayed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these,  we  should  have  realized  nothing. 
As  it  was,  the  account  current  stood  about  as  follows : 

California  gold-mine, $8,750 

Virginia  do.,  received  for  expenses, 8,800 

Sales  of  Isthmus  gold-mine  stock, 13,800 

Received  from  same  as  expenses, 4,000 

Lake  Superior  property, 5,000 

Sale  of  interest  in  Tennessee  mine, 10,000 

Other  receipts, 5,000 

$o0,350 
Per  contra. 

Paid  assessment  on  Isthmus  shares, $4,800 

Loss  on  experiments  with  pig-iron, 4,200 

Various  small  losses, 2,000 

$10,500 

10,500 

$89,850 
In  round  numbers,  forty  thousand  dollars  in  net  cash  w^  the  result  of 
our  labors  from  say  the  first  of  January,  1849,  to  May  of  1852. 

Of  this,  Harley  made  a  scrupulous  division,  although  the  expenses  of  his 
ofSce  compared  with  mine  were  more  than  three  to  one ;  stUl  he  simplified  the 
whole  by  crediting  me  with  just  one-fourth  of  that  net  amount,  to  wit,  with 
ten  thousand  dollars,  less  a  mere  trifle.  After  all,  not  a  bad  business  for  some- 
thing over  three  years*  work.  How,  then,  am  I  to  explain  the  condition  you 
find  me  in  at  the  end  of  the  time  ?  I  can  do  so  very  easily.  I  confess  I  was 
much  surprised  when  Harley  sent  me  his  account  current,  in  which  I  stood 
credited  with  the  above-mentioned  sum,  and  charged  with  my  drafts  on  him, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  sum  to  my 
credit !  On  looking  over  the  account,  I  found  it  was  quite  correct  Was  it 
possible  I  had  drawn  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  I  could 
not  believe  it,  yet  it  was  so.  There  were  the  figures,  and  the  figures  were  cor- 
rect The  fact  is,  my  household  expenses,  under  the  agreeable  system  of 
drawing  for  what  I  wanted,  insensibly  increased.  Not  by  Alice's  consent^  but 
I  had,  as  already  explained,  undertaken  to  show  some  hospitality  to  our  spec- 
ulative friends,  and  all  house-keepers  understand  the  extra  expense  entailed 
even  by  a  small  dinner.  Tlfen  this  involved  a  larger  outlay  in  Alice's  ward- 
robe. Beside,  I  sent  the  younger  children  to  a  more  expensive  school,  and 
Alice  had  taken  music-lessons  from  a  first-class  teacher.  Considering  these 
various  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  expenses  were  so 
much  increased.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Alice's  careful  management,  tbegr 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  heavier.  She,  be  it  understood,  having  full  fidth 
in  her  father's  judgment,  believed  we  were  on  the  road  to  renewed  ^Toeptst- 
ity.  Money  seemed  to  come  so  easy,  things  were  never  so  charming  in  that 
respect,  that  she  was  entirely  deceived.  During  the  last  year,  however,  I  be- 
gan to  have  my  misgivings.  I  saw  that  Harley,  having  done  his  utmost  with 
what  he  had  in  hand,  was  not  the  man  to  pursue  failing  schemes  forever,  but 
would  certainly  lay  hold  of  new  projects,  in  which  I  might  or  might  not  be 
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called  to  share.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  dissatisfied  with  my  exertions. 
But  after  residing  so  long  abroad,  and  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  very 
best  class  of  speculators  there,  he  might  take  up  some  project,  and  cut  loose 
from  American  operations. 

The  dreaded  blow  fell  at  last.  I  received  a  long  letter  from  Harley,  in 
which  he  assured  me  he  did  not  think  any  more  could  at  present  be  rea- 
lized out  of  the  matters  in  hand  ;  he  spoke  of  certain  prospective  ad- 
vantages, of  which  I  should  certainly  receive  my  share  ;  he  said  his  own 
expenses  were  large,  necessarily  so  from  the  position  he  was  forced  to  main- 
tain ;  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  very  excellent  opportunity  to  embark  in 
a  scheme  for  an  Italian  railway,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Pope,  which 
promised  more  than  well.  That  if  the  hoped-for  success  should  crown  his  ef- 
forts, he  should  not  forget  me  —  no,  most  assuredly  not.  Many  were  the  kind 
wishes  expressed  for  us  all ;  as  to  the  little  balance  of  one  hundred  pounds  in 
his  fiivor,  it  was  of  no  consequence  whatever ;  so  there  let  it  stand. 

When  I  received  and  read  this  letter,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  I  felt  like 
a  sailor  alone  on  a  desolate  island,  abandoned  by  his  ship-mates,  who  have  left 
him  by  accident  or  design.  My  first  impulse  was  to  feel  bitterly  toward  Har- 
ley. Yet  why  ?  Had  he  deceived  me  in  any  respect  ?  No.  Had  he  not 
lived  honestly  up  to  his  contract  ?  Yes.  Of  what  had  I  to  complain  ?  Alas  I 
of  nothing,  save  my  own  folly. 

Reader,  here  was  the  loose  screw,  here  the  leak  in  the  ship,  here  the  break 
in  the  axle ;  ponder  it  well,  and  let  the  moral  teach  you  something.  Harley 
when  we  first  met  was  thirty-five.  I  was  fifty-two,  Harley  was  of  an  age 
still  to  embark  in  a  speculative  career ;  I  was  not.  He  pursued  it  consistently 
as  a  business.  I  struck  into  it  hoping  to  make  a  fortune  suddenly  and  quit. 
Now  he,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  having  spent  each  year  all  he  had  earned,  (at 
least  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,)  had  acquired  position  and  a  reputation 
for  wealth,  and  was  just  ready  to  embark  in  something  more  promising  than 
gold-mines,  patent-rights,  or  land-charters  ;  but  I,  having  spent  all  I  had 
earned,  had  nothing  to  go  on  with,  or  fall  back  upon,^while  poverty,  more  hard 
and  unendurable  than  ever  before,  stared  me  grimly  in  the  face. 

I  sat  holding  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  Harley.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all 
over  me.  It  stood  on  my  forehead,  it  suffused  my  eye-lids.  I  could  feel  it  on 
my  body,  and  my  limbs.  I  experienced  a  painful  sensation  at  my  heart ;  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  was  forced  to  open  my  mouth,  literally  gasping 
for  breath.  *  Oh !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  who  shall  comfort  me  ? '  I  exclaimed  aloud. 
Then  it  was  I  thought  of  my  daughter  —  of  Alice.  I  could  talk  to  her.  I  could 
tell  her  all.  And  she  would  forgive  her  father ;  we  would  plan  together  what 
was  to  be  done.  She  should  be  my  covfidante^  my  sympathiser.  In  a  more 
humble  manner  than  ever  before  we  would  endeavor  still  to  have  a  happy  homeu 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Alice  herself  entered.  It  was  an  oc- 
casional practice  for  her  to  ride  *  down-town,'  about  the  time  I  was  ready  to 
leave,  and  accompany  me  home.  Now  she  come  in  with  a  fine  flow  of  spirits, 
and  ran  gayly  up  to  me. 
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Her  lively  demonstration  was  suddenly  checked,  and  she  exclaimed  with 
much  emotion :  *  What  is  the  matter,  papa,  what  has  happened  ? ' 

*'  Nothing,  my  child,  nothing  has  happened,  but  I  fear  there  is  an  end  of  all 
my  hopes  in  Europe.* 

*  Indeed/ 

'  Yes.  I  have  been  fearing  it  for  a  long  time ;  and  now  I  am  thrown  back 
on  what  I  can  do  here.' 

I  found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  her  just  the  exact  state  of  things.  For 
she  could  not  readily  conceive  of  so  sudden  a  turn  in  affairs,  nor  why  I  should 
be  so  distressed,  since,  as  she  supposed,  I  had  still  occupation  here. 

At  last  she  seemed  to  take  the  whole,  as  it  were,  on  trust,  and  to  appreci- 
ate that  once  more  I  had  anxiously  to  cast  about  for  a  few  dollars  each  day  on 
which  to  live.  Then  came  my  recompense,  my  consolation.  She  was  so  much 
older  and  stronger,  she  said,  and  understood  so  much  more  than  formerly  how 
to  economise,  and  how  to  make  things  pleasant  for  me.  I  mast  not  be  worried 
a  bit  I  W^hy,  she  could  teach,  she  could  do  ever  so  many  things,  if  necessaiy. 
She  kissed  me,  and  called  me  by  some  endearing  name,  brought  me  my  hat 
and  coat,  forced  me  away  from  the  office,  and  I  was  made  to  feel  cheerfbl  in 
spite  of  myself. 

I  went  home  with  my  child ;  led  home,  I  may  say,  by  her. 

I  spent  the  night  thinking  what  I  should  do.  Speculation  was  at  that  time 
rife,  why  not  undertake  various  local  schemes  ?  My  acquaintance  was  large 
among  the  speculative  class.  I  rejected  this  plan  because  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  in  the  way  of  earning  some  money  forthwith.  It  was  two  months 
since  I  had  received  any  tiling  from  Barley,  and  his  letter  came  just  in  time 
to  prevent  further  drawing.  Beside,  my  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  I 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  such  hope-deferred  business.  Could  it  be  possible  t 
Whore  was  my  reason,  my  common-sense  ?  Had  I  been  mad  for  the  last  three 
years  ? 

Twice  I  awoke  during  the  night  with  that  dreadful  sensation  at  my  hearty 
which  is  only  understood  by  those  who  are  at  times  tortured  by  what  is 
termed  the  ^horrors.'  Why  had  this  come  so  suddenly  on  me?  Why  for  the 
last  six  months  did  I  not  make  some  preparations  for  what,  had  I  not  been  an 
idiot,  I  might  have  known  would  come  to  pass?  For  six  months  affiurs  had 
promised  just  this  termination.  Yet  I  kept  on  hoping  and  hoping,  and  draw- 
ing on  Harley. 

At  last  I  did  fall  asleep,  and  slumbered  long  into  the  morning.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  Alice  was  standing  by  me.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  I  was 
awake,  and  exclaimed :  ^  For  once  you  have  over-slept  yourseUl  Breakftst  has 
been  ready  an  hour.'  The  fact  was,  I  had  been  exhausted  by  the  severity  of 
my  mental  sufferings,  and  nature  had  come  to  my  aid.  I  rose  considerably  re- 
freshed, determined  to  cast  about  with  prudence. 
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CHAPTER    SECOND. 

I  FOUND  I  had  neither  the  hope  nor  the  energy  which  I  enjoyed  when  I  em- 
barked in  speculation  three  years  before.  The  habit  of  those  three  years  had 
nearly  spoiled  me  for  any  regular  pursuit.  How  hard  to  come  down  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  industry  !  Beside,  how  mortifying  was  my  situation.  My 
acquaintances  were  just  beginning  to  consider  me  once  more  a  man  of  wealth 
The  very  day  I  received  that  letter  I  had  been  congratulated  on  my  fortunate 
operations.     So  my  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first. 

Again  came  the  old  question,  renewed  with  triple  force,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  thought  of  attempting  business  as  a  stock-broker,  as  produce-broker,  of 
trying  what  I  could  do  in  real  estate.  There  were  objections  to  all  these. 
A  stock-broker  required*some  capital,  or  at  least,  a  good  credit  I  had  neither. 
I  was  no  longer  active  enough  for  operations  in  merchandise,  nor  had  I  suffi- 
cient experience  in  the  business  for  real  estate.  So  I  resolved  to  go  back  to 
what  I  first  undertook.  I  would  begin  once  more  the  labors  of  a  note-broker, 
and  work  industriously. 

Never  till  about  this  time  did  I  have  any  just  conception  of  human  life,  nor 
of  God's  design  in  the  announcement :  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou^eat 
bread.'  No,  never  till  now ;  and  it  happened  on  this  wise.  As  I  was  preparing 
to  resume  my  task  of  hard  daily  labor,  imder  circumstances  the  most  depressing 
and  disheartening,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  sustain  myself  under  this 
last  disappointment,  a  new  light  suddenly  broke  in  on  me.  I  look  back  to  it  al- 
ways with  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude.  Up  to  that  moment  the  object  of  all 
my  efforts,  my  anxieties,  my  active  exertions,  was  to  get  back  to  where  I  stood 
before,  to  recover  my  position,  or  or  least,  to  support  my  family  comfortably.  So, 
when  I  failed  in  one  quarter,  or  met  with  disappointments  in  another,  I  suffered 
to  a  great  degree.  Sometimes  I  was  irritable,  sometimes  complaining,  and  often 
bitter  and  defiant.  I  repeat,  in  all  this  I  looked  solely  at  what  was  imme- 
diately before  me.  If  I  gained  somewhat,  I  was  pleased ;  if  I  lost,  I  was  de- 
pressed. In  fact,  my  existence  was  rounded  by  mere  occurrences.  Even  my 
moralizing  —  and  I  did  moralize  a  great  deal  —  had  reference  solely  to  these. 
It  did  not  strike  deep.  To  be  uncomfortable  was  an  evil,  [instead  ^f  an  incon- 
venience ;]  the  reverse,  a  blessing. 

What  I  am  about  to  recount  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  is  true.  On 
the  day  I  decided  with  a  heavy  heart  to  commence  again  my  disagreeable  labors, 
it  seemed  as  if  hope  had  entirely  deserted  me.  I  rose  in  the  morning  miser- 
able. It  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  go  through  with  what  lay  before  me.  Borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  sad  thoughts,  I  prepared  to  descend  to  the  breakfast- 
room.  My  suffering  was  unendurable,  and  growing  every  moment  more  in- 
tense. Suddenly  something  whispered  to  me  audibly :  *  How  have  you  been 
mistaken  I  There  is  a  worse  thing  than  misfortime  and  misery,  a  better  thing 
than  wealth.  All  that  happens  to  you  shall  develop  and  enrich  your  charac- 
ter! '    .     .    .    I  turned  and  saw  my  wife  smiling  on  me. 

The  weight  was  lifted  off  my  heart.  I  threw  the  door  open  and  walked 
from  the  room  untrammelled,  free.    I  knew  something  trying  awaited  me,  else 
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why  such  new  strength  ?  From  that  moment  I  learned  to  r^ard  every  thing 
which  took  place  as  a  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to  make  of  me,  Charles 
Parkinson,  something  better  and  more  deserving  than  I  then  was.  All  things 
were  clear  to  me.  Now  I  could  see  —  not  with  that  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed vision  which  enabled  me  in  a  keen,  shrewd  way  to  understand  my  error 
in  joining  Harley,  but  with  a  sight  which,  regarding  the  whole  circumference 
of  my  being,  carefully  surveyed  the  whole,  instead  of  a  meagre  portion  of  it 

The  reader  must  understand  this  extraordinary  and  sudden  change  was  not 
what  is  termed  of  a  religious  character,  except  so  far  as  that  enters  into  and 
forms  a  part  of  our  very  natures.  In  other  words,  I  did  not  think  any  thing 
about  God,  nor  what  the  priest  would  call  *  the  concerns  of  my  souL'  It  was 
the  divine  element,  breathed  into  man  with  the  breath  of  life,  which  was  evoked 
by  the  utter  desperateness  of  my  condition.  Sinking  simost  to  despair,  carried 
down  to  the  point  of  lowest  abasement,  the  divinity  which  stirs  within  came  to 
the  rescue ;  just  as  that  strange,  physical  power,  vitality,  is  said  sometimes  to  dis- 
play its  efficacy  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  restoring  to  health,  after  the  physician 
has  given  up  the  case  and  gone  away.  In  this  change  there  was  neither  a  sullen 
submission  nor  a  daring  resistance  to  God's  providence.  Prometheus,  when 
chained  by  Jupiter  to  the  rock,  while  a  vulture  was  perpetually  tearing  his 
vitals,  defied  the  god,  exclaiming :  *  Do  thy  worst,  tyrant  My  fortitude  shall 
be  as  eternal  as  thy  revenge  I '  I  had  no  such  defiance  in  my  heart ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regarded  Providence  as  my  friend,  persuaded  the  seyerity  of  my  &te 
would  serve  to  perfect  my  character  and  rescue  my  moral  nature  firom  the  de- 
gradation which  during  the  past  three  years  had  threatened  it 

CHAPTER      THIRD. 

I  TOLD  my  daughter  every  thing.  I  could  not  start  fairly  if  any  thing  was 
concealed  or  kept  back  fi-om  her.  I  even  repeated  how  I  had  uttered  a  false- 
hood when  I  negotiated  the  Alworthy  paper.  I  explained  in  a  way  she  could 
clearly  understand  my  operations  with  Harley,  and  why  affiurs  now  looked  so 
discouraging.  I  presume,  many  will  think  this  was  quite  an  mrnecessary  humi- 
liation, as  they  may  call  it,  serving  to  lower  me  in  the  estimation  of  my 
child.  But«I  was  right.  And  however  for  the  moment  Alice's  feeUngs  might 
have  partaken  of  a  painful  pity,  I  know  she  reverenced  her  &ther  for  these 
honest  avowals,  while  her  filial  affection  was  strengthened  by  this  display  of 
confidence  and  regard. 
.  We  entered  at  once  on  plans  for  retrenchment  I  was  now  very  ^ad  I  had 
not  taken  a  more  expensive  house,  which  at  one  time  I  was  tempted  to  do,  and 
indeed  should  have  done  had  I  not  been  deterred  by  the  large  outlay  necessary 
for  additional  furniture.  Anna's  quarter  would  be  out  the  following  week,  «iid 
Charley's  in  a  fortnight.  They  must  go  in  future  to  the  pubHo-school,  and 
Alice  would  herself  teach  Anna  music.  We  now  had  two  servants.  When 
the  'month '  would  be  up  they  should  leave,  and  we  could  go  back  to  a  sin^ 
domestic,  who  would  do  *  general  house- work.'  Ah  I  there  was  yigoroiu 
planning  to  keep  out  the  old  enemy,  wolf  I  No  heart-pangs,  no  whining  about 
a  hard  destiny,  no  wry  faces  nor  expressions  of  sufiEering  and  iz^jnry  and  tlia 
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like,  but  a  manly,  I  will  say,  a  heroic  determination  to  make  the  best  of  my 
condition. 

The  reader  may  remember,  I  had  already  got  five  hundred  dollars  ahead 
when  I  began  with  Harley,  beside  the  five  hundred  of  Alice.  I  spent,  how- 
ever, two  hundred  before  Harley  left,  and  although  I  drew  the  amount  firom 
him  which  I  have  put  down,  still  I  never  made  this  sum  good  to  myself. 
But  the  remaining  three  hundred  had  not  been  touched.  It  was  placed  in  the 
savings  bank  and  was  drawing  five  per  cent  interest.  I  had  not,  however,  kept 
up  my  practice  of  cash  payments  sinee  I  began  to  receive  money  from  Harley. 
Indeed  I  had  insensibly  relaxed  all  my  strict  habits  of  economy  ;  it  was  so 
easy  to  run  up  an  account,  (for  it  was  soon  understood  that  I  was  worthy 
of  credit  at  the  shops  and  stores,)  so  easy,  when  time  for  payment  arrived, 
to  draw  on  Harley,  that  I  became  quite  unconcerned,  not  to  say  careless, 
in  these  matters.  When  I  came  to  get  in  all  our  bills,  I  found  I  should  have 
barely  money  enough  to  provide  for  them  by  drawing  the  three  hundred  dollars 
and  interest.  A  serious  business,  but  I  must  look  it  in  the  face.  Fortunately  the 
quarter's  rent  had  just  been  paid.  After  the  first  year,  the  landlord,  seeing 
I  was  a  punctual  tenant,  had  not  required  the  security  of  Mr.  Norwood,  so  that 
the  death  of  my  firiend  had  not  forced  me  to  look  elsewhere  for  it. 

Well,  my  debts  were  paid,  our  children  withdrawn  from  the  *  seminary ' 
and  sent  to  the  public-school,  our  two  excellent  servants  given  up  and  the 
general-house-work  maid  substituted  in  their  place,  and  I  once  more  launched 
on  the  street. 

On  looking  about  me  the  first  day  or  two,  I  was  struck  more  forcibly  than 
ever  with  a  fact  I  had  often  observed  before,  to  wit,  how  rapidly  business  firms 
change  in  the  city  of  New-York.  On  inquiring  for  the  various  houses  which 
did  business  in  Wall-street  four  years  before,  I  found  about  one-third  had 
disappeared  and  new  ones  were  in  their  places.  One  large  money  and  ex- 
change broker  had  suddenly  disappeared  and  never  been  heard  of.  It 
turned  out  that  his  assets  would  not  pay  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Yet 
the  man  was  called  a  millionaire,  and  had  credit  to  any  amount  Another, 
a  really  very  rich  stock-broker,  had,  in  the  midst  of  his  operations,  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  was  carried  home,  hved  three  months,  and  died.  This 
man  insisted  a  fortnight  before  his  decease,  helpless  and  half-imbecile  as  he 
was,  on  being  driven  in  his  carriage  to  Wall-street,  where  he  essayed  to  under- 
take his  ordinary  business  transactions.  For  three  or  four  days  he  continued 
his  ghastly  career.  But  he  had  engaged  in  a  contest  in  which  the  odds  were 
against  him  and  where  there  was  no  discharge.  Death  claimed  him ;  death,  as 
usual,  was  victorious,  and  Wall-street  saw  him  no  more  forever.  Other  indi- 
viduals had  retired  on  their  fortunes,  most  of  them  to  liiope  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  idiotic  inactivity.  Some  had  been  used  up,  had  left  the  street,  and 
taken  to  agriculture  with  great  good  nature,  and  had  changed  very  much  for  the 
better.  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  dining  this  very  spring  culminated  and  burst 
the  bubble  of  the  Concordia  Valley  Coal  Company,  of  which  the  worthy  Mr.  Tre- 
maine  was  the  first  President.  That  company  met  with  a  splendid  success.  Its 
shares  ran  up  to  about  par.    Tremaine  managed  its  affairs,  or  rather  his  own  in 
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connection  with  it,  with  great  cleverness.  He  sold  out  his  stock  in  trade  and 
interest  in  the  company  the  very  first  year  to  a  set  of  unprincipled  scamps,  who 
could,  however,  control  the  stock-market,  and  who  had  their  own  designs  to 
further.  He  received  in  payment  very  little  money  and  a  large  amount  of  shares, 
which  he  managed  to  ^  feed  out '  very  adroitly,  and  which  the  parties  who  had 
purchased  his  interest,  continued  to  huy  in  the  most  unsuspecting  manner ; 
in  fact,  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  Tremaine  kept  on  till  he  bad  disposed  of 
considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  about  eighty,  when  he  re- 
tired, purchased  a  villa  near  Florence,  and  for  aught  I  know,  lives  there  with 
his  family  at  this  day.  The  parties  discovered  the  sell  too  late,  but  they  were 
not  discouraged.  They  had  entire  sway  in  the  street  The  stock  went  up 
and  down.  It  was  a  great  favorite,  and  just  the  thing  to  play  with.  Issues,  then 
double  and  triple  over-issues  were  resorted  to.  By  great  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  rascality  the  shares  were  widely  circulated,  and  then,  as  I  have  said, 
the  bubble  burst  and  the  public  suffered. 

Among  the  *  curb-stone  brokers*  many  familiar  feces  were  missing,  and 
their  places  filled  by  fresh  subjects,  who  are  generally  broken  merchants  and 
financiers.  It  is  rather  a  habit  with  the  curb-stone  operator  when  he  gets 
severely  winged,  to  go  into  the  cigar  business,  which,  by  the  way,  furnishes  a 
living  for  a  great  many  dilapidated  worthies.  But  this  is  but  temporary. 
After  a  while  they  recuperate,  and  you  find  them  again  at  work  on  the 
pavement 

Since  I  had  abandoned  the  note  business,  two  extensive  establishments  had 
been  started,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  greater  facilities  to  the  capitalist  for 
purchasing  paper.  This  interfered  greatly  with  the  business  of  the  small  note- 
broker,  throwing  into  his  hands  only  the  poorer  descriptions.  My  old  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Credit,  had  resigned,  and  his  place  was  filled  by 
the  former  cashier,  who  was,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  indebted  mainly  to  me 
for  his  promotion  in  the  bank.  In  looking  about  to  discover  where  to  com- 
mence, I  saw  much  to  dispirit  and  little  to  encourage  me.  There  was  not  the 
same  sympathy  to  be  excited  as  for  Charles  Parkinson,  the  honorable  merchant 
whom  misfortune  had  struck  down  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  blow,  and 
who  was  endeavoring  industriously  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Now  (for  the 
truth  leaks  out  betimes)  it  was  Charles  Parkinson  the  operator,  the  speculator, 
who  was  resorting  to  another  expedient  for  subsistence,  after  living  quite  at 
his  ease,  regardless  of  his  creditors,  for  so  long  a  time.  The  public  had  dis- 
covered my  matters  had  not  turned  out  well,  and  I  was  lowered  at  once  in  tbe 
public's  estimation. 

I  was  a  good  deal  discouraged.  After  some  reflection,  I  concluded  to 
consult  Downer.  Of  all'my  acquaintances,  there  was  not  one  at  that  moment 
toward  whom  I  entertained  such  genial,  kindly,  feelings  as  toward  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  always  felt  reproached  when  I  thought  of  the  uncharitable  opinion' 
of  him  which  I  indulged  in  at  one  time.  It  was  not  long  before  I  enoountered 
Downer  in  the  street,  for  he  had  no  office,  only  a  place  where  he  kept  a  slate, 
on  which  persons  who  desired  to  do  so  could  make  appointments  with  him.  I 
asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  my  office,  and  we  proceeded  thithsr  together. 
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When  we  were  seated,  I  gave  him  a  brief  history  of  my  situation.  I  explained 
how  my  various  schemes  had  failed,  and  I  was  forced  back  upon  my  former 
plans. 

After  I  had  finished,  Downer  remained  silent  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
said  :  *  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  And  to  be  sorry  for  any  body,  is 
what  I  have  not  been  for  a  long  time.  Tell  me,*  he  continued  musingly, 
*  would  we  have  believed  when  we  were  '  leading  men '  among  the  im- 
porters, that  it  could  ever  have  come  to  this  ?  It  seems  kind  of  human-like, 
though,  for  you  and  me  to  be  sitting  together,  consulting  how,  when  the 
evil  days  are  on  us,  they  can  best  be  weathered.  It  does  me  good,  Parkinson, 
it  does  me  good  to  have  you  give  me  your  confidence  and  ask  my  advice.' 

There  was  a  sensible  yielding  of  the  hard  tone  in  which  Downer  usually 
spoke.     And  his  voice  sounded  natural  as  he  proceeded. 

*  I  hardly  know,  what  to  say,'  he  said.  *  If  you  can't  manage  to  buy  a  little 
place  in  the  country,  of  course  you  must  stay  in  New- York.  Most  people 
would  tell  you  there  were  fifty  things  you  could  turn  to.  I,  who  have  tried  it, 
know  better.  Yet,  for  you  to  stay  in  this  street,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  I 
suppose  you  find  a  great  many  changes  since  you  quit.  Some  of  your  best 
customers  are  gone,  and  some  of  your  friends ;  changes,  too,  at  your  bank. 
Twynam  is  out  of  the  business.  Loomis,  I  hear,  is  prejudiced  against  you. 
Do  n't  explain,'  he  added  quickly,  perceiving  I  was  about  to  speak ;  *  I  am  sure 
through  no  fault  of  yours,  (it  was,  though ;  the  reader  may  remember  the  sale 
of  the  Alworthy  paper,)  but  whosesoever  fault  it  is,  it  makes  no  difference. 
However,  nothing  like  trying,  and  there 's  nothing  like  luck.  You  were  in  luck 
before,  and  you  may  be  again.  As  to  me,  I  have  had  bad  luck  ever  since  I  failed. 
I  know  what  sort  of  a  character  I  bear  in  the  street.  You  know.  Do  you 
think  I  am  insensible  to  it  ?  Remembering  me  as  I  used  to  be,  do  you  suppose, 
after  experiencing  the  success  I  did,  and  enjoying  position  as  a  first-class  mer- 
chant, and  having  my  own  ambitious  hopes  and  anticipations  like  other  people, 
I  say,  do  you  suppose  I  look  with  indifference  on  blighted  prospects,  or 
think  calmly  on  a  blighted  reputation  ?  God,  no ! '  he  almost  hissed  out ;  but 
immediately  repressing  his  emotion,  he  continued :  *  It  is  all  over  with  me. 
You  understand,  I  live  to  take  care  of  the  folks.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is, 
that  it  was  bad  luck  only  which  destroyed  my  character.  Something  like  my 
arrest  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Strauss,  Bevins  and  Company,  a  matter  where 
I  was  in  every  respect  innocent.  Once  a  bad  name,  however,  always  a  bad 
name.  Therefore,  I  say,  in  every  thing  you  attempt  be  more  than  careful. 
You  can't  come  back  now  with  the  same  chances  you  had  just  after  you  failed ; 
still  you  have  a  good  name.  You  have  reputation,  and  it  is  just  so  much 
capital.  Besides,  poor  as  I  am,  I  think  I  can  be  of  service ;  I  think  I  can  do  for 
you  what  I  could  not  do  for  myself  I  will  try.  And  there 's  another  thing, 
Parkinson.  Come  in  and  see  us.  We  do  n't  entertain  any  company,  but  let  us 
be  pleasant  with  each  other.  Something  tells  me  we  are  going  to  have  hard 
times.  Let  the  young  people  get  acquainted,  we  shall  feel  a  little  stronger 
in  this  social  way.  But  recollect,  here  you  must  avoid  all  intimacy  with  me. 
I  am  a  fire-ship,  and  you  must  keep  clear.    I  can  help  just  the  same.    Ah  t 
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well  it  is  strange,  the  idea  of  my  aiding  any  body ;  but  two  are  better  than 
one,  no  matter  how  impotent  the  second  is.' 

Downer  here  changed  the  subject,  and  proceeded  to  oflEer  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  gave  me  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  money,  which  they  employed  in  buying  paper  or  lending  on  collaterals, 
and  yet  who  were  not  generally  known  in  the  street.  He  told  me  how  he 
thought  I  could  reach  such  a  one,  who,  if  I  gained  his  confidence,  would  be  a 
yaluable  acquaintance,  and  how  to  approach  another. 

The  great  point,  I  may  explain  hero,  for  a  person  who  undertakes  the  busi- 
ness I  was  engaged  in  is,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  some  moneyed 
men.  If  they  are  not  habitues  of  the  street,  all  the  better.  If,  after  many 
trials,  they  find  they  can  depend  on  you  and  so  place  reliance  on  what  you  say, 
you  have  at  once  certain  facilities  for  doing  business  which  are  invaluable. 
Poor  Downer»had  none  of  these.  By  a  series  of  misfortunes  he  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  every  body  in  the  street.  A  note  was  looked  on  with  sus- 
picion, simply  because  he  had  it  in  his  possession.  But  his  keen  wits,  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  parties  and  his  familiarity  with  the  business,  enabled  him 
to  render  essential  outside  service  to  other  note-brokers  by  which  he  managed 
to  pick  up  enough  to  support  his  family. 

Downer's  observations,  when  he  set  about  carefully  to  advise  me,  were  clear 
and  sagacious,  untempered  with  any  bitterness  of  expression  or  misanthropical 
views.  He  gave  me  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  street,  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  and  many  little  alterations  in  the  way  of  doing  business. 
Then  he  rose,  shook  my  hand  and  withdrew. 

CHAPTER      FOURTH. 

I  SET  to  work  without  delay.  I  called  on  many  old  acquaintances,  who 
received  me  kindly,  and  heard  my  statement  of  what  I  proposed  to  do.  It 
was  very  evident,  however,  they  no  longer  entertained  that  good  opinion  of 
my  mercantile  ability  which  they  had  before  my  embarking  in  a  speculative 
career.  Their  treatment  of  me,  to  all  appearance,  was  the  same  as  ever,  but  a 
species  of  magnetism  told  me  I  had  lost  the  sympathetic  hold  on  them  I  had  be- 
fore. I  was  prepared  for  this,  it  was  the  natural  result,  and  I  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. I  did  not  complain.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Downer  referred 
me  as  employing  his  funds  in  the  street,  proved  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
Goulding.  This  latter  personage  had  kept  watch  of  me  all  the  time  during  the 
past  four  years.  On  one  occasion  he  had  even  employed  a  lawyer  to  take  out 
*  subsequent  proceedings '  against  me  on  the  judgment  he  had  recovered  in 
Bulldog's  name,*  and  put  me  under  examination  with  reference  to  any  property 
I  might  have  acquired  since  my  assignment.  Mr.  Norwood,  kind,  considerate 
man  that  he  was,  had  guarded  me  against  this.     By  the  account,  I  was  in- 

*  I  LEARNED  from  good  authority  that  Gouldino  applied  to  Bin.LDOO  to  prooMd  ag^kist  nt  •• 
this  judgment,  and  that  Bulldog  ansvrered  with  an  oath  that  he  would  n*t  do  it,  awearinff  that  Peni- 
s'>n  was  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  because  he  was  fool  enough  to  let  his  feelings  run  awaj  with  hli  Jn4|* 
ment  and  could  n't  be  reasoned  nor  compromised  with. 

He  never  forgot  my  turning  him  out  of  my  house.    It  increased  his  req^eot  fSar  ma  mMrw^Doadj, 

o.  a  K 
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debted  to  Alice  still  for  certain  articles  given  to  her  by  her  mother,  which  on 
the  sale  I  had,  with  her  consent,  received  the  money  for.  This  more  than  dis- 
posed of  the  five  hundred  dollars  I  had  placed  in  her  hands.  I  was,  there- 
fore, quite  prepared  for  Goulding's  action.  He  did  not  push  his  investi- 
gations beyond  a  single  examination,  and  he  never  meddled  with  me  after 
that.  But  he  continued  my  persistent  enemy.  I  found  I  could  not  enter  into 
business  transactions  with  any  one  it  was  possible  for  him  to  influence,  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  influence  where  money  or  credit  is  concerned. 

In  calling  on  another  gentleman  recommended  by  Downer,  I  encountered 
Loomis,  and  although  the  man  nourished  no  vindictive  feeling  against  me,  still 
he  had  received  an  unfavorable  impression  in  the  Alworthy  affair,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  it  when  inquired  of.  This  I  deserved,  but  the  acts  of 
Goulding  were  persecution.  I  submitted  to  both  as  a  part  of  what  I  had  to  go 
through.  One  taught  me  how  we  are  forced  to  bear  the  consequences  of  doing 
wrong,  oven  when  we  repent  of  the  wrong  ;  the  other  added  to  my  strength 
and  endurance,  for  the  conviction  that  we  suffer  unjustly  is  an  extraordinary 
element  of  power. 

I  soon  discovered  I  must  take  up  with  a  lower  department  in  the  business, 
and  deal  with  a  poorer  class  of  paper.  The  rent  of  my  office  had  been 
raised  after  Tremaine  had  left  the  coal  company,  and  I  decided  I  must 
take  another,  by  which  I  could  save  fifty  dollars  a  year.  My  new  room  was 
smaller  than  the  old  one,  and  not  in  so  good  a  location,  but  it  was  unobjection- 
able, and  I  took  some  pains,  or  rather  Alice  did,  to  make  it  look  cheerful  and 
pleasant.  It  was  a  great  happiness  to  see  her  busy  arranging  this  little  office, 
changing  the  furniture  from  one  place  to  another,  till  it  exactly  suited  her. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  stood  regarding  her,  *  No,  I  am  not  to  be  discouraged 
with  such  a  treasure  :  a  child  so  watchful  and  considerate,  so  loving  and  de- 
voted.' Yet,  how  my  heart  had  sunk  within  me  before,  when  I  first  adventured 
in  Wall-street,  when  I  had  so  much  more  to  encourage  me  than  now  I  Then 
I  had  the  active  sympathy  of  business  men,  recently  excited  by  my  mis- 
fortunes. I  was  four  years  younger ;  I  was  buoyed  up  by  a  certain  hope  that 
things  might  still  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  the  strength  I 
now  felt,  advanced  in  life,  with  no  hope  of  any  improved  condition,  and  nobody 
to  encourage  me  but  Downer. 

Before,  I  did  not  experience  to  any  great  extent  the  power  of  the  human 
spirit.  For  I  did  not  place  myself  in  the  way  to  receive  its  aid.  I  ought  to 
have  done  so.  I  had  read  a  hundred  times  that  *  The  spirit  of  man  will  sustain 
his  infirmity,'  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  considered  what  it  meant.  I  now  saw 
that  if  I  would  have  the  immortal  part  come  to  the  support  of  the  mortal  and 
finite,  I  must  be  genuine.  It  was  not  enough  to  be  an  honest  merchant,  honest 
in  all  affairs ;  honest  in  social  life,  but  I  must  be  an  honest  man.  So  long  as 
what  I  was  striving  for,  however  laudable  or  proper,  was  not  the  great  end  for 
which  to  strive ;  in  other  words,  if  I  was  striving  right,  but  for  a  wrong  reason, 
the  spirit  would  not  sustain  me  under  discomfiture.  For  example,  I  needed  to 
be  sustained  in  my  failure,  in  my  subsequent  trials,  when  I  lost  my  wife.  In 
a  measure,  I  was  so.    But  it  was  rather  by  a  strength  derived  from  a  fine  phy- 
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sical  energy,  from  great  resolution  and  a  determined  purpose,  than  through 
any  support  from  the  soul.  I  do  not  know  if  I  make  myself  understood.  If  I 
&il  to  do  so,  I  shall  fail  in  one  of  the  ohjects  of  this  narrative.  For  it  is  in  this 
view  of  myself  that  I  hope  to  interest  the  reader.  However  insignificant  the 
perusal  of  this  history  may  appear,  the  history  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
spirit  cannot  he  regarded  with  indifference,  and  teaches  a  profound  lesson. 

Let  me  repeat  then  :  when  I  failed  in  1847,  and  in  all  my  struggles  and  ef- 
forts and  experiences  afterward,  I  enjoyed  no  unwavering  and  consistent  sup^ 
port.  My  wife  could  comfort  me ;  my  children  could  make  me  happy ;  various 
circumstances  from  time  to  time  produced  an  agreeahle  hut  temporary  state  of 
exaltation ;  hut  I  enjoyed  nothing  of  that  calm,  that  tranquillity  which  helong  to 
him  who  understands  what  life  is  made  for,  and  whoin  the  spirit  labors  unremit- 
tingly to  sustain.  Now  I  was  about  to  start  afresh  under  circumstances  still 
more  disheartening,  but  with  the  conscious  me  supporting  the  active,  stirring, 
every-day  individual.  The  house  was  no  longer  divided  against  itself  What 
was  the  result  of  this  union  of  forces,  we  shall  presently  see. 

CHAPTER     FIFTH. 

Dealing  in  a  poorer  quality  of  paper,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  people.  This  led  me  to  observe  how  completely  one's 
occupation  is  apt  to  control  the  character.  In  a  previous  chapter,  in  giving  a 
description  of  Wall-street,  I  spoke  of  the  different  grades  of  notes  and  bills 
offered  in  the  market,  and  explained  how,  after  getting  below  a  certain  quality, 
the  rate  ruled  enormously  high,  and  holders  had  to  submit  to  great  sacrifices. 
The  important  point  then  is,  to  find  some  person  who  knows  the  paper.  But 
such  a  person  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  in  making  the  pur- 
chase.    That,  of  course,  the  broker  expects,  only  too  glad  to  sell  at  any  price. 

It  was  distressing  to  see  the  nervous,  anxious  people  who  have  to  raise 
money  from  day  to  day.  Such  persons  form  a  class,  and  this  class  is  perpetuated 
from  year  to  year  out  of  the  individuals  struggling  to  maintain  a  respectable 
front. 

It  seems  miraculous  how  this  class  can  endure  such  a  never-ending  state  of 
bondage.  Some  of  these  are  fashionable,  their  connections  are  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, their  associations  most  desirable.  They  keep  up  handsome  establish- 
ments ;  they  earn  by  their  pursuits  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  spend 
twelve  thousand.  They  always  anticipate  what  is  due,  and  are  always  harassed 
for  ready  money.  They  are  honorable  fellows,  all  of  them,  and  would  not  plead 
usury  under  circumstances  the  most  aggravating.  They  make  notes  and  g;et 
a  broker  to  sell  them.  This  broker,  understanding  their  antecedents  and  who 
they  are  most  intimate  with,  goes  probably  to  some  rich  firiend  of  the  particu- 
lar *  party '  wanting  a  loan,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  '  case,'  and 
who  knows  that  the  note  will  be  paid  when  due,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of 
putting  a  new  one  on  the  market  and  getting  it  shaved  elsewhere.  So  he 
cashes  it  at  a  fearful  rate,  puts  the  broker  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  re- 
veal where  he  got  the  money,  which  oath  it  is  for  the  broker's  interest  to  keep, 
and  our  fashionable  acquaintance  is  relieved.     He  hurries  home  in  time  fixr  the 
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opera  or  a  dinner-out,  and  meeting  several  duns  in  his  hall,  he  pays  them  off 
and  sets  about  his  evening's  enjoyment. 

There  are  others  who,  having  secured  an  excellent  government  contract, 
either  '  general,*  '  state,'  or  '  corporation,'  need  friends  to  help  them  through 
with  it.  They  can  afford  to  pay  well  and  they  do  pay  well  for  cash  ac- 
commodations. In  fact,  the  street  is  full  of  persons  oibout  to  realize,  who 
want  money  a  little  in  advance  of  the  period,  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  a  large 
bonus  for  it.  The  result  is,  they  do  all  the  work,  and  the  money-lender  gets 
all  the  profits.  Sometimes  this  latter  personage  mistakes  his  investment  and 
makes  a  loss.  But  he  can  well  afford  it.  And  he  never  quarrels  with  the  man 
who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  *  let  him  in.'  He  knows  he  can't  do  without 
such  people,  so  he  nurses  them  along  when  it  is  necessary.  He  treats  them 
with  as  much  care  as  a  planter  treats  a  valuable  negro  who  has  been  taken  ill, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

Among  those  who  habitually  want  money  are  builders  with  little  capital, 
who,  having  taken  a  contract,  find  they  must  raise  more  cash  than  they  antici- 
pated to  go  through  with  it.  When  their  necessities  are  discovered,  they  have 
to  bleed  freely.  Often  the  capitalist  who  las  engaged  these  men  to  erect  a  row 
of  buildings  for  him  is  the  very  person  to  shave  their  notes,  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  a  month,  or  cash  their  checks,  dated  a  few  days  ahead,  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  cent  per  cent.  Very  safe  operation  this,  since  the  money  has  al- 
ready been  laid  out  by  the  builder,  though  perhaps  not  quite  due  under  the 
contract,  or  it  may  be  it  is  withheld  through  some  quibble,  in  order  to  make 
these  very  operations.  Now,  reader,  you  must  understand  that  such  delicate 
little  matters  are  managed  through  the  intervention  of  third  parties.  The 
builder,  foolish  man,  fancies  he  is  keeping  up  his  credit  because  he  meets  his 
obligations  at  such  fearful  sacrifice.*  He  does  not  wish  the  wealthy  proprietor 
to  know  how  hard-up  he  is,  for  fear  he  may  not  think  him  reliable  for  another 
contract.  So  he  employs  a  broker,  who  takes  care  to  be  thoroughly  posted  in 
all  his  matters,  and  who  goes  straight  to  the  man,  of  all  others,  the  poor  builder 
wished  to  avoid. . 

To  this  inferior  class  of  paper  belongs,  as  I  have  said,  an  inferior  class  of 
brokers.  Men  who  are  willing  to  wait  on  a  set  of  supercilious,  avaricious, 
mean  creatures  ;  to  follow  their  suggestions ;  to  run  back  and  forward  to  carry 
out  their  plans  of  low  cunning  for  getting  high  rates  and  triple  security.  I 
say  who  are  *  willing'  to  wait  —  rather  who  are  forced  to  do  so.  For  only  a 
dire  necessity  compels  such  an  allegiance. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  kind  of  people  these  brokers  proved  to  be.  I  had 
associated  them  with  whatever  was  tricky  and  dishonest.     I  did  them  great  in- 

*  I  SHALL  never  forget  with  what  gusto  a  wealthy  acquahitance  once  pointed  out  to  me  a  block  of 
buildings  he  had  just  erected,  remarising :  *■  There  is  a  row  of  what  I  call  honest-built  houses.  Not  a 
thing  slighted,  from  cellar  to  roof.  Drew  the  contract  myself;  one  must  build  two  or  three  times  to 
learn  how.  I  do  nH  leave  any  loop-hole  for  extras.  I  tell  you,  the  fellow  who  did  that  work  lost  a 
heap  of  money  by  it.  I  was  afraid  he  would  break  down  when  he  saw  how  It  was  going,  materials 
rose  so  fast,  but  he  stuck  it  out  like  a  trump.* 

Tes,  this  rich  man  actually  chuckled  over  the  Idea  that  an  honest,  high-minded  mechanic  bad  lost 
a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  and  a  whole  season  beside,  in  manfully  carrying  oat  his  agreement. 
*  Honest-built  houses  *  indeed  I — o.  s.  p. 
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justice.  While  there  are  of  course  a  good  many  unprincipled  persons  among 
them,  the  majority  are  simply  unfortunate.  Men  who  have  been  driven  into 
this  stress  of  weather  by  desperate  business.  They  are  a  poor,  hard-working, 
and  sympathizing  set.  For  I  know  of  no  misery  so  despairing  that  it  does 
Tiot  *  love  company,*  or  which  avoids  association.  And  I  believe  the  wretched 
slave  of  the  nabob  and  usurer,  griper  and  money-knave  of  Wall-street  may 
hereafter  find  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  these  latter  miscreants 
are  *  thrust  out.'  I  can  truly  record  that,  with  some  special  exceptions,  which 
should  only  prove  the  rule,  I  was  treated  with  more  kindness  and  congeniality 
by  the  individuals  just  alluded  to,  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced  from 
any  class.  They  are  really  sorry  if  you  are  in  trouble ;  they  exhibit  genuine 
regret  if  you  meet  with  a  disappointment ;  and  they  will  take  pains  to  remoTC 
an  obstacle  from  your  path,  whenever  they  can  do  so. 

CHAPTER     SIXTH. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Hitchcock  took  sick  and  died. 

Soon  after  our  first  acquaintance,  I  procm-ed  for  her  the  third  story  of  a 
small  house,  quite  near  our  own,  and  which  was  occupied  by  a  worthy  family, 
who,  desiring  to  economise,  concluded  to  rent  a  part  This  was  easily  arranged 
for  house-keeping,  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  afforded  the  widow  an  agreea- 
ble home.  She  always  had  an  abundance  of  needle-work,  and  by  close  econ- 
omy, mother  and  daughter  managed  to  support  themselves.  Matilda  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  our  house.  She  was  as  unlike  Alice  as  possible,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  the  two  girls  became  attached  to  each  other.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  remain  on  intimate  terms  with  her.  She  was  so  sensitive,  and  conse- 
quently so  quick  to  take  offence,  so  proud,  so  passionate,  and  at  times  so  un- 
reasonable, that  I  used  to  wonder  how  Alice  managed  to  keep  up  the  intimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  manifested  so  many  noble  and  generous  traits,  she  was 
so  kind-hearted,  so  disinterested,  so  truthful,  so  affectionate,  that  she  attached 
one  to  her  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  despite  her  fiiults.  Ber  character  show- 
ed ever-varying  phases  of  cloud  and  sunshine,-  of  storm  and  pleasant  weather. 
After  all,  such  natures  perhaps  attract  more  powerfully  than  any  other.  Of 
these  two  girls,  if  Matilda  appeared  to  be  the  controlling  spirit,  being  the 
readier  and  more  demonstrative,  it  was  Alice's  influence,  after- all,  which  led. 
Not  through  any  contest  or  competition,  but  by  acquiescence  of  her  companion 
as  something  natural,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  result  was,  they  he- 
came  firm  and  devoted  friends.  Matilda  was  about  three  years  the  younger, 
yet  she  had  an  extraordinary  maturity,  both  of  mind  and  body.  So  that  reil- 
ly  the  two  might  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

Matilda  Hitchcock  had  one  great  fault,  which  it  was  impossible  to  correct^ 
scarcely  to  modify.  She  would  not  submit  to  cirpumstances.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  perpetually  deplored  and  resisted  what  she  called  her  miaenUe 
destiny. 

*  AVhy  did  God  make  me  thus  ?  *  she  would  exclaim ;  *  why  haye  I  such  a 
love  for  every  thing  rare  and  extravagant,  and  such  a  disgust  for  Trhaterer-is 
common  and  coarse,  when  I  was  born  in  poverty,  and  when  I  am  diatined  forerw 
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to  suffer  in  poverty  ?  I  am  fond  of  gayety.  I  love  society.  I  should  enjoy  life 
in  the  world ;  my  tastes  are  expensive  ;  my  ideas  unsuited  to  my  position ;  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  was  made  so,  but  why  ?  Does  it  not  seem  unjust  ?  You 
need  not  look  shocked.  I  did  n't  make  myself.  I  did  n't  make  my  tastes.  I 
did  n't  make  my  condition.  I  can't  control  my  fate.  I  hate  every  thing  and 
every  body,  and  I  wish  I  were  dead  I ' 

Such  was  the  occasional  strain  indulged  in  by  this  singular  girl.  Alice, 
shocked  by  expressions  bordering,  as  she  considered,  on  the  blasphemous, 
would  attempt  to  reply,  to  argue  and  explain.  It  was  never  of  the  least  use. 
The  dark  hour,  however,  would  presently  pass,  and  not  a  trace  of  all  this  bit- 
terness remain.  It  was  sure  to  return,  sometimes  at  brief  intervals.  For  when- 
ever Matilda  went  in  sight  of  the  gay  world,  where  she  could  witness  the  dis- 
play of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and  see  the  parade  made  by  fine  equipages, 
rich  dresses,  and  so  forth,  she  gave  way  to  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  un- 
restrained by  remonstrance  or  entreaty. 

I  have  mentioned  a  strange  habit  of  hers,  when  a.  child :  to  be  sure  she 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  such  extraordinary  exhibitions,  but  she  made  it  up 
in  the  violence  and  extravagance  of  her  observations.  It  served  no  purpose 
to  contradict,  or  attempt  to  silence  her.  The  only  course  was  to  wait,  and  let 
the  paroxysm  pass.  Then  it  would  be  all  sunshine,  and  you  would  witness 
such  tokens  of  a  rich  and  affluent  and  noble  nature,  that  those  unhappy  cha- 
racteristics would  be  lost  sight  of ;  thought  of  no  more,  and  no  more  remem- 
bered, till  some  disturbing  causes  again  brought  them  to  the  surface. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Matilda's  beauty.  At  sixteen  this  came  to  be 
marvellous.  She  herself  was  perfectly  sensible  of  it,  without  exhibiting  a  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  on  the  subject.  A  latent  fondness  for  admiration  gra- 
dually developed  itself,  I  thought ;  not  striking ;  perhaps  not  more  than  the 
majority  of  girls  manifest.  Yet,  in  her  position,  it  was  a  dangerous  quality. 
She  knew  it  very  well,  and  it  lent  an  additional  argument  to  her  discourse, 
when  the  *fit'  seized  her.  Sometimes  she  would  be  subject  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  men,  or  annoyed  by  their  meddling  curiosity  in  attempting  to 
discover  where  she  resided.  Then  she  would  curse  the  day  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  find  fault  with  her  Maker  in  the  manner  I  have  already  explained. 

Alice's  influence  on  Matilda  was  admirable.  The  latter  had  an  impressible 
nature.  The  two  were  much  together  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  mild  but  de- 
cided bearing  of  my  daughter,  always  consistent,  and  always  the  same,  had 
great  influence  with  her  companion.  Charley  and  Anna  were  also  very  fond  of 
her,  so  she  was  always  welcome  at  our  house. 

Returning  home  one  afternoon,  I  found  Alice  absent,  and  a  message  for  me 
to  follow  her  to  Mrs.  Hitchcock's. 

I  hastened  to  her  residence,  where  I  found  her  just  reviving  from  a  very 
severe  attack ;  similar  indeed  to  the  one  she  was  seized  with  the  evening  I  first 
met  her.  I  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary  pallor  of  her  countenance.  In 
it  an  experienced  eye  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  finger  of  death. 

The  widow  was  quite  conscious  of  her  situation.    When  I  came  in,  she  mo- 
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tioned  Matilda  and  Alice  out  of  the  room.  Her  daughter  left  with  reluctance, 
but  Alice  quietly  drew  her  away. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  pointed  to  a  seat,  and  said :  *  My  time  is  yery  short 
I  shall  die  with  a  heavy  load  at  my  heart  if  you  cannot  accede  to  what 
I  am  about  to  request.*  .  .  .  She  paused  to  take  breath.  She  was  &8t 
failing.     ... 

*  Matilda  —  my  child,'  she  continued,  as  it  were  to  herself^  *  oh  !  what 
days  and  nights  of  anxiety  have  I  passed  for  thee  1  how  can  I  leave  thee  ex- 
posed to  what  will  surely  come  upon  thee  I  how  can  I  ?     ... 

*•  Promise  to  take  her  home,  and  adopt  her  as  your  child,'  she  said  sud- 
denly, and  with  startling  energy.     ^Promise! ' 

The  widow's  hands  were  clasped  in  supplication  to  me.  She  looked  in  my 
fece  with  eyes  supematurally  brilliant  and  piercing. 

I  dared  not  hesitate  an  instant  I  took  her  clasped  hands  in  nune,  and  said : 
*  I  do  promise.    Your  child  shall  be  my  child ;  her  home,,  my  home.' 

^  Call  her/  gasped  the  poor  woman. 

The  two  girls  came  back  together.  Up  to  this  moment  Matilda  had  been 
in  no  great  alarm.     She  thought  the  worst  of  the  attack  was  over. 

^  Matilda,'  said  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

*Yes,  mother.' 

^  You  will  go  home  with  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  accepts  you  as  one  of  his 
children.' 

^  What  does  this  mean  ? '  exclaimed  Matilda,  turning  indignantly  toward  me. 

I  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  toward  the  bed. 

On  it  already  a  corpse  was  extended. 
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CicciL  Dreehr.    By  Theodore  Winthrop.    Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.    New- York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

It  is  fit  that  when  a  true  gentleman  and  scholar  dies,  the  world  should  take 
note  thereof ;  and  it  is  a  happy  thing,  should  he  leave  behind  him  one  or  more 
books  —  which  your  true  gentleman  and  scholar  seldom  fails  to  do  —  for  then 
the  generous  critic  of  his  own  or  after-times,  who  learns  to  know  what  fine 
fire  glowed  in  the  dead  heart,  has  a  full  reason  for  speaking  genially  of  the 
departed.  Such  was  Theodore  Winthrop  ;  one  as  yet  but  a  few  months  old 
to  the  public  as  a  writer,  but  destined  to  be  ever  cited  in  histories  as  yet  un- 
written among  the  noblest  of  the  early  victims  of  the  Grreat  War. 

George  W.  Curtis,  an  intimate  friend  of  Winthrop,  has  in  an  excellent 
introduction  to  this  book  given  us  many  interesting  details  of  the  author's  life. 
Of  the  old  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  stock,  bearing  much  literary  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  his  early  intention,  on  graduating  at  Yale 
in  1848,  and  have  become  in  due  time  a  learned  divine  or  university  pro- 
fessor. But  ill-health  has,  through  circumstance,  made  of  many  men  travel- 
V^rs,  politicians,  and  warriors,  and  such  were  Winthrop's  experiences.  He 
travelled  or  resided  in  Europe,  Panama,  California,  and  our  North-west  coast, 
ranged  widely  over  this  continent,  and  was  with  Lieutenant  Strain  in  that 
Darien  expedition,  which,  as  is  well  known,  involved  such  terrible  privation 
and  suffering.  During  ttie  Fremont  campaign  he  worked  industriously  for  the 
election  of  the  man,  who  drew  around  him,  we  may  remark,  more  of  the 
scholars  and  thinking  men  of  the  country  than  any  Presidential  candidate  ever 
did  before ;  and  after  its  conclusion  attempted  the  practice  of  law,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  New- York,  but  was  impelled  to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  his 
health.  Settling  at  Staten  Island,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  when 
the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  took  place,  he  went  with  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
of  which  he  and  a  brother  were  both  members,  and  while  at  Fortress  Monroe 
was  appointed  secretary  and  aid  to  General  Butler.  His  glorious  death  at 
VOL.  LVIII.  35 
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Great  Bethel  is  known  to  tlie  world.  *  There  is  an  impression  somewhat  pre- 
valent, saj's  Mr.  Curtis,  *  that  AVixthbop  planned  the  expedition,  which  is  in- 
correct.* He  simply  made  the  memoranda  which  served  the  General  in  com- 
mand; as  for  the  rest,  he  did  his  duty,  fought  bravely,  and  passed  away— 
'  young,  brave,  beautiful,  for  one  moment  erect  and  glowing  in  the  wild  whirl 
of  battle,  the  next  falling  forward  toward  the  foe,  dead  but  triumphant'  There 
is  no  one  who,  realizing  this  brave  nature  and  noble  death,  will  not  exclaim, 
God  bless  him  I 

'  Cecil  Dreeme '  has  been  generally  spoken  of  as  a  brilliant  r<Mnance  of  New- 
York  society ;  an  eulogy,  which  by  the  force  of  association,  simplj  suggests  whip- 
ped-froth  trash.  It  is  in  nothing  trashy ;  for,  while  dealing  with  romance  and 
life  after  the  novel  pattern,  we  feel  in  it  the  earnestness  and  genius  of  one  who 
has  studied,  thought  and  felt,  and  has  a  deep  hold  of  the  roots,  while  he  sports 
with  the  blossoms.  A  romance  of  society  it  indeed  is ;  but  somewhat  as  the 
dramas  of  Aristophanes  were  plays  of  society,  under  whose  every  frivolous 
expression  lies  the  shadow  of  deep  earnestness  and  great  power.  Uncon- 
scious poetry  is  always  the  result  of  such  a  writing  by  such  a  man.  Sudi  an 
expression  as,  *  I  know  that  I  am  a  facile  person,  something  of  the  chameleon; 
I  need  the  fairer  colors  in  contact  with  me  to  keep  me  from  becoming  an  ugly 
brown  reptile,*  illustrates  our  meaning.  Yet  it  is  a  young  noveL  It  is  good, 
but  we  feel  in  it  the  first  step  of  a  mind  able  to  accomplish  something  better. 
The  ordinary  writer,  like  all  summer-flies,  is  bom  full  grown,  and  seldom  pro- 
gresses :  "WiNTHROP  belonged  to  a  higher  order,  and  would  have  developed  glo- 
riously. He  whose  life  has  been  in  itself  a  book  of  strange  scenes  and  widely 
varied  experience,  who  has  relished  literature  and  travel,  known  tofl  and  trial, 
when  he  at  last  finds  his  calling,  casts  out  his  first  novel  as  one  casts  a  stone 
into  a  watery  depth  to  guess  what  serious  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  cross  it 
Such  was  Motley's  first  throw ;  and  from  the  little  we  have  left  from  "Wnr- 
THROP's  pen,  we  can  still  gather  that  he  would  have  given  the  world  great  works. 
But  —  he  is  gone. 

The  plot  of  ^  Cecil  Dreeme  *  is,  according  to  the  dramatic  standard,  excel- 
lent, and  well  conducted  toward  a  startling  denouement  Its  defects^  for  the 
fastidiously  critical,  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  it  is  '  thrilllDg,'  not  to  say 
at  times  even  ^sensational,*  to  borrow  popular  and  well-understood  phrases, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  old  school  is  so  far  perceptible,  that  the  dagger 
and  the  mad-house  are  there,  while  the  inevitable  honorably-treacherous 
clerk,  who  has  figured  from  Newman  Xoggs  and  Micawbeb  down  to  the 
American  Cousin,  is  inadvertently  allowed  to  appear  as  essential  sidvent 
Against  these  trifles  we  have  strongly  marked  characters,  whom  it  would 
be  folly  to  decry  as  weak  or  unreal,  since  we  know  of  no  novel  which  so 
forcibly  suggests  certain  people  whom  we  have  known.  In  nearly  all  we 
have  found  a  really  startling  coincidence  with  living  '  doubles,'  and  the 
cast  of  dramatis  persona  is  singularly  apt  Again  we  may  add,  that  we 
can  recal  no  book  in  which  may  be  found  so  truthful  and  striking  a  pictoxe 
of  manj'  phases  of  New- York  life  as  it  really  is  to  us  of  this  decade.  The 
club,  the  parlor,  the  opera,  the  atelier^  are  all  given  with  remarkaUa 
fidelity.  We  would  gladly  say  as  much  of  the  hotel,  but  here  the  expe- 
rienced reader  will  enter  a  protest  against  the  eulogy  of  the  *'  IGnedurt^*  Mid 
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the  abuse  of  the  *  Chuzzlewit'  establishments,  when  he  remembers  how  little 
difiference  there  really  is  in  the  cuisine  of  the  two.  But  we  forget  that  we  are 
discussing  a  posthumous  work,  and  that  he  who  penned  it  is  now  far,  far  be- 
yond earth  and  its  trifles  — 

*  In  the  higher  realms  of  light, 
Where  the  pure  dwellers  are.' 


Mahomet  and  his  Successobs.    By  Washington  Ieving.    Volume  Second.    New- York : 
a  p.  Putnam. 

Thus  far  we  have  thirteen  of  this  exquisitely-printed  and  finely-illustrated 
series  of  Irving's  works,  and  imagine  that  there  are  few,  however  supersti- 
tious, who  would  fear  to  gather  thirteen  such  guests  around  his  table.  Let  the 
reader  who  owns  an  Irving-Icss  lArary  bear  this  in  mind,  and  see  that  it  be 
properly  iRviNO-ed  forthwith.  Ir  one  were  forming  a  library,  though  it 
were  only  of  a  hundred  volumes,  would  he  not  include  Irving's  works 
among  them  —  nay,  does  he  not  class  with  the  dozen  leading  English  classics  ? 
And  yet  how  many  libraries  there  are  without  him  —  without  this  writer,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  ever  wrote  so  much  that  was  good,  so 
varied,  and  so  genial,  and  yet  combined  with  it  all  so  little  that  was  ill. 


IThb  Rebellion  :  Its  Latent  Causes  and  True  Significance,  in  Letters  to  a  Friend  Abroad. 
By  Henry  T.  Tuckbbman.    New-York  :  James  G.  Gregory. 

In  this  neat  pamphlet  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  given  us  a  temperate,  high-toned 
and  well-written  work,  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  culture,  refinement, 
and  dignity  of  the  eminent  mind  firom  which  it  emanates.  Those  who  are 
fairly  *  in  the  ring,'  with  passions  aroused,  fighting  fiercely,  comma  nous  autres, 
for  the  good  cause,  may  perhaps  object  that  the  real  object,  which  every  one 
feels  is  rapidly  becoming  the  true  casus  lelli^  is  kept  a  little  too  carefully  out 
of  sight,  and  that  the  whole  smacks  a  little  —  be  it  observed  wo  say  only  a 
very  little,  and  that  not  unpleasantly — of  the  calm  and  conservative  school, 
which  is  rather  given  to  indulging  in  rosy-colored  hopes  of  conciliation  than  in 
battling  out  to  the  Inevitable.  But  what  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  said  he  has  said 
well  —  speaking  earnestly  and  truly  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  should.  In 
analyzing  the  Crisis,  and  the  Decline  of  Public  Spirit,  we  find  him  writing  clearly 
and  judiciously,  while  the  chapters  on  Provincialism,  Character,  Nationality 
and  Alienation,  probe  with  steady  hand  the  growth  of  that  narrow-minded  and 
exclusive  vanity  in  the  South  which  has  year  by  year  shut  it  out,  as  by  a 
Chinese  wall,  from  all  the  great  and  genial  influences  of  the  century.  In  fine, 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  given  us  one  of  those  greatly-needed  works,  a  well-written 
'  pamphlet,'  which  the  future  historian  will  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  is  well  and 
truthfully  written,  and  may  be,  from  intrinsic  evidence,  relied  on  as  worthy  the 
highest  respect. 
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Patriotic  a\d  Heroic  Eloquencb.  A  Book  for  the  Patriot,  Statesman  and  Student 
New- York  :  Jamks  G.  Ghbgory,  (Successor  to  W.  A.  Towksbno  asd  Cokpaxy,  46 
Walker-street.) 

A  SELECTION  of  cloqucnce  applicable  to  *  the  times,'  whose  predominant  cha- 
racteristic is,  that  most  of  it  is  of  the  latest  utterance.  It  was  thought  of  old 
that  all  excellence  of  this  kind  must,  perforce,  be  antiquated  —  a  decided  error, 
since  it  is  never  until  an  age  believes  solely  in  its  own  genius  that  it  becomes 
great.  Hence  we  rejoice  to  see  the  names  of  Motley,  B.  F.  Butler,  Holmes, 
Seward,  Holt,  C.  M.  Clay,  Grow,  Hamlin,  Prentice,  Bryant,  and  others  who 
are  living  and  acting,  represented  by  their  eloquence  in  these  pages.  Even 
those  eminent,  impersonal  orators,  the  New- York  Tribune^  Times,  and  Ledger, 
figure  here  to  great  advantage.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  stump,  the  rostrum,  the  barrel-head,  the  pulpit,  the  hotel-table,  Tammany 
Hall,  Congress,  or  any  other  spot  demanding  eloquence,  will  find  in  this  neat 
little  work  aid  and  models  of  the  most  usc^  description. 


The  Case  op  Db  Witt  C.  Littlejoun  against  Horace  Grbblbt.   Tried  at  Oswego,  before 
llis  Honor  William  J.  Bacon.    Published  by  the  Tribune  Association. 

That  the  defendant  in  this  case  docs  not  think  he  has  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  developments  of  the  trial,  is  tolerably  clear  from  its  publication  for 
general  circulation,  by  his  own  press.  A  careful  examination  of  this  phono- 
.  graphic  report  will  serve  to  confirm  this  impression. 

Having  been  charged,  in  a  suit  at  law,  with  a  libel  on  a  public  official,  ho 
appears  in  court  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  offers  to  proye  the  exact  truth 
of  what  was  charged  as  libellous.  He  is  there  met  by  the  ruling  of  a  judge, 
who  decides  that  in  order  to  clear  himself  he  must  prove  something  else,  which 
he  never  charged  or  meant  to  charge.  How  far  this  is  law,  must  of  course  be 
settled  by  lawyers,  but  its  relation  to  common-sense  and  common  justice  will 
be  freely  canvassed  by  public  opinion.  And  if  such  be  the  law,  we  think  it 
safe  to  predict  that  the  people  will  call  loudly  for  a  change. 

But  it  is  not  in  its  naked  legal  aspects  that  this  remarkable  case  will  chal- 
lenge the  public  interest.  The  character  and  position  of  the  parties,  and  the 
light  in  which  the  trial  exhibits  them,  impart  to  it  its  chief  importance. 

In  a  libel  suit  the  plaintiff  carries  his  character  into  court  and  demands  an 
investigation  of  it.  If,  upon  the  first  move  in  that  direction,  the  opposing  party 
is  met  by  legal  tricks  and  subterfuges,  which  render  a  full  and  fiiir  exami- 
nation of  the  damaged  character  impossible,  then,  however  the  trial  may  rcsult| 
the  disinterested  public  will  put  their  own  construction  upon  the  motives  of  the 
objector.  For,  while  the  legal  trial  is  going  on  in  court,  there  is  another,  not 
hampered  by  arbitrary  rules,  proceeding  before  the  grand  inquest  In  this  case 
the  jury  disagreed,  but  outside  the  jury  it  is  seldom  that  a  verdict  has  been  so 
unanimous.  If  the  plainiilT  had  an  itching  to  ascertain  his  social  statui — lus 
specific  gravity — he  could  hardly  have  chosen  abetter  test  thereof  than  to 
hurl  himself  with  mad  fury  against  the  adamant  of  the  defendant's  character. 
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The  recoil  proves  too  much  for  him.  To  arraign  before  a  jury  of  the  country, 
and  visit  with  ignominious  condemnation  a  man  whose  life  has  been  one  long, 
weary,  self-sacrificing  struggle  for  all  that  is  noble  and  lofty  —  for  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed ;  for  the  elevation  of  the  low  ;  for  the  right  direction  of  the  gi- 
gantic forces  of  a  gr^t  people,  and  for  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  a 
priceless  heritage  to  the  coming  ages  ;  this  demands  '  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,'  a  *  quarrel  just,*  and  proof  overwhelming.  How  the  plaintiff  has  suc- 
ceeded, let  this  little  pamphlet  and  the  verdict  of  all  good  men  thereon 
declare.  We  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  concluded  this  brief  notice  without 
alluding  to  the  masterly  argument  of  John  K.  Porter^  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant.  For  logic  and  eloquence,  for  comprehensiveness  and  keen  ana- 
lysis, it  has  been  rarely  equalled  by  any  living  advocate.  Mr.  Porter  is  still 
a  young  man,  but  we  may  already  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  New- York. 


New  American  CycLOPiEDiA  :  a  Popular  Dictionary  op  General  Knowlkdgk.    Edited 
by  Georgr  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.    Volume  Thirteen.    Farb-Rhdwitz. 

If  we  were  asked  by  that  unfortunate  being,  the  young  man  deficient  in 
general  information,  what  had  best  be  done  to  repair  his  mental  deficiency  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  we  would  advise  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  this 
work  —  said  perusal  to  be  accompanied  by  a  mild  amount  of  practice  out  in  so- 
ciety with  the  new  acquisition.  That  it  can  be  done,  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  once  encountered  a  man  who,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Cyclopaedia,  was  singularly  well  informed  up  to  the  letters  Ara,  Since  then 
the  work  has  advanced  to  Bed^  so  that  the  Initiated  may  now  sport  his  learning 
with  but  little  fear  of  detection.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution in  merit  of  this  publication,  which,  under  its  accomplished  editors,  Messrs. 
Dana  and  Ripley  —  the  fittest  men  for  such  a  work  in  America  —  continues  to 
attract  us  not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of  facts,  but  as  a  collection  of  well-written 
and  deeply  interesting  articles.  Among  its  writers  are  the  most  noted  names 
of  Europe  and  America.  An  interesting  article  could  be  written  on  '  How  the 
Cyclopaedia  is  made,'  with  an  account  of  its  library,  editors,  assistants,  contri- 
butors, and  their  manner  of  working ;  not  forgetting  choice  and  elegant  extracts 
from  the  annotations  made  by  divers  revisers  on  the  manuscripts  by  them 
reviewed. 
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If  there  be  a  test  of  distinction  between  the  man  of  superior  intelligence 
and  the  dolt,  it  is,  that  while  the  latter  can  neyer  see  History  plainly  until  it  is 
dead  and  fallen  down  to  his  level,  the  former  can  lift  his  eyes  and  perceive  the 
giant  striding  along  in  all  his  fierce  cotemporary  life.  Hence  the  cry  invented, 
for  men  of  small  mind,  that  posterity  alone  can  properly  chronicle  a  time. 

The  degree  of  intellectual  blindness,  or  *  moral  obfuscation '  which  seems  to 
obscure  the  vision  of  thousands  of  men  who  not  only  pretend  to  think,  but 
'  really  think  that  they  think '  relative  to  the  events  of  the  day,  is  remarkable. 
Here  wc  are  in  a  war  springing  from  a  certain  cause,  which  is  every  day  be- 
coming more  tremendous  in  its  impulses,  more  inevitable  in  its  results.  This 
cause  has  been  sufficient  to  make  us  peculiar  among  civilized  nations  and 
to  rank  us  as  a  strange  anomaly  among  those  newer  threads  stretched  on  the 
'roaring  loom  of  time,^  from  which  God's  brightest  and  most  brilliant  robes  are 
woven.  It  has  separated  the  North  socially  frt)m  jhe  South,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  ignore  its  power.  It  has  elected  a  President  and  chosen  a  Cabinet, 
every  soul  of  whom  are  more  afraid  of  the  minority  of  men  who  blaster  and 
threaten,  than  they  are  of  the  great  silent  Rbpitblicak  majority  of  the  East  and 
the  North  and  the  West,  which  never  speaks  in  these  times  but  in  the  thunder- 
tones  of  great  deeds.  It  has  gone  on  year  by  year,  first  attracting  a  mind  here 
and  a  disciple  there  from  a  lowly  and  reviled  beginning,  until  it  has  formed 
only  two  real  parties  in  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  the  one  embracing  all  the 
Thought,  all  that  is  intellectual,  progressive  and  cosmopolite ;  the  other  petri- 
fied with  conservatism,  provincialism,  and  narrow,  selfish  interests;  and  yet 
even  now  the  blind  ones  cry :  '  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ;  it  will  pass  away  as 
the  mist  of  the  morning  from  the  stream.' 

Here  we  come  to  the  real  point  of  difierence.  One  mind  sees  that  a  principle 
involving  a  thousand  interests  has  been  growing  for  thirty  years,  manifesting 
at  every  step  of  its  growth  some  fearful  indication  of  power.  This  principle  is 
that  of  Emancipation.  Trace  it  up  from  its  hiunble  and  grosser  fonn  of  mere 
abolition^  in  which  the  Negro  and  his  sufierings  (and  nothing  but  the  Kegro) 
wore  most  philanthropicaUy  and  humanely  but  most  injubiciouslt  set  in  oppo- 
sition and  agitation  against  a  vast  collection  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  the  natural  results  of  slaTO^iolding 
have  shown  themselves  in  an  uncontrollable  insolence  and  arrogance  which  wa 
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can  no  longer  peaceably  endure.  Then  it  was  only  the  faintly  reviving  relic 
of  the  sound  old  Revolutionary  dislike  of  slavery,  which  we  beUeve  was  first 
formally  developed  by  the  Friends.  There  is  yet  extant,  printed  in  the  end  of 
the  first  edition  of  *  Bromley's  Sabbath  of  Rest' — a  work  considerably  more  than 
a  century  old — a  protest  from  the  American  Quakers  against  Slavery.  Now, 
that  opposition  has  assumed  a  fearful  form.  In  studying  the  insolence,  the 
vileness,  the  arrogance,  the  narrow-mindedness,  the  revolting  vanity,  the  con- 
tempt of  law,  and  the  hatred  of  sound  knowledge,  which  Slavery  has  produced 
among  the  Masters  and  Owners,  and  the  trouble  which  it  causes  among  peace- 
ful neighbors,  the  welfare  of  the  miserable  black  becomes  a  mere  trifle.  It  is 
the  "White  Man  who  is  being  chained  and  imprisoned  now  —  the  white  man,  all 
over  North-America,  who  is  being  cursed  and  tainted  by  the  negro  —  yes,  and 
the  white  man  in  Europe,  who  is  being  degraded  by  the  black,  imder  the  flimsy 
disguise  of  King  Cotton. 

*  Abolition,'  indeed  1  It  is  getting  to  be  rather  late  in  the  day  to  terrify  a 
man  fully  grown  in  thought  with  such  a  flimsy  scarecrow.  That  bird  fought 
well  enough  once,  but  he  lies  dead  in  the  pit  now,  past  all  gaffs.  From  every 
State  come  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  whole  people  see  that  their  own  wel- 
fare is  most  nearly  concerned  in  quenching  this  endless  and  accursed  insolence 
and  injury  which,  based  upon  Nigger-owning,  will  not  let  us  alone.  *  K  it 
could  only  be  content  to  own  its  negroes  in  silence  and  let  us  alone.'  Ah  1  if 
it  would  only  do  that.  But  it  cannot  let  us  alone.  *  Give  us  twelve  millions, 
equal  rights  with  you  twenty  millions  1 '  *  Extension  of  Slavery,'  *  Trade  di- 
rect with  England.'  Things  have  got  long  past  abolition  when  it  comes  to  this. 
Still  the  dough-faces  and  traitors,  the  cowards  and  tories,  generally  continued 
to  gabble  of  '  woolly  heads,'  Garrison  and  *Massa  Greeley,'  with  all  the  filthy 
and  worn-out  slang  of  twenty  years  ago,  long  after  *  Abohtion '  had  ceased  to 
act,  and  when  the  vitality  was  all  manifested  by  the  enemy.  Even  now,  when 
the  whole  affair  is  raised  to  an  inconceivably  higher  ground,  and  when  it  has 
become  simply  a  question  yhether  the  free  white  millions  of  the  North  are  to 
rank  socially  as  Niggers  before  the  gentry  of  the  South,  and  be  commercially 
enslaved  to  them,  there  still  come  cackling  and  gabbUng  cries  of  *  abolition ' 
levelled  at  those  who  take  the  liberty  of  seeing  the  political  situation  of  this 
country  as  it  really  is,  and  what  it  has  advanced  to  be.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  those  who  apply  this  old-fashioned  abuse  to  modem  political  faiths,  which 
have  grown  to  giant  strength  and  magnitude,  appear  simply  as  pitiably  igno- 
rant and  idiotically  puerile  —  throwing  filth  where  javelins  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  where  javelins  or  thunderbolts  would  be  of  no  avaiL  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  contend  with  these  pitiful  hooters  who,  in  a  few  incurably 
*  political '  newspapers  of  the  stamp,  which  still  act  as  if  'patriotism'  were  only 
spread-eagle  talk,  and  the  war  an  enormous  pipe-laying  machine,  persist  in 
yelping  '  abolition '  at  the  Knickerbocker,  and  in  howling  *  Nigger '  when  we 
propose  Emancipation  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  and  the  White  Man.  With 
such  unreasoning  and  unreading  foes  there  can  be  no  conflict. 

'  Hoc  scio  pro  certo  —  si  cum  stercore  certo, 
Yinco  seu  vincor  tantum  SBquo  maculor.' 

'  If  with  the  foulest  filth  I  fieht  my  foe, 
Vanquished  or  not,  I  shall  be  stained  I  know.' 
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For  those  who  chatter  after  the  wise  of  such  Gleoits  and  Sausage-sellers, 
we  have  only  the  amused  contempt  which  should  be  generallj  awarded  to 
scurrilous  buffoons.     They  are  in  their  level. 

But  there  are  men  of  broader  intelligence,  who,  comprcheDdiDg  that  Eman- 
cipation for  the  sake  of  the  Union  is  infinitely  greater  in  its  scope  than  the 
narrow  old  groove  of  Abolition,  still  remonstrate  on  what  we  can  call  no  other 
tlian  grounds  of  ^  etiquette '  against  suffering  such  an  clement  to  mingle  even  in 
the  present  tremendous  crisis.  They  had  rather  be  elegantly  killed,  or  for  that 
matter,  bo  *  genteelly  damned  *  with  full  entailment  of  the  same  to  their  re- 
motest heirs,  than  conquer  in  a  manner  which  some  frippery  club-critic  of  the 
duello  might  possibly  pronounce  incorrect.  Such  men  are,  however,  entitled 
to  respect,  for  their  weakness  is  that  which  ensues  after  the  vigorous  struggle 
of  an  earnest  life  —  not  the  paltry,  innate  weakness  which  will  never  grow 
to  strength.  They  are  men  of  genius  it  may  be,  who,  in  the  hey-day  of 
their  strength,  fought  gloriously  for  what  were  then  the  ideas  of  their  time. 
But  genius  and  strength  lead  to  success,  and  he  with  whom  success  does  not 
in  time  oxydize  into  the  firm  rust  of  conservatism,  is  a  miracle.  There  hatt 
been  some  such  minds,  Ulrich  von  Huttens  and  Giordano  Brunos,  and  far 
higher  martyrs,  who  looked  above  success,  and  cast  life  into  desperate  ventures 
and  death,  preferring  that  the  medal  after  it  had  served  its  uses,  should  pass  to 
other  times,  in  fresh  and  useful  forms,  and  not  be  kept  as  a  merely  curious 
antique.  But  the  successful  conservative  who  was  once  wine  to  inspire  pro- 
gress, is  too  apt,  after  a  certain  stage,  to  become  merely  the  soured  vinegar 
which  negatives  its  effect.  Such  men  have  remonstrated  with  reasons  which  arc 
at  least  deserving  consideration.  And  we  beg  that  they  may  be  studied  care- 
fully and  seriously ;  questions  of  etiquette  as  they  are,  confronted  with  the  fear- 
ful danger  of  this  crisis  and  the  losses  which  a  defeat  of  the  Free  Labor  prin- 
ciple involves. 

They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  —  in  fact,  as  we  find  them  in  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  from  an  eminent  scholar,  statc^piian  and  diplomatist,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine : 

^  Emancipation  is  fatal  to  any  hope  of  cither  speedy  or  effectual  peace. 

*  It  is  cowardly,  as  admitting  that  the  eighteen  millions  of  the  North  cannot 
encounter  fairly  in  arms  the  eight  millions  of  white  men  of  the  South. 

'  It  would  indefinitely  augment  the  already  intolerable  military  and  financial 
burdens  of  the  Government 

*"  That  the  white  men  of  the  South  must  be  subjugated  before  we  can  get  at 
the  black  ones. 

'  That  the  avowal  of  any  such  purpose  would  produce  a  desperate  and 
deadly  unanimity  at  the  South. 

*•  That  instead  of  restoring  the  Union,  it  would,  if  carried  out)  but  serye  to 
destroy  it  forever,  and  substitute  instead  a  military  despotism. 

*  That  the  project  is  unconstitutional. 

'•  That  it  is  anti-Union,  anti-Administration,  but  above  all,  yisionuy,  chi- 
merical, impracticable  to  the  last  degree,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice,  humanity,  philanthropy  and  religion.' 

Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  we  cheerfully  concede,  it  ia,  that  if  oiM 
of  these  objections  can  be  fully  and  fairly  established  against  EmancipfttioD,  u 
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we  have  urged  it  in  this  publication,  we  may  as  Tfell  admit  the  whole,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  we  claim,  with  strictest  justice,  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
general  argument  —  that  the  vniversal  existence  of  black  slavery  South  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  future  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  our  Union  —  that  false  in  one,  false  in  all,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
fectly applicable  to  every  count  in  the  indictment.  Either  the  North  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  peacefully  by  the  side  of  a  line  of  Slave  States,  executing  for  them 
its  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  it  cannot.  One  or  the  other.  Either  the  North  in- 
tends to  endure  indefinitely,  from  conquered  and  still  slave-holding  confederates, 
what  it  has  already  endured  for  years,  or  it  does  not.  Either  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  Emancipation  in  this  country  portends  that  the  day  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  is  at  hand,  or  it  does  not.  Before  these  iron  alternatives, 
every  objection  which  can  be  urged  becomes  a  matter  of  merely  secondary  im- 
portance, resolving  itself  into  a  question  of  power  to  effect  a  possible  result. 
What  these  amount  to,  will  appear  in  examining  the  counts  in  detail. 

First,  how  can  Emancipation  be  fatal  to  any  speedy  or  effectual  hope  of 
peace,  since  the  war  in  the  South  is  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  slaves  ? 

As  to  its  being  cowardly,  we  reply,  that  as  in  handling  a  criminal,  one  is  not 
held  to  strictly  obey  the  laws  of  the  ring,  so  neither  in  quelling  a  most  atro- 
cious rebellion  is  a  government  supposed  to  elevate  the  culprits  to  the  rank  of 
gentlemen  adversaries  in  a  duel. 

It  could  not  indefinitely  augment  the  military  and  financial  burdens  of 
government,  since  its  object  is  to  end  a  war  which  the  rebels  propose  to  prolong 
until  they  can  exact  unconditional  secession.  By  paying  for  their  slaves,  all 
slave-holders  in  the  Border  States  who  will  swear  allegiance,  a  debt  will  doubt- 
less be  created,  which  will,  however,  be  a  trifle  when  compared  to  the  disasters 
and  expenses  of  an  indefinitely  continued  war.   • 

That  we  must  subdue  the  whites  of  the  South  ere  we  can  free  the  blacks. 
A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  *  the  Tobacco  States '  will 
show  that  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  under  conditions  of  payment,  would 
speedily  divide  all  the  blacks  in  them  into  two  bodies,  *one  marching  South 
with  their  masters,  another  travelling  North  without  them.' 

As  for  the  desperate  and  deadly  unanimity  of  the  South,  Maryland  alone 
has  fully  shown  that  it  already  exists  in  sad  perfection.  It  was  this  old 
dread  of  a  desperate  unanimity  which  terrified  Buchanan,  which  lost  us  forts, 
ships,  and  which,  in  fact,  utterly  prevented  all  prevention  of  this  war.  Drive 
slavery  into  the  Cotton  State  limits,  and  there  will  be  on  the  contrary  a  despe- 
rate discord  in  the  South. 

That  it  would  destroy  the  Union  and  substitute  a  military  despotism,  is 
virtually  a  repetition  of  an  argument  already  answered  in  our  reply  to  the  pre- 
vious accusations. 

*  It  is  unconstitutional.'  Are  we  at  war,  or  are  we  simply  arguing  a  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  ?  Neither  do  we  desire  that  it  be  carried  out,  unless  two 
thirds  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  Constitution  concur  in  its  amendment. 

As  for  the  concluding  paragraph,  we  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  class 
it  with  those  denunciations  of  oratory  which  do  not  call  for  special  refutation. 
If  Emancipation  be  a  bad  thing  in  itself^  contrary  to  humanity  and  religion,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  Knickerbocker,  in  urging  it,  errs  in  ezcellent  company, 
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since  its  views  on  this  subject  have  been  indorsed  and  its  articles  copied  by  the 
most  respectable  organs  of  a  number  of  leading  religious  sects  in  this  country. 
If  such  men  and  such  journals  as  have  approved  of  our  course  be  wrong,  we 
feel  almost  inclined  to  exclaim  to  our  opponents  :  MaXo^  mehercle  I  Flatone 
errare  qu/im  istis  vera  sentire.  But  we  are  full  of  fidth  that  we  deal  with  no 
error.  We  are  with  a  great  cause,  which  is  bearing  on,  like  a  tremendous  tor- 
rent, with  resistless  sway,  all  before  it  We  tremble  before  no  one,  and  make 
terms  with  none.  So  surely  as  the  sun  shines  in  heaven  will  our  Government 
bo  compelled  ere  long,  by  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  to  declare  Emancipation 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Long  had  we  missed,  greatly 
had  we  grieved  for,  our  genial,  cloud-compelling  contributor  of  Whiffy  from  a 
Meerschaum.  Was  the  pipe  broken  ?  did  it,  like  the  celebrated  Pipe  CaisMe^  of 
France,  call  for  an  elegy  on  its  fragments  ?  No  ;  it  was  still  being  browned 
with  fragrant  Orinoco,  or  odorant  Varinas ;  but  the  wind  blew  its  aroma  away 
from  us ;  and  the  last  Whiffs  were  miscarried  from  place  to  place,  until  a 
friendly  sprite  bore  them  in  the  right  direction. 

At  last,  then,  our  Whiffs  reappear  in  goodly  clouds,  prefaced  by  a  note 
which,  without  permission,  Knick  dedicates  to  the  Reader : 

*  Camp  Defianes^  Cairo. 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  afraid  that  the  world  wbuld  be  deprived  of  my  Whiifc 
until  the  war  were  over,  perhaps'  longer ;  but  a  few  days  ago  I  received  from  home 
my  portfolio,  in  which  was  an  unfinished  whiff  that  I  had  left  only  half-puffed  when 
I  hurried  off  to  this  delectable  locality,  known  to  the  readers  of  'Mabtin  Chuzzli- 
wiT  *  as  *■  Eden.*  This  whiff  I  have  found  time  to  elaborate  somewhat,  and  I  offer  it 
for  a  place  in  the  columns  of  Maga. 

*  My  meerschaum  is  still  in  existence,  tobacco  is  accessible,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
occasionally  to  waft  a  cloud  toward  you. 

^  By  the  way,  let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote  that  was  told  at  our  camp-fire,  the  other 
night.     There  is  not  much  salt  about  it,  but  it  is  rather  ludicrous. 

*  A  number  of  professional  loafers  were  sitting  around  the  stove,  in  the  bar-room  of 
a  country  tavern,  and  one  of  them  was  recounting  his  adventures  and  *  hair-breadth 
^scapes.'  He  said  that  once  while  skating  on  the  river,  he  was  so  unfortmiate  as  to  get 
into  an  air-hole.  lie  went  under,  and  the  momentum  of  his  body  carried  him  on,  tQl 
he  came  to  another  air-hole,  when  he  fortunately  rose  to  the  surface,  and  was  rescued. 
'  Singular,  was  n't  it? '  said  he ;  *  I  came  up  just  where  there  was  an  air-hole ! '  And  he 
looked  around  in  a  manner  that  intimated,  that  was  the  place  where  the  astonishment 
was  to  come  in.  At  this  juncture,  an  old  fellow,  semi-saturated  with  *  dog's  nose,'  turned 
to  the  skater,  and  with  an  air  of  patronizing  encouragement,  said :  '  Johnny^  thai'i  tM$ 
best  thing  you  could  hcC  done*     The  narrator  seceshed. 

^  I  have  accumulated  and  stored  away  in  my  head  several  anecdotes  and  Incideoti 
of  camp-life,  but  it  is  too  late  to  unpack  them  to-night. 

*  Tours  truly,  — -         ■> 
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*iiWi^if(si  from  mg   i^rcrscfjaum. 

IV. 

*  Blank  College.  With  what  a  thrill  of  exultation  I  wrote  that  on  a  card,  under 
my  name,  and  over  that  of  the  town  where  the  college  was  located ;  and  tacked  it  to  my 
trunk  fully  three  weeks  before  I  expected  to  leave  home.  And  then  I  would  stand  off 
and  look  at  it,  and  think  how  fine  it  looked,  and  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Then  a  vision  of  the  preliminary  examinations  would  come  up,  and  an  old  dog- 
eared Virgil  and  Lexicon,  in  both  of  which  I  had  already  written  the  magic  words, 
*  Blank  College,'  would  be  brought  out,  and  carefully  conned  for  an  hour  or  two.  At 
last  the  day  comes.  Paternal  counsel  has  been  given,  mother's  tears  have  been  shed, 
the  trunk  has  been  put  on  the  coach,  the  driver,  utterly  regardless  of  my  feelings,  en- 
tirely hiding  the  card  with  the  name  on  it,  the  whip  cracks,  and  I  am  off  for  college. 
Before  passing  the  corner  that  will  conceal  the  house  from  my  view,  I  turn,  and  my  last 
glimpse  of  home  shows  mother  waving  her  handkerchief,  and  smiling  through  her 
tears;  a  cheerful  smile  of  encouragement  it  is  meant- to  be,  but  it  is  a  sad  failure. 
Both  the  smile  and  the  tears  are  soon  forgotten,  or  at  least  the  remembrance  of  them 
is  folded  up  and  laid  away,  to  give  place  to  the  proud  thought  that  I  am  on  my  way  to 
college,  the  starting-point  in  the  race  that  must  inevitably  lead  me  to  immortal  honor 
and  undying  fame.  Of  course  I  am  to  be  President,  or  at  least  Senator.  I  would 
scorn  to  aim  lower  than  that. 

*  I  do  n't  know  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy,  when  he  is  leaving  home  to  enter 
upon  his  career,  that  such  visions  of  hope  and  ambition,  chimerical  though  they  may 
be,  float  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  does  not  fully  understand  what  he  is  doing.  I 
would  say  to  my  young  friend  who  is  starting  off  to  college :  Look  ahead ;  persuade 
yourself  that  you  are  on  the  sure  road  to  honor  and  distinction.  Don't  remember  that 
you  arc  leaving  home,  a  home  that  has  sheltered  you  for  years,  and  to  which  you  are 
bound  by  a  hundred  tender  ties  that  must  be  rudely  severed.  Do  n't  notice  that  your 
father's  cheerful  appearance  and  encouraging  tone  are  assumed,  that  every  word  chokes 
him,  that  he  is  seized  with  several  very  violent  fits  of  coughing,  that  he  wipes  his  spec- 
tacles much  oflener  than  usual,  that  his  hand  trembles  as  he  grasps  yours.  Do  n't  mind 
your  mother's  tears  and  suppressed  sobs,  as  she  clasps  you  to  her  breast.  Take  the 
book-mark  that  your  little  sister  has  made  as  a  parting  gift,  and  thank  her  with  undis- 
turbed equanimity.  Do  n't  think  of  the  GoD-spced  of  your  friends  as  any  thipg  more 
than  mere  common  politeness.  Do  n't  stop  to  pat  the  house-dog  as  he  looks  up  into 
your  face  so  wistfully.  Do  n't  do  any  thing  like  this,  I  say ;  for  if  you  do,  and  are  as 
weak  as  I  am,  you  will  not  go  at  all ;  ond  then  down  comes  the  whole  gorgeous  fabric 
that  you  have  built  in  your  dreams. 

*  At  length  the  day  and  the  journey  draw  to  a  close,  and  we  drive  up  before  the 
venerable  pile  that  is  to  be  my  home  for  the  next  four  years,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty.  Some  of  the  students  are  lounging  about  the  steps ;  others  are  sitting 
in  the  windows  of  their  rooms,  enjoying  their  after-supper  pipes.  A  room  is  assigned 
me,  and  I  retire  to  dream  of  conquering  page  after  page  of  Livy  and  Euclid.  The 
next  day  I  am  installed  member  of  the  Freshman  Class,  Blank  College.  Overwhelm- 
ing thought !  I  can  hardly  reahze  the  fact,  though  I  have  a  certificate  of  it,  with  the 
Treasurer's  name  signed  to  it.  I  become  accustomed  to  it  by  degrees,  and  get  along 
very  well,  till  some  evening  I  come  to  my  room  with  a  head-ache,  go  to  bed,  wake  in 
the  night  with  a  fever,  and  the  next  morning  am  unable  to  go  to  recitation.  Then  it 
is  that  the  thoughts  of  home  and  the  dear  ones  there  come  out  from  their  almost  for- 
gotten hidmg-places.  Mother's  tears  and  father's  counsel  are  remembered  now,  and 
with  the  remembrance  of  them  comes  back  the  long  tnun  of  home  associations ;  and  I 
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sadly  miss  a  mother's  kindly  solicitude,  and  a  sister^s  gentle  care.  None  are  near  me 
but  boys ;  but  they  arc  very  kind  to  mc.  Their  loud  laughter  and  boisterous  talking  are 
hushed,  as  they  pass  the  door ;  they  minister  to  my  wants  with  willing  bands,  and  en- 
dure my  whims  with  womanly  patience.  It  is  now  that  I  learn,  that  beneath  many  a 
rough  coat  there  beats  a  heart  *  as  big  as  a  bulIock^s,  and  full  of  warm  tenderness  and 
sympathy  witli  humanity ;  that  many  a  coarse  beard  masks  a  face  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness. (\)llege  boys  arc  often  thoughtless,  sometimes  rowdyish  in  their  manners,  but 
beneath  their  frivolity  and  rudeness  there  runs  a  deep  under-current  of  genuine  feel- 
ings —  a  jnroldcn-rule  religion  of  humanity. 

'  About  the  first  disaster  that  befals  a  college-boy  is  his  falling  in  love.  Of  course 
that  was  wluit  was  the  matter  with  me ;  and  if  I  were  writing  my  *  Confessions,'  I  would 
tell  you  how  it  was ;  but  as  these  are  only  '  Whiffs  from  a  Meerschaima,'  and  as  the 
meerschaum  is  wherever  the  college-boy  is,  (especially  those  my  friend  Van  Enollen- 
BERGKN  sells,  for  their  superiority  cannot  be  disputed,)  I  will  tell  you  how  he,  that  is, 
the  college-boy,  happens  to  lapse  into  this  interesting  state.  He  is  invited  to  a  party ; 
and,  after  eking  out  his  costume  through  the  kmdness  of  his  more  favored  friends,  goes, 
lie  is  introduced  to  a  lady,  very  romantic  and  slightly  dyspeptic ;  one  that  is  noted  for 
receiving  visits  from  angels  at  dead  of  night,  and  reporting  the  conversation  that  occurs 
(always  in  whispers)  in  the  *  Gems '  and  '  Caskets '  that  are  read  at  the  Seminary  exhi- 
bitions. After  having  talked  Btron  and  Moore  with  her,  and  made  a  few  blundering 
attempts  at  Horace,  and  ^seen  her  home,'  he  discovers  that  something  ails  him,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  without  her  his  happiness  would  be  decidedly  incom- 
plete. Poor  fellow !  he  can't  help  it ;  he  is  not  to  blame  at  all.  Venus  is  a  myth, 
Dido  has  been  dead  hundreds  of  years,  and  there  is  nothing  tangible  about  Horace's  la- 
dies. He  sees  her  again,  and  becomes  convinced  that  without  her  this  world  would  be  the 
barrencst  kind  of  a  Sahara,  Funds  much  needed  for  replenishing  his  wardrobe  are  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  a  guitar,  in  anticipation  of  serenading  her  when  the  nights  are 
a  little  warmer.  He  walks  by  the  temple  that  enshrines  his  divinity,  and  if  it  is  very 
dark,  ventures  to  lean  over  the  fence,  and  repeat  passages  from  Lalla  Rookh.  He 
covers  the  fly-leaves  of  his  books  with  her  name,  and  amatory  acrostics  on  it ;  writes 
sonnets  abounding  in  interjections,  and  bristling  with  exclamation-points;  and  pub- 
lishes them  over  the  remarkably  original  nom  de  plume,  *■  Amator.*  In  short,  he  makes 
himself  eminently  silly,  and  is  some  day  surprised  by  a  note  from  the  lady,  blotted  with 
tears,  as  she  says,  in  which  she  laments  the  want  of  congeniality  between  their  souls, 
suggests  something  about  an  early  grave,  and  closes  by  advising  him  to  buy  bb  hope- 
less passion,  and  not  sec  her  again.  He  is  astonished,  of  course,  and  cannot  acconnt 
for  it,  for  he  does  not  happen  to  remember  that  such  a  catastrophe  occurs  in  most  of 
the  novels  that  she  is  familiar  with.  He  mutters  incoherently  something  about  blighted 
hopes,  aimless  life,  fickle  woman,  etc.,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  is  calm- 
er ;  and  at  this  juncture,  if  he  has,  or  think  he  has,  any  of  ihe  poetic  element  in  his 
soul,  he  sits  down  and  writes  a  few  hundred  lines  on  '  The  Times.*  He  slashes  at  all 
existing  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  especially  at  such  as  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  woman.  According  to  him  every  thing  is  going  wrong ;  avarice,  lying,  cheating, 
thieving,  murder  —  in  fact,  every  crime  in  and  out  of  the  decalogue  runs  riot  upon  the 
earth.  The  present  style  of  dress  does  n't  suit  him ;  the  preachecs  and  the  potiticiaiis 
of  the  present  day  do  n't  suit  him.  lie  is  disgusted,  and  pines  for  *the  good  old  times, 
when  honor,  honesty,  and  manliness  were  the  rule  ; '  as  if  all  the  honor,  honesty,  and 
manliness  had  died  with  the  last  generation  !  My  young  friend,  whether  you  have  been 
disappointed  m  love  or  not,  do  n't  go  to  abusing  the  times  you  live  in ;  they  are  better 
than  those  our  fathers  saw ;  and  if  they  arc  not  good  enough  for  you,  take  hold  and  d!» 
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something  to  better  them,  and  do  n't  sit  there  slandering  that  to  which  you  are  indebted 
for  all  that  you  are. 

*  I  have  great  respect  for  the  past,  and  for  the  names  of  those  who  made  its  noble 
history.  Glorious  deeds  have  been  done,  that  will  live  forever,  examples  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  posterity.  But  we  are  not  retrograding;  all  over  the  world  there  are 
acting  on  the  stage  of  the  Present,  dramas  that  will  form  brighter  pages  in  history  than 
any  yet  written. 

*  I  know  the  world  rubs  along  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  abuse  heaped  upon  it,  and 
does  n't  need  my  defence  at  all ;  but  I  had  to  let  off  a  little,  I  could  n't  help  it.' 

He  who  has  broken  college  ice,  will  bear  witness  that  in  this  whiff  there 
is  a  picture  of  wondrous  truthfulness.  -  -  -  *  How  hard  it  is  to  write  good,' 
especially  good  poetry.  A  consideration  which  has  little  weight  with  many 
and  which  had  none  at  all  with  the  '  ungifted  by  fortune  '  Massey,  who  figures 
in  the  fallowing  from  a  friend :  *  In  the  town  of  South-Salem,  Westchester 
County,  New -York,  there  lived,  some  seventy  years  since,  an  eccentric  man  by 
the  name  of  Massey.  He  was  a  sort  of  squatter  sovereign  upon  a  small  piece 
of  ground  for  which  he  had  no  valid  title.  When  he  was  required  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  to  render  to  the  assessors  of  the  town  an  account  of  his  taxable 
effects,  he  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  his  worldly  possessions : 

^  Mr  vast  estate  lies  in  this  town  ; 
Some  people  say  it 's  not  my  own. 
Oxen  and  horses  I  have  none ; 
I  had  a  horse,  he 's  dead  and  gone. 
I  have  no  sheep,  no  cow,  no  nog, 
No  living  cretur  but  a  dog : 
If  all  the  dogs  in  town  are  'sessed, 
I  '11  pay  for  mine  among  the  rest. 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  too  sassy. 
Your  humble  servant,  Anorew  Massey.' 

Very  good.  But  that  is  n't  all.  We  have  all  heard  of  Hhe  Law  ha'  Massey.' 
Now,  if  the  Law  had  Massey,  it  must  have  been  to  a  very  limited  amount, 
since  the  dog-tax  seldom  *  rises '  one  dollar  I  Reader,  reflect  1  -  -  -  There 
are  some  very  shrewd  men  in  this  world,  and  three  of  them  recently  *  colluded ' 
in  a  certain  camp  on  Staten  Island,  when  question  arose  as  to  their  respective 
abilities  in  horse-trading,  note-shaving,  whiskey-discounting,  and  other  elegant 
accomplishments,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  following  expression  from 
the  youngest,  who  wore  a  brier-wood  pipe  and  chalked  shoes  :  '  I,  John,  am 
subtle ;  thou,  James,  art  Suttler ;  he.  Bill,  is  subtlest.'  We  await  an  amendment. 
Verily,  war  is  terrible  when  it  can  bring  forth  such  as  this.  -  -  -  A  gay 
lieutenant  lately  detailed  in  Knick's  sanctum  divers  strange  instances  of  sudden 
death  which  had  occurred  within  his  knowledge.  Among  these  was  that  of  a 
Federal  soldier  who,  while  on  picket-duty,  had  been  shot  dead  by  what  proved 
on  examination  to  be  a  hard-shell  almond, !  *  That,'  he  commented,  *  is,  I  guess, 
about  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  man's  being  shot  with  such  a  vegetable. 

If  it  had  been  in  Spain  now '    '  And  what  th'en.'    *  I  should  have  concluded 

that  the  Grand  Almoner  was  fighting  among  the  enemy.'  *But,'  replied  our 
Wall-street  contributor,  *  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  it  was  the  first  time 
wherein  food  was  used  for  bullets.  Listen.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  terrible 
old  MooLRAj  Singh  who  bothered  the  English  for  so  many  years  in  India  ? 
Well,  he  was  besieging  a  few  regiments  of  bold  Britons  once  in  some  town,  and 
had  nearly  starved  them  into  a  capitulation.     Just  at  this  time  his  bullets  be- 
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gan  to  give  out,  when  he  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  pile  of  tin  canisters 
which  he  had  somewhere  captured,  and  which,  as  is  usual,  he  ranuned'  whole 
into,  his  cannon,  supposing  that  the  tins  were  well  freighted  with  canister-shot 
"What  was  the  amazement  of  the  besieged  the  next  morning  to  find  that  old 
MooLRAJ  was  firing  into  their  camp  potted  lobsters,  jugged  hare,  anchovy  and 
bloater  paste,  venison,  pickled  herrings,  nicely-cooked  grouse,  chow-chow,  and 
all  the  other  delicacies  of  the  season.  The  canisters  contained  nothing  but 
hermetically-sealed  provisions,  and  the  storm  of  victuals  lasted  for  three  days.' 
Enick  regrets  to  state  that  the  lieutenant  has  not  called  since  this  dialogue 
took  place.  -  -  -  There  's  a  *  swete  mistery '  in  the  following  song  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  which  wins  greatly  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  we  trust  is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  translation  made  for  the 
Knickerbocker  : 


Du  temps  de  Charlemagne, 
Un  jour,  UD  chevalier, 

Parut  dans  la  campagne, 
MontS  sur  son  coursicr. 


All  in  the  time  of  Chablemagxe, 

A  cavalier  one  day 
Went  riding  o'er  the  snmmer  plain 

Upon  his  palfrey  grey ; 
He  rode  unto  a  cottage  fair, 

Beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
But  of  what  the  rider  wanted  there 

Oh  I  never  a  word  spake  he. 

He  rapped.    A  girl  with  clustering  curls 

Softly  unclosed  the  door ; 
But  who  was  she,  this  pearl  of  pearls  ? 

The  story  tells  no  more. 
He  spoke,  of  course  right  courteously, 

With  many  a  winning  word, 
And  't  was  a  pity  certainly 

That  none  of  it  was  heard. 

Whatever  in  such  a  circumstance 

The  Knight  might  do  or  say. 
Was  doubtless  of  great  consequence ; 

But  he  was  trie  aiscret : 
He  did  not  turn  the  matter  o*er, 

Or  give  the  world  a  squint ; 
But  in  its  face  he  slammed  the  door, 

And  the  world  it  took  the  hint 

Very  —  xery^  unsatisfactory,  doubtless,  to  the  old  maids  who  *  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,'  or  any  other  time,  dwelt  in  that  neighborhood.  IL  db  FKBTHn 
has  evidently  heard  of  Pierrot  ; 

*  While  hunting  for  the  candlestick, 

I  know  not  what  they  found ; 
But  the  neighbors  there  will  solemnly  swear 
They  heard  a  kiss-like  sound.' 

*  Should  n't  wonder.'     *  Young  folks  will  be  young  folks,'  as  Aunty  Gsnr 
said  when  Johnny  baked  his  younger  brother  in  the  tin-kitcheiu 
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*  Among  the  scores  of  valuable  individuals  who  go  on  errands  and  do  odd 
chores  about  our  town,*  writes  our  Portsmouth  correspondent,  *  is  a  small  piece 
of  colored  property  named  Burns,  who  is  equally  good  at  flourishing  the  white- 
wash brush,  propelling  a  wheel-barrow,  or  in  keeping  up  the  reputation  for 
humor  of  the  darky  element  in  our  population.  One  day  a  well-dressed 
colored  and  clerical  stranger  met  him  in  the  street,  and  grasping  his  hand, 
rattled  off:  *  Dey  says  that  you  *m  de  'riginal  Anthony  Burns,  who  was  sent 
back  into  slavery.  I  did  n't  know  dat  you  *d  got  back  so  fur  Norf.  But  I  tell 
you  what.  Burns,  you  a'nt  safe  here  frum  de  hand  of  de  'pressor.     You  must 

go  on  furder  to  Canada,  and '     '  ^hy,  look  a  hear,'  interrupted  the  little 

porter,  rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  *I  'se  not  the  gem'man 
you  hab  reference  to.  I  guess  you  'b  made  a  wrong  mistake  I '  '  Wrong  mis- 
take—  eh?  Guess  I  hab,'  was  the  ready  answer.  *Well,  I'll  take  keer  to 
make  a  right  mistake  nex'  time.  Good-by,  brudder  Burns.  You  a'nt  been 
whar  de  grammar  grows — dat 's  shore  ! ' '  'Wrong  mistake,'  is  a  fine  com- 
plication, and  H of  Portsmouth  has  our  thanks.     It  is  war-time,  but  we 

should  be  sorry  to  bury  that  Hatchett.  -  -  -  Few  poets  are  there  in  these 
days  who  write  not  on  the  war,  and  he  who  shall  a  century  hence  '  collect  * 
them  will  have  enough  to  do.  To  him  who  runs  over  the  Knickerbocker  for 
this  high  purpose,  we  commend  the  following  as  a  by  no  means  second-class 
carmen  lelUcosum : 


D    T       L  .      J  . 


The  drums  salute  the  sun 
On  the  stormy  coast  of  Maine ; 

And  the  rolling  echoes  run 
Till  they  reach  the  sea  again : 

Over  prairies,  mountains,  lakes. 

All  the  air  their  clamor  shakes, 

And  the  continent  awakes. 
As  the  morning  marches  on ! 

As  the  rivers  feed  the  sea 

When  the  floods  are  at  their  height, 
So  the  legions  of  the  free 

Swell  the  armies  of  the  Right. 
The  earth  quakes  wide  and  far 
With  the  heavy  tread  of  war. 
And  the  ocean  feels  the  jar 

As  they  march  into  the  fight ! 

Yet,  not  on  earth  alone 

Do  hostile  banners  fly ; 
Those  streaming  signals  own 

The  armies  or  the  sky: 
The  ages  of  the  world 
Their  banners  have  unfurled. 
And  ghostly  armies  hurled 

Wage  a  deadly  war  on  high. 

The  sentry's  startled  ear, 
As  he  walks  his  loneljr  round, 

When  his  death  is  drawing  near, 
And  the  night  is  most  profound, 

With  a  strange,  cold  thrill  of  dread, 

May  hear  them  overhead, 

Call  the  muster  of  the  dead. 
And  his  own  name  clearly  sound. 


Tramp  t  tramp  I  he  hears  them  march 

On  the  bending  fields  of  space ; 
They  shake  the  azure  arch, 

And  red  stars  drop  out  of  place ; 
Like  burning  shells  they  fall, 
Shot  from  heaven's  embattled  wall, 
Through  the  midnight's  smoky  pall, 
Followed  by  a  crimson  trace. 

Once  more  the  Spartan  bleeds ; 

The  Scythian  srasps  the  sword ; 
The  grim  Crusader  leads 

The  armies  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  again  Earl  Wallace  stands, 
With  sword  in  both  his  hands, 
Guarding  Freedom's  chosen  lands 

From  a  tyranny  abhorred. 

The  Roman  patriots  pour 

Their  legions  to  the  fight ; 
The  Switzer  feels  once  more 

The  thrill  of  Freedom's  might ; 
For  the  ages  meet  at  last. 
And  the  spirits  gather  fast  — 
All  the  heroes  of  the  past 

Who  have  battled  for  the  right. 

The  fathers  of  our  land, 

The  founders  of  our  state, 
Once  more  in  battle  stand. 

And  abide  the  shock  of  fate : 
The  tyrants  of  all  time, 
The  traitors  of  each  clime, 
They  meet  in  strife  sublime. 

With  a  long«  unmortal  bate. 
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Not  on  the  earth  alono  Then,  soldier,  if  your  heart 
Are  Freedom's  battles  won  :  For  Freedom  beats  alone. 

The  struggling  ages  own  The  ages  take  your  part, 

Vheir  hones  and  ours  arc  one  :  The  centuries  lead  you  on  ! 

Heaven  ana  hell  alike  reply  The  armies  of  the  dead 

To  the  grand  old  battle-cry  —  Are  your  comrades  orerhead^ 

Loved  and  hated  Liberty  I  By  the  mighty  spirit  led 
Till  the  years  of  strife  arc  done.  Of  your  own  loved  Washington  ! 

Grand  liapida,  {Mick.,)  Oct.  24, 1861. 

Happy  the  soldier  who  sees  in  this  war  the  solemn  beauty  and  glory  which 
we  feel  in  these  words.  To  him  the  battle  is  no  base  conflict  of  fierce  passions, 
but  a  task  of  highest  duty,  in  which  all  that  a  man  hath  —  yea,  his  life  —  is  set 
against  the  utmost  which  man  can  gain  —  a  happy  death  in  a  holy  cause,  if  he 
die  and  a  life  ennobled  by  honor  and  proud  memories  if  he  live.  Remember 
this,  young  soldier — God  and  Truth  are  with  you ;  so  conduct  yourself  as  not 
to  shame  your  cause !  -  -  -  There  is,  according  to  divers  old  philosophers 
of  the  school  of  Cardan  and  Trithemius,  always  *  a  certain  something '  in  a 
man's  name  which  corresponds  to  his  destiny.  Our  friend  the  Colonel  was  re- 
cently propounding  this  theory  in  his  happiest  vein  to  sundry  listeners,  and 
drove  along  brilliantly,  for  H  was  after  dinner,  and  not  only  the  gentlemen,  but 
the  ladies  of  the  house  had  gathered  in  the  billiard-room.  *  How  do  you  make 
out  any  thing  in  common  between  —  say  Michael  Phelan  and  billiards  ?  *  asked 
Smith,  as  he  recovered  from  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  *  eleven.'  It  was  a  scratch, 
but  we  applauded  it  *all  same'  ^as  if  he  had  played  for  it  'Easy  enough. 
"Was  n't  Michael  an  arch-angel,  and  is  n't  Phelan  preeminent  among  the  men 
of  the  cue  ?  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  first-class  poet  named  Gubbins  or  Mug- 
gins ?  *  Bayard  Taylor  '  suggests  a  being  half-chivalric  and  half-popular  ; 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  as  Abrahamy  and  as  Lincolny  as  a  man  could  be  ;  Mc- 
Clellan  is  like  the  snapping  of  a  steel-trap  ;   Fremont  is  free-soil  and  free 

every  thing.'    *  Hurrah  1  for  Aim,'  cried  pretty  Miss  B ^  who  is  a  Fremontess 

of  the  most  earnest  kind.     *  Hurrah !  for  Fremont  ! '     *  Then  let  us  go  over  to 

the  enemy  — ■ — "*    ['  You  traitor !  '  cried  Mrs.  F .]    *  Does  n't  *  Jeff  Davis  ' 

suggest  by  its  very  sound  something  snaky,  vipery,  false  and  foul  ?  Beaure- 
gard—  why,  it's  proverbial;  *fair  looks  and  a  false  heart' — a  creature  all 
outsid?,  ^mel  in  ore,  fraus  infactia  f '  Lee  brings  us  to  a  lee-shore  at  once  — 
'  t  is  Scotch  for  a  lie.  Yes,  the  Romans  were  right  —  nomen  et  omen  —  the  name 
is  a  sign. '  *  I  know  a  better  illustration  than  you  have  yet  given,  friend  Colonel,' 
quoth  Hiram  Twine,  who  had  hitherto  colored  his  meerschaum  in  silence. 
*  We  listen.'  *  Some  years  ago  all  the  foreign  residents  of  Canton  were  horri- 
fied by  an  attempt  made  to  poison  all  their  broad,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
principally  supplied  by  one  man.  This  Borgian  baker  was  arrested.  What  do 
you  think  his  name  was?'  *  Give  it  up.'  'It  was,'  replied  Hibasi,  *Al-dm. 
'T  is  on  record  in  history,'  *I  hope  they  hung  him,'  replied  the  Colonel  with  a 
good  grace.  *  lie  must  have  been  an  old  offender,  for  I  have  heard  of  bread 
being  poisoned  by  Alum  ever  since  my  childhood.'  -  -  -  Thb  following 
straiglitforward  'picture-letter'  expresses  well  the  scenes  and  feelings  wit- 
nessed by  many  a  gallant  friend  in  these  war-times.  As  we  wri|»,  the  journals 
teem  with  accounts  of  the  Great  Naval  Expedition.  Perhaps  a  few  days  may 
bring  us  thundering  tidings  of  what  they  who  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  have  experienced : 
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'  Sabbath  mominff,  beautiful  in  nm-light  and  calm, 

*  U.  8.  Steamer  CanibHdife^  Blockading  Squadron, 
*  Off  Bea/ufiyrt,  N,  C,  Oct,  18, 1861. 

*  My  Dear  Knick  :  From 

*  Wherb  the  fathomless  waves  in  majpiificence  toss, 
Fearless  and  free  as  the  wild  albatross, 

I  send  you  greeting.  Ah  I  friend  —  old  memory  I  how  many  are  the  changes  of  life  I 
It  is  now  a  twelve-month  since  we  and  genial  Campbell  met  in  the  noisy  city.  Since 
then  what  anxieties,  sorrows,  troubles,  adversities  and  suspense  have  hovered  over  and 
lighted  upon  me.  And  how  has  it  been  with  thee  ?  But  a  kind  Father  has  brought 
me  up  from  all  these,  and  mine  have  been  spared  and  also  this  unworthy  one.  True, 
in  business  I  have  stranded,  but  I  floaty  and  robed  in  the  button  and  the  band  of  our 
old  *  Ship  of  State,'  I  am  now  Paymaster  U.S.N.  It  is  an  old  dream  returned,  newly 
clad  and  made  real  — ^Sic  est  vita.''  Since  May  I  have  been  in  the  service,  and  have 
often  determined  to  hail  you,  but  the  thief  of  time  has  slipped  his  wary  link  around  my 
good  intentions  and  trolled  them  fathoms  away.  I  have  just  *  bore  down '  upon  the 
pirate  and  fired  a  Parrot  gun  across  his  decks ;  he  has  backed  his  top-sails  and  —  here, 
read  the  register  recovered. 

*  The  blockading  service  is  dull  and  tedious,  literally  *  backing  and  filling.'  Beau, 
fort  has  been  our  station  since  September.  We  have  taken  three  prizes,  and  sent  them 
North.  Have  been  into  Hampton  Roads  twice,  and  are  now  awaiting  the  crisis,  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  a  well-mounted,  heavy-gunned  place,  opposite  the  town,  some 
one  and  a  half  miles.  So  long  has  been  the  delay,  it  is  suggestive  of  hot,  heavy,  hard, 
humming  work,  and  can  only  be  silenced  by  land  and  naval  forces  simultaneously. 
A  few  nights  since  —  our  lights  covered  and  the  boatswain's  pipe  subdued,  we  ran  down 
the  coast  some  twenty-seven  miles  to  Bogue  Inlet,  to  *  cut  out '  some  vessels  there.  Ar- 
riving at  eleven  p.m.,  three  boats  from  us  and  two  from  our  consort,  the  *  Albatross,' 
left  on  the  expedition.  At  three  a.m.,  straggling  one  after  the  other,  our  party  re- 
turned ;  each  in  turn  reporting  fears  for  the  others.  The  last  saw  a  capsize,  and  picked 
up  one  poor  fellow  who  had  breasted  the  breakers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upon  an  oar !  He 
belonged  to  a  boat  from  the  *  Albatross,'  commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Neville,  and 
a  natural  conclusion  was,  all  were  lost.  As  the  gates  of  the  morning  opened,  we  sent  re- 
lief-boats ashore,  in  the  faint  hope  of  saving  some  poor  soul.  Miraculous  preservation  ! 
all  were  found,  save  two  men.  Jack  Neville  was  rigged  in  a  fisherman's  boots,  hat 
and  coat,  and,  with  bottle  in  hand,  was  truly  a  ludicrous  sight  He  had  been  saved  — 
completely  '  gone ' — by  two  of  his  men.  The  fishermen  expressed  themselves  Union 
men,  and  indeed  it  must  be  so,  as  they  had  all  the  opportunity  to  capture  the  party. 
Instead,  however,  they  had  cared  for  them,  not  only  with  clothes — such  as  they  were  — 
but  with  '  kill-grief,'  that  great  panacea  for  all  sailors.  *  Man  proposes  but  Gon  disposes,' 
and  it  is  well,  for  had  the  expedition  proved  successful,  our  friends  would  have  suffered. 
The  breakers !  the  fearful  breakers  broke  it  to  pieces.  We  have  had  one  death  on 
board  and  a  sad  one.  A  master's  mate  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  one  of  the  worst  gales 
we  have  experienced,  September  twenty-seven.  While  the  wild,  unmerciful  waves 
were  dashing  over  us  and  the  mad  gale  rode  on  in  maniacal  leaps,  and  the  shrill  piping 
of  the  boatswain  kept  all  hands  at  work,  the  poor  fellow's  spirit  passed  aloft.  We 
buried  him  the  next  day,  Captain  Parker  reading  the  service ;  and  many  an  eye  was 
dim.  When  the  words,  *  And  now  we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,'  were  uttered, 
double-shotted  and  sewed  in  canvas,  the  corse  slid  from  the  elevated  plank,  and  swifter 
than  arrow  from  the  bow  shot  down  amid  the  turbid  waters,  full  forty  fathoms  deep. 

*  For  him  there  tolled  no  funeral  bell ; 

O'er  him  there  bent  no  weeping  form, 
Wild  Nature  pealed  his  parting  knell 
Amid  the  anthem  of  the  storm.' 
VOL.  LVIII.  36 
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tinguished  Brudder  loftily ;  *  ye  sartinly  mean  contractors.  Well,  dem,  I  take 
it,  is  folks  wid  werry  narrer,  contracted  minds.  I  judge  so,  'case  a  friend  er 
mine  oncet  hed  a  chile  dat  he  allers  called  '  de  little  contractor,'  and  de  boy  was 
really  de  narrerest,  contractedest  creter  you  ever  see,  even  when  he  was  on'y 
two  year  ole.  Any  how,  de  Gubment  allers  hes  to  hev  a  good  many  of  dem 
kind  er  folks,  and  I  spose  jes  at  dis  perticlar  time  dey  hev  a  good  deal  more  use 
for  em  dan  common.'  -  -  -  The  two  following  lyrics  by  Henry  P.  Leland 
have  been  for  some  time  in  type,  but  are  still  not  untimely : 

Wb  sit  with  folded  hands  on  shore, 

Our  worldly  goods  at  sea, 
The  pirateers  are  plunderinff  fast 

And  we  —  must  let  them  be ! 

How  long  to  sins  the  song : 

*  Come,  suffer  and  be  strong ! ' 
We  '11  wait  —  how  long  ? 

They  're  breathinff  very  hard  down  East ; 

They  're  mad  at  Marblehead ; 
Two  words  from  skipper  Coffin  — and  — 

Two  words  may  soon  be  said ! 

*  Go  ahead ! '  words  not  long ; 
And  whether  right  or  wrong 
They  'll  wait  —  how  long  ? 

A  thousand  folded  hands  unclosed, 

A  thousand  arms  are  free ! 
Sails  forth  a  fleet  that  soon  will  mete 
Heath,  pirateers,  to  ye. 

Not  long  the  shrift  or  thong, 
And  see  the  yard-arm's  strong  — 
They  'll  wait  —  how  long  ? 


Sm  's   l^onor  to   ^feojKt   Mfeo   i§art   JFijjfet  I 

Herb  's  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
And  he  who  '11  not  look  ^ood  luck  to  our  cause. 

Hay  that  traitor  lose  his  sight! 
It 's  good  to  be  sturdy  and  brave. 

It  "a  good  to  be  honest  and  true ; 
It 's  good  to  fight  hard  for  the  Union  cause. 

And  die  game  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  t 

Here 's  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight. 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
Here 's  honor  to  Scott,  the  chief  of  them  all  — 

Of  the  warriors  for  the  right. 
May  Liberty  prove  triumphant ! 

May  strong  arms  protect  her  from  evil ! 
May  treason  and  traitors  be  lost  in  the  fog. 

And  find  their  way  back  to  the  devil ! 

Here 's  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight. 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
llere  's  honor  to  one  Pennsvlvanian  son  — 

McClellan,  our  army's  delight  I 
Honor  to  one  who  is  honest! 

And  love  to  a  brave  acting  man ; 
But  confusion  to  hack-politicians. 

May  their  lives  be  or  very  short  span  I 
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Here  *d  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
Who  like  our  Frbmoxt  for  Freedom  shall  strike. 

And  shake  the  Peace-party  with  fright. 
Here 's  oak  that  is  sound  to  the  heart, 

Here 's  tongue  that  may  never  wag  lie  I 
Mav  he  who  proves  false  to  our  heroes  to-daj, 

'f  o-morrow  a  traitor's  death  die  ! 

Here  *s  honor  to  those  who  dare  fight, 

Who  are  not  afraid  to  fight ; 
To  the  men  of  the  Xorth  now  marching  forth. 

To  put  the  rebels  to  flight ! 
It 's  good  to  be  sturdy  and  brave  — 

The  Northman  is  honest  and  true  — 
He  will  fight  to  the  death  for  Liberty's  cause, 

And  die  game  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue ! 

In  the  following  beautiful  poem,  the  reader  will  find  a  gem  by  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  and  distinguished  contributors,  who  desires,  for  certain  good 
reasons  best  known  to   himself^  to  preserve,  as   regards    its   authorship,  a 

strict  incognito : 

(fstbtr. 

A  CLoiDY  bar  across  the  harvest  moon 
Subdued  the  night's  excess,  and  as  he  sat 
Wrapped  in  the  fulness  of  his  empty  grief, 
The  air  grew  ghostly,  and  the  smell  of  flowers 
Rose  to  his  desolatefancy  like  the  breath 
Of  dead,  delicious  joys.    With  nerveless  hand 
He  closed  the  casement,  and  bestrode  the  room. 
Timing  his  ebbing  heart  with  hollow  tread ; 
But  straight  returning,  oped  the  sash  again. 
And  elbowing  his  grief  upon  the  sill. 
Gazed,  blankly  mournful,  at  the  blinded  moon. 
His  soul  was  comfortless  with  bitterest  need. 
For  he  had  lain  that  day  within  the  grave 
Margaret,  his  wife,  with  whose  fair  life  had  fled 
All  that  he  hoped  to  live  for  in  his  own. 

They  had  been  married  a  sweet  round  of  months. 

Till  ecstacy  had  passed  into  resolve ; 

Resolve  to  make  her  more  and  more  his  own. 

His  was  a  love  whose  essence  was  himself. 

Coercive  and  receptive,  giving  out 

All  that  it  had  to  give,  but  asking  more 

With  Jewish  usury  for  what  it  gave. 

All  temporal  uses  it  would  lavish  free 

Unto  her  wayward  fancy,  and  the  flower 

Should  bloom  and  thrive  in  delicate  temperature. 

With  plenteous  sun  and  water ;  but  the  vine 

Must  twine  upon  the  frame  set  up  for  it. 

And  know  no  other  leaning.    To  his  will 

In  sweet  subjection  must  the  other  bend, 

Until  the  currents  of  her  life  and  love 

Should  so  set  in  and  mingle  with  his  own, 

That  thought,  desire,  sense,  aspiration,  God, 

Into  her  husband's  nature  shaped  themselves. 

And  this  had  been  so  —  for  her  tender  faith  ^ 

Knew  no  admixture  with  a  lesser  sense —  * 

Till  Esther  came,  Esther,  her  school-girl  friend, 

And  slipj)ed  —  at  least  he  would  believe  it  so  — 

Between  his  hearthstone  and  his  happiness ; 

Margaret  herself  had  first  renewea  the  tie, 

From  her  heart's  need,  to  pour  its  overflow 

Into  a  quicker  passion  than  its  own. 

And  so  from  notes  that  interchanged  their  love, 

Full  of  the  petty  secrets  of  her  sex. 

She  came  to  ask  —  he  could  deny  her  naught  — 

That  her  dear  friend  might  come  and  dwell  with  ^bem. 
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But  from  that  daj  a  cloud  came  o*er  his  house, 

And  fancied  usurpation  of  his  rights 

Crept  in  with  Esthbr  on  the  relyet  throne 

Of  his  preroeatiye.  .  With  jealous  eve, 

Which  love  less  absolute  had  never  known, 

He  watched  the  heart-devotion  of  her  friend. 

Fold  up  his  idol,  and  their  honeyed  talks. 

And  little  whispered  nothings,  stifled  him 

With  grave,  unwise  suspicion.    Day  by  day 

He  saw  the  woman  steal  the  covert  smiles 

His  heart,  by  prior  claim  of  all  in  all. 

Made  its  own  glory  by  monopoly  : 

And  nursing  these  wud  thoughts,  they  thickened  fast. 

Like  bitter  weeds,  about  his  fortressed  heart, 

And  poisoned  all  the  air  of  intercourse. 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  unconscious  grew  in  faith 

Of  friendship's  privilege,  clasped  eacn  to  each. 

As  were  their  hands  in  converse,  while  the  hours, 

When  he  was  absent,  grew  to  them  delight. 

Which  else  had  been  a  void  within  her  heart. 

Had  he  been  by  to  list'  the  flowery  praise 

From  lips  whose  utterances  were  aU  his  own. 

He,  undeceived,  would  but  have  felt  the  pang 

That  noble  minds  to  false  suspicion  give. 

But  men  are  never  near  to  see  the  spring 

Of  half  the  good  that  brings  them  misery. 

And  thus  in  olindness  did  he  grope  the  way 

That  else  had  shone  for  him  serenely  bright. 

There  are  such  men,  and  of  them  he  was  one, 

Whose  chiefest  vice  or  virtue  is  to  live 

Conquerors  of  that  which  nearest  lies  to  them. 

Had  ne  been  thrown  amid  the  battle's  broil, 

His  plume  had  led  the  assault,  and  won  the  day ; 

Or,  m  hot  Senates  lifted  up  his  voice. 

His  would  have  hushed  them  to  acceding  votes ; 

Or,  deep  immured  in  duneeons.  o'er  himself 

Would  he  have  wrought  the  noblest  conquest  yet, 

.Than  all  most  noble,  oecause  needed  most: 

But  now  his  realm  was  woman,  and  his  wife 

Greatest  of  kingdoms,  and  o'er  her  he  spent 

The  despotism  of  an  eager,  grasping  soul. 

That  would  not  brook  return,  less  than  the  whole 

And  uttermost  capacity  of  love. 

Once  Margarbt  had  said,  and  only  once  — 

For  he  dispelled  her  doubtings  with  a  jest : 
*  My  dearest  love,  I  sometimes  have  a  thought. 

Foolish,  yet  full  of  anguish,  that  your  heart, 

Your  true  and  noble  hospitable  heart. 

Has  turned  'gainst  Esthkb.    Oh  I  if  't  is  so, 

Or  ever  will  be  so,  how  could  you  be  to  me 

All  that  this  life  hath  made  so  much  its  own  ?  ' 

But  this  did  but  confirm  him  in  his  fears. 

And  edge  to  keen  resentment;  for  while  love 

For  his  neart's  treasure  goaded  on  and  on 

To  overtake  remissness,  yet  did  hate 

Keep  pace  against  the  other's  hapless  cause. 

'T  was  agony  to  see  them  share  the  hours 

He  else  would  surfeit  on :  't  was  death. 

Slow  lingering  death,  to  know  his  wife. 

Artlessly  happy  in  the  passionless  arms 

Of  her  he  hated  only  for  her  love. 

Thus  thickly  grew  the  tares  amid«the  wheat 

Of  all  his  harvest  home ;  tares  weakly  wild, 

Which  resolution  would  have  plucked  at  wUl, 

To  find  them  rootless  stalks  and  harmless  things. 
'  If  H  were  a  man,'  he  said,  'I  had  but  laughed,' 

Or  smote  the  adventurous  villain  like  the  gnat 

That  hovers  o'er  my  honey ;  but  that  she, 

A  woman,  should  so  step  within  my  light. 
To  intercept  the  freedom  of  my  love, 

Oh  I  it  is  pitiful,  and  past  belief  1 

If  't  were  a  man,  hendfhxA  struck  the  blow, 

And  spared  my  arm  the  trouble;  now  forsooth, 
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Since  His  bat  friendship,  and  no  keener  thing, 

She  hugs  the  mischief,  and  with  barefaced  iojr. 

Lets  woman's  protestations  share  mj  own/ 

Thus  chewing  o'er  his  miserj,  did  hate, 

For  her  the  innocent  friend,  creep  through  his  peace, 

As  worms  in  blushing  fhiit,  forerer  hid. 

Yet  clefting  all  his  heart  with  bitterness  ; 

And  this  had  led  him,  God  alone  knows  where, 

Had  not  a  greater  horror  mastered  him, 

When  she,  nis  all  in  all,  his  life  in  life, 

Laj  struff^ling  in  the  grimmer  arms  of  death. 

And  all  of  hope,  o'erconquering  lesser  ills. 

Fled  from  him  in  a  parting  smfle  of  lore. 

Then  for  three  days  he  bowed  him  o'er  the  corpse. 
Still  as  a  fallen  pular,  crushing  sense ; 
And  on  the  thira  he  laid  her  in  the  eajih. 
And  all  the  night  went  walking  up  and  down 
His  empty  chamber,  moaning  to  his  woe, 
Or  gazmg  blankly  at  the  blinded  moon. 

And  now  that  Maroarbt  lay  within  her  grare, 
All  yanished  but  his  love  for  what  had  been ; 
And  all  too  late  did  wisdom  enter  in. 
And  cower  his  wayward  soul  and  sicken  hate. 
No  wisdom  now  could  gire  him  back  one  breath 
Of  her  he  had  mistrusted,  yet  so  loved. 
And  now  he  wondered  not  that  Esther  loved. 
But  that  all  hearts  whose  eyes  had  once  beheld 
Her  who  was  his,  had  not  been  smitten  too 
In  adoration.    Oh  I  a  thousand  loves 
Might  now  sweep  down  and  break  themselves  on  his. 
And  desolate  him  with  her  seeming  bliss. 
So  she  miffht  once  more  call  him  by  his  name. 
And  as  he  lay.  bowed  down  in  groanins  grief. 
He  thought  or  Esthbb,  bowed  too  like  himself. 
And  by  the  self-same  ffrief  and  self-same  love 
That  withered  all  his  heart  and  feeling  out 
Into  the  darkened  world  for  some  near  soul 
To  comprehend  his  sorrow,  found  not  one 
So  near  akin  to  it  as  she  who  felt 
For  her  a  love  so  earnestly  like  his. 
And  so  he  came  to  think  how  slow  had  been 
His  recognition  of  that  friendship  flame 
Which  burnt  the  fluttering  wings  of  his  desire. 
Because  of  their  own  rashness,  and  the  thought 
Crushed  him  more  low,  and  all  his  hate  went  out. 
And  when  the  clear-eyed  mom  rose  o'er  his  soul. 
He  had  forgiven  Esthkr,  and  resolved 
As  friends  to  part,  bound  in  a  common  woe. 
But  EsTBBR  was  beforehand  in  the  thought. 
For  she  had  wept  the  nisht  out,  and  her  tears 
Had  channeled  grief  with  pity,  and  she  said : 
'  Too  long  to  him  I  have  distasteful  been, 
,  And  though  most  causeless,  yet  I  would  have  gone. 

Had  she  my  darling  yielded  me  consent : 
But,  oh  !  I  could  have  died  for  her  dear  love. 
And  so  I  lived  for  it  and  dwelt  with  them ; 
And  ever  did  forgive  his  cruel  thought. 
Because  he  lovetl  her  so,  whom  I  did  love. 
But  nowj  there  i&  no  need  to  longer  stay. 
And  I  will  go  ana  part  with  him  in  peace. 
And  wash  with  these  swift  tears  all  strife  away.^ 
So  she  went  out  and  knelt  before  his  knees. 
And  wept,  and  pressed  her  hands  between  his  own. 
And  said,  '  Foreive  me  ; '  but  he  answered  her : 
'T  is  I  that  need  forgiveness  and  not  you.* 
'And  he  arose  and  1^  her  gently  forth 
Into  the  day's  beginning ;  past  the  flowers 
That  Margabbt  loved,  and  through  the  piney  grove, 
Its  bark  thick  oozing  aromatic  tears. 
Until  they  came  to  where  their  dear  one  slept. 
And  there  Ml  down  their  g;r\ef,  and  wept  and  prayed. 
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And  there  thej  parted ;  but  in  after-years, 
Through  that  ma^etic  meaning  of  the  grave, 
Which  draws  to  it  sweet  sorrow,  oft  they  met, 
And  on  memorial  days  taught  thornless  flowers 
To  crown  her  marble  name.    And  once  it  chanced, 
That  as  they  knelt  on  either  side  the  stone, 
Twining  a  parted  Tine  up  o'er  the  slab, 
Their  hands  met,  and  their  eves,  and  each  saw  each 
With  thoughts  that  ne'er  before  were  known  to  them. 
Thus  from  a  two-fold  love  when  Maroabet  lived 
Was  born  distrust,  which  in  her  death  did  change 
Through  two-fold  sorrow  into  other  love, 
And  they  were  married  into  years  of  peace. 

Then  said  the  world  :  'Behold  how  soon  forgot  I 

Thus  is  it  ever  with  the  love  of  man.* 

But  they  regarded  not,  knowing  themselves, 

And  the  engrafted  nature  of  the  fruit. 

Which  ripened  in  their  hearts  without  reproach ; 

And  all  their  sweetest  talk  was  Marqabbt. 

Beautiful  exceedingly.  -  -  -  *  Hans  Van  Pelt,'  writes  a  correspondent, 
*  was  a  young  farmer,  living  at  Shank-Hill,  (N.  J.,)  well  known  among  those 
primitive  people  for  his  awkwardness  and  naivete.  His  parents,  after  many 
grave  admonitions,  agreed  at  last  that  he  should  go  to  New-Brunswick  with  a 
huge  load  of  *  truck,'  provided  for  that  market.  Hans'  skies  immediately  be- 
came rosy,  and  his  fancies  flamed  brightly  and  freely.  But  alas !  an  alarm  was 
spread  among  the  honest  Burghers  that  the  Britons  were  approaching.  Now 
Hans,  who  had  a  healthy  dread  of  the  British  in  particular  and  of  the  horrors 
of  war  in  general,  became  excessively  frightened,  and  drove  his  clumsy  team 
home  with  furious  speed.  Phantoms  every  where  became  visible  ;  stumps  be- 
came warriors ;  bare  limbs  of  trees  muskets ;  the  utterances  of  the  wind-tossed 
branches,  the  subdued  and  approaching  hum  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  It  is  related 
that  Hans'  flaxen  hair  became  silver-gray,  and  that  two  huge  wrinkles  stretched 
down  from  the  base  of  his  nose  far  into  his  cheeks,  and  that  Fraulein  Van 

K looked  with  killing  disdain  upon  the  condemned-to-be  bachelor.'     But 

this  is  the  history : 

^ans  Fan  ^elt 

*  Hans  Van  Pblt  was  an  honest  *  Low  Dutchman,' 
Not  low  in  his  stature,  but  low  by  the  Van 
Prefixed  to  his  name,  which  proves  his  descent 
From  those  Burghers  of  old,  who,  with  peaceful  intent. 
From  the  Indians  bought  all  the  valleys  along 
The  Baritan  and  the  Musconetcong, 
A  broad  belt  of  land  that  runs  from  the  west. 
Where  Delaware  joins  with  laughing  Pequest, 
From  old  Minnesink,  or  lands  that  have  sunk 
Across  the  whole  State,  past  rough  Kushitunk, 
Rhakahora  that  knew  the  dance  and  the  song 
Of  the  Indian  maids  of  the  Naraticong, 
To  the  east,  where  Passaic  or  Hackensack  flows, 
And  Communipaw  settles  in  quiet  repose; 
Honest  Burghers  who  came  from  tne  far  Netherlands, 
A  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea-beaten  sands, 
Wnere  the  roads  are  all  dykes  with  boats  in  a  jam, 
And  the  towns  on  the  way  all  end  in  a  ^  dam.' 
Along  with  those  Burghers  came  gallant  Van  Pelt, 
The  lather  of  Hans,  with  his  sword  and  his  belt; 
Who,  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  warm  winter  fire. 
And  eating  sepawn,  grew  hot  in  his  ire. 
More  valiant  in  words  than  in  deeds  or  in  blows 
Would  place  his  fat  thumb  to  the  tip^  of  his  nose. 
Fling  taunts  at  the  Swedes,  and  terribly  swear 
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They  should  yield  to  the  Datch  the  fur  DeUware. 

But  my  tale  is  of  Hakb,  the  son,  not  the  sire, 

Whom  I  leave  to  his  pipe  and  terrible  ire : 

An  honest  young  farmer,  more  cautious  than  bold, 

Who,  bartering  produce  at  Brunswick  for  gold. 

As  his  team  stood  leisurely  cropping  their  oats, 

Heard  the  city  was  taken  by  Bntish  red-coats; 

And  then,  ere  the  merchant  could  bring  him  the  cash. 

Seized  the  reins  with  his  hand,  gare  the  horses  the  lash, 

And  sped  from  the  town  as  if  bent  on  a  chase, 

As  swiftly  as  Gilpik  at  Edmonton  race. 

'Each  cloud  of  red  dust,  as  it  whirled  through  the  air 
On  the  road  as  he  past,  was  deemed,  in  his  fear, 
A  British  draeoon  fast  charging  behind. 
So  applying  the  whip,  he  sped  like  the  wind, 
Onward  and  on,  till  he  came  with  a  rush. 
Like  a  troop  at  full  charge  on  the  town  Middiebush, 
Where  stood  at  that  time  a  cosy  old  inn. 
And  the  idle  town-folks  assembled  within. 
All  smoking  and  chatting,  discussing  the  news. 
The  capture  of  York,  the  brare  Jersey-Blues, 
The  presence  of  tories  in  the  counties  below. 
The  fierceness  of  Hessians  who  spare  not  the  foe, 
When  ther  heard  the  great  clatter  and  rattle  of  wheels, 
Either  hid  under  bencnes  or  took  to  their  heels. 
Through  the  column  of  smoke  that  half-banished  the  day, 
Grim  races  were  seen  that  looked  in  dismay. 
There  was  dropping  of  hats  and  coats,  by  the  way. 
And  cries  that  the  British  were  fast  sweeping  down 
To  pillage  the  church  and  to  ransack  the  town. 

'  As  Haits  and  his  team  swept  full  into  sight. 
With  the  column  of  dust  that  whirled  in  the  light, 
So  overcome  were  the  people  by  terror  and  fear, 
They  deemed  Hans  was  chased  by  a  fierce  grenadier. 
E'en  the  dogs  of  the  place  partook  of  the  fright. 
Drew  their  tails  tightly  down  and  fled  out  of  sight. 
The  tumult  that  uprose  proved  only  a  spur. 
Urging  Hans  to  fly  faster  than  ever  before  ; 
So  tHghtened  ho  shook  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 
While  his  heart  in  his  breast  gave  an  audible  beat. 
And  so  great  the  effect  of  his  sudden  despair. 
That  he  changed  in  a  trice  the  hue  of  his  hair. 

'  Still  onward  fled  Hans,  with  his  now  flagging  team, 
Through  valley  and  dale,  o'er  hillock  and  stream  ; 
And  when  evening  came  on,  at  the  setting  of  sun, 
He  dashed  in  his  flight  through  the  town  of  Millstone ; 
And  the  villagers  hearing  the  din  and  the  clatter, 
The  merchant,  the  grocer,  the  farmer,  and  hatter, 
Tbn  Etcks  and  Tbn  Brooks,  and  ten  dozen  or  more 
Of  Van  Dams,  and  Van  Lisws,  Yan  Dusbvs,  Yan  Dorb- 
Ens,  Yan  Yboutbs,  Yan  Camps,  Yan  Arsdalbs,  Yan  Dtkes, 
Yan  Glbbps,  and  Yan  Stcklbs,  Yan  Horns  and  Yajt  Sltkbs, 
Ban  forward  to  stop  the  terrible  noise. 
For  they  deemed  the  school-master  was  flogging  their  boys. 
A  young  surgeon,  who  heard  the  mighty  confusion. 
In  his  surgery  turned  to  chapter  '  Contusion,' 
Then  seizing  his  knives,  his  probes,  and  his  bags 
Stuffed  full  of  old  shirts  torn  up  into  raes, 
With  extracts  and  pills,  which  taken,  exnaust  us, 
And  powders  ad  nausea  et  libitum  hauttus^ 
Ran  forth  from  his  house  for  the  scene  of  disaster. 
Yet  though  he  ran  fast,  Hans'  horses  ran  faster. 
For  Hans  tarried  not  for  a  moment  that  day. 
But  sped  like  the  sea-mew  as  she  skims  o'er  the  bay ; 
And  soon  after  dark  he  reached  the  Neshanic, 
As  pale  as  a  broker  o'er  the  news  of  a  panic. 
There  stopping  his  team,  he  leaped  from  the  wagon. 
And  ran  with  all  might  to  where  a  huge  crag  on 
The  mount  forma  a  foot,  then  securely  amid 
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The  woods  he  remained,  from  the  world  safelj  hid, 

While  a  child  brought  him  food  in  a  basket  each  day. 

What  became  of  him  then,  I  really  can't  say, 

For  like  the  old  woman  under  the  hill, 

(For  all  that  I  know,)  he  is  living  there  still.  J.  h.  8.' 

.    Thus  endeth  the  legend  of  our  first  panic.     Would  that  it  had  been  the 
last  I    -    -    -    ''Funch^  it  is  well  known,  once  effected  a  legal  sonnet : 

*  *  Whereas  on  certain  boughs  and  sprays. 

Now  certain  birds  are  heard  to  sing ' 

But  'twas  nothing  like  that  which  our  friend  *D.  Murker'  has  recorded,  and 
sent  up  in  the  following  sketch : 

*Mr.  Editor  Knickerbocker  :  My  friend  H.  D.  Licto  is  a  character,  and  I  am  on 
my  way  to  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  this  same  skeptical,  sour-stomached,  blimt,  irreve- 
rent, cloudy-browed,  restless,  dry,  waggish,  and  diabolical  disciple  of  Chittt. 

*  He  never  knows  fairly  what  he  is  about,  except  when  at  a  special  plea ;  never 
knows  what  he  eats,  nor  how  much ;  but  always  bolts  every  thing  before  him.  Th^n 
he  will  smoke  most  inordinately,  especially  after  dinner,  and  become  as  torpid  as  a 
gorged  anaconda,  insomuch  that  he  will  fall  asleep  over  his  pleading  —  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  for  which  he  ever  was  known  to  manifest  any  love,  respect,  or  devotion. 

*  During  last  fall,  somehow  or  other,  a  romping  young  Miss  took  a  fancy  to  him  of 
all  men,  and  begged  Licto  to  write  a  sonnet  in  her  album.  Now,  he  was  as  unused  to 
the  melting  mood  as  to  the  aldermanic-ovation  style  of  oratory.  Nevertheless,  he, 
*  not  having  the  fear  of  God,*  or  female  diplomacy,  '  before  his  eyes,'  and  not  knowing 
as  usual  what  he  was  about,  *  undertook  and  faithfully  promised '  to  write,  engross,  and 
record  the  same,  and  brought  the  album  to  our  room.  (He  and  I  roomed  together.) 
The  next  Sunday  came,  with  a  huge  turkey  for  dinner,  of  which  turkey  Licto 
ate  immoderately,  an^  then  went  with  me  to  our  room.  He  was  smoking  his  pipe 
in  silence,  when  suddenly  he  thought,  with  a  start,  of  the  album,  fished  it  up  from 
among  his  papers,  opened  it,  and  began  gazing  abstractedly  upon  one  of  the  virgin 
pages.  Presently  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  '  thought  aloud '  (he  often  thinks 
in  this  way)  as  follows : 

'  *  Humph !  wants  me  to  write  her  a  sonnet.    Have  n't  written  a  verse  for  five  years. 

Too  late  to  decline  now.    What  in shall  I  do  ?    Must  be  done  I    Let 's  see  I ' 

Here  he  took  up  his  pen ;  I  turned  my  back  upon  him,  and  a  silence  ensued.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  most  confident  and  self-satisfied  *  There  I ' 
[Here  another  silence.]  Presently  I  heard  snoring,  and  looked  around.  He  was 
stretched  upon  the  lounge  asleep,  and  the  album  lay  open  upon  his  table,  revealing  the 

following  *  jem : ' 

bonnet. 
*  Whereas,  there  is  a  sonnet  to  be  writ, 

consequently,  for  that  reason, 
Now,  therefore,  hence,  -^  here  goes,  to  wit : 
See  some  dull  lines  by  Licto  writ. 
Whose  meerschaum  won't  stay  lit, 

and  consequently  hia  pantaloons  fit 
And  who  has  eaten  too  much  dinner,  ^- 

as  though  he  were  about  to 
Too  tight  at  the  waist,  and  make  him  feel  -^  split, 

write  rhyme  nary 
And  who  is  otherwise  uncomfortable,  and  can't -^  a  bit, 
And  does  n't  care  a  whit  — 
No  how.' 

*  He  seemed  to  have  carried  out  his  determination  to  extend  each  line  until  he 
found  his  *  rhyme,'  as  witness  his  interlineations ;  until  he  came  to  the  last  line,  when,  I 
suppose,  his  dinner  overcame  hun.  D.  Murbsr. 

*  SpHngJUld,  lU.  Sept,  2, 1861.' 
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D.  Mr R HER,  wo  do  incline  unto  you,  and  enlreat  further  knowledge  of 
1).  LiCTO.  .  .  .  R.  H.  Newell,  editor  of  the  Table  Talk  in  the  New-York 
Sunthti/  Afereun/^  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  of  the  South-Carolina  (Gentleman, 
published  in  an  article  in  the  Knickerbocker,  entitled  *  Rough  Rhymes  of 
Revolution.*  Snum  cuique.  -  -  .  OrR  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  bad 
*  spell  *  of  *  wcthur,'  which  was  once  discovered  by  a  grammarian,  but  they 
will  find  by  perusing  the  document  introduced  by  friend  Thomas  that  there 
be  politicians  who  are  under  quite  as  evil  a  spell  as  any,  wethur'  of  them  alL 
VUcUctt: 

*  Dkar  Sir  :  Inclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  ticket,  formed  at  a  primaiy  meeting 
of  one  of  our  ^ unterrified^  wards,  for  the  ensuing  Charter  Election.  Kach  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  in  our  city,  and  public  BchoolB 
are  established  in  every  ward,  but  the  effect  in  this  locality  is  not  at  present  viaible. 

*  The  nine  *  cheers  *  for  *  Beqtow  '  were  intended  for  Mr.  Bigelow,  one  of  the  can- 
•didates  for  Mayor.  Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

*  LCTHKB  O.  ThOMISw* 

The  document  referred  to  is  the  following : 

*•  Eleventh  Ward.  —  The  following  ticket  was  sent  us  last  evening  for  publication, 
which  we  insert  verbatim  et  spell-at-em^  for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned : 

*  Alderman  —  James  Rowe. 

*  school  Com. —  Richard  Quinn. 

*  Courd  of  a  Peals  —  Bernutt  Mcrrey. 

*  Judes  of  a  Lecton  —  Jame  v  Lumes,  Thomas  keauer,  Antug  geaobr. 

*  Ward  Clurk  —  James  A.  Willesom. 

*  Assecor  —  James  0.  Neal. 

*  Exciseman  —  Fredick  Miller. 

*  Justcs  of  Peace  —  Christuper  Nugent. 
*CuDestel)els — Thomas  William  keatchur,  Gorge  Rudex. 

*  Dealeaget  to  sembly  Dist  —  James  R.  Yaung,  Patrick  Brady. 

*  Adgurent  9  Cheercs  for  Rowe  and  Begtow  and  the  Hoole  Ticket.' 
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